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L  On  the  Acta  Diunu  oftbe  Old  loiiitiii. 

Sine  mIHs  cmamentis  m&numenia  solum  iemporum,  hrnnshmm^ 
iocorumy  gestarumque  rerum  relijuerurU  i  dum  inielligaiur, 
fuid  dicantf  unam  dicendi  Imdtm  puttmi  esse  h'evitatem  t 
nan  exomaiores  rerum,  sed  ianhirnmodo  nmratores  Jimw^* 
Cic.  de  Orat.  Lib.  2.  C.  12. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look»  either  with  sn  ey^  of  contempt  or 
suiprize  on  the  customs  of  other  nations,  which  differ  fiom 
9ur  own,  so  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  iprith  any,  which 
bear  some  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  our  conntiy^ 
The  pleasure  seems  lo  be  stnonger,  the  further  we  cany  our 
Tiews  back  into  aocieni  times,  and  observe  this  analogy  of 
fashions;  whether  the  yeneration  usually  paid  to  aqtiqukjf 
itself,  heightens  the  satiafacdoo ;  or  whether  we  re^rd  ii; 
as  the  voice  of  nature  pronouncing  such  a  custom  rational 
and  useful  by  the  eeuseot  of  distant  ages.  To  apply  thifi 
general  renaark  to  a  particular  instance ;  every  body  musi 
allow  that  our  newspapers,  and  the  other  ooUections  of  in^* 
telUgence  periodically  published,  by  the  materials  tbev 
afford  for  discourse  and  speculation,  contribute  very  mucb 
to  the  emoloment  of  society;  their  cheapness  brings  them 
into  universal  use;  dieir  variety  adapts  them  to  every  one> 
taste :  the  scholar  instructs  himself  with  advice  from  the  lite* 
rary  world;  the  soldier  makes  a  campaign  in  safety,  and  cen«: 
sures  the  conduct  of  Generals  without  fear  of  being  punished 
for  mutiny;  th<3  politician,  inspired  by  the  fumes  of  the 
eofiee-pot,  um^vels  the  knotty  intrigues  of  ministers;  the 
industrious  merchant  observes  the  course  of  trade  and  navi« 
gation;  and  the  honest  shopkeeper  nods  over  the  account 
of  a  robbery  and  the  prices  of  go<4s  till  his  pipe  is  out. 
One  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  use  and  amusement  re- 
aoking  ifom  tiiese  diurnal  histories  render  it  a  custom,  not 
likely  to  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  or  one  period 
of  time.  The  relations  of  China  mention  a  gazette  ppblisbdd 


2  On  the  Acta  Diurna  rfthe  Old  Somans* 

there  by  authority,  and  the  Roman  historians  sometimeii 
quote  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertisers  of  that  empire. 
It  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  thought  at  the  beginning,  by 
shewing  the  analogy  of  customs,  and  besides  furnish  a  good 
authority  for  the  readers  of  newspapers,  who  may  for  the 
future  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans,  if  I  enter 
into  a  little  critical  essay  upon  the  nature  of  the  writings 
last  mentioned. 

The  Acta  Diuma  were  *  Journals  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  punishments,  build- 
ings, deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies,  &c.  composed  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates,  committed  to  their  care,  and 
laid  Up  with  the  rest  of  their  records  in  an  edifice,  called  the 
Hall  of  Liberty.  They  were,  like  all  other  public  papers, 
easily  gained  access  to.  The  historians  f  appear  to  nave 
collected  materials  from  them;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
copies  were  frequently  taken  by  particular  persons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  pro^ 
vinces,  that  no  Roman  might  be  ignorant  even  of  the  minu« 
test  event,  which  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

We  may  findrsome  ground  for  this  supposition  in  the 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Coelius,  whilst  the  for- 
mer was  governor  of  Cilicia.  :|:Coelius  had  promised  to  send 
him  the  news  of  Rome,  and  in  order  to  discharge  his  com* 
mission  with  exactness,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  friend, 
incloses  in  his  first  letter  a  kind  of  journal  of  the  occur* 
fences  of  the  city.  Tully,  it  appears,  would  have  made  a  bad 
figure  in  a  modem  coffee-house  conversation,  for  he  rallies 
Coelius  about  it  very  humourously  in  his  answer;  *^  Do  you 
think,^'  says  he,  ^^  that  I  left  it  in  charge  with  you  to  send  an 
account  of  the  matches  of  gladiators,  the  adjournments  of 
the  courts,  and  such  like  articles,  which  even  when  I  am  at 
Rome,  nobody  ventures  to  tell  me?  From  you  I  expect 
a  political  sketch  of  the  common-wealth,  and  not  Chrestus^s 
newspaper.'*  Suetonius  likewise  mentions  a  little  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  these  Acta  Diuma,  which  may  serve  to 
confirm  the  notion  of  their  bearing  a  pretty  near  resemblance 
to  our  newspapers.  He  says  that  ||  J.  Ca)sar  in  his  consul- 
ship ordered  the  diurnal  acts  of  the  senate  and  the  people 

r 

*  Vide  Justi  Lipsii  Excursus  in  Tacitam  Ed.  Var.  v.  1.  p.  743. 

f  Suet,  in  Cses.  c.  SO.  in  ritaTtb.  c.  5.  et  alias.  TacL.  13.  Suet,  in  C«l.  C  % 
«  Fient  ista  palam,  cupiunt  et  in  acta  rdfcni**'    Juv.  Sat.  2.  1,  136« 

♦  L.  8.  Ep.  1.  L.  %.  Jlp.  8. 
ti  Vit.  JqU  Cf». 
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to  be  published.  Augustus  indeed,  the  same  author*  obw 
serves,  forbid  the  publication  of  the  former  to  be  continued, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  his  prohibition  extended  to 
the  latter.  It  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  genius  of  an  abso* 
lute  moftarcby,  that  its  counsels  should  not  be  publicly 
known;  but  the  amusing  and  trifling  topics  for  discourse^ 
which  the  common  events  of  a  great  city  afford,  are  so  far 
from  being  oifeusive  under  such  a  constitution,  that  they 
rather  serve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people  from  in- 

uiring  into  affairs  of  a  more  important  and  secret  nature. 

'he  antiquaries  pretend  to  have  discovered  some  of  these, 
papers:  those,  which  relate  to  the  585th  year  of  Rome/ 
were  first  published  by  f  Pigbius  in  bis  annals.  He  tells  us 
that  they  were  given  him  by  James  Susius,  who  found  them 
amongst  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  He  does  not  seem 
to  doubt  in  the  least  of  their  being  genuine,  and  evea 
makes  use  of  them  to  correct  a  passage  m  Livy.  ^Dodwell 
inserted  them  in  bis  Camdenian  lectures,  together  with  some 
additional  Acta  of  the  year  of  Rome  691.  A  friend  of  his, 
Hadrian  Beverland,  had  received  them  from  Isaac  Vossius, 
who  transcribed  them  from  a  parcel  of  inscriptions,  which 
Petavios  had  prepared  for  the  press.  I  shall  now  communi«». 
cate  to  my  readers  some  extracts  from  the  papers  themselves^! 
observing  ooly,  that  the  names  of  Paulus  ^miiius  the  con* 


*  hxL%,  C.  S6.  Primas  omnium  iD8titutt»  nt  tarn  senAtas  qnam  populi  di- 
nmaacta  conficerentur  et  publicarentur.  These  words  of  Suetoniiu  iroplj-. 
further,  that  JuKius  Caesar  was  the  first  who  ordered  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  people  to  he  drawn  op  as  weU  as  published ;  and  this  is  one  iteason 
^nwngst  others,  why  some  men  of  learning  have  suspected  the  genuineness 
«f  these  remains  of  the  Acta.  But  perhaps  the  force  of  Suetonius's  assertion 
Bty  be  taken  off,  if  we  consider  that  a  numerous,  grave,  and  regular  body,' 
like  tbe  Roman  senate,  could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  variety  of  business' 
with  dispatch  or  convenience,  unless  some  registers  of  their  proceedings  were 
taken,  which  might  be  referred  to,  and  examined  upon  occasion.  Besides, 
I  think  it  may  be  clearly  collected  from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  TuIIy's 
Orations,  that  there  wero  some  such  registers  in  beinjr  long  before  the  time 
of  Ccsar*s  consulship.—*  Quid  deinde?  quid  feci  cum  scircm  ita  indicium 
is  iabulas  pnblicas  relatum,  ut  es  tabulse  privata  tamen  custodiis  contine*" 
f^tur;  non  cootiuui  domi,  sed  dividi  passim,'  &c.  pro  SyU.  c.  15.  Now  as.'- 
*e  may  reasonably  suppose  Suetonius  less  accurate  in  his  assertion  with  re* 
gardto  the  Acta  Senatus,  why  may  not  wc  also  suspect  his  accuracy  in  the 
other  instance  of  the  Acta  JOiuma,  especially  if  we  consider  that  tbe  tabuls 
pablics  may  include  both,  and  that  the  Roman ^Mstorians  were  very  careless 
incoBsalting  their  records,  and  searching  after  them? — I  will  lengthen  this 
Aoteaofoitherthan  by  just  mentioning  that  Mr.  Wesseling,  a  German  pro- 
fessoc,  has  attacked  these  Acta  Dfuma  with  a  good  deal  of  learning  aud  in- 
genuity. I  should  make  this  essay  more  tedious  than  it  is  already,  by* 
ooterioginto  the  controversy,  and  therefore  choose  to  refer  the  reader  to  thie 
Wk  irselfL  .        f  Vol.  a.  X  App.  665.  and  690. 

B2      . 
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3[uettNr  of  MacedoTi)  Pof^iliils  Lenas  the  famous  ambasJiador, 
iilras  GflBsar,  Cioeio,  and  Hortetisius^  give  an  air  of  imporr- 
tfice  to  the  moat  trffting  circtnnstances,  which  occasion  their 
being  mentioned.  I  purposely  keep  pretty  close  to  tlie 
mipeial&,  that  the  finroa  and  inaaner  of  drawing  them  up^ 
DMtjr  be  the  better  preserved. 

^  A.  U.  C»  i  e.  from  the  building  of  Rome  585. 
5th  of  the  Kalends  rf  April. 
The  Fasces  with  ^miUiis  the  consul. 

The  coDSuT^  crowned  with  laurel^  sacrificed  at  the  temple 
el  Apollo.  The  senate  assetobled  at  the  Curia  Hostilia  about 
the  8th  hoar;  and  a  decree  passed,  that  the  piu^tors  should 
^ive  sentence  according  to  tne  edicts,  which  were  of  per- 
petual validity.  This  day  M*  Scapula  was  accused  of  an  act 
of  violence  before  C.  Bs&bitis  the  prsetor;  15  of  the  Judges 
were  for  condemning  him,  and  33  for  adjourning  the  cause. 

4th  of  the  KaL  of  April. 
The  Fasces  with  Ucioius  the  cooaul. 

It  thundered^  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  lightning  on  that 
fBMt  of  Mount  Palatine  called  Summai  Veira,  early  in  the 
sAemoon.  A  fray  happened  in  a  tavern  at  the  lower  enti 
^  the  Bttnker's*  Street,  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  Hog-in- 
armour  isairern,  waa  dmgerously  wounded.  Tertinius,  the 
JEdile,  fined  the  butchers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  hy  the  overseers  oF  the  markets.  The  fine  is 
to  be  employed  lo  building  a  chapel  to  the  temple  of  the 
g^desa  TeUtta» 

3d  of  the  KaT.  of  April.    The  Fasces  with  .£milius. 

It  tain^  ^Xtties  on  Mount  Veientine.  Posthumins^  the 
tribtme,  sent  his  beadle  to  the  consul,  beoavse  he  was  uo- 
wiUing  to  eonvene  the  senate  on  that  day;  but  the  tribune 
Deeiania  pntthig  in  his  veto,  the  affair  went  no  further. 

Pridie  Kal.  Aprilis.    The  Fasces  with  Liqinitts. 

The  Latin  festivals  were  celebrated,  a  sacrifi^^e  performed 
on  the  Albao  ]VIout>t,  and  a  dole  of  raw  flesh  distriboited  £». 
the  people.  A  fire  happened  on  Mount  Ccelius;  twofTri- 
siilse  and  five  houses  were  consumed  to  the  ground,  and  four 


*  Called  X»uu%  Mmui,  bfoauM  thert  ^nm  ia  thst  pwrt  ^f  tiie  ttvect  m. 
statue  of  Janu^  At  Va^  upper  end  wa»  <»Ued  Jmus  tttmmiiSy  for  tfae  ^aotc 
reaaon. 

f  Houtes  ttaoding  out  by  themf  elvei,  and  not  joined  to  ibe  ntt  of  the^ted^ 
Mest  of  the  great  s^n's  bouses  at  Rome  were  b«il^  after  tbis  aan^^^ 
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itmtifrtd.  Demipbon,  the  fatnotis  pirate^  who  was  taken 
hy  Lfcintos  Nerv«,  a  provincial  Lteotenanty  was  crucified. 
The  red  statidard  was  displayed  at  thecajpitol,  and  the  Con- 
suls obi  iged  the  youth  who  were  enlisted  tor  the  Mace4oiiiui 
ttar,  to  4ake  a  new  oath  in  the  Campus  Maruns. 

Kal.  April 

Piaulas  the  consul,  and  Cn.  Octavius  the  pi»tor»  set  out 
this  ds^*  for  Macedooiai  in  their  habits  of  war^  and  vast  num- 
bers of  people  attending  them  to  the  gates.  The  funaral  ef 
Marcia  was  performed  with  greater  pomp  of  images  than  at- 
tendance of  mdarners.  The  pontifex  Sempronius  proclaimed 
the  Megaleaian  plays  in  honour  of  Cybeleu 

ith  of  the  Nones  of  ApriL 

A  Ver  Sacrum*  was  vowed,  pursuant  to  tlie  opinioD  of 
the  college  of  priests.  Presents  were  made  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  tne  Etolians.  Ebutius  the  prsstor,  set  out  for  bis 
province  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  stationed  on  the  African  coast, 
entered  the  port  of  Ostia  with  the  tribute  of  that  province.. 
Aq  entertainment  was  given  to  the  people  by  Marda's  sons 
at  their  mother's  funeral.  A  stage  play  was  acted,  this  day 
being  sacred  to  Cybele. 

3d  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

Popilius  Lenasyf  C.  Declmus,  C.  Hostilius,  were  sent 
ftmbassadors,  in  a  joint  commission,  to  the  Kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  in  order  Co  accommodme  the  differences,  about 
which  they  are  now  at  war.  Early  in  the  morning  they  went, 
widi  a -great  attendance  of  cliente  sfnd  rdations,  to  oBernp 
a  sacri&e  and  libations  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUuis, 
l>e£Dre  they  began  their  journey,^' 

The  second  set  tif  the  remain  t  wf  the  Acta  Diuma,  beion|^ 
to  the  year  of  Rome  601.  I  have  already  mtotioned  lioi^ 
they  were  discovered,  and  shall  only  add,  that  they  are  fuller 
and'  more  entenatning  than  die  former,  but  rather  seem 
more  liable  to  objections,  with  regard  to  their  genuineness. 


*  A  Ver  SacriuM  w«t  «  tow  t«  csorifiee  an  ox,  Mhttpf  Or  eoBie  tocli  bes^, 
V>ni  bdtvMA  th«  lUleiidft  of  MaTob,  and  llie  Pridk  KaU  of  June. 

t  tbit  PopUia*  mofctAs4iMliulk  King  of  Syiia»  at  tke  head  of  his  conquer- 
b|  amr,  in  £|fyvt»  and-fbrawing  a  circle  fOadd  Urn  with  to  itiok  he  held  is 
^  Wild,  bid  him  deelarebisMelf  a  Irieod  olrleaeiiif  to  Some  beibre  he  ftture^ 
eetof  H.  llie  JCii«,  4hflngh  Aa>bed  with  suceeha,  chose  the  former}  and  ia 
eoiMe^«eiK9«  of  it,  wiUidrew  hi«  tfOofia  outiif  the  doiiii«i»n»  of  Pwtemy,  nvho 
«A5  an  ally  of  the  Komans. 

as 
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.  ^'  Sjllanus  and  Murena  consuls.    The  Fasces  witli  Muresa. 
3d  of  the  Ides  of  August. 

Murena  sacrificed  early  in  the  morning  at  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  afterwards  assembled  the  senate  in 
Pompey's  senate-house.  Syllanus  defended  Sext.  Ruscins 
of  Larinum,  who  was  accused  of  an  act  of  violence  by  Tor- 
quatus  before  Q..  Comificius  the  praetor.  The  derendant 
was  absolved  by  forty  votes,  and  voted  guilty  by  twenty.  A 
riot  happened  m  the  Via  Sacra,  between  Clodius*s  workmen 
and  Milo's  slaves. 

5th  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
accused  by  Torquatns  of  being  concerned  in  Catiline^s  con^ 
spiracy,  and  gained  his  cause  by  a  majority  of  five  )udges. 
The  tribunes  *  of  the  treasury  were  against  the  defendant. 
One  of  tlie  praetors  advertised  by  an  edict,  that  he  should 
put  off  his  sittings  for  five  days,-  upon  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage.  C.  Caesar  set  out  ft)r  his  government  of  the 
farther  Spain,  having  been  long  detained  by  his  creditors.  A 
report  was  brought  to  Tertinius  the  praetor,  whilst  he  was 
trying  causes  at  his  tribunal^  that  his  son  was  dead :  this  was 
contnved  by  the  friends  of  Copponins,  who  was  accused  of 
poisoning,  that  the  praetor  in  his  concern  might  adjourn  the 
court;  but  that  magistrate  having  discovered  the  falsity  of 
the  story,  returned  to  his  tribunal,  and  continued  taking 
-informations  against  the  accused. 

4tb  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

The  funeral  of  Metella  Pia,  a  vesta!,  was  celebrated ;  she 
■was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  ancestors  in  the  Aurelian 
Road.  The  censors  made  a  bargain  that  the  temple  of  Aius 
Loquens  should  be  repaired  for  25  sesterces.  Q.  Hortensius 
harangued  the    people    about  the   censorship,    and   the 


^  The  judicial  power  In  public  trials  underwent  frequent  alterations  at 
Rome,  and  had  been  lodged  at  different  times  in  the  senators,  the  knights, 
-and  sometimes  in  a  mixed  number  of  both.  It  was  now  shared;  by  the  Anre- 
lian  law,  between  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tribuni 
^Arariiy  who  vrere  Plebeians,  and  paymasters  in  the  Roman  <excheqner:  the 
latter  were  dcpriTed  of^this  privilege  by  i.  C«aar.  The  number  of  judges 
seems  to  have  varied  accordinir  to  the  appointment  iif  the  magiftrates,  or  the 
appointment  of  th«  law  on  which  tho  acousation  was  founded.  At  Milo'a  trial 
(for  instanicc)  they  were  rodveed  by  lot  to  SI ;  and  before  seatence  wasgiTen, 
the  accusers  and  the  accused  rejected  5  out  of  each  order,  so  that  ^1  deter-- 
-niin^d  the  cause,  which  -was  always  done  by  balloi:  but  there  are  other  caaet 
where  the  number  of  judges  is  different. 
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AHobrogick  war«  Advice  arrived  from  Etniria,  that  the  remains 
of  the  hte  conspiracy  had  begun  a  tumult^  headed  by  L. 
Sergiw."* 

An  admirer  of  antiquity  majr  perhaps  fiud  the  same  con* 
ciseness,  clearness,  and  simplicity,  in  tne  ActaDiump,  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  the  inscriptions  upon  the  medaU 
and  public  monuments  of  the  ancients.  I  must  own,  how- 
ever, to  be  impartial,  that  they  want  that  sprightly  hurnoui^ 
and  di£fuse  kind  of  narration,  which  embellish  the  compoai* 
tioDs  of  our  modem  diurnal  historians.  The  Roman  gazet* 
teers  are  defective  in  several  material  ornaments  of  style* 
They  never  end  an  article  with  the  mystical  hiut^  this  occa-- 
sians  great  speculation.  They  seem  to  nave  been  ignorant  of 
such  engaging  introductions^  as  we  hear  it  is  strongly  reported i 
and  of  mat  ingenious,  but  thread-bare,  excuse  for  a  down- 
right lie,  it  wants  confirmaiion.  It  is  also  very  observable^ 
that  the  praetor's  daughter  is  married  without  our  being  told> 
that  she  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty j  merits  and  fortune. 

Another  remark,  which  is  naturally  suggested  from  seye« 
ral  articles  of  these  journals,  is  the  great  regard,  which  tb^ 
Homans  paid  to  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  a  false  and 
ridiculous  religion.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  some  prodigy  is 
observed,  some  sacrifice  or  festival  performed  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  their  deities  upon  the  arms  and  counsels  of 
the  state.  Three  men  of  the  greatest  quality  in  Rome,  be- 
fore  they  set  out  on  an  embassy  of  importance,  go,,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  accompanied  by  their  families  and  friends^ 
jto  beg  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  gods,  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  a  long  journey  and  a  weighty  employ- 
jnent.  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  Romans  thought  a  strict 
practice  of  the  religious  rites  transmitted  to  them,  and  made 
venerable  by  the  institution  of  their  ancestors,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  morality,  how 
much  more  ought  those,  who  live  under  a  true  and  divine 
religion,  which  enjoins  no  precepts  but  what  are  rational, 
no  ceremonies  but  what  are  significant,  to  shew  a  proper  re- 
gard for  it  upon  all  occasions  at  least  never  to  discover  by 
their  lives  and  discourse,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense,  not 
only  of  solid  piety  and  virtue,  but  of  common  decency. 

1740,  Pr^ace. 
'         —  ■ '       ■         ■  ■  ^ 

*  This  incident  seems  obscure.  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  entirely  quashed 
iMrfore  this  time,  so  that  L.  Sergias  cannot  mean  him,  as  it  othenrise  might, 
for  his  name  was  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline ;  nor  can  the  expression  Reliqai^ 

.CoBJnratonim  be  applied  to  Catiline's  commotion  in  Etruria,  which  was  the 
opening  of  the  plot;  whereas  the  words  in  the  Acta  plainly  imply,  that  this 
was  a  renewal  of  it,  by  that  part  of  the  conspimtorBy  who  bad  escaped,  oc 

«we^  ^ei  andJscovertid,  ^ 

..  «.♦    .  .     . 


i,  On  tki  CiUdUgue  ^  the  Harkim  Librafy. 

IL  On  Om  Catalogae  of  the  Harleian  Lifanri « 

T<5  Solieit  a  sab^cfiption  fior  ft  catalojfue  of  hookss  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  some  apology  cannot  bat  be 
Aeces^iy,  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expence 
df  trolume),  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
tottld  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  bookseHer  could 
€tpect  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  trte  must  cease,  at 
lilie  dhpersion  of  the  library. 

Kdf  could  the  reasoiiableness  of  an  unitrersal  rejection  of 
*ur  proposal  be  denied,  if  tliis  catalogue  were  to  be  com<*> 
^ilM  vmh  no  other  view,  th^n  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
ratJ  bdoks  which  it  enumerates,  ind  drawn  up  with  that  inac- 
^rUey  and  concision  whith  may  be  found  in  those  that  are 
4ai]y  pdblished. 

But  Our  design,  lik^  our  proposal,  is  nticottnnon,  and  to 
li^  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expence,  it  being  in* 
fC^fided,  that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  distinct 
classes,  and  e\*ery  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the  age 
6f  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accurately  described ; 
fbat  the  peculiarities  ot  editions  shall  be  remarked,  and  ob^ 
ftet*vations  from  the  authors  of  literary  history  occasionally 
fftterspersed,  that,  by  this  catalcjgud,  we  nftay  inform  pos-* 
Writy,  of  the  e5ccellence  and  value  of  this  greftt  eollection, 
Md  pnhndte  the  knowledge  of  scarce  books,  and  elegant 
ftfitions.  For  this  purpose,^  men  of  letters  are  engaged, 
l^bb  eannot  even  be  supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  ah 
tffpence  above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  shew  that  this  collection  deserves  a  particular  degree 
Bt  fe&Lrdfeoth  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  exceii 
Utrf  Iibra^  that  was  ever  yet  ofiered  to  public  sale,  in  the 
ftuu:e  as  well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains^ 
irid  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  trse  t6 
ftreft  6f  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thuanian,  Heinsian,  ot 
fi^rlierinian  libraries,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a 
General  account  of  the  diiTerent  classes  as  they  are  naturally 
mVided  by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  We  can  indeed  exhibit  only  i  general  idea^ 
it  oA<^e  magnificent  and  cotiftrsed ;  an  idea  of  the  writings  of 
many  nations,  ooHeeted  from  distant  parts  bf  the  world,  dis^ 
covered  sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  ciiriositv,  ^ 
amidst  vbe  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries,  and  the  reposT-  * 
lories  of  ancient  femilies,  and  broii«bt  hither  ^ron  every 
ffttrty  as  to  the  nnivei^l  reeeptaele  ot  learning. 

It  will  be  no  tuipleasing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those 
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that  fikdl  happen  to  peme  it«  should  be  iticlmed  by  it*  t^ 
teStect  on  the  chacBcter  of  the  late  pnoprietors,  and  to  pay 
w—o  trihotc  of  venera^ioti  to  their  ardor  for  literature,  to 
that  gttieroua  mkI  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratiAe4 
with  incessant  searches  and  immense  expenoe,  and  to  which 
t6ey  dedicated  that  time  and  that  superfluity  of  fortune 
whidh  many  others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
cODtedipftible  amuseftnents^  Or  the  gratiBcation  of  guilty  pas^ 
sious.  And,  suvely,  eTery  man,  who  considers  learning  aa 
omameiital  and  advantageous  to  the  comuiunity,  must  alloij^ 
them  the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  introduced 
amongtft  us  authors  not  hitherto  well  known,  and  added  to 
the  litenury  treasures  of  their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man  to  emulate 
&e  cetlectorsof  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manuscripts 
to  eqtop'i^  and  luxuiy,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion 
for  the  conversation  of  die  learned,  and  the  satisfactioti  of 
exteiiiive  fcnowledae,  we  «:e  very  far  from  presuming  to 
hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple  to  assert,  that,  if  any  malii 
should  happen  to  be  seised  with  such  laudable  ambition,  hb 
may  find  in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations  which  arft 
not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover,  that  the  boasted 
Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from  a  perfect  model,  and  that 
even  the  learned  Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  hidk 
in  die  early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  numerous,  Md^ 
thereibre,  catalogues  could  not  very  properly  be  retom«> 
mended  to  the  public,  if  they  had  not  a  more  general  and 
frequent  use,  an  use  which  every  student  hai  experienced^ 
or  neglected  to  his  loss.  By  th«  means  of  catalogues  only 
can  it  be  kbowui  what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of 
leatiting,  and  the  baaard  avoided  of  encountering  difficulties 
which  have  already  been  cleared^  discussing  questions  whleh 
have  abeady  been  decided^  atid  digging  in  mined  of  literal 
tote  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  ofiten  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students,  every  mali 
of  letters  can  declare,  and,  perhltps,  there  are  vety  few  wh6 
have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by 
Uiemaeives^  thoae  observations  which  have  long  giace  beeft 
publisbed,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  willrefuse  tbeib 
the  praise ;  tKN*  can  that  refusal  be  censured  as  any  enormous 
violmtioB  <tf  justice;  for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  theil* 
igDomnce,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of  obscure 
names,  would  not  much  confirm  it,  and  to  villify  for  tbia 
putfQse  the  msitiory  •f  }ti«n  truly  gri^t^ty  wooid  Jie  io  deii^ 
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<bem  tbe  reverence  wbich  they  may  justly  cUim  foon  thoie 
whom  their  writings  have  instracted.  May  the  shade  at  least 
of  one  great  English  critic  rest  without  disturbance,  and  may 
no  man  presume  to  insult  his  memory  who  wantsbis  learnings 
bis  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meetme  reproach^ 
ivhere  praise  is  expected,  every  man  will  certainly  desire  to 
•be  secured,  and  therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to 
.bis  regard  firom  which  he  may  receive  informations  of  tbe 
labours  of  his  predecessors^  such  as  a  catalogue  of  tbe  Har« 
leian  library  will  copiously  afford  him. 

Nor  is  tbe  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance  to  those 
whom  curiosity. has  engaged  in  the  study  of  literary  history, 
and  who  think  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  worLd  more 
worthy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants,  th6 
ilesolatioQ  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of 
empires.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  observing  tbe  first 
.birth  of  new  opinions,  their  struggles  against  opposition, 
itbeir  silent  progress  under  persecution,  their  general  recep* 
tion,  and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  extinction ;  those 
that  amuse  themselves  with  remarking  the  different  periods 
.of  human  knowledge,  and  observe  how  darkness  and  iigbt 
.succeed  each  other,  by  what  accident  the  most  gloomy 
juights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to  tbe  dawn  of  science, 
and  how  learning  has  languished  and  decayed  for  want  of 
^troD^ge  and  regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence 
joi  fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults  of  inva* 
^on  and  the  storms  of  violence;  all  those,  who  desire  any 
Jmowledge  of  tbe  iiteraiy  transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find 
in  catalogues,  like  this,  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  give« 
by  annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history, 
i  tiow  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  dif<- 
iused,  will  be  observed  from  the  catalogue  of  the  various 
jeditions  of  the  Bible,  from  tbe  first  impression  by  Fust,  in 
1462,  to  the  present  time,  in  which  will  be  contained  tbe 
Polyglot  editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those  of 
4he  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek. Septuagint,  and  the  Latin 
•Vulgata,  with  tbe  versions  which  are  now  used  in  the  remotest 

Erts  pf  Europe,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithuania^ 
^hernia,  Finland,  and  IcelandL 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  made  in  our 
•own  country,  there  are  few  whose  expectations  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  English  Bibles,  of  wbich  not 
^one  is  forgotten,  whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty 
.of  the  impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  tbe  text  is  ac» 
ipompanied,  or  for  any  contrpversy  or  persecution  that  it 
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produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity  of  any  single  passage.  With 
jthe  same  care  have  the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily  remarked. 

-  Amongst  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals  and  breviaries, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  iliuminaiious, 
will  be  found  the  Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised 
«uch  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treatises  written  in  England,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  diligently  collected,  with 
a  multitude  of  remarkable  tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small 
treatises,  which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

-  The  regard  which  was  always  paid,  by  the  collectors  of 
this  library,  to  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate 
the  ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to  which 
the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  antiquity  should  have 
seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard  due  to  that 
«tudy  by  which  the  manners  are  most  easily  formed,  and 
from  which  the  most  efficacious  instruction  is  received,  nor 
will  the  most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in  this 
hbrary,  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded  that  re« 
Jate  either  to  the  religious  or  civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  history  have  been 
procured,  who  treat  of  the  state  of  relimon  in  general,  or 
deliver  accounts  of  sects  or  naMons,  hut  those  likewise 
.who  have  confined  themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in 
•every  church,  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the  rules 
4>f  every  society,  or  recounted  the  Hves  of  its  founder  and  its 
•members;  those  who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the 
tucoession  of  bishops;  and  those  who  have  employed  their 
abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular  saints,  or  mar- 
tyrs, or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been  amassed  together, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  determine,  which  h^  been  thought  most' 
^worthy  of  curiosity. 

'  Of  France,  not  only  the  ^neral  histories  and  ancient 
chronicles,  the  accounts. of  celebrated  reigns,  and  narratives 
ef  remarkable  events ;  but  even  the  memorials  of  single  fa- 
milies, thcf  lives  of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular 
cities,  churches  and.  monasteries,  the  topography  of  j>ro-» 
iTinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs,  and  prescriptions^ 
are  here  to  be  found. 

-  The.serend  states.Qf  Italy  have  in  this  tre»siiry»  their 
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particular hittorians,  whose  aecooott  are,  perhsfis,  generttly 
more  exact,  hj  being  less  extensiire,  and  more  iiitersstaig, 
by  being  more  particular. 

Nor  Wis  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different  tiations  of 
the  Germanic  eaipire,  of  which,  neither  the  Sohemiaos, 
Dor  Han^ariafts,  nor  Atistrians,  nor  Barariana,  hate  beM 
Mglected;  nor  hare  their  antiquities,  however  generally 
disregarded,  been  less  studiously  searched,  than  &eir  pre- 
aeM  state. 

The  northern  nations  hare  snpplied  this  collection,  not 
only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with  Gothic  dntiqnitiea,  and 
Kunic  inscriptions;  which  at  least  have  this  claim  to  ?«netA- 
tion,  above  the  remains  of  the  Roman  magnilioenee,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  those  heroes,  by  wtom  the  Rotoan 
empire  was  destroyed,  and  which  may  plead,  at  least  in  tbia 
amtion,  that  they  ougiit  not  to  be  neglected  by  thoae  thftt 
owe  to  the  men  whose  memories  they  preserve,  their  con<- 
stitution,  their  properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  those  collectors  extended  equally  to  all 
t>ajrts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the  northern 
the  somherts  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  ckro«* 
nicies  of  Spain,  and  the  eoaqnest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less  intereoorse^ 
^hose  customs  are  less  accurately  known,  and  whose  history 
is  less  dntinctly  recounted,  there  ate  in  this  library  reposital 
auch  accounts,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  able  to 
obtain;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Saracen,  withont  their  historians* 

That  persons  so  inquisitive,  with  regard  to  the  tranwaetions 
of  lAber  nations,  should  inquire  yet  more  ardently  afUr  the 
history  of  their  own,  may  be  natumUy  expected ;  and>  in«^ 
deed,  this  part  of  the  library  is  no  common  insunue  of  diK«' 
gence  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found  with  the  aaeient 
^mnicles,  and  larger  histories  of  Britain,  the  namtifvfis  of 
single  reigns,  and  the  accounts  of  M0iark4ible  revotutioosi^ 
llie  topogmphical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedierees  of 
ttmtlies,  the  antiqniries  of  churches  and  chiesi  tiie  oro^. 
ceedtn^s  of  parliaments,  the  records  of  monasteries,  and  the 
Jsvcsof  particular  men,  whether  eminent  in  the  chorch  or  the 
Mate^  or  remarkable  in  private  Hfe:  whether  cocempkry  for 
their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their  crtmea;  whether  perse«- 
e«ited  for  tieligion,  or  executed  for  rebelbm. 

Thlit  miemorable  period  of  the  English  history^  whicb  be^ 
^m  «rlth  the.Kttign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  eiida  with 
the  Restoration,  will  almost  furnish  a  libmry  nlooej  auchin 
the  hnipber  oi  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papets,  irbtch  sveie 
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^Uiilied  by  either  party,  god  such  is  die  care  with  which 
they  have  been  preserved. 

Kor  is  histoty  without  the  necessary  preparatives  and  mt* 
lendantsy  geography  and  chronology;  ot  geography,  th# 
best  writers  and  deiineatorB  have  been  procured,  and  pomp 
and  accuracy  have  been  both  regarded.  Ttie  student  of 
ehronologr  may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  tne  cecords  of  time,  and  fixed  the  periods  of  hi»* 
lonr- 

With  the  historians  and  geographers,  may  be  ranked  thef 
wrice»  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  may  be  read  here  iir 
die  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages. 

The  laws  of  daflerent  countries,  as  they  are  in  theniaelvea 
eqfoaiijr  worthy  of  curiosity  with  their  history,  have,  in  this 
collection,  been  justly  regarded ;  and  the  rules,  by  which 
the  variotts  communities  w  the  world  are  govemed,'may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the  ancient  edi*- 
taons  of  the  Papal  decretals^  and  the  commentators  ovi  the 
cml  hw,  the  edicts  of  Spain,  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But,*  with  particular  industry,  have  the  various  wrkeva 
on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been  collected,  from  the 
JBOSt  ancient  to  the  present  time,  fiom  the  bodies  of  the 
atatutes,  to  the  minutest  treatise;  not  only  the  reporu, 
jprecedenu,  and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
tawa  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  will  be  exhibited  in  onr 
catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  has  been  so  far  able  to  eii'^ 
gross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  physic,  philosophy,  or 
criticisau  Those  have  been  though^  with  justice,  .worthy 
of  a  place,  who  have  examined  the  diflferent  species  of 
animals,  delineated  their  form,  or  described  their  proper- 
ties and  instincts,  or  who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  ot  the 
eardi,  treated  on  its  different  strata,  and  analysed  its 
metals ;  or  who  have  amused  themselves  with  less  laborious 
speculations,  or  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  tbeir  thoughts  above  the  minutei^ 
parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  observed  the  motions  of  tbo 
heavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  sydtems  of  the  universe^ 
bare  not  been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  p^eat  an  atiempt,  what^er  has  been  their  success.  Nor 
ha)ve  those  mathematicians  been  rejected,  who  have  applied 
Aeir  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  lite,  or  those  that 
have  deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  architecture, 
and  fortification. 

£ven  arts  of  £sr  less  importance  have  found  their  author^ 
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oor  liave  these  authors  been  despised  by  the  boundless 
curiosity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleian  Library.  The 
writers  on  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky,  than  could  be  expected,  by  those  who 
reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either,  whom  their  edu- 
cation iias  (qualified  to  compose  books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  will  meet,  in 
this  collection,  with  editions  little  known  to  the  most  inqui- 
sitive critics,  and  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
those  whose  great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient  editioii9 
of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheim,  and  Pannartz ;  but 
the  most  accurate  ana  likewise  beautiful  of  Colineus,  the 
Juntse,  Plantin,  Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  fHzevir,  with 
the  commeataries  and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illustrations  of 
those  who  have  confined  their  attempts  to  particular  writers ; 
but  of  those  likewise  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their  revenues,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  tl^ose  that 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  any  of  their  authors  fii|»m  their 
statues  or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to  h^  men- 
tioned, who,  at  the  restoration  of  literature,  imitated  their 
language  and  their  style  with  so  great  success,  or  who  la- 
boured with  so  much  industry  to  make  them  understood: 
such  were  Philelphus  and  Poiitian,  Scaliger  and  Buchanati,- 
and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  these  are  like- 
wise to  be  found  in  this  library;  together  with  the  Delicia),- 
or  collections  of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  those  who  have  so  much  esteemed  the  one,, 
have  paid  an  equal  regard  to  the  other;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nu- 
merous in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  but  surely  the  expecta- 
tion of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  informed 
that  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand  engraven  from 
Raphael,  Titian,  Guide,  the  'Carracci,  and  a  thousand. 
others,  by  Nantueil,  Hollar,  Callet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigoy, 
and  other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  particular  mention,  the  first 
exhibits  a  representation  of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church 
^t  Rome;  thQ  second,  of  that  of  Sl  John  Lateran;  aad  xbe 
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third,  of  the  high  attar  of  St.  Ignatius,  all  painted  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  in  their  proper  colours. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be  conceived- 
£rom  this  account,  however  imperfect;  as  the  variety  of 
subjects  must  engage  the  cariosity  of  men  of  different 
studies,  inclinations,  and  employments,  it  may  be  thought 
of  very  little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments  which  the  ge-> 
Berosity  of  the  proprietors  has  bestowed  upon  it;  yet,  since 
the  compiler  of  the  Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  evea 
that  species  of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library,  perhaps^ 
excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  number  and  excellence, 
than  in  the  splendour  of  its  volumes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  cata- 
lo^ie  will  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  public  curiosity; 
that  it  will  be  purchased  as  a  record  of  this  great  collectioBy 
tod  preserved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  purchaser  of  this 
Kbrary,  if  he  presumes  to  assert  some  claim  to  their  protect 
ttoo  and  encouragement,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  coQtiauing  to  tnis  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The  sale  of 
Vossius^s  collection  into  a  foreign  country  is,  to  this  day,- 
regretted  by  men  of  letters;  and,  if  this  effort  for  the  pre-^ 
vention  of  another  loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disad- 
vantageous to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risque 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

1742,  Dec. 


III.  Account  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  in  the 
British  Museum.* 

This  collection  was  begun  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury,  by  Robert  Harley,  of  Brampton  Bryan,  in  Hereford* 
afaire,  Esq.  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer; and  was  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Cotton. 

He  pui'chaaed  his  first  considerable  collection  in  August 
1705,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  he  got  together  near  2,500 
curious  and  rare  MSS.  among  which  were  those  of  Sir  Simon 
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Two  copies  of  the  book  of  Job  in  Latm,  one  written  in 
Ae  1 1th  century;  the  other,  with  a  gloss,  in  the  12th. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Ruth,  and 
Wisdom,  in  Latin,  with  a  gloss,  written  in  the  13th  century. 

Two  bibUcal  books,  upwards  of  500  years  old,  being 
part  of  a  most  richly  illuminated  MS.  the  first  vol.  of  which 
Deginning  at  Genesis,  and  ending  with  Job,  is  presented 
.  in  the  Bodleian  library  [Arch.  A.  154.]  They  consist  of  texts 
According  to  the  vulgar  Latin,  selected  from  the  books  of 
Maccabees  and  New  Testament,  with  the  subject  of  each 
text,  represented  in  a  picture,  included  in  a  pretty  lar^e 
circle.  Underneath  each  text  is  an  interpretation  in  Latin, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  generally  ap- 
plies 8uc£  text  to  demonstrate  the  happiness  of  virtue  and 
the  misery  of  vice.  These  explications  are  also  represented 
in  historical  paintings,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  illu- 
minated ornaments. 

Three  very  fair  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Wick- 
liflPs  translation,  all  written  in  his  time,  and  one  of  them, 
9&  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand.  To  one  of  these  copies  is 
prefixed  a  calendar  of  the  lessons  and  gospels  of  all  the 
Veere.  At  the  end  are  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Lao- 
diceaos,  aod  the  lessons  and  epistles  of  the  old  ^*  lawe,  that 
ben  red  in  the  cbirche  all  the  yeere  after  the  use  of  Salis- 
bury.'^ 

The  four  gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius, 
said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  and  in  a  hand  nearly 
coeval  with  it,  to  be  the  proper  hand* writing  of  King  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

A  most  august  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  in  capitals, 
written  in  the  1  Ith  century. 

An  ancient  traoscript  oi  the  Greek  gospels,  adorned  with 
a  creat  variety  of  historical  paintings,  and  accompanied 
with  an  explanatory  treatise  on  the  evangelists  and  evan-* 
gelical  lessons,  a  menology,  the  canons  oi  Eusebius  written 
in  iUumioated  blue  and  gold  letters,  his  epistle  to  Carpian, 
the  preface  of  Irenaeus,  and  another- preface  taken  from 
Coscna,  the  Egyptian's  Christianorum  opinio  de  Mundo, 
$ive  topographia  Christiana;  allowed  to  be  at  le^  as  old  as 
tixe  12th.century«  It  is  £aid  in  a  not^  writteo  on  a  spare 
leaf  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery,  that  took  its  appellation  from  the  prophet  Eiias. 

A  fair  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  the  1 1th 
century,  with  the  pictures  of  the  EvAugelists  painted  on 
gold  crowns,  and  their  names  written  on  the  margins  in 
Arabic  characters. 
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Two  other  copies  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  m  the 
12th  century,  aud  another  of  the  same  age,  adorned  witb 
the  pictures  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Evangelists. 

An  elegant  transcript  of  the  four  gospels  in  Greek,  written^ 
in  the  1 3th  century,  illuminated  and  adorned  with  paintingS|i 
and  two  others  of  the  same  century. 

A  most  venerable  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels  of  St. 
Jerome^s  version,  with  the  prefaces  and  canons  of  Eusebius; 
the  whole  written  in  capitals,  and  allowed  to  be  1200  years 
old.  In  this  MS.  it  is  observable,  that  the  genealogy  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  appears  to  be  distinct,  and  separated  from 
St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The  following  words,  in  two  inde- 
pendent lines,  occurrbg  after  the  17th  verse  of  that  chapter: 

Genealogia^  Htimsque^ 
Incip.  eoangl  seed.  MATTh- 

So  that  the  gospel  begins  at  the  1 8th  verse  of  the  first  chap« 
ter,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  Evan- 
gelists written  in  Ireland,  and  in  another  MS.  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  the  twelfth  century ;  which  MSS.  are  both 
preserved  in  this  library.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  like 
distinction  or  separation  of  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed 
Saviour^  from  the  other  part  of  St  Matthew's  gospel,  is 
made  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  formerly  he^ 
Jon^ng  to  King  JEthelstan,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
toman  library  ^iberius,  A.  II.)  which  book  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  the  succeeding  kings  of  England,  at 
the  time  of  their  taking  their  coronation  oath. 

A  noble  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels,  in  capital  letters 
of  gold,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Every  page  of  the 
sacred  text,  consisting  of  two  separate  columns,  is  inclosed 
within  a  broad  and  beautifully  illuminated  border.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists,  with  their  sjrmbolic  animals,  are 
curiously  painted  in  the  front  of  their  respective  gospels; 
the  initial  letter  of  each  gospel  is  richly  illuminated,  and  so 
large  as  to  fill  an  entire  page.  To  the  whole  are  prefixed 
the  prologues,  arguments,  and  breviaries;  two  letters  of 
St.  Jerome  to  Damasus,  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  his  letters 
to  Carpian,  and  a  capitular  of  the  gospels  for  the  course  of 
dbe  year,  all  of  them  written  in  small  golden  characters. 

A  transcript  of  the  Latin  gospels,  with  their  usual  accom- 
paniments ;  of  the  same  age  with  the  last  MS.  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  but  of  a  small  alphabet;  and  remarkable  for 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
is  placed. 
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An  exemplar  of  the  holy  gospels,  likewise  written  in  th^ 
8tfi  century,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ciricius  at  Soissons.  To  this  maimscript  are  prefixed  the 
episile  to  Damasus,  and  the  usual  arguments,  prologues, 
&c.  with  an  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  and  vestments  belonging  to  that  church,  and  a 
Hst  of  its  saints. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  four  Latin  gospels,  also  written 
in  the  8th  century.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  reading  of 
the  23d  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel  is,  "  Si 
sic  eum  vblo  manere  donee  veniam;"  and  that  of  the  24th 
verse  is,  **  Si  eum  volo  manere/' 

The  four  gospels  of  St.  Jerome's  version,  with  his  pro- 
logues, arguments,  &c.  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  10th 
century.  This  MS.  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  following 
subjects,  painted  on  purple. grounds,  viz.  before  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  a  circle,  are,  the  representation  of  our 
Saviour,  sitting  as  enthroned ;  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
book  of  the  new  law,  that  of  the  old  law  lying  in  his  lap; 
with  the  font  evangelists  in  the  angles,  kneeling.  2dfy, 
Our  Saviour  standing,  with  St.  John  resting  his  head  on  his 
bosom.  3dly,  The  portrait  of  St.  Matthew.  Ai^d  4thlj, 
The  salutation  of  the  virgin.  Before  St.  Mark's  gospel  are^ 
the  portrait  of  that  evangelist,  and  the  dormition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  are  his 
portrait,  and  the  crucifaxion  of  our  Saviour.  Before  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  are  the  picture  of  that  evangelist,  and 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Two  other  copies,  written  in  the  same  century;  one  of 
them  finely  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Jerome;  and  having  the  rubrics  written  in  silver 
letters. 

A  very  fair  and  valuable  exemplar  of  the  Latin  gospels,  of 
the  vulgate  edition,  once  belonging  to  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury;  elegantly  written  in  the  10th  century, 
but  unhappily  despoiled  of  the  initial  leaves  of  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  probably  tor  the 
sake  of  the  illuminations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
is  a  syllabus  of  the  evangelical  lessons,  according  to  the 
iisage'of  the  Roman  church;  and  at  the  end  is  inserted  the 
memorable  contest  between  Gundulphus,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Picote,  sheriff  of  Grandebruge. 

The  Latin  gospels,  written  with  red  ink,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nth  century,  and  in  the  Anglo-Normanic 
character.    In  this  MS.  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  is  also 
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detached  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Mattbew^s  gospel ;  as  is 
likewise  the  first  part  of  the  18th  verse  of  the  hrst  chapter, 
**  Christi  autem  generatio  sic  erat"  Al!  the  rubrics  are 
written  in  gold  capital  letters;  and  the  initial  letter  of  each 
gospel  is  also  of  gold,  and  fills  an  entire  page. 

The  four  Evangelists,  written  in  the  Irish  character,  by 
Bri^'dianus,  or  Maol  Bri^hte,  for  the. use  of  Giila,  coarb, 
or  vicar  of  the  church  ot  St.  Patrick,  supposed  by  Father 
Simon  to  be  at  least  700  years  old.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
authentic  copies  of  the  Latin  gospels,  which  the  Irish  have 
ever  sent  out  of  their  island.  To  this  exemplar  are  added, 
St.  Jerome^s  prologue  of  the  canons  of  the  four  gospels,  an 
explanation  of  such  Hebrew  and  Syriac  names  as  occur  in 
the  gospels,  a  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Irish  vocabulary,  the 
usual  prefaces,  an  interlineary  gloss,  and  a  Catena  Patrum. 

A  transcript  of  the  four  Evangelist3  of^  the  Latin  vulgate^ 
with  various  readings,  in  Irish  characters. 

The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  tho 
Apocalvpse  in  La  tip,  with  the  arguments,  &c.  above  1000 
years  Ola;  prior  to  St.  Jerome's  corrections.  The  reading 
of  the  3th  veirse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  St. 
John,  is  in  the  manuscript,.  ^^  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  $piritus,.agua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.^* 

St.  Paul's  epistles  in  Arabic.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  in  Latin,  with  a  gloss;  his  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans* 
and  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  written  in  the 
12tb  century.   ' 

A  Roman  psalter  of  St.  Jerome,  written  about  the  time  of 
our  King  Eagar;  illuminated;  and  each  psalm  elegantly 
embelli^ed  with  a  most  curious  historical  drawing,  illus* 
trating  the  text.  A  psalter,  with  the  litany,  calendar,  &c. 
ele^^tly  written;  illuminated  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
jnioiature  paintings  of  the  Uth  century.  A  most  curious 
and  finely  preserved  psalter,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic, 
written  in  the  12th  century.  Kinjg  Henry  Ill/s  psalter, 
curiously  illuminated;  and  written  for  his  use  by  Thomas 
de  Langley.  A  Greek  psalter,  with  sacred  hymns,  of  the 
1 1  th  century*  An  extremely  fine  Greek  psalter,  of  the  1 2th 
centufy ;  and  another  of  the  same  age,  once  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.  A  Latin  psalter,  with  sacred 
hymns,  written  in  the  13th  century.  Two  Arabic  psaiterS| 
to  one  of  \^hich  are  subjoined  a  psalm  composed  oq  the 
slaying  Goliah;  and  ten  sacred  canticles,  extracted  from 
the  scripture.  A  Greek  and  Russian  psalter.  A  Sclavonic 
psalter.    Ao  exposition  of  the  psalter  in  Latio,  iUuminat^ 
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and  most  accurately  written  in  a  band  of  the  10th  centnry ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  transcripts  of  the  dif- 
ferent biblical  books,  written  in  the  lOth,  11th,  and  12th 
centuries. 

Cabbalas,  Talmuds,  and  Talmudical  books,  Targums,  Ex- 
positions, Glosses,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  other  languages,  compiled  by  the  most  celebrated  Rab- 
bins. Amongst  these  are,  a  very  fine  copy  of  Maimonides 
ie  Lege,  in  Hebrew,  and  without  points,  written  in  1472, 
by  Salomon  Bel  Alzuk;  and  the  Sephera  Misvot  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Jacob  de  Cosi ;  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  A  very  beautiful  transcript  of  Maimomdes*s 
Moreb  Nebuchim,  in  Hebrew,  written  in  small  characters 
by  a  Spanish  hand^  and  finely  illuminated.  R.  Levies  He- 
brew commentary  on  Job,  written  in  the  14th  century. 
Sundry  very  elegant  and  ancient  copies  of  the  liturgies  of 
the  German  and  other  Jews;  particularly  a  liturgy,  «c.  of 
the  German  Jews,  written  in  the  13th  century.  The  Ma- 
ehazor,  or  office  of  prayers,  composed  for  their  greater 
feasts,  differing  from  the  common  printed  liturgy,  and  writ* 
ten  in  the  14th  century.  The  order  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  Rubrics  are  more  ample  than  in  the  printed  books. 
Transcripts  of  R.  Jacob  Ben  Asher,  and  R.  Ben  Ezra*s  four 
orders;  containing  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  ceremonies^ 
as  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  present  dispersion. 

Near  200  volumes  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  :  parti- 
cularly a  copy  of  part  of  the  works  of  St  Hilary,  written  in 
the  9tn  century,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  -church  of 
St  Mary  and  St  Nicholas  of  Arenstein.  A  fine  transcript 
of  St  Augustine^s  sermons  on  the  gospel  and  first  epistle  of 
St  John,  written  in  the  12th  century,  belonging  to  tne  sam6 
monastery.  A  beautiful  exemplar  of  the  same  father's  dis* 
courses  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  written  in  the  12th  century ; 
and  anotlier,  containing  his  books  **  De  Civitate  Dei,  et  de 
Trinitate,*'  written  in  the  13th  century.  St  Chiysostom's 
Greek  homilies  on  the  epistle  to  Timothy,  written  in  the 
13th  century.  The  works  of  St  Athanasius  in  Greek,  of  the 
14th  centurv.  The  homilies  of  St  Basil,  Ephraim  fcyrus, 
and  John  Cnrysostom,  in  Greek,  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  and  another  copy  of  the  same,  with  St  Gregory's  en- 
comium on  St  George  and  St  Marina,  likewise  oftbe  same 
fiC^e.  As  also  ancient  councils,  canons  and  constitutions  ec- 
clesiastical, great  variety  of  annotations,  commentaries^ 
expositions^  harmonies  of  the  four  gospsls,  paraphrases^ 
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histories  of  the  Old  and  NewTestament,  &c.withS  multitiide 
of  theological  treatises,  many  of  which  are  highly  worthy  to 
be  consulted. 

Liturgies  and  Liturgical  books ;  as  the  liturgies  of  SS4 
Chr}*sostomy  Basil,  and  Nazianzen^  of  which  tliere  are  in 
this'collection  two  very  fair  copies  in  Greek,  one  with  thtd 
prayers  and  evangelical  and  epistolical  lessons,  Written  ill 
the  1 1th  century,  and  the  other  written  in  the  14th  cfehttiryi 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Syria,  Two  taif  volumeb,  con- 
taining the  Samaritan  liturgy.  The  Russian  liturgy*  Thlft 
liturgies  t>f  the  Romanand  Greek  churches;  particularly  ft 
most  valuable  exemplar  of  that  of  the  lattet;  wherein  tb^ 
several  offices,  chatits,  hymns,  and  amiphones,  Are  mailced 
with  Greek  musical  notes,  according  to  the  present  usag^ 
of  that  church.  A  cuHous  liturgy,  udortied  with  beautihil 
paintings  and  illuminations;  Which,  from  the  calendar  of 
German  saints  inserted  iti  it,'  is  supposed  to  fadve  formerly 
belonged  to  sonle  chuirch  in  Germany. 

Missals,  Breviaries,  and  Hours  of  the  Holy  Vii^ih,  ac*- 
t^ordingto  the  use  of  thle  Rc^rban,  English^  and  Galliciah 
churches;  rituals,  ordinals,  books  of  offices,  processionals, 
and  gradUals :  many  of  them  curiously  illuminated,  and 
richly  jidornl^a  with  fine  historical  paintings;  among  thes^ 
is,  the  missal  of  the  church  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  which, 
besides  its  exquisite  paintings,  is  remarkable  for  having  ih 
the  litany  of  saints,  after  the  three  holy  archangels,  one  tb 
the  angel  tJriei;  tiotwithstanding  sev^ml  councils  had 
strictly  forbidden  the  invocation  of  more  thiin  the  thr^e  firsi. 
A  missal  adorned  with  exquisite  paintings^  wherein  the 
figures  afre  represented  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  tb 
which  is  add<ed  a  calendar,  ornamented  witli  several  curious 
miniatures,  wherein  ih6  several  labours  of  the  fkrm  and 
vineyard  throaghout  the  y^ar  are  curiously  delineated. 
Two  breviaries,  painted  in  a  most  exquisite  manner;  to 
each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  calendar  finely  decorated  with 
miniatures  of  saints,  country  sports^  and  (employments,  &6. 
As  also  many  others. 

Ancient  Evangelisteria  and  Lectionaries ;  amongst  which 
are,  an  evangelisterium,  written  in  Greek  capital^  in  the  9th 
century.  An  evangeiisterium,  in  Greek  capitals,  written  in 
the  year  995,  by  Constantine,  Presbyter:  the  first  page 
thereof,  and  the  references  to  the  chapters,  are  in  letters 
of  gold.  Another  evangeiisterium,  adorned  with  pictures 
of  the  four  evansehsts  finely  painted,  and  the  rubric  written 
in  letters*  of  gold.  At  the  end  is  a  certificate,  signed  on  the 
lOth  of  Mar^h  )699)  by  Laurence  Alexander  Zacagnius 
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principal  librarian  of  the  Vatican^  teBtifying  that  this  MS. 
was  <hen  upwards  of  700  years  old.  Three  evangelisteria, 
written  in  the  11th  century;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  written  on  parchment,  from  whence  the  words  of  some 
other  book  have  been  erased.  Also  an  elegant  illuminated 
transcript  of  *^  Wickliifs  Gospelis  and  Epistolis  of  all  the 
festis  in  the  yeer  by  ordre  as  thei  ben  red  in  the  messe  book 
after  the  use  of  Salisbery." 

Store  of  Menologies,  Martyrologies,  and  Lives  of  Saints; 
which,  though  they  are  to  be  reaS  with  ^reat  caution,,  yet 
furnish  senume  matter  of  gt>od  note,  and  not  readily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere. 

A  variety  of  other  books  of  Religion  and  Devotion ;  parti- 
cularly a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Passio  Christi  secundum 
EvangeUstas,  with  prayers  to  God  and  several  saints,  neatly 
written  in  Saxon  characters,  and  in  the  8th  century.  A  book 
of  prayers,  benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  in  Latin,  written  in 
the  10th  century.  WickliflTs  summary  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  their  authority  and  use  to 
Christian  men.  His  postils ;  and  his  notes  on  the  Pater^ 
Noster,  with  sundry  ojther  discourses.  A  book  in  the  Ar- 
menian tongue,  containing  the  Apostles'  Creed,  a  history  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  form  of  proper  confession  to  be  used  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament.  A  translation  into  Persic  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour;  written  originally  in  the  Portueuese 
.tongue  by  Father  Jerome  Xaver.  Ethiopic  prayers.  Seve- 
ral transcripts  of  the  Alcoran,  in  Arabic,  Persic,  and  other 
lanfi^uages;  and  commentaries  thereon.  A  collection  of 
Mohammedan  prayers,  written  in  the  Persic  and  Turkish 
tongues.  The  Nadbam^  or  collection  of  sentences  con- 
tained in  the  Alcoran ;  with  the  apophthegms  of  Mohammed. 
Three  books  of  prayers  in  Arabic,  two  of  them  written  in 
the  African  character.  Together  with  other  tracts  on  the 
.Mohammedan  religion. 

An  amazing  number  of  curious  and  authentic  manuscripts, 
relative  as  well  to  the  Topographic^  Description  and  Anti- 
quities of  Britain,  as  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Kingdom;  its  laws,  constitution,  and  government: 
this  mine  appears  inexhaustible,  and  every  vein  full  of  the 
richest  stores. 

First,  For  the  Topographical  part ;  histories  and  survej^ 
of  several  counties,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants; 
memorials  of  the  founding  and  incorporation  of  cities,  towns, 
.  boroughs,  and  villages,  with  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
Iiaye  happened  to  each;  their  antiquities,  and  other  curio- 
sities.   Accounts  of  the  erections  of  temples^  castles,  aiti 
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other  buildings;  and  of  the  remains  (if  any)  of  such  as  hare 
been  destroyed.  The  establishment  and  endowment  of  pa- 
rishes, foundations  of  religious  houses,  books  of  ancient 
tenures,  inquisitions  post  mortem^  escheats,  customarieSy 
terriers  of  .manors,  perambulations  of  forests,  accounts  of 
ancient  coin,  monumental  inscriptions,  forts,  camps,  roads, 
military  ways,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have  been 
casually  discovered  in  particular  places.  Notes  concerning 
the  most  remarkable  rivers,  mountains,  mines,  minerals,  and 
other  curiosities.  A  variety  of  tracts,  and  memoranda^  re- 
lating to  particular  parts  of  England,  as  well  in  its  pristine 
^tate,  when  separated  into  petty  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
principalities,  during  the  times  of  the  Britains,  Romans, 
and  Saxons,  as  subsequently,  when  under  the  dominion  <^ 
one  monarch,  divided  into  counties,  ridings,  rapes,  wapen- 
takes, &c.  As  also  the  laborious  collections  made  by  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes,  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Mr.  Erdes- 
wick,  honest  John  Stow,  Mr.  Charles,  Lancaster  herald, 
and  others. 

Secondly,  For  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History ;  valur 
able  copies  of  our  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers,  as  Gil- 
das,  Nennius,Asserius  Menevensis,  Alfred  of  Beverly,  Abbot 
Benedict,  Castoreus  or  John  Beaver,  J.  Brompton,  Raulf 
Boun,  Douglass,  Monk  of  Glastonbury,  Edmerus,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  Gisebum,  R. 
•Hoveden,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Peter  de  Ickham,  John  Jose- 
lyne,  R.  Hidden,  Peter  Langtoft,  J.  Lewis,  Adam  Murimuth, 
GeoiFery  oi  Monmouth,  Robertus  Montensis,  John  Pyke, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Robert  de  Reading,  Thomas  Rudbume, 
Simeon  of  Durh^i,  Richard  Sporte,  Nicholas  Trivett,  John 
Wallingford,  Thomas  Walsingham,  Walter  of  Coventry, 
Gotaelinus  de  Sancto  Bertino,  and  sundry  anonymous  au- 
thors of  good  value.  A  finely  illuminated  copv  of  John 
Harding's  chronicle,  much  more  perfect  than  tne  edition 
published  by  Grafton,  and  containing  the  letter  of  defiance 
sent  to  King  Henry  the  IV.  by  the  old  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Henry  Hptspur,  his  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
his  brother,  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  some  dis- 
courses of  the  same  old  Earl,  touching  John  of  Gaunt;  a 
map  of  Scotland,  from  Carlisle  to  the  water  of  Tay;  and 
another,  from  thence  to  Sutherland  and  Cathness;  with 
sundry  other  matters  omitted  likewise  by  Grafton.  A  tran- 
script of  John  de  Trevisa^s  translation  of  Higden's  Poly- 
chronicon,  differing  from  the  account  given  of  that  work  by 
fale  and  Pitts;  together  with  several  other  translations  and 
composiiioos  of  Trevisa^  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
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book.  No  less  than  four  ancient  copies  of  the  Polycratica 
Temporum  of  Roger  Cestrensis;  rroni  whence  R.  Higden 
stole  his  Polychronicon.  The  famous  and  very  ancient 
copy  of  William  Malmsbnry's  elaborate  treatise  de  Gestis 
Regurh  Anglbrum,  which  was  formerly  preserved  with  great 
religious  care  at  Rochester.  An  exemplar  of  his  four  books; 
de  Gestis  Pontificum,  written  in  the  12th  century:  and 
tereral  transcripts  of  the  Dunstable  Chronicle,  one  whereof 
{s  most  beautifully  illuminated ;  and  another  adorned  with 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  divers  emperors  and  kings. 

Chronicled  and  histories  of  abbies,  and  other  religious 
kionses;  as  those  of  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  Alnewick,  Ber- 
.mondsey,  St.  Edmond'sBury,  St.  David's,  Hlies,  Litchfield^ 
telv,  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  Peterborough. 

IIL  Lives  of  particular  kings,  and  histories  of  their  reigns. 
As  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  king  Harold,  of  whose  life  and 

Eiracles  here  is  a  very  fair  copy,  written  in  the  12th  century, 
enrjr  L  Richard  I.  Henry  III.  Edward  L  Edward  IL  and 
Edward  IIL  The  History  of  Richard  II.  written  by  Fraii. 
lie  Marque,  a  French  gentleman,  attendant  on  the  court  in 
the  queen's  service;  adorned  with  sixteen  admirable  paint- 
ings, wherfein  the  principal  persons  and  habits  of  thos^ 
timeis  are  most  accurately  represented.  As  also  those  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

Malny  original  instructions  to  ambassadors,  and  letters 
Iwrhich  passed  between  them  and  the  chief  ministers  of  their 
courts ;  together  with  authentic  copies  of  an  immense  num* 
berdf  btbei-s.  '     . 

Letters  to  and  from  foreign  princes  and  states,  negotia- 
tions, allidnccs,  lea.gues,  truces,  and  treaties  of  peace,  com* 
inerce,  ahd  navigation. 

Summons  to  parliament  from  the  49th  'of  Henry  IIL  to 
the  2lst  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL  m  many 
places  large'r  and  more  correct  than  the  work  published 
tinder  that  title,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Transcripts  of 
the  rolls,  journals  and  memoranda  of  parliament ;  particu- 
larly a  copy  bf  the  parliament  rolls,  beginning  at  the  4th 
tfear  of  King  Edward  ll.  and  continued  to  the  end  of  thfe 
last  parliament  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in  thirty  volunoes; 
amongst  which  are  the  parliament  rolls  of  the  5th,  8th,  and 
9th  years  of  King  Edward  IL  which  are,  with  others,  omitted 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  abridgment  of  the  To^er  re- 
cords, and  by  him  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIIL  to  thfe 
end  of  the  year  1740,  69  volumes.  As  also  111  other  volumes, 
containing  the  Joumftls  of  bhe  House  of  CoimooDSj  fro^i  tte 
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first  year  (inchisive)  of  King  Edw.VI.  t<j  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1701.  A  numerous  collection  of  privileges  and  orders  of  par- 
liament, and  sundry  papers  relative  to  parliamentary  affairs. 

Proclamations,  original  lettelrs,  journals,  and  other  books 
of  the  privy  council. 

Books  of  aids,  subsidies,  reliefs,  taxes,  granted  to  sundry 
particular  kings  of  England;  and  acconapt  oooks  of  the  pro* 
duct  and  disposal  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  the 
croivD. 

Letters,  papers,  books  of  docqiiets,  &c.  relative  to  the  ofE* 
ces  of  the  privy  seal,  signet,  ordnance,  admiralty,  navy,  vic- 
tualling, customs,  and  excis^.  Three  volumes  of  veiy  in- 
teresting original  papers  artd  letters,  which  belonged  to  John 
Holies,  Duke  of  NevvCastle,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Q.ueeii 
Anne;  giving  a  better  insight  Intd  the  trahsactions  of  those 
times,  and  the  immense  sums  issued  on  Account  of  the  forces 
employed  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  can  easily 
be  met  with  elsewhfel-e. 

Accounts  of  the  publit;  revenue,  and  national  expences. 
Books  ahd  papers  of  the  hbusehold,  and  treasurer  of  the 
chamber.  Inventories  and  indentures  6f  the  jewel  oiBce  and 
tvardrobe.  Orders,  proceedings,  ^rid  ajccounts  of  the  ofBcQ 
of  works.  La\vs  ana  ordinances  for  inanagement  of  the 
Inint. 

IV.  Several  larg^  collections  of  leftfers  and  speeches  of  our 
kings,  their  chief  ministers,  and  other 'persons  of  eminence; 
particularly  four  volutries;  contiiihing  original  letter^  by  the 
royal  family  of  England,  frofti  Henry  VI  il.  to  the  end  of 
King  Charles  I.  Eighteen  volumes  of  original  letters  of  di- 
vers considerable  persons,  relating  to  public  affairs,  from 
the  year  1307  to  1716.  And  two  volumes,  containing  letters 
written  to  Henry,  prifice  of  Wales ;  together  with  original 
draughts  Of  his  own  letters.  The  above  volumes  afford  in-* 
teresting  anecdotes,  particularly  I'elative  to  Quden  Eliza- 
bethy  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  unnoticed  by  the 
taiost  elaborate  writers  of  the  English  history  ;  and  may  be 
justly  deemed  inestimable  retuains  of  the  times  to  which  they 
relate. 

V.  Histories  of  the  first  planting  and  propagating  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  its  growth  and  increase  under 
fte  British  and  Saxon  prelates. 

The  lives  and  successions  of  English  archbishops  and 
bishops ;  particularly  a  most  noble  illumihated  copy  of  the 
lives  of  the  seven  first  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Gotse- 
linus  de  Sancto  Bertino,  monk  of  St  Augustine^s  at  Can«^ 
terbary^  in  the  time  of  St  Anselm^  and  of  which  the  first 
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part  onlvy  containing  the  life  of  St  Augustine^  is  published 
Dy  Mr.  Wharton. 

Saxon  and  English  councils,  and  the  canons  promulgated 
by  them.    Provincial  and  diocesan  canons  and  constitutions. 

The  forms  and  manner  of  election,  and  consecration  of 
archbishops  and  bishops;  their  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and 
courts.  Surveys,  terriers,  and  rentals  of  their  possessions^ 
taxations  of  their  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  inquisitions 
relative  to  the  state  of  their  respective  dioceses* 

Lives  and  canonizations  of  sundry  British^  Saxon,  and 
English  saints. 

VI.  Authentic  papers  and  memorials  relating  to  the  dis* 
solution  of  religious  houses :  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reformation;  particularly  draughts  of  acts  of  parliament  for 
their  dissolution,  some  in  the  nand-writing  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  Inventories  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuamles  be-- 
longing  to  them.  Inquisitions,  with  the  state  of  several 
episcopal  dioceses,  and  the  returns  made  thereto  by  the 
bishops.  Accounts  of  the  erection  and  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  augmentation  ;  with  four  original  and  very  valuable 
irolumes  belonging  to  that  court 

Historical  accounts  of  the  successions,  rights,  forms,  and 
instruments  of  elections  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  su- 

{leriors,  and  their  officers.  Cliartuiaries,  registers,  and 
edger  books  of  sundry  monasteries.  The  most  accurate 
and  valuable  register  of  Dunstable,  begun  by  Richard  de 
Morins,  the  prior  of  that  house,  and  carried  on  from  the 
foundation  ot  the  priory  by  King  Henry  I.  to  the  reforma* 
tion. 

VII.  Statutes  of  the  two  universities,  and  of  their  several 
colleges  and  halls,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  materials  relating 
to  their  histories  and  antiquities ;  with  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation  upon  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  authenticated  under  the  hands  of  public  no* 
taries. 

VIII.  Papers  relating  to  the  laws,  polity,  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  England;  divers  copies  of  the  laws  of  several 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings.  Transcripts 
of  divers  of  the  MagnsB  Chartae  of  King  Henry  III.  and  an 
inspeximus  and  copy  of  his  confirmation,  both  of  the  sreat 
charter,  and  of  the  similar  one,  sealed  by  Pr.  Edward,  at 
liondon,  the  10th  day  of  March,  1264.  Transcripts  of  an- 
cient statutes,  never  printed.  Readings  of  them ;  and  ex« 
tracts  of  all  the  private  acts  of  parliament  remaining  in  the 
TloUs  Chapel 
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Historical  accounts  of,  and  memorandtims  relating  ta,* 
baronies,  serjeancies,  knight  fees,  and  other  tenures.  Copies 
of  escheat,  rolls,  inquisitions  post  mortem^  pleas  of  the 
crown,  &c.  and  abundance  of  other  law  books. 

Many  treatises  on  the  institution,  establishment,  and  juris* 
diction"^ of  the  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  Common  Bench, 
Courts  of  Wards  and  liveries.  Star  Chamber,  and  Chan- 
cery; as  also  of  the  Courts  Leet,  Baron,  Pye- Powder,  and 
other  inferior  courts,  the  forms  and  methods  of  proceedings 
in  them  respectively,  and  accounts  of  their  several  office^ 
roasters,  and  recoras. 

Discourses  on  the  antiquity,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  great  officers  of  jhe  kingdom;  to  wit,  the  Mar- 
shal, Steward,  Constable,  and  Admiral.  The  forms,  cere- 
monies, and  proceedings  used  in  their  courts;  and  extraor- 
dinary trials  before  them.  ' 

Original  charters  of  our  ancient  kings,  as  Edward  the 
Elder,  Edgar,  Hardicanute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor, 
The  famous  Cliarter  of  King  Edgar,  wherein  he  is  stiled 
Marium  Brit  Dominus:  which  Dr.  Hicks  hath  demonstrated 
to  have  been  forced  after  the  Norman  conquest  A  curious 
book,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  adorned  with  bosses 
and  hasps  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled ;  the  cover  and  all  thd 
leaves  indented  at  the  top;  containing  four  original  Inden- 
tures of  Covenant,  illuminated  and  embeliisbed  with  histori- 
cal miniatures,  dated  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  19th  year  of 
King  Henry  VII.  and  made  between  that  king  and  th^  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  for  certain  masses 
to  be  for  ever  after  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
then  determined  to  be  built  at  the  east  end  of  that  church,  as 
a  place  of  reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family;  and  for  other  purposes.  To  this  indenture 
book,  five  broad  seals  of  King  Henry  VII.  preserved  in  silver 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  his  badges  of  the  portcullis  and 
rose  sprigs,  are  appendant  by  strings  of  silk^  and  gold  and 
silver  thread. 

IX,  Heraldical  and  armorial  books,  particularly  foims  of 
appointing  and  crowning  kin^  at  arms,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  subordinate  officers,  tricks  of  arms,  and  en- 
signs armorial.  Tracts  on  the  order  of  the  garter,  pedigrees 
ot  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  with  notes, 
monumental  and  fenestral  inscriptions  illustrating  th^&r 
family  histories. 

X.  Register-books,  chartularies,  and  other  evidences  of 
libe  estates  of  our  ancient  nobility. 

XL  Ceremonials,  Pomps,  and*^  Solemnities;  as  the  coro- 
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nations  of  most  of  our  kiogq  aod  queens  from  the  time  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  to  that  ot  King  George  II.  Public  entries^ 
introductions,  teceptions^  and  feastings  of  royal  and  princely 
visitors,  foreign  ambassadors,  &c«  with  the  forms  of  their 
departures,  and  accounts  of  the  presents  made  to  tliem  on 
those  occasions.  Tilts,  journies,  justs,  royal  masks,  aiid 
other  public  entertain^ments,  public  processions  and  caval- 
cades. Funerals  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  great  per- 
sonages allied  to  the  royal  tamily,  and  also  of  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction. 

XII.  In  regard  to  Wales,  here  are  topographies,  descrip- 
tions, and  general  histories  of  the  principality. 

Natural  and  civil  histories  of  several  of  its  counties,  sur^ 
veys  of  commotes,  and  extent  of  lands. 

Statutes  touching  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  orders  for  the 
observance  of  the  council  of  Wales. 

Transcripts  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha;  collections  of 
particular  laws  and  custoois  prevailing  in  different  parts  of 
^e  principality;  accounts  ot  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
principality;  lists  of  fee-farm  rents;  and  pleas  of  Quo  War- 
ranto upon  liberties  claim<ad. 

The  histories  of  Welsh  heroes,  by  Threes,  and  many  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  of  families,  with  three  volumes  of 
useful  materi^s,  extracted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomas  from  a 
nmltitude  of  public  records,  and  private  evidences,  in  order 
io  his  compihng  a  genealogical  history  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Wales,  and  the  several  famiUes  descended  from 
them,  now  living  in  England. 

XIII.  Materials  relauve  to  tlfe  civil  a,nd  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Scotland. 

i)escriptionSy  histories^  chronicles,  and  state  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A  remarkable  transcript  of  John  Forduo^s  Schotochroni- 
con,  and  Baston^s  verses  on  the  battle  of  Bannocks  Bourne, 
written  in  the  year  H84,  for  the  use  of  William  Schevez, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  his  domestic  chaplain  Mag- 
nus Macultoch,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  supposed  to 
be  either  the  famous  Black  Book  of  Schone,  or  the  St.  Au- 
drew^s  copy,  or  perhaps  the  original  of  both. 

The  chronicle  of  Andrew  Wiiitone  in  verse.  Ker*s,  Lind- 
sey's,  and  other  chronicles. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  chronicle  of  Mailros. 

The  life  of  King  David  L  written  by  Aired,  Abbot  of 
Rievaulk. 

Transcripts  of  public  instrument3  concerning  the  vas* 
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talage  of  Scotland,  and  the  sovereignty  of  England  over  il^ 
which  are  omitted  by  Rymer  and  Harding. 

Achievements,  arms,  pedigrees,  &.c.  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  of  Scotland. 

The  journal  of  the  treaty  of  union;  and  a  multitude  of 
valuable  and  interesting  papers  of  state,  particularly,  a 
transcript  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  marriage  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  letters  oa 
sundry  occasions  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Burleigh, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas  Smitli,  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  Queen  Eiizabetli,  &c.  and  other  pieces  unnoticed 
by  all  writers,  but  extremely  useful  in  settling  many  con** 
troversial  points  of  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  princess^ 
and  conducive  to  the  disclosing  and  clearine  up  the  my9<»  ' 
terious  intrigues  carried  on  during  her  troubles  in  France, 
Scotland,  and  England. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 

XIV.  Materials  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland 
As,  chorographies  of  the  kingdom,  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions of  its  provinces. 

Ancient  and  other  histories,  chronicles  and  annals,  eccle« 
siasticai  and  civil,  particularly, 

A  copy  of  the  history  and  prophecies  of  that  count|yi 
written  in  the  lOth  century,  and  in  the  old  Irish  language. 

Many  curious  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  and  histories  of 
the  principal  nobility. 

A  very  ancient  transcript  of  two  remarkable  pieces  of  the 
old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland,  with  commentaries  and 
glosses  thereon.  The  text  in  this  manuscript  is  so  very  an« 
cient,  as  to  be  coeval  with  the  times  the  pieces  relate  to» 
The  one  being  seemingly  part  of  the  Bretanime,  or  Judici^ 
Ccelestia,  with  the  trial  of  Euna,  brother  to  Legarius,  chief 
king  of  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of  Orane,  chariot  driver  tq 
St  Patrick,  before  Dubhthac,  the  chief  Filadha,  or  King*^ 
Bard;  who,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  acted  as  sole  Brehon, 
or  judge,  with  the  sentence  passed  thereon  in  the  year  42Q. 
The  other,  the  great  sanction  or  constitution  of  Nine,  made 
in  favour  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  Anno  439,  by  three 
kings,  three  bishops,  and  three  sages. 

aV.  Many  ancient  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classic^ 
and  historians. 

XVI.  Lexicons,  Glossaries,  and  Dictionaries  of  the  He« 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Welch,  Chinese,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ger* 
man,  Courlandic,  Saxon,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkisijt 
languages,  particularly  the  Arabic  Dictionary  of  Abu  Na^r 
Isioael,  filiuii  Ham^d  alFarabi,  Ai-Turki^  with  the  supplement 
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of  SberfoMdin,  Al-Hasan  filius  Mohamedis,  surnatned  Alsa*" 
gani,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

XVII.  Chorographies,  Antiquities,  Histories,  Chronicles^ 
&c.  of  France,  and  other  countries.  Elaborate  genealogies 
of  their  kings,  princes,  and  illustrious  houses;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  tracts  and  authentic  papers,  explanatory  of  their 
laws,  customs,  revenues,  polity,  and  government ;  amongst 
which  are 

Gesta  Francorura  in  Bello  Sacro,  written  in  the  1  Ith  cen- 
tury.   A  chronicle  from  Adam,  of  the  9th  century. 

Liudbrandi  Ticiensis  Chronicon,  written  in  the  lOth  cen«-- 
tury. 

^  Also  a  beautiful  transcript  of  the  4th  and  last  volumes  of 
Froissart's  chronicle,  elegantly  illuminated,  and  having  the 
subject  of  each  chapter  represented  in  an  historical  minia- 
ture painting,  highly  finished,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it.- 
The  other  volumes  of  this  curious  work  are  preserved  in  the 
French  Kihg's  library,  and  are  esteemed  among  its  principal 
ornaments. 

XVIII.  Histories  of  Popes,  and  the  transactions  of  the  See 
of  Rome;  particularly  three  remarkable  volumes,  the  ori- 
ginal registers  of  the  Roman  chancery,  secretly  brought 
from  Rome  upon  tlie  death  of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  by  Mons. 
Avmone,  who  was  Apostolic  Prothonotory  of  that  court 
They  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  clerks,  and 
obedientiaries  of  the  Roman  chancery,  in  expediting  Papal 
bulls,  briefs,  mandates,  dispensations  and  j^rants;  a  list  of 
fines  payable  by  ecclesiastics  to  the  Roman  See,  in  all  coun-^ 
tries  under  its  subjection,  on  their  being  admitted  to  Pa- 
triarchal, Metropolitan,  Cathedral,  or  conventual  churches; 
fees  and  fines  payable  for  indulgences,  licences,  and 
plenary  absolutions,  as  well  in  crimmal  as  civil  cases;  and 
H  variety  of  other  interesting  matters,  demonstrating  the 
impositions  practised  to  fill  the  pope's  coffers. 

XIX.  A  great  number  of  Poems,  Essays,  Ditties,  Ancient 
Ballads^  Plays,  and  other  poetical  pieces  in  almost  every 
modern  language;  many  of  them  unpublished,  and  others 
extremely  useful  to  such  as  shall  undertake  to  give  new  and 
correct  editions  of  the  works  of  such  poets,  particularly 
those  of  our  own  country  as  have  been  already  printed* 
Amongst  them  are^ 

A  very  ancient  and  fair  transcript  of  Chaucer^s  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  a  copy  of  his  history  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
the  Knight's  Tale,  the  Man  of  Law's  Prologue  and  Tale,  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  the  Clerk  of  Oxenforde's  Tale, 
neither  of  which  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
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editors  of  Chaucef;  the  text  in  bodi  diJEering  in  many  places 
frc3m  ail  other  MSS^  of  that  author^  as  well  as  from  tha 
printed  copies  of  his  poems. 

A  l^rge  volume,  being  a  csoUection  of  alicient  and  valua't 
bie  poems  on  curious  subject;s,  by  Cbaucer,  Lyd^te,  and 
other  £nffiish  poets  $  amongst  these  is  a  poem  of  Chaucer's 
addressed  to  his  empty  purse^  an4  consisting  of  twenty 
stan2sa8)  though  no  mofe  than  the  three  first  hare  beeif  pub* 
lished.  This  poem  is  the  more  curious,  ns  it  informs  us  of 
some  circumstances  of  Chaucer's  life  Utile  known* 

A  hit  transcript  of  transbtipn  of  (^ydgate's  parwhTase 
into  Engiish  verse,  of  Boccaee's  treatise  De  Occasu  Princi^ 
pum,  iiluminated  and  embellished  wkh  historiQal  miniature 
paintings ;  being  the  atitbor's  present^booji  to  Humphrey^ 
Duke  of  Gloucester^  by  whose  conmand  be  uadeitook  the 
work.  * 

Lydgate^s  lives  of  St  Edmund  and  St.  Fraifliund^  wxdi 
divers  of  |iis.ot)ier  poems,  illustrated  with  320  very  elegant 
historical  pictures  ofdi4Per«fi(  sizes;  beside^  other  en^beU 
lishments  of  illuminated  letters,  &c.  so  as  to  reader  it  the 
finest  manuscript  in  thp  Enghsh  lanffua^e,  written  in  the 
time  of  King  Iif«iry  VI.  whose  boo|  this  was^  being  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  its  author. 

A  laige  and  bieautifotiy  illaminated  cc^y  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis  of  John  Gower,  containing  a  coHec(io^  of  the 
principal  |neoes  of  Chaucer  and  Gower^  finely  written  and 
Oraanentedt 

An  historical,  fioiitical^  and  moml  poem,  /consisting  of  32(1 
staooas;  the  subiect  is  the  unj^ptunate  reign  of  Kipg  Ed« 
waf4  tl*  whose  ghost  is  introduced  asrdating  bis  transactions 
and  disasters.  The  author,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Mr. 
EdoMMid  Spencer^  -addresses  this  poem  to£toeen  £lizabeth« 
Also  the  same  poem  revised  and  /corrected  by  many  altera^ 
tioBs,  and  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of  King  James  i» 

A  verjr  fair  and  beautiful  transcript  of  Uie  celetxrated  poen 
entitled,  Le  Romap  de  La  ^ose^b^gun  in  Frendi  verse,  by 
William  de  Lorris,  continued  and  finished  by  #ohn  Clo* 
pioe],  alias  John  Moone,  of  Mewen  upon  the  river  Loyer. 
This  manuscript  is  ^richly  oraamentea  with  a  multitude 
of  miniature  paintings,  executed  in  the  most  onasl^erjy 
manner.  It  is  probably  the  -copy  wiiich  was  piesented 
to  Henry  IV.  the  blazon  of  his  arms  being  introduced  in 
the  illuminations,  with  which  die  first  p$ige  pf  Ui|i  work 
is  embellished. 

Many  original  poems^  4>y  John  tydgat.e,  Gower^  TVevisa^ 

VOL.  u.  V 
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XX.  A  large  collection  both  of  Imcient  and  modem 
musical  compositions^  with .  curious  aiiecdotf^s  relating  to 
their  authors,  written  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Wanley,  by 
-whom  they  were  amassed^  he  being  not  only  a  great  judge 
of  music,  out  a  very  able  composer. 

XXL  Books  of  Architecture,  Geometry,  Gunnery,  For* 
tification.  Ship-building,  and  Military  Aitairs ;  particularly 
a  large  volume  written  in  High  Dutch,  soon  after  the  in« 
vention  of  fire  arms,  being  a  treatise  on  military  affairs, 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  fine  drawings  in  water 
colours,  representing  the  proper  forms  of  marches,  en- 
campments, and  dispositions  of  armies;  orders  of  battle, 
attacks,  sieges,  and  storms  of  forts,  towns,  and  castles; 
draughts  of  ships  of  war,  fireships,  and  fleets,  bridges  of 
timber  and  stone,  hydraulic  engines,  tools,  instruments,  and 
warlike  machines  of  every  kind;  and  the  form  of  the  ancient 
British  chariot. 

XXII.  Natural  History,  Agriculture,  Voyages,  Travels, 
&c.  particularly  an  Herbarium,  written  in  Saxon,  and  in  the 
10th  century.    And, 

A  very  valuable  volume  of  Geoponics,  in  Greek,  with 
Scholia,  not  hitherto  published,  written  upon  silken  leaves^ 
and  near  500  years  old. 

XXIII.  Many  rare  MSS.  in  Astronomy,  Cosmography, 
and  Geography. 

XXIV.  A  vast  variety  of  Alchymical,  Chymical,  Chirurgi- 
cal.  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical  Tracts,  one  whereof,  being 
a  treatise  in  High  Dutch,  on  the  process  for  finding  the 
philosopher's  stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  &mous  M. 
Cyprianus,  from  whose  neice,  Mrs.  Priemer,  it  was  pur- 
chased, and  presented  to  Edward  £.  of  Oxford.  This  book 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  chapters ;  on  the  back  of 
the  Jast  leaf  of  each  chapter  the  subject  thereof  is  repre- 
sented in  an  emblematical  picture,  in  which  the  beauty  of 
its  colouring,  the  disposition  of  the  figures,  the  elegancy  of 
dieir  attitudes,  and  the  propriety  of  composition  is  scarcely 
to  be  equalled. 

XXV.  A  great  number  of  volumes  of  original  letters, 
and  authentic  transcripts  of  others,  written  as  well  by  sun- 
dry persons  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  high  stations 
in  the  state,  as  by  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
literary  accomplishments. 

Lastly,  a  prodigious  variety  of  MSS.  which,  exclusive  of 
their  importance  in  other  respects,  are  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  many  beautiful  illuminations  and  excellent 
paintings ;  those  pictures  being  not  only  useful  for  illustrating 
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the  subject  of  the,  books  in  which  thev  are  placed,  bnt  fut« 
tiishin^  excellent  lessons  and  useful  bints  to  painters,  per* 
joetuaung  the  representations  of  the  principal  personages^ 
Duiidinga,  utensils,  habits,  armour,  and  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  painted^  and  very  probably  preserving 
some  pieces  of  eminent  painters,  of  whose  works  no  other 
i-emaiiis  are  extant.  Some  of  these  MSS.  have  already  beent 
Occasionally  mentioned^  and  to  them  must  be  added; 

A  most  noble  copy  of  Bishop  Grosthead's  Speculum  Hu- 
mane Salvationis,  every  pagb  whereof  is  decbrated  with 
admiluble  pictures  expltmatory  of  its  contents. 

A  translation  of  Valerius  Maiximus  into  French,  by  Simon 
de  Hesdin,  and  Nicolas  de  Goneilae,  boiiipriseci  in  four  large 
Volumes,  with  ^ne  historical  paintings  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  book|  representing  the  principal  subjects-  treated  of 
therein ;  togetner  with  another  copy  of  the  fotlr  last  books 
of  the  same  work^  embellished  with  paintings  in  the  like 
manner,  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  former. 

A  most  noble  volume,  consisting  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Gi-eeks  and  Romans,  represented  in  /paintings. 

A  Volume,  entitled,  Le  Tresor  de  Maistire  Jehan  de  Me-* 
Hun,  with  paintings.  * 

The  four  elements  and  fbuf  seasons,  painted  by  J.  Bailly 
&nd  intended  as  patterns  of  tapestry  for  the  Frendd  king< 

1763,  jtpril,  Maj/y  July,  Augusts, 
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Ma.  Urban, 

UNE  of  thd  mOst  pecnliair  circumstanceis  relating  to  Iati« 
guage  18  the  mutation  of  the  sense  of  words,  in  different 
ages,  so  that  the  same  word  to  which  a  good  meaning  wa^ 
formerly  affixed,  may  now  have  a  signification  directly  op-* 
^ite;  This  happens  so  uniteiteUy^  that,  I  believe,  no 
language^  whether  ancient  or  modem,  has  b6en  exempted 
fi'om  it ;  but  the  change  proceeds  so  slowly  and  insensibly^ 
that  the  life  of  one  man  is  fiot  sufficient  to  aflbrd'him  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving  the  change.  .  With  regard  to  our 
own  language,  if  we  lodk  into  those  authors  who  flfotirished 
a  century  and  half  ago,  nuriierotis  instances  will  occur;  and 
the  reading  of  the  following  passage  in  TurberviUe^s  2d 
Eclogue^  a  g^tleinafi  who  was  educated  at  Oxford^  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  led  m«  int^thitf 
abserratida. 

»2 
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Attoti|[  tiie  rest  <if  ail  the  route, 

A  paMit^  proper  las^ 
A  DvKte^air'd  trutt  of  tvrenty  yeaves^ 

Or  mere  ^bout,  there  was ; 
In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 

A  gallant  girl  for  hewe ; 
To  be  coicipairM  to  townkh  nymphs, 

S0  him  me  was  to  viewe. 
Her  fcn-ebead  dioth  with  gold  was  purld 

A  Kttie,  here  «nd  there ; 
With  copper  clatsp  about  her  neck 

J^  kei«ciiief  did  she  weare. 
That  reiaofaed  to  her  breast  and  paps; 

Tbe  WNfmrA  aAyout  her  waist, 
A  ^ffiot  gaudy  ribande  had. 

That  gilt  her  body  fast. 

Here  we  find  «he  poet  an  ideaeribnig  en  inndceBt  conMrf 
tea«ty>  doeft  noit  scrapie  to  call  her  «a  truU,  wliich  now 
signifies  a  strumpet.    Dr.  Swift  say a^ 

So  Maevius,  when  he  drained  his  sLuU. 
3b  icdebrate  soane  suburb  find]  i 
His  silnilies  «a  <nrder  set. 
And  ev'ry  crambo  he  could  .get^ 
And  gone  thro*  all  the  common  places. 
Worn  out-^  wito  tabs  sbiiac-on  faces; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close, 
The  totfely  tfyttfpb  had  t<«t  hrcr  fiose. 

la  the  same  manner  Turberville  puts  wenc%  for  a  young 
w<6itian,  whidh^s  Aow  lai^ly  use4,  'but  4)y  way  of  conteofipti 
and  seems  to-be  threatened  with  the rsame£ite that Jrui!^ has 
received.  The  Akeration  oihnme,  which  formerly  signified 
a  senrnit,  and  of  villatn^  >a  sort  of  sla^ct,  is  generally  known^ 
PedmU  iEUioientk*  meant  a  sohookna&tei'.;  thus  Sbakespear 
in»bisTweUith 'Night  mentions  . 

"  A,pedant  that  Icecaps  a  school  VxV  church." 

JBut  this  word  now  .gives  an  idea  of  a  stiff,  formal,  and  unpo- 
fished  man  of  literature.  Thus  Addison  in  his  Whig  Ex- 
aminer : 

;  *^  The 'remaining  part  of  the  (preface  .has  so  much  of  the 
f^dfnU,  and  sq  little  of  the  coovers^w  of  Jwa  in  it,  that  I 
shall  pass  over  if' 
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'  And  Swift,         ' 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight. 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by't. 

In  like  manner,  leech  anciently  signified  a  physician : 

And  straightway  sent'  with  careful  dntj^ence. 

To  fetch  .^  leechf  the  which  had  great  insight 

Jn  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience; 

Aud  well  could  cure  the  same  i  his  name  was  Patience. 

Spencifs  Fairy  ^tieeru 

Even  Dryden  uses  it  in  this  sense : 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  hmnDura  crude; 
Deaf  to  comp&ints  they  wait  upon  the  iU, 
Till  some  si^e  crisis  authorise  their  skill* 

Roscommon  has  thus  described  the  insectHrhich  has  now 
usurped  this  name  by  being  used  in  bleeding : 

Sticking  like  leeches  till  they  burst  with  hlood. 

Leechcntft  was  also  used  for  phyw : 

We  study  speech,  bift  others  we  persuade, 
We  leecncrqft  learo,  but  others  cure  with  it 

Sir  John  Datns^ 

**  The  word  darnCy*  says  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  **  origin 
nally  signified  a  mistress  of  a  family,  who  was  a  lady,  and  it 
is  used  still  in  the  English  law  to  signify  Silady;  but  in  com« 
mon  use  now- a*  days  it  represents  a  farmer's  wife,  or  a  mis- 
tress of  a  family  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country.** 

Tbonfffa  the  cause  of  such  mutations  may  be  principally 
ascribea  to  the  caprice  of  mankbid,  yet  much  may  be  im- 
puKK4  ^  words  beinor  debased  by  vulgar  use.  An  in« 
stance  of  this  kind  we  nave  in  the  ward  lawyer^  a  name  vuU 
garly  given  to  every  the  meanest  pettifogger;  every  £srrier, 
uctle  mothecary,  or  surgeon's  mate,  ia  abo  commonly  ho^* 
noured  with  the  title  of  doctor;  even  chimnejr  doctors  are 
become  frequent  So  that  doctor  and  lawyer  will,  perhaps, 
in  time  undergo  the  same  chanee,  yff'v&i  leech  zxia  pedant^ 
though  physician  and  counsellor  still  retain  their  dignity. 

However,  it  is  hoped,  that  our  langui^  will  be  more, 
fijcedf  and  better  established  when  the  public  is  fMroure^ 
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wid^  a  new  dictionary,  undertaken  with  that  vieiv,  aii4 
44apted  to  answer  several  other  valuable  purposes;  a  work 
now  in  great  forwardness. 

1749,  Feb.  Wt  S.. 


V.  The  sense  of  Impbobos  as  used  in  VirgiL 


Labor  omnia  vicit 


Improbus.  Virg.  Geo.  L  145. 

Scarcely  any  passage  in  Virgil  is  more  commonly  quoted, 
and  yet  none  «eema  to  be  so  little  understood.  It  has  passed 
almost  into  a  proverb;  and  the  verb  is  usually  expressed  in 
the  present  tense,  and  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  all  the  com-« 
mentators,  and  alt  the  translators  that  I  have  seen,  is,  Hard 
labour  surmow^f  all  difficulties.  Upon  the  singly  authority  of 
this  place,  all  our  dictionaries  likewise  k^\e  agreed  to  ren^ 
der  IMPROBUS,  hardy  excessive^  constant  -' 

To  justify  this  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Trapp  refers  hi« 
reader  to  another  passage  in  Virgil,  ^neid  xii.  6  87. 

Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu,*^        «« 
Exult^tqvi^  ^Qlo.  *  • 

Here,  says  he,  mons  improbus  is  the  huge  mountain. 

But  why  may  not  improbus  be  used  here  in  one  of  its  or«» 
binary  significations  for  destriictiye,  mischicpqus^  pemicums  f 
The  following  words^ 

Sylvas,  armenta,  virosque 


Involvens  secum, 

describing  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  \ts  &11,  prove  that  it 
ought  tQ  oe  so  understood.  Thus  improbus  anser.  Georg. 
I.  MS.  I'tnprobus  angvis.  Georg.  III.  L.  431,  are  tb^Hto^ 
chievous  gander  and  snake. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  improbus  is  the  same  as  impius, 
wicked,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  read  tha 
foregoing  lines,  beginning  at  the  line  121, 


pater  ipse  colendi 


Haud/acilejn  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  arteijn 
Movjt  agros,  curis  acuens  morialia  corda; 

^here  Jupiter  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  designing  to 
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render  husbandry  a  work  of  difficulty.  Before  his  time  the 
{(rouod  stood  in  no  need  of  culture: 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  colpni,  &c. 
Ule  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris. 

To  relieve  themselves  from  these  mischiefs  brought  upon 
them  by  Jupiter,  mankind  had  recourse*"  to  various  inven* 
tions: 

Tum  varias  venere  artes. 

And*  this  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  \/(hich,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  poet,  was  no  less  than  impious^  prevailed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  made  the  art  of  tillage  easier  than 
Jupiter,  at  first,  intended  it  should  be* 

Labor  omnia  vicit 


/mprobus. 

PaxaDel  to  this,  is  that  passage  of  Horace, 

Necquicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabiles 
Terras,  si  tamen  trnpi^ 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliant  vada. 

fj^e  sailors  ^e  here  called  mpiaus,  because  in  passing  the 
sea|l^ey  opposed  the  will  pf  Jupiter,  who  designed  they 
fbpnia  have  been  non  tangenda,  impassable. 

MAaONU)£S. 

1749,  March. 


VI.  On  tb.e  ilebua  and  JEnigma* 

Mr,  Urban» 

IsO  small  number  of  your  friends  and  correspondents,  I 
observe,  are  employed  about  that  species  of  the  Enigma,  or 
Riddle,  called  a  Itebus ;  for  no  sooner  has  one  part  df  them 
beeifracking  their  invention  to  invelope  some  plain  name  in 
a  dark  and  puzzling  colour;  but  others  are  immediately  ex* 
erting  their  sagacity  to  decypber  it,  and  trying  to  crack  the 
shell:  and  you,  sir,  from  the  benignity  of  your  temper,  are 
disposed  to  gratify  both  parties,  at  least  so  far  as  ^rou  are 
able,  by  inserting  in  your  monthly  entertainment  their  inna* 
cent  amusements,  for  amusements  they  are,  and  innocent^ 
which  surely  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  I  may  add,  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  their  admirersi  that  they  are 

P  4 
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t^itfaitl  Vafy  tncieit.  For  ^ssinjg  by  the  monkish  ageiji 
^bicb  hardly  deserve  the  name  Ot  ^ntiquityi  and  thai  largo 
harvest  which  the  heralds  afford^  and  of  which  enough  may 
be  read  in  C^ihden^s  ft^tnains,  there  want  not  instances  of 
these  allusions,  this  spbrting^  With  woi*dSy  this  mixture  of 
words  kikd  tbillgdy  even  in  the  ren^Qtest  tiiqes.  To  giv^  a  few 
e^^mples; 

History  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  th^  Greiit  was  Dursed  by  v^ 
hitchj  that  is,  as  I  apprehend  iL  his  nurse's  name  was  <$)9aaiy 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs 
«s,  signified  a  hitch ;  and  so  it  does  at  this  dav  in  the  Hyrca<>^ 
liian  tongu^^  according  to  Tanaq.  Faber^  ifi  hift  commentary 
upon  Justin,  U^.  i.  We  have  it  similar  example,  and  much 
better  known,  in  the  Roman  History;  the  two  brothers  Ro*. 
mulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a«w>^.  See  Livy,  Lib.  i, 
the  truth  was,  that  tti^  good  ^voman'ft  name  Tvho  took  them 
to  her  breast  was  Lupa.  <«  Sunt,"  says  Livy,  **  qui  Lareiitian% 
▼uigato  Gorpore  Lupam^  inter  pastores  vocatam  putent : 
unde  locum  fabul^  ac  miraculo  datum.^'  Lactantius  makes 
great  use  of  this  confesstoli  of  Lny>  and  thereupon  reports 
the  following  Greclten  story,  very  much  to  oUr  purpose,  of 
one  Lesena,  who  hi^d  b^ei)  Mtrumentat  in  destroying  Hip* 
parchus:  she  was  b  strumpet,  and  because  it  was  improper 
to  erect  a  statue  of  a  woman  of  her  character  in  the  ^mple^ 
the  Atheniahs  placed  the  effigy  of  a  tiimess  there,  accorait^ 
tt>  the  impbrt  of  her  name.  #  j* 

Nobody  nef^ds  desire  a  truer  l^ebus,  than  that  of  Vbgil^ 
Eclog,  III 

Die  qqibus  in  terris  insaripti  nomine  regum 
Nascanturftoreii;  ^  ^ 

alluding  to  the  hvacinth,  which  takes^its  flame,  ad  the  £a« 
blesteiate,  from  l{3raictnthui3,  a  fatvoiiTrite  youth,  ^ccidentalijf 
killed  bj  Apollo.  See  Ru;rus,  or  Dr,  Martin,  from  whom  it 
^{>pBars  that  tb^  Qtmt^r  bore  both  the  character  of  Hyacinth 
and  of  Aja:t. 

There  Is  another  as  bleaV  ih  the  isecond  book  <X  tbut  ttniA* 
terty  piefcfc,,the.^thiopics  of  Helibdoms,  a  vrork  whicb 
ciertainly  deserves  a  better  edition.  It  is  the  story  of  Ckari- 
clea  and  Theagehes,  and  the  author  very  appositely  intro^ 
duces  the  priestess  of  Apolto  delivering  an  oracle,  (and  no- 
thing coqid  be  better  adapted  to  the  manner  of  the  ahtient 
oracles)  in  these  ai^ificial  and  ambiguous  terms^  ^atiudiiig  to 
tOL^  CAmposimoQt)f  their  tesfiectiye  ^ames ; 
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^^A^tff^  S  ^X^oiy  Toy  Tf  dtaf  ytfirriff 

X^^i^U  «^^f>  Charicha. 
(9i»$  ytrfTDf.  Theogenes, 

SigoQins  ha3  enjgraved  and  explained  a  coin  of  Julius 
Caesar's,  (lybich  is  indeed  common  enougli)  with  an  elephant 
upon  it,  because  the  word  Caesar  in  the  Punic  language,  as  is 
testified  both  by  Servius  and  Spartian,  denoted  an  elephant. 

But  lyhat  is  most  rexparkable,  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  called  our  Saviour  »x^ic,  piscis,  TertuUianus  de  Bap* 
l^ismo,  p.  124,  the  letters  of  whiqh  word  are  severally  the  ini- 
tials oflii^ii  X^»r9C  d<S  vili  a-imfi^ 

And  to  name  no  more,  of  the  same  kind  is  that  expression 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  Rev,  xiii.  18,  which  ch.  xv.  2,  is 
called  the'Kumber^his  name,  where  the  sublime  author  fol- 
lows the  ancient  custpm  of  representing  the  name  by  nu<f 
loerals,  as  on  the  contrary  number  was  often  expressed  by 
;urtificial  names. — Thus  the  technical  words  MifOgo^  and'AC^ft{a« 
meant  the  sun,  because  the  component  letters  ntimerically 
taken  amounted  to  365,that  is,365  day  s,in  whjch  the  snn  finisher 
ed  his  annual  course.  The  Greek  word  NiiXof,  the  river  Nile, 
in  like  mapner  expresses  the  number  365,  as  is  particularly- 
taken  notice  of  by  the  admirable  author  above-mentioned. 
Heii^dorus,  Lib.  ix.  This  was  according  to  the  Greeks;  for 
otherwise  M^Of^K  and  NiiXo^,  had  an  etymology  and  significa* 
tion  of  their  own.  The  Basilidian  heretics  were  fond  of  these 
fictitious  names,  and  were  the  coiners  of  that  barbarous  word 
Abraxas^  by  which,  as  St.  Hierome  think^  they  meant  Mi- 
thras, and  which,  with  its^companions  Mitdgac  and  Nii^o^  is  tp 
jbe  jresplyed  thus  : 
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I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Paul  Gemsegk. 
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'  --> 
M*.  Urban, 

Whereas  the  Spectator*  of  glorious  and  immortal  me-^ 
IDOFy,  has  tried  and  convicted  the  Rebus  of  a  complicatioa 
of  crimes,  of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  folly  ;  and  con- 
demned it  for  a  spurious  and  unnatural  excrescence  of  wit ; 
ii>  pursuance  of  which  condemnation  it  ought  immediately 
to  have  been  banished  these  kingdoms^  ^d  never  to  have 
appeared  here  again. 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  censure  and  comdemna- 
tion  it  then  received,  it  begins  to  make  a  fresh  appearance 
^d  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  and  visible  encourage-* 
ment  in  your  Magazine !  it  is  therefore  high  time,  in  order  to 
irurb  ancl  restrain  this  growing  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  fur* 
ther  effusion  of  all  such  spurious  wit,  and  elaborate  trifles, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  after  the  origin  and  n^Q^e,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  a  Rebus  i  and  to  bring  it  onp^  ipore  forth^ 
and  to  expoiie  it  to  open  view,  and  to  make  a  pubUc  exam- 
ple of  it,  that  so  they  wtio  are  guilty  of  such  a  profanation 
of  wit  may  be  ashaiped  any  longer  to  persist  therein,  and 
they  who  arp  yet  innocent,  may,  by  their  example,  le^rq^o 
beware,. 

The  word  Rebus  is  taken  from  the  ablative  case  plural  of 
the  noun  fies^  and  in  its  literal  sense  denotes  the  intimation,, 
or  signification,  a  man  gives  of  his  opinion,  affection,  or  in-v 
lention,  by  things^  instead  of  wordsy  and  the  making  jba« 
terial  and  visible  objects  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  ideas  which  (without  words)  we 
\L'0ula  communicate  to  any  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Where  words  are  wanting,  or  where  men  of  two  different 
languages  meet  together;  or  where  words  either  spoken 
orwrittenare  liable  to  be  fished  out,  or  intercepted ;  or  where 
we  are  inclined  to  convey  our  minds  in  a  manner  more 
especially  striking  ^nd  emphatical ;  oit  these  and  all  such 
like  occasions,  significant  emblems  and  expressive  siens 
are  either  absolutely  necessary  or  highly  convenient;  and  it 
many  times  so  falls  out  that  a  visible  model,  a  rude  sketch, 
or  imperfect  delineation,  causes  a  quicker  apprehension,  si 
deeper  impression,  and  a  stronger  conviction  than  the  most 
literal  descriptions,  or  florid  metaphors  are  able  to  produce. 
In  any  such  case  a  Rebu^  was  proper  and  beautiful,  and 
fully  answered  the  above-mentioned  etymology  of  the  word 
and  end,  and  design  for  which  it  was  made  use  of,  and  hereiu 

*  Vol.  I.  No,  59, 
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{to  true  nature  did  consist;  but  afterwards  models  and 
copies  of  things,  as  well  as  originals,  and  gestures  and  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  sensible  objects,  came  by  use  and  custom  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  class,  and  to  pass  under  the  general 
denomination  of  a  Rebus.  To  give  you  a  few  instances  of 
these  several  kinds  of  a  Rebus. 

When  King  Darius  sent  to  the  Scythians  to  demand  earth  ' 
and  water,  instead  of  a  verbal  reply,  they  sent  him  a  bird,  a 
Jrog^  and  a  vwtise^  together  with/»c  arrowsy  leaving  him  to 
extract  their  answer  rrom  these  sj'mbois;  and,  as  I  remem- 
ber, Buchanan,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that 
when  a  friend  of  Robert  Brucq  wanted  to  draw  him  away 
from  the  English  conrt  to  Scotland^  he  sent  him  a  pair  of 
^purs  and  ten  broad  pieces. 

Another  kiqd  of  Rebus  is  either  an  actual  model,  or  a  re«* 
presentation  in  basso  relievo,  or  a  graphical  delineation  in 
shades  and  colours,*  of  an/77ia/^,  riversy  ti^eesl  TuoiintainSy  or 
castlesj  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  where 
thesecopies  are  either  carveo,  engraved,  or  painted;  and 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  author  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
judicious  interpretation,  and  apt  connection  of  these  figures. 

A  third  species  of  a  Rebus  is,  when  pregnant  actions  are 
performed,  and  gestures  made  use  of,  expressive  and  sig-> 
nificant  of  the  secret  sentiments,  advice,  and  admonition  of 
the  authors  of  them ;  under  which  class  that  action  of  Tar- 
quih  in  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  poppies  in 
hisgarden,  will  for  ever  remain  an  illustrious  example. 

'To  these  three  species  of  mental  interpretation,  or  dumb 
expression,  we  freely  allow  the  word  Rebus  to  be  truly  and 
properly  applied,  and  under  these  precise  limits  wtb  abso- 
lutely confine  and  restrain  the  word.  According  therefore 
to  this  standard  thus  formed  and  established,  let  us  now  con-* 
aider  and  examine  the  modern  Rebus,  so  frequent  in  the 
magazines,  and  see  how  well  it  agrees  and  tallies  therewith. 

Now  in  order  to  the.  formation  and  construction  of  a  mo« 
dem  Rebus,  a  word  or  name  of  some  place,  person,  or  ob- 
jecty  jauat  be  sought  out  and  made  choice  of,  which  when 
found  and  fixed  upon,  must  be  laid  down  and  stretched  forth 
in  order  for  an  anatomical  dissection.  It  ina^'  consist  of  two, 
diree,  or  four  syllables,  the  more  the  merrier,  then  it  must 
be  disjointed  and  laid  open  in  all  its  parts.  If  a  compound,  the 
several  ingredients  of  that  composition  are  to  be  separated 
one  from  another,  to  be  laid  apart  and  examined  distinctly. 
If  it  be  no  compound,  then  it  is  to  be  resolved  into.its  sylla^^ 
bles,  and  afterwards  into  its  simple  elements;  the  vowels 
are  to  be  considered  in  one  liglit,  tiie  consoiiants  in  another  ^ 
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the  lexers  9xe  to  be  surveyed  in  their  natural  order,  then  w 
tlieir  numerical  capacity,  then  with  a  view  to  the  word  or 
words  they  are  ab)e  to  producei  by  inversion  or  transposi- 
tion in  their  own  or  any  foreign  tongue,  in  any  living  or 
dead  ]angua^.  Thus  is  the  poor  word  forced  to  undergo 
a  most  dreadful  inquisition,  to  be  cast  into  a  variety  of  fonns^ 
and  examined  under  every  different  shape  and  poature  it  is 
able  to  endure ;  it  is  put*^  to  the  rack  and  mangled  and  tor^ 
tored  without  mercy,  neither  is  it  suffered  to  have  a  mo^ 
nient^s  rest,  so  long  as  there  is  the  least  sense  of  life^  or 
drnp  of  blood  remaining  in  it. 

If  the  three  or  four  initial  letters  of  that  word  happen  in 
the  same  order  to  be  three  or  four  initial  letters  of^sotne 
other  word,  whether  belonging  to  land,  sea,  air^  or  fire,  to 
animal  or  vegetable,  to  any  art,  science,  or  profession,  or 
whether  belonging  to  the  French,  Greek,  Latin,  or  our  own 
mother  tongue,  and  if  the  things  themselves  couched  under 
those  words,  be  as  wide  from,  and  aa  contrary  to  each  other, 
as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  truth  to  falshpod,  yet  you  are 
to  take  two  or  three  quarters  of  that  (not  thii^  but)  word, 
which  in  like  manner  added  to  other  parts  of  other  words, 
which  happen  to  agree  in  the  same  lettera,  till  you  have  by 
this  means  gone  throimh  the  whole  word,  and  then  after  join«( 
idg  and  cementing  all  these  parts,  thus  collected  into  one 
word,  you  are  called  upon  and  invited  to  a  mUgcos^  ckace\ 
to  trace  out  and  extract  the  wonderful  mystery  that  lies  co« 
vered  and  enveloped  under  this  cloud  of  words;  ai^d  this 
»nigma,  thus  formed  and  constructed,  when  covered  over 
with  a  poetical  dress,  and  tagged  with  rhyme,  is  thenceforth 
dignified  and  distinguished  by  the  sule  ai|d  title  of  a  Rehusi 
a  name  as  properly  derived  from  nes^  and  applied  to  such 
conundrums,  as  J^ucus  is  from  LuXj  qutUf  non  iucei^ 

An  example  will  fully  illustrate  this  affair:  the  word 
liii^minghamy  after  it  is  properly  dissected  and  di^ointed,  wiU 
appear  thus  Bir-min^g'^ham i  then  say 

Take  three  fourths  of  a  creature  which  many  admire. 
That  is  often  confined  in  castle  of  wire ; 
Three  fourths  of  an  herb  that  a  garden  doth  yield. 
And  a  term  used  by  husbandmen  ploughing  the  field; 
With  that  part  of  a  swine  that  is  now  much  in  fashion. 
And  a  town  you'll  discover  in  this  brave  English  nation* 


•  WOdgo^t  chMtf  we  arc  infonntd  is  the  ri(bt  ttprestkn.  A 
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Fram  which  poetical  composition,  if  you  are  endowed 
^itb  a  proper  de:gree  of  sagacity,  and  a  great  share  of  pa« 
tience,  you  may  at  length  extract  the  several  constituents 
of  the  word  BinntngAafny  and  after  having  unravelled  the 
im^rtant  mystery,  and  forced  the  citadel,  notwithstaudit^ 
mil  Its  deep  intrenchments,  you  may  then,  in  an  exta«y  of  joy^ 
cry  *Er^x«,  and  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  pains  and*  trouble 
by  the  satis&ction  of  so  happy  a  discovery.  A  modern  Refaud 
therefore  is  a  fiat  contraudiction,  pretending  to  deal  with 
^ingSy  when  all  the  while  it  is  concerned  only  in  let- 
ters, syQables,  and  words;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  species  of  false  wit;  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature^ 
but  only  in  the  mere  arbitrary  formation  and  casual  similitude 
of  wonJs ;  its  ^subsistence  is  entirely  precarious  and  liable  to 
i>e  lost  and  destroyed,  together  with  the  words  on  which  i^ 
depends;  do  but  offer  to  translate  a  Rebus  into  another  lan- 
guage, andtfaecharm  is  immediately  dissolved^  and  the  wit^ 
whatever  there  was,  is  all  vanbhed  into  smoke. — ^I  would^ 
therefore,  recommend  the  study  and  composition  of  the  mo- 
dem ftebtcs  to  men  whose  'knowledge  is  confined  to  word^ 
aod  no  ways  conversant  in  things^  whose  senses  lead  them  tp 
ihrash,  tdft,  and  grind  words  down  to  powder,  and  thence  t^ 
work  them  up  again  into  whatever  form  or  similitude  they 
please;  I  would  likewise  recommend  to  their  care  the  Ana- 
gram and  Acrosdic,  and  suffer  them  in  good  weather,  aSv 
ofiten  as  they  please,  to  amuse  and  divert  themselves  with 
the  eeho:  in.^oin<g  which  they  will  follow  some  great  ex- 
smploi^  and  I  would  hai»e  them  henceforth  known  and  dis:« 
tingttished  by  the  stvle  and  title  of  wordxatckeru 

And  asfor  you,  Mr.  Urbian,  I  think  you  would  uct  a  judi* 
cious  part,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  if 
yott  w^ttld  lay  aU  the  Enigmas,  Conundrums,  Anagrans,  mnA 
Acrostics,  by  themselves,  together  with  all  die  Rebuses,  that 
your  co-respondents  furnish  you  with,  and,  when  they  rise  to  ' 
«  sufficient  nunoLbcr,  to  pubusb  them  in  a  sappleaiant  se- 
parate from  your  other  Magazines,  by  which  means  other 
more  useful  materials  -maybe  inserted  in  their  room,  and 
your  Magazine  may  be  free  rfrom  the  imputation  of  delight- 
ing in  and  encouraging  any  such  low  and  spurious  produc- 
tions, and  wretched  pretensions  to  taste  and  wit.  If  ytm 
approve  of  and  comply  with  this  request,  you  will  very  much 
wlige 

Your  humble  servant, 

1753^  Jdjf.  MiSO-OOTH. 


4S  Texi  (Aid  Gldss^  w/unce  derived. 

Vll.  TixT  8tnd  GLoi&i  Hffhehte  deriied^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  busy  and  inquisitive  nature  of  man  is  not  content  with 
knowing  things  are  so,  but  will  be  prying  into  the  cause9 
and  ocdasioh  of  them;  and  this  curiosity,  which  is  certainly 
tery  laudable,  when  restrained  within  proper  bounds,  ex- 
tends ^veri  to  languages^  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  word^ 
a  metsiphor,  or  ^n  allusion,  but  what  we  want  to  know  the 
1)ottom  and  original  of;  for,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
several  expressioMS  be  K^ell  enough  understood^i  tnat  does 
not  satisfy,  but  we  are  desirous  of  knov^ing,  at  the  same 
time,  Aow  they  came  to  import  such  and  such  things, 
flence  arise  pnitology^  etymology,  Annotations  upon  au- 
thors, books  of  rhetoric,  arid  the  like  helps  of  literaturei 
U'hich,  since  the  restoration  of  it^  about  300  years  ago,  havd 
been  so  well  received  in  the  world. 

There  are  few,  for  example,  who  are  ignotaht  of  the 
senke  and  meaning  of  the  word  text,  but  how  it  grew  to  signify 
the  'tt^rdo/Godj  mariy,  pertiaps,  would  be  glad  to  know. 
We  have  it  from  the  Komans^  who,  from  the  similitude  sub-* 
«sti;ig  between  spinninff  and  weaving,  arid  tbe  art  of  com- 
posing^ both  in  vei'se  kna  pi'ose,  applied  to  the  latter  sieveral 
expressions  proper  to  the  former;  hence  Horace,     . 

— '  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo, 

and  Cicero,  iexere  orationeWy  and  cmtexere  cdnnen.  Amongst 
the  later  Roman  writers  iextus  occurs  often  in  the  sense  of 
B  piece  or  campositixm,  and  xor'  i{«x«»  came  to  denote  tketeord 
^  Gody  )ust  as  the  geneiral  word  scriptura  also  did.  But  thi^ 
is  not  all ;  the  metl^d  of  writing  the  scriptures  (and  some 
few  other  books)  before  the  art  of  printmg  was  invented^ 
was  thus,  as  I  here  represent  it,  from  an  old  MS.  of  tho 
New  Testament,  of  the  vulgate  version,  now  before  me^ 

Matthew  vii*  &3. 

Et  tunc  confitebor  illis,  quia 

VovBoYie  Itti  teiNi>  in  atillo»approtal<t  led  >tprobavi. 

brM   1.    Don  osptcit, 

Sr;S.^SS2S*^    nunquam  novi  vos.  <lis- 

_'•  QVi  opcnunbiis  dob 

cedite  a  tne  omnes  qui  opera- ^g«[op»^^«ti». 

ttoa  hosBovit,  «»o  eos  qui  maailata  ejus  CWtodiimU^**5jJyj|J^^'^^ 

niini  iniquitatcm.  }^J^^l:^'^ 
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The  sentences  at  the  sides  are  the  gloss j  the  middle,  which 
is  in  a  larger  hand,  is  the  tert ;  and  between  the  lines  of  that, 
is  put  the  ifUfrlmeary  gloss,  in  which  place  a  translation  or 
rersion  in  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  and  other 
libraries,  is  sometimes  inserted.  The  test  here  means  the 
word  rf  God,  as  opposed  to  the  gloss,  both  the  lateral  and 
the  iHterlineaiy  gloss;  and  because  the  text  was  usuailj 
written,  as  in  this  MS.  in  a  very  large  and  masterly  hand,  from 
thence,  a  large  and  strong  hand  of  that  sort  came  to  be  called 
text  hsmd, — By  gloss  is  meant  a  commentary  or  exposition^ 
geoeraliy  taken  out  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Hieronyme,  St* 
Augustine,  &c.  It  is  originally  a  Greek  word,  and  at  fiist 
meant  a  single  word  put  to  explain  another,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  Greek  and  hixtixi glossaries,  but  d^terwards  ii  came 
to  sienify  any  exposition  or  latter  commentary.  From  hence 
are  derived  our  English  expressions,  to  put  a  gloss  upon  m 
thing,  that  is,  a  favourable  interpretation  or  construction; 
gloss^  a  &ir  shining  outside ;  and  to  gloze,  to  flatten 

Tours,  &c. 
JFhittington^  Oct.  19,  1753.  Paul  Gemsege. 

1759,  Oct 


Vm.  On  the  sncient  Syrinx  as  described  in  YirgiTs  Eclogues* 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  now  and  then  peep  into  a  classic,  there  occurs  to  me 
a  difficulty  in  the  perusal  of  Virgil's  eclogues ;  and,  being 
one  of  those  who  are  desirous  oi  understanding  what  they 
read,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  it  in  your  Magazine. 

It  18  not  difficult  at  all  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  the  an- 
cients united  the  voice  with  the  lyre  or  other  string  music, 
for  the  one  could  easily  accompany  the  other,  aud  conse<- 
quently  the  same  person  might  perform  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  word  'i'ob^iat  signifies  to  sing  to,  or  with,  the 
lyre,  and  from  thence  come  psalmus,  aud  psaUria» 

When  Horace,  Lib*  IV.  Ode  xiii.  says, 

«  Doctae  psallere  Chise, 

Hons«  Dacier  writes  nppn  it,  ^  Notre  langue  n*a  point  de 
mot  qui  explique  \e  psallere  des  Grecs  et  des  Latins,  qui  so 
dit  proprement  d'une  personne  qui  chante,  et  qui  joue  en 
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roOme  temps  d*un  instrument*     So   Heliodonis,   liti.   L 

Ice.  But  then  how  the  sam^  person^i  amongst  the  ancieiic 
Greeks  and  RomanSy  both  piped  and  sung  together^  is  not 
to  easy  to  determine,  and  yet  ive  are  very  sure^bat  therus* 
tics,  the  shepherds  and  swains  did  this.  If  bey  could  not  sing 
and  play  with  the  same  breath,  we  are  sensible,  but  the 
words  must  either  follow  the  music^  or  the  music  the  words^ 
which  is  the  very  question  I  desire  to  start;  but  before  I  de* 
liver  my  own  opinion  upon  it,  I  shall  establish  the  fact,  by 
shewing  that  amongst  the  old  shepherds  the  pipie  and  the 
song  were  usually  conjoiiied;  for  the  doing  of  which  t  ^hall 
ifot  need  to  go  any  farther  than  the  five  first  eclogues^ 
though  the  same  kind  of  proofs  may  be  drawn  from  the 
others,  as  iwill  appear  to  the  cpcious  upon  triaiL 
Eel.  1. 1.  2.  Melibdeus,  says  toTityrus. 

Bylvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaos  atena. 

Avena  here  is  the  pipe ;  Montfaucon  maJces  a  differeoee 
between  ^^^tfand  Fislula^  but  I  take  it  liiaxAvena^  Cala* 
tnusy  ArwidOy  Cicuta^  &c.  all  mean^  by  a  connnoa.  n^e- 
tonymy  of  the  matter  for  tlie  instrument^  the  Fistula  or  the 
pipe;  not  the  single i^  \kk% ^propound  one,  or  the  Syrinx^ 
which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  single  pipes,  and  sometimes 
more,  aK  fststjeoed  tog^etb^r*  The  Synn;^  was  the  usu^l  ifi^ 
strument  of  the  shepherds,  as  appears  from  Eel.  II.  31.  seq. 
36.  seq.  Ovid.  Metam.  xiii.  784.  Theocrit;.  idyl),  frill  18. 
Musa  is  the  words  or  ^ong,  and  it  is  evident' that  he  sui^ 
words  at  the  same  time  that  he  played^  from  what  follows^ 

Formosam  resonare  doees  Amaryllrida  sylvas. 

IVhere  Melibceus  infonns  «s  of  the  subject  of  Tityrus's  song, 
namely,  4ms  mistress  AmaryHis,  ^wbora  yet  he  4id  not  cele^ 
brate  without  his  pipe,  as  is  .clear  from  his  answer  9 

Ulemeeserrare  boves,  ut  ceitni^,  et  ipsum 
Ludej;e  quep  velLem  calamo  permisit  agresti. 

Eel.  II.  Corydon  pours  out  his  complaint,  but  he  used  the 
pipe  with  his  voice^  as  is  pJain  £*om  Xite  following  passages, 

Mectm  tma  in  sylvis  imitaherc  Pana  canendo* 
Pan  primus  calamos  ceraconjupgere  plurea 
.  .     Iivitiitttf  :'-*^.^ 
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Again, 

Nee  te  pceniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum* 
HaBC  eadem  ut  sciret,  quid  non  faciebat  Ainyntaa  ? 
Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 
Fistula^  Damcetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim. 

Hsc  eadem  ut  sciret — be  means  the  tune,  and  not  th€i 
^(rordsy  which  Amyntas,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with* 
Corydon  must  be  supposed  to  use  the  pipe  with  his  song^ 
for  Menalcas  giving  Mopsus  a  pipe.  Eel.  V.  says, 

Hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta« 
Hasc  noSy  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim : 
Haec  eadem  docuit,  Cujum  pecus?  an  Melibcei? 

These  beine  the  first  lines  of  the  2d  and  8d  Eclogues,  and 
consequently  denoting  those  Eclogues,  this  passage  imports, 
that  these  very  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  I  presume  the  Idyllia 
of  Theocritus  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  understood  as  learnt 
by  the  shepherds,  and  sung  to  the  pipe ;  tbat^e  shepherds 
are  not  to  be  imagined  to  sin^  always  exieynpore,  but  some* 
times  to  make  use  of  compositions,  and  ev^n  tunes,  previ- 
ously composed ;  sometimes  the  compositions  of  others,  and 
sometimes  their  own,  as  Eel.  V. 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quse  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,.  et  modulans  akerna  notavi, 
Expenar. 


And  again, 


-ista 


Jam  pridem  Stimicon  laudavit  carmina  nobis. 

The  particular  tune  appropriate  to  a  piece,  you  find  omq* 
doned.  Eel.  ix.  45. 

Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem. 

Eel.  III.  Damoetas  intimates  that  in  his  contest  with  Damon 
he  had  sung  and  played  together. 

Ah  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille, 
Quem  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula,  caprum? 

And  Menalcas^  speaking  of  the  same  contest,  joins  nnging 
andplayingf  t      j>  ♦ 

VOUIL  E 
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Cantando  tu  ilium  ?  aut  unquant  tibi  fistula  cent 
Juncta  fuit  ? 

And  Chen  adds  to  the  siame  effect, 

Non  tu  in  triviis^  indocte,  solebas 

Strident!  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen  ? 

where  the  pipe  and  the  verse  occur  united  again,  and  be 
sneers  at  his  plaj'ing  as  well  as  his  composition.  I  conceivQ 
that  the  Amcebaea  which  follows  in  that  Eclogue  between 
these  two  antagonists,  was  sung  by  them  to  the  pipe;  for 
Damoetas  upon  this  sneer  immediately  challenges  Menalcas, 
and  consequently  intended  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him  in 
both  respects. 

Eel.  IV.  and  V.  Mopsus  was  excellent  at  piping,  Menalcas 
at  singing;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nrst  did  not  sing, 
and  the  other  did  not  play ;  all  that  can  be  said,  is  that  Mop- 
sus was  not  so  good  at  singing,  as  he  was  at  playing;  nor 
Menalcas  so  good  at  playing,  as  he  was  at  singing.  This  I 
say  is  all  that  is  intendea  by  the  two  first  lines  of  this 
Eclogue. 

Cur  non,  Mopse,  bonr  quoniam  convenimus  ambo^ 
Tii  calamos  inflare  levis,  ego  dicere  versus^  && 

for  Menalcas  expressly  calls  upon  Mopsus  for  a  song; 

Incipe,  Mopse,  prior ;  si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  iguesi 
Aut  Alconis  babes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri* 

and  Mopsus  answers, 

Immo  hsec,  in  viridi  nuper  que  corttce  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi,  r 
Experiar. 

And  then  follows  the  monody  upon  Daphnis.  Mopsus 
both  sung  and  played,  for  Menalcas  says  at  the  conclusion 
of  bis  performance, 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  po^ta. 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine 

Nee  calamis  solum  arquiparas,  sed  voce  magistrumi 

The  &ct  I  think  is  clear;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  blow 
and  sing  at  the  same  time,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
voice  went  first,  or  the  tune  ?  It  is  certainly  most  natural  that 
the  strain  should  be  pUyed  first,  but  I  know  of  no  positive 
authority  for  it.  Howew^r,  I  shall  cogtentj^yself  with  thinking 
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aO|  tQl  t  iee  some  proof  of  the  contrary.  Some  perhaps 
may  faocy,  that  the  words  were  not  adapted  to  the  tune,  but 
that  the  music  catne  in  independently,  by  way  of  interlude, 
between  every  versei  or  every  distich,  &c.  but  the  words  in 
the  ith  Eel. 

Immo  heec,  in  viridi  nuper  quse  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi^  et  modulans  altema  notavif 
Experiar-— 

and  those  others  in  the  ixth,  45. 

—  Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem-** 

shew  evidently,  that  the  words  were  modulated  to  a  tnn^; 
were  ut,  and  that  the  music  was  tiot  interposed  only  at  cer«« 
tain  breaks,  or  at  the  ends  of  the  stanza. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  htfmble  servant, 

11  S3,  SuppL  Paul  G£M3£g& 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  last  Supplemeht,  the  ingeftidus  Mr.  Gemsege  had 
started  a  difficulty  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  where  the  shep'^ 
herds  are  described  as  pipmg  and  singing  at  the  same  time* 
If  their  pipes  were  blown  with  the  mouth,  as  Menalcas,  in  the 
third  Ectog^ue  seems  to  intimate,  they  could  not  possibly  sing 
and  play  with  the  same  breath :  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  such  a  case,  they  first  played  over  the  tune,  and  then 
sung  a  verse^  or  stanza  of  the  song  answering  thereto;  and 
80  phyed  and  sung  alternately ;  wlych  manner  of  playing  and 
singing  is  very  common  with  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  at  our 
country  wakes,  &c.  who  might  perhaps  originally  borrow  the 
custom  from  the  Romans,  during  their  residence  in  Britain* 

But  Mr.  Gemsege  observes,  that  the  Syrinx,  which  was 
the  usual  instrument  of  the  shepherds,  was  not  a  single 
pipe,  but  a  compound  one  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
sinde  pipes,  and  sometimes  more,  all  fastened  together; 
aodCorydon,  in  the  second  Eclogue  says,  that  Pan  first 
taoght  to  join  several  reeds  together  with  wax ;  or,  as  Dry* 
den  has  translated  it, — '  Pan  taught  to  join  with  wax  unequal 
reeds,*-^or  reeds  of  different  tones.  From  whence  I  con« 
jecture,  that  the  Syrinx  was  an  instrument  somewhat  like 
the  bagpipe,  and  was  blown  with  bellpws,  or  something  of 
that  kind;  if  so,  the  music  might  easily  accompany  the  bong, 
vid  the  same  person  perfbpn  both  tog^her. 

£  2 
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And  I  think  it  is  highly  probable^  that  the  ooii^outid 
pipe,  or  Syrinit  of  the  Homan  shepherds,  was  the  orf|rinal 
of,  or  gave  birth  to,  the  bagpipe  amoDgst  the  Britons*  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  the  bagpipe  cofitimies 
to  be  the  favourite  music  of  the  country  people  in  Creafi 
Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  to' this  day. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c» 

1754,  Feb.  Sylviot- 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  CAN  readily  acree  with  Sylvius,  that  the  Syrinx  imght 
give  occasion  to  ute  bagpipe,  by  leading  the  way  to  its 
mvention ;  for  it  was  certainly  very  natural,  both  for  ease 
in  playing,  an  J  for  the  saving  of  breath,  and-  even  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the.  performer^s  lungs,  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  conveying  wind  to  the  several  pipes  by  means  of 
bellows.  This  was  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use* 
ful,  that  the  ancients,  I  think,  could  not  well  miss  it.  And 
from  thence  afterwards  gradually  arose  that  capital  instru- 
ment, the  or^an«  But  I  doubt  the  bagpipe,  though  it  be 
unquestionably  an  old  instrument,  since  in  the  opmion  of 
Salmasius  it  is  alluded  to  in  these  verses, 

Ccrna  syrisea  ciaput  Gtaia  redimita  mitella, 
Crispum  sub  crotalo  doota  movere  latus, 

£bria  tamosa  ^Itat  lasciva  tabella, 
Ad  subitum  raucos  e^cutiens  calamos, 

yet  did  not  risfe  io  high  it^  antiquity  as  these  Virgilian  sfaep* 
herds,  ai^d  conseqtiently  that  the  Syrinx  was  not.  played  by 
theiA,  like  a  bagpipe,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  after 
times.  Nay,  I  thiiiK  it  may  be  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  they  used  their  rtiotiths  in  performing  on  this  instru- 
ment, for  Cor}'don  in  the  2d  Eclogue,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  the  invention  of  the  Sj-tinx  by  Pan,  and  the  per* 
formances  of  that  god ; 

Mecum  una  in  sitvis  iQ)i«abere  Pana  ctnenda 
Pan  primus  caiamds  cera  oonjun^reifilurift 
Instituit :  Pan  curat  oves^  ovififn^e  f^giitros, 

subjoins. 

Nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  tririssteiabettMm^ 
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where  Dryden  gives,  • 

Nor  scorn  the  pipe, ,  &c. 

irhich  affords  indeed  the  sense  or  import  of  the  passage,  btit 
does  by  no  means  satisfy  the  learned  antiquary,  who  is  ex- 
pressly  taught  in  this  place  that  the  Syrinx  was  played  with 
the  mouth ;  it  may  therefore  be  rather  trausiatea. 

Then  blush  not  thou  with  reeds  to  wear  thy  lip. 

To  all  which  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  Polyphemus's  pipe 
was  a  Syrinx,  and  is  described  as  such  by  Ovid.  Metamorph. 
xjiL  7W.  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  it  hung  to  his  neck  by  a 
string;  for  so  Virgil,  speaking  of  this  monster,  says, 


Et  sola  Toluptas, 


Solamenque  mali ;  de  coUo  fistula  pendet 

^n.  ill.  660. 

wb^re  Dryden  has  it. 

His  ponderous  whistle  from  his  neck  descends. 

I  suppose  he  means  depends;  but  however  this  be,  this  way 
of  wearing  the  pipe  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  method 
of  carrying  a  bagpipe,  which  I  really  believe  was  not  in- 
vented so  early,  at  least  was  not  placed  on,  either  by  the 
Sicilian,  the  Arcadian,  or  the  Maronian  shepherds ;  but  to 
crown  all,  there  is  a  figure  in  Montfaucon,  B.  iii.  p.  271. 
playing  on  the  Syrinx,  and  ^e  evidently  puts  it  to  his 
mouth.  Belt  though  I  do  not  concur  with  Sylvius  in  his 
opinion,  1  am  obliged  to  him  nevertheless  for  his  attempt 
to  explain  this  matter,  as  indeed  I  shall  be  to  any  gen<- 
tteman  that*  will  give  w  his  thoughts  on  the  difficulty  I 
proposed. 

Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege. 
1754,  JpriL 
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IX.  On  the  EiiftN  Basilike. 
Mr.  UrbaNi 

The  gentleman  who  writes  bis  thoughts  upon  that  odd 
Greek  verse  in  the  title  page  of  Eikon  Basiiike, 

To  2Ci»  H  «J^iu)0'tv  TV*  «ro^i»  «iii  ro  KAqrnrdt, 

encourages  any  one  who  does  not  approve  his  solution  t4> 
exhibit  one  more  natural  and  rational.  Such  an  one  I  think 
may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  literal,  '^  Christ  did  no 
wrong  to  the  city,  or  state^  neither  did  Charles." 

To  shew  how  natural  a  sense  this  is,  let  it  only  be  ob« 
served  that  one  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  Saviour,  was, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  country. 
'^  If  we  let  him  alone  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the 
Komans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation. 
John  xL  48.  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend.  John  xix.  12.^*  So  it  was  alleged  against  Charles  the 
First,  that  his  intention  was  to  govern  without  parliament,  to 
make  orders  of  council  eaually  obligatory  with  statute  laws, 
to  raise  money  without  tiie  help  of  parliaments,  by  loans, 
writs  for  ship  money,  and  odier  illegal  methods.  Now,  says 
bis  advocate  in  this  line,  ''  as  the  censure  of  our  Saviour 
was  unjust,  so  was  that  of  the  king.^  And  it  may  be  remarked 
in  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  since  the  Restoration 
many  have  taken  pains  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them,  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  malignity  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  their  own  meekness  and  patience. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  add  upon  this  occasion,  that,  in  the 
Tear  1686,  wnen  the  Earl  of  Anglesev*s  books  were  selling 
Dy  auction,  this  book  presented  itself  among  others;  the 
bidders  being  cold,  the  company  bad  time  to  turn  over  the 
leaves;  and  there  they  founa  a  declaration  under  bis  lord- 
ship^s  own  hand,  that  King  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
DuKe  of  York,  both  assured  him  that  it  was  not  of  the  king's 
own  cooipilingt  but  made  by  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exon. 
This  made  a  noise;  and  Dr.  Walker  being  qiiestioned  ^bout 
it,  as  known  to  be  very  intimate  with  Gauden,  he  owned 
that  the  bishop  had  imparted  to  him  the  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  several  chapters  actually  composed ;  and  that  he, 
on  toe  other  hand,  had  disapproved  the  imposing  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  public.  If  any  doubt  yet  remains  with  the 
reader,  I  am  to^d  that  one  North,  a  merchant  of  London^ 
%  man  of  good  credit,  married  tbe  bishop's  son^s  lady^s  sisterj 
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ttid  after  youngs  Gauden^s  death  his  papers  came  irita  North's 
hand,  being  his  brother*in-law.  There  he  found  one  packet 
reJating  entirely  to  Eikon  Basilike,  containing  among  other 
things,  original  letters,  and  a  narrative  written  by  Or.  Gau-* 
den*s  own  wife.  Shall  I  add  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  if 
I  remember  right  (for  I  have  not  the  book  by  me)  bishop 
Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  tells  us,  that 
as  he  had  once  an  occasion  to  quote  Eikon  Basilike,  when  in 
conference  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  they  both  declared  that  their  father  never  wrote  tba^ 
book,  but  that  it  was  written  by  Gauden,  whom  they  reward- 
ed with  a  bishoprick. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
Snnersetf  March  5,  1754.  P. 

N.B.-  The  reader  is  referred  to  Toland's  and  Ricbardson^s 
Life  of  Milton,  and  Bayle^s  General  Dictionary. 

[We  have  published  the  foregoing  letter  principally  hep 
cause  it  has  contracted  into  a  very  small  space,  the  wholit 
force  of  whatever  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  was  not  written  ny  King  Charles  L  As  the  quei* 
tion  has  been  lately  revived,  we  wish  that  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents would  contract  the  arguments,  on  the  other  side^ 
into  the  same  compass.]  * 

1754,  Afarch. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  answer  your  correspondent  whf 
signs  P.  within  the  compass  you  prescribed,  and  am, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 
.  X. 

As  there  can  be  no  connection  between  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  line  prefixed  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  the  authen« 
ticity  of  that  piece,  I  shall  only  insert  Dr.  South*s  opinion  of 
the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between  Christ  and 
King  Charies,  and  hastily  condemned,  not  as  indecent  only, 
but  blasphemous.  **  Is  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  kihr 
to  Christ  in  that  respect,  in  which  Christ  was  made  like  him  f 
or  can  he  be  like  us  in  all  things,  ahd  we  not  like  him  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  was  something  in  that  providence  wbiich  so  long 
ago  appointed  the  chapter  of  our  Saviour's  passion  to  be 
read  on  the  day  of  the  king's;  and,  I  am  sure,  the  resem* 
blance  is  so  near,  that  had  he  lived  before  hun^  he  might 
have  been  a  type  of  bim.'* 

?4 
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To  tbe  declaration  signed  by  Lord  Anglesey,  that  Cbariet 
II.  and  the  Dake  of  York  assured  him  the  Eikon  Basilike  was 
not  the  king^s,  may  be  Apposed,  the  public  testimony  of  both 
Charles  11.  and  James  II.  to  the  contrary,  under  the  great  seal^ 
in  their  patent  to  Mr.  Royston,  for  printing  all  the  works  of 
Charles  L  and  this  surely  deserves  greater  credit  tbao  apri« 
vate  memorandum  unattested,  purporting  it  to  be  written 
with  a  view  that  it  could  not  answer.  I  assert  this,  says 
Lord  Anglesey,  to  undeceive  others :  but  if  his.  intention 
had  been  to  undeceive  others,  why  did  he  leave  his  declara* 
Hon  in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  on  a  single  leaf  that  might 
be  obliterated  or  torn  out;  where  indeed  it  was  known  to 
exist  but  by  accident,  the  slow  sale  of  the  book  aflfording 
timtt  to  the  company  to  turn  over  the  leaves  ?  why  did  Jbe 
not  authenticate  his  declaration  by  proper  witnesses,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world,  or  leave  it  in  some  trusty  hand,  with 
a  chaise  to  publish  it  at  some  more  convenient  season  ? 
.  As  to  Gauden*s  pretensions  to  this  book,  they  are  easily  to 
ht  accounted  for,  supposing^them  to  be  ill  founded.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bryao*  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Gauden,  presuming  on  the  favour  of  some  persons  at  court, 
solicited,  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  vacant  see,  though 
he  had  open^'  abjured  the  whole  episcopal  order,  and  was 
said  to  have  ackised  King  Charles  II.  by  letter,  to  suppress 
it  in  Scotland :  to  strengthen  his  cl^im  to  this  favour,  he  is 
said  to  have  whispered  among  his  friends,  and  attempted, 
without  witness  or  credit,  to  persuade  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  their  father  was  obliged 
to  him  for  the  credit  which  he  derived  from  the  Eikon  Basi- 
like. But  this  was  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
nor  was  any  person  then  living,  who  could  give  evidence 
concerning  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  Dr.  Walker,  at  the  age  of  70, 
ftnd  40  years  after  the  kind's  death,  appeared  in  defence  of 
this  fiction;  but  must  Walker's  evidence,  in  favour  of  Gao- 
den,  be  deemed  indisputable,  as  the  letter,writer  insinuates, 
laerely  because  Gauden  was  his  preceptor,  and  afterwards 
hv&  intimate?  this  surely  is  rather  a  reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
suspected.  Besides  Walker's  evidence  is  defective,  and  in 
iBonie  instances  scarcely  consistent,  for  though  he  says  Dr. 
Gauden  shewetd  him  the  plan,  and  several  chapters  actually 
composed,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  m  the  doctor^s 
hand;  and  he  afterwards  expresses  himself  doubtfulljr, 
whether  he  read  anv  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  only  saw  it 
with  the  title  of  the  chapters,  though  surely,  if  Gauden 
shewed  him  some  part  actually  composed,  as  his  own  work. 
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he  codd  not  have  mortified  him  with  such  coldness  and 
want  of  curiosity  as  not  to  read  it:  besides,  for  what  other 
purpose  was  it  shewn  ?  and  how  could  Walker  be  supposed 
to  live  at  this  time  in  the  house  with  Gauden,  and  know  so 
much,  without  knowing  more  ? 

.  Ai  to  the  evidence  ot  Mr.  North  and  Mrs.  Gauden,  it  can 
stand  for  little^  if  the  following  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  book,  be  considered. 

M.  de  ia  Pla,  minister  of  Finchingfield,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Goodall,  informs  him,  that  William  Alien,  a  man  of  repute 
and  veracity,  who  bad  been  many  years  a  servant  to  Gauden, 
declared,  that  Gauden  told  him  he  had  borrowed  the  book, 
and  that  being  obhged  to  return  it  in  a  certain  time,  he  sate 
up  in  his  chamber  one  whole  night  to  transcribe  it,  Alien 
himself  sitting  up  with  him,  to  make  up  his  fire  and  snuff 
his  candles. 

It  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  transacUons  of  his  own  times, 
that  these  meditations  had  been  begun  by  his  Majesty  at 
Oxford,  long  before  he  went  thence  to  the  Scots,  under  th^ 
title  of  Suspiria  Regalia;  and  that  the  manuscript  itself,  writ- 
ten in  the  king's  own  hand,  being  lost  at  Naseby,  was  restored 
to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Ms^ov  Huntington,  who  had 
obtained  it  from  Fairfax.  That  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  who 
waited  on  his  MajesW  in  his  bed  chamber,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  William  Livet,  a  page  of  the  back  stairs,  fre- 
quently saw  it  there,  read  several  parts  of  it,  and  saw  the 
king  divers  times  writing  farther  on  in  that  very  copv  which 
Bishop  Duppa,  by  his  Majesty's  direction,  sent  to  Mr.  Roy- 
ston,  a  bookseller,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivy  Lane,  on  the  23d  of 
December  1648,  who  made  such  expedition,  that  the  im- 
pression was  finished  before  the  30th  of  January,  on  which 
his  Majesty  died.  Lastly,  it  is  improbable,  that  if  this  book 
had  been  the  work  of  Gauden,  King  Charles  II.  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  so  little  esteem  and  affection,  when 
be  heard  of  his  death;  ^^1  doubt  not,  said  he,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  worthy  person  to  fill  his  place/' 

For  a  further  acoount  and  confirmation  of  these  facts,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  vindication  of  King  Charles  against 
Anglesey's  Memorandum.  4to.  1711.  An  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Barwick.  Dr.  HoUings worth's  Defence  of 
Eikon  BasUike,  2  parts,  4to.  1692.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Long, 
E  D.  4to.  1693.  And  Dugdale's  Short  View. 

1754,  JpriL 
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X.  New  method  of  modelliDg  the  Tensei  of  Verbs.* 

Mr.  Urban, 

Men  of  polite  learning  have  long  complained,  that  Latin 
written  by  moderns,  of  whatever  skill  in  the  language,  has 
something  in  it  unlike  that  of  the  purest  classics.  This  has 
generally  been  resolved,  like  taste,  into  the  French  Jenes^ai 
quoi;  or  attributed  to  the  aukwardness  of  imitation.  But 
certainly  a  defect  that  is  universal  must  be  in  esscmtials.  It 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  owing  to  the 
use  of  wrong  tenses  in  verbs ;  an  error  produced  by  defects 
in  that  case,  common  to  all  g^mmars  ever  yet  publbbed  in 
our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  I  was  appointed  master 
of  a  free  grammar  school,  when,  though  the  classics  had 
been  the  principal  study  of  my  Hfe,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  analysis  of  their 
language,  in  order  to  discharge  that  trust  with  fidelity.  For 
initiating  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  I  made  use  of 
Lilly,  as  revised  "by  Ward :  which,  in  perspicuity  and  re^ulsr 
disposition,  far  exceeds  any  compend  of  the  art,  I  nave 
been  able  to  procure.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  others,  has  its 
errors  and  deficiencies,  I  took  the  pains  to  collect,  from  the 
best  writers  on  that  subject,  such  remarks,  for  the  use  of 
my  upper  school,  as  I  hoped,  would,  in  some  degree,  per- 
fect that  grammar,  make  my  youth  accjuainted  with  the 
grounds  of  the  science^  and  put  it  in  their  power  always  to 
avoid  a  grammatical  error.  In  the  execution  of  this  design, 
I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs ;  or  rather  indeed  of  restoring  them  to 
their  most  ancient  form,  that  of  Varro.  From  which,  how 
all  the  grammarians  in  general  came  to  vary,  (in  a  case  so 
plain,  and  supported  by  such  authority)  is  to  me  matter  of 
astonishment.  The  world  has  seen  how  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Homer  by  Dr.  Clark's  revival  of  this  fonn  in  the 
Greek;  and*  why  may  not  as  much  be  done  by  it  for  the 
Latin  ? 

The  disposition  of  matter  in  Lilly,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  extremely  proper;  and  therefore,  to  make  the  formation 
of  verbs  easier  to  childhood,  be  begins  with  the  present 
tense.  But  as  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  capable  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  must  have  learnt  the  formation 
long  before  1 1  there  reduce  time  to  its  natural  order,  the  past^ 
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Aepresenty  and  the  future;  each  of  which  being  coAceived, 
as  respecting  the  action  or  passion  petfect  or  imperfect j  con- 
stitutes two  separate  tenses  or  times.  To  explain  this  inor« 
fully,  I  shall  subjoin  a  paradigm, 

Mom  iNBICATIVh 

PFacteritum  primum  et  secundum. 
Tempus  pCBeteritum  rei  imperfectse.    (Prseter-imperfect) 

Amabam,  as,  at ;  &c.  I  did  hve,  or  was  loving. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  perfectse,  (Praiter-perfect.) 
Amaveram,  as,  at;  &c.  I  had  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Pnesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  precsens  rei  imperfectae,  (Present-imperfect) 
Amo,  as,  at;  ice.  I  hoey  or  avi  loving. 

Tempus  prsesens  rei  perfects,  (Present*perfect) 
Amavi,  isti,  it;  &c.  I  have  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 
Tempus  fiiVirum  rei  imperfectae,  (Future-imperfect) 
Amabo,  bis,  bit;  &c.  I  shall  or  will  love,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfect®,  (Future-perfect) 
Amavero,  ris,  rit;  &c.  I  shall  have  Uwed,  or  been  loving. 

To  such  as  ask  my  reatons  for  preferring  this  distribution 
of  tenses,  I  answer,  1st.  That  it  is  both  a  natural,  rej^ular, 
and  easy  one;  and  what  I  am  persuaded  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  from  observations  on  the  usage. of  good  authors^ 
wiH  find  to  be  just  2dly.  i^t  them  please  to  consider, 
whether  the  judgment  of  Varro  and  Dr.  Clark,  be  not,  in 
this  case,  equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  that  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  besides.  And,  3dly.  Whether  the 
four  defectioe  verbs  (ceepi,  memini,  novi,  and  odij  which,  un- 
der the  perfect  form,  retain  also  the  sense  of  the  imperfeci^ 
amount  not  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  is  right  To  instance 
inone: 

Modi  Indicativl 

Prseteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfect®  et  Derfectae. 

Koveram,  as,  at;  &c.  I  did  Jbuno,  and  I  had  hewn. 

Prsesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  preesens  rei  imperfecta;  et  perfectse. 

Novi,  isti^  it;  &c.  I  know,  and  1  have  known. 
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Futunun  primura  et  eeciuidum* 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfectae  et  perfectie. 
Novero,  ris^  rifc ;  &c.  1  shall  kmw,  and  have  huwn. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  dm  true  state  of  the  tenses 

irould,  I  believe,  prevent  the  affixing  wrong  ideas  of  time 
in  Latin  compositions  ;  a  fault  very  much  fallen  into  by  mo- 
derns. It  would  also  supersede  several  (rivobusand  false 
rtiles  of  granwiar ;  such  as,  that  Conjunctions  Join  the  same 
mood  but  diffennt  tenses.  For,  not  to  say  (what  however  is 
♦rue)  that  the  business  of  conjun4:iions  is  not  to  join  together 
either  moodsy  tenses j  or  indeed  single  words^  but  sentences  or 
clauses  of  sentences^  those  dift'erent  tenses HBthe  grammarians 
call  them,  are  in  reality  the  same*  Witness  that  deservedly 
admired  passage  of  Virgil : 

Exiif  ad  ccelum  ramts  felicibus  afbos 
Aliratarque  novas  frondes ;  &c. 

where  any  man,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  that  exiii 
and  niiratur  are  both  of  the  jfresent  tense:  aqd  that  tk^  for- 
mer must  be  Englished  is  gone,  not  was  gone;  for  so  it  must 
have  been  exierat. 

But  to  proceed ;  to  the  imperative  mood  I  found  tt  neces- 
sary to  add  three  new  tenses ;  a  preseni^peifect^  zJiUure^ifn- 
perfecty  common  to  this  mood,  YiVtit^e  indicative:  anday^- 
iure^perfectf  common  to  all  the  moods,  except  the  ix^iiivej 

Modi  Jmperativi. 

Praesens  primuAi  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prsBsens  rei  imperfectae,  (Present-imperfect) 
Ama,  ato;  et,  ato;  &c.  love  thou,  or  be  thou  laving. 

Tempus  pra^sens  rei  perfects,  (Present-perfect.) 
.Amaveris,  rit;  &c*  have  thou  loved^  or  bem  loving, 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfects,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabis,  bit;  &c.  Zov^  thou  hereafter,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  peifectce,  (Future-perfect.) 
Amaveris,  rit;  &c.  Have  thou  laved  hereafter,  or  been  laving. 

Let  Oderint,  dum  metuant;  X  adolescentes  meminerint 
piuiicitucy  out  of  Tully,  suffice  as  examples  of  the  present^ 
perfect  ^f  this  mood;  where  the  defective  perbs,  as  has  been 
already  observed  under  the  foKm  of  the  perfect,   include 
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<he  sense  idso  of  the  imperfect  Examples  of  Aejirstfu* 
tttrc  oi  this  mood  occur  so  freqaently,  that  it  is  needless  to 
cite  any;  however,  take  this  out  of  Ovid — Gradere  et  scitaL" 
here  ab  ipso.  Met.  Lib.  L  line  775,  where  Dr.  Friend  and 
other  editbrsy  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it,  hsive  put  a  colon  iltop,  as  a  fence,  to  separate 
these  two  difierent  moodsy  as  they  thought  them,  and  to 
counterbalance  tlie  force  of  .the  copulative. 
Of  the  loiter ftUure  take  this  example  out  of  Terence, 


>  Nee  tu  e&  causi  minueris 


Hsec  quae  facis,  ne  is  suam  mutet  sententiam. 

And.  Act.  II.  Seen.  3. 

where  the  common  resolution  hyfac  and  ut  is  a  very  harsh 
0oe,  and,  in  .my  opinion,  much  better  resolved  this  way; 
especially  as,  in  all  like  cases,  it  must  be  rendered  into  other 
langmages  by  the  imperative* 

Before  I  finish  with  this  mood,  I  should  be  glad,  if  such  as 
are  studious  of  grammatical  perfection,  would,  in  their  read- 
in?  of  classics  S(  the  best  note,  observe,  whether  the  two 
d^ectrveverbsy  salvebisgLod  valebisy  ever  occur  in  the  indicaiioe 
sense.  That  they  are  of  ttie  first  future  ot  the  imperative^ 
above  described,  numbers  of  instances  may  be  produced ; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  was  not  throu^  ignorance,  as 
this  tense  belonged  also  to  the  intperativCf  that  the  compilers 
of  grammar  have  referred  them  to  the  indicative. 

In  the  Optative,  Potavtial^  and  Subjunctive  Moods,  the  same 
futio  of  ^nses  obtains,  as  in  the  Indicaiioe ;  only  it  is  to  be 
observed^  diat  the  present  andjuture  are  the  same  both  in 
the  perfect  aikl  imperfect.    For  instance, 

Modi  Owativi,  Potmitialis,  et  Subjunctivi. 

Pissteritum  ptimurn  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praBteritum  rej  imperfectae,  (Preter-inaperfect) 
Amarem,  res,  ret;  Slo.  1  might,  could,  &c.  love^  ox  be  loving^ 

•    Tempos  pr^tehtum  rei  pe^fectae,  (Prater-perfect.) 
Amavissem,  ses,  set;  &c.  I  mighty  could,  &c.  have  loved^  or 

be  loving, 

Pnesens  et  futurum  primum  et  seco^idum. 

Temptis  pscHMs  et  faturutn  rei  iifipdrfeota^*  (Present  &n4 

futuie^impedbct^) 
Amem,  es,  et}  tec.  I  may,  &c.  or  shall  love,  oPbe  looinfi*    - 
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Tempos  prsfesens  et  futurutn  rei  perfectae^    (iFVesent  wA 
future-perfect.) 

im  .  •  ^ 

Amaver — ris^  rit;  &c.  t  may^  should,  &c.  or  sball  hav)&  latfed 

or  been  loving^ 

But  in  the  infinitive  moody  the  past^  afid  present  are  the 
same,  both  in  the  imperfect  and  perfect;  and  t\ke  future  dis-" 
jlinctj  asy 

Modi  Infinitatl 

Prasteritum  et  praBsens  primum  et  secundum* 

Tempus  praeteritum  et  prsesefis  rei  impeifectse,  (Prcter 

and  present-imperfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium;  nos,  vos,  illos;  amare;  That^  I  Was^  or  am 

loving. 
Tempus  prasteritum  et  praesens  rei  perfects,  (Preter  and 

present-perfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  amavisse;  That  I  htwe^  or  had  bees 
loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperft^tae,  (Future-imperfect) 
Me,  te,  ilium ;  &c.  amaturum  esse;  That  I  am  about  to  bd 

loving. 

lempus  futurum  rei  perfectas,  (Future-perfect) 
Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  amaturum  fuisse;  That  I  was  about  to  be 

loving. 

This  is  the  form  to  which  I  reduce  the  active  voice ;  and 
^e passive  follows  in  like  manner;  only  with  some  neces- 
sary  alterations  in  those  tenses,  which  are  made  up  of  the 
participle  and  auxiliary  verb.  Where  the  first  form  both  of 
the  past  and  present,  by  including  both  the  imperfect  and  per-^ 
feet  sense,  ailbrds  the  same  argument  of  the  right  distribution 
of  tenses,  in  the  above  Paradigm^  with  the  four  defective 
iserbs^  before-mentioned ;  thus: 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfectas  et  perfectae,.  (Pretor 

imperfect  and  perfect) 
Amatus,  eram^  ras ;  &c.  1 7»His,  &e.  had  been,  loved. 

PrBDsens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praesens  rei  imperfectsD  et   perfectly   (Pretentr 

imperfect  and  perfect.) 
4au^u»  «um,  cts,  &c.  ( anh  or  have  been  loved  i 
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whcisiis  the  latter  form  atnatiisfuermn^  and  amatusfui^  &c. 
signify  the  thing  without  the  least  mixture  of  the  imperfect^ 
though  in  ail  grammars  they  are  put  down  with  the  former, 
as  equivalent. ,  ^ 

I  shall  now  only'beg  leave  to  add  one  caution  to  my  fellow- 
labourers,  to  the  youth  of  the  universities^  and  to  the  studious 
in  the  dead  languages,  (for  whose  service  I  have  communi- 
cated my  thoughts,  and  to  whose  judgment  I  submit  them) 
that  in  their  trial  of  what  I  have  advanced,  they  be  aware, 
that  the  true  time  of  an  action  or  passion^  is  in  some  cases, 
exceedingly  hard  to  determine  exactly.  That  the  transi- 
tion between  cantiguom  tenses,  and  between  the  petfect 
and  imperfect  state  of  the  same  ^^125^,  is  nearly  like  that  of 
light  and  shade,  in  painting.  For  instance,  it  is  often  the 
same  thing,  whether  you  make  use  of  the  perfect  or  pneter^ 
imperfect  tense  Qi  the  grammars.  The  difference  between 
time  present  in  its  perfect  state j  and  time  past j  in  its  imperfect 
Uate^  being  almost  imperceptible.  But  the  mistake  hitherto 
has  been  in  taking  the  perfect  tense  of  the  grammars  to  be  the 
more  perfect  time  of  the  two;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only 
the  present  perfect^  and  the  other  as  it  is  rightly  termed,  the 
prater-^imperfect.  So  jiisser^y  dixerat,  finierat^  &c.  when 
they  occur,  after  some  sp€eA  in  authors;  though  they  are 
used  in  the  form  of  the  prater^perfecty  yet  may  best  be 
turned  into  Enelish  by  the  A5i:ist  or  Indefinite,  viz.  he  ordered^ 
he  spokcy  he  ended ;  which  is  the  sense  of  the  pr/eter^imperfect^ 
For  t&e  Latins  being  without  A'arists,  make  use  of  this  tense 
and  the  prater^perfict  of  the  grammars  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  added,  to  the  active  voice,  the  passive s\m,  with  the 
English  participle  in  ing,  for  the  assistance  of  ushers;  to 
whom  I  snould  by  all  means  recommend  the  practice  of  ac<« 
customing  their  youth,  sometimes  to  write  the  verbs  in  that 
form,  which  will  obviate  a  very  common  mistake,,  namely, 
its  being  taken  by  them  for  the  passive  voice. 

The  form  of  the  infinitive  Mcod  is  altered,  and  the  accusa^ 
tvv€  case  put  before  it,  to  showj  that,  like  an  impersonal,  it  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  ^1  the  persons,  by  the  additioa 
of  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus  much  of  my  grammatical  collection  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  oner  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  be  of 
general  use.  With  the  rest  I  have  resolved  not  to  trouble 
u,  as  being  not  all  my  own,  but  collected  from  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  au&ors.  By  the  channel  of  your  Ma^azme  it  will 
be  Car  diflfused;  and  to  such  as  are  wedded  tor  life  to  old 
fofVEAj  cost  no  more  than  the  trouble  of  reading.    And  my 
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design  will  be  fully  answered,  if  it  either  contributes  satis- 
factorily to  the  clearing  up  this  most  intricate  and  nice  part 
ef  grammar;  or  excites  some  other  person,  of  more  pene- 
tration and  leisure  to  do  it  better. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Asjifard^  in  Kenty  April  2.  S.  Barrett. 

1754,  JpriL 


XI.  Proverbial  Saying  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Dr.  fuller  died  while  he  was  writing  that  extensive 
work,  intitled,  the  HisUny  if  the  Worthies  of  Enghmdj  for 
which  reason,  amon^^  others,  that  book  is  not  so  complete 
as  one  could  wish.     In  some  counties  he  has  registered  the 
proverbial  sayiyigs  peculiar  to  them,  in  others  he  has  omitted 
them,  and  yet  those  counties  no  doubt  affording  some, 
though  the  doctor  could  not^ecollect  them.    One  saying 
we  have  in  the  Northern  paiH,  omitted  by  him,  whicn  is 
there  very  common,  but  perhaps  wants  some'explsnation; 
k  is  this,  as  cunning  as  Crowder.    Now  a  crowd  is  a  fiddle^ 
and  a  crowder  is  a  fiddler,  both  which  words,  to  go  no  further^ 
you  will  find  in  Dr.  Littleton's  Dictionary.    Hence  Crowder& 
is  the  fiddler  in  Hudibras.  Cant  IL     But  why,  as  cunning  as 
Crowderf  I  answer,  we  have  two  senses  of  the  word  cutmvng^ 
one  implying  craft  and  subtilty,  and  often  in  an  ill  sense; 
and  the  other  implying  art  and  skill,  and  always  in  a  good 
one.    Hence  cining  and  coning^  reXy  from  Anglo-Saxon 
connen,  scire.    King  is  an  abreviation  of  cining  and  imports 
prudens,  sciensy  or  the  knowing  one,  the  first  kings  or  monarchs 
among  the  Saxons,  being  chosen  into  their  office  (which  was 
not  hereditary  then)  on  account  of  their  greater  and  more 
consummate  knowledge  in  the  administration  of   afEEiirSy 
especially  the  military.   But  I  observe  that  the  word  in  this 
latter  use,  was  very  comnwynly  applied  to  skill  or  knowledge 
in  music,  of  whicn  I  will  here  produce  you  an  instance  or 
two. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  1 6,  17,  1 8,  "  Seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunnings 
player  upon  a  harp.  And  SatdssAd  unto  bis  servants  provide 
me  now  a  man  that  can  play  welly  and  bring  him  to  me. 
Then  a«swered  one  of  the  servants,  aqd  said,  behdd^  f 
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haxe  seen  a  ion  of  Jesse  the  Bethkhemite^  that  iscwming  in 
pikying,*'  &c. 

1  Chron/xxv.  7»  "So  the  number  of  them,  with  their 
brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord, 
even  alt  that  were  cunnings  was  two  hundred  four  score  and 
eight." 

Ps,  Iviii.  5.  "  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."  According  to  tlie 
margin^  "be  the  charmer  never  so  cunning;^''  whereupon  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  charming  of  serpents  here 
alluded  to,  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  music. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  5.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem^  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunrivigJ*^  This  is  spoken  by  King 
Davidytbe  same  person,  who,  above  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  is 
stiled  a  cunning  player  on  the  haiy^  and  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  very  well  paraphrased  thus.  **  If  I  do  not  . 
retain  my  natural  affection  for  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  and  .the  divine  services  which  are  there  to 
be  performed;  if  I  forget  to  perform  my  part  in  those 
solemn  devotions,  let  my  hand  quite  lose  its  skill  in  touching 
the  harp.^'  See  also  Bishop  Patrick.  In  all  these  passages 
the  substantive  means  skilly  and  the  adjective' J^^/>  but 
particularly  in  tlie  science*o4busic. 

To  come  then  to  the  point;  I  suppose  there  was  a  time 
formerly,  when  minstrels  were  so  scarce,  tliat  it  denoted 
great  parts  and  great  application  to  be  able  to  play  on  a  vio* 
Jin  in  these  parts  at  least :  to  be  as  cunning  as  Crowder^  \m^ 
ported  consequently  a  person  of  skill  and  abilities ;  and  if 
ever  the  phrase  is  used  of  craft  and  artifice^  it  is  by  cata*» 
chresisf  or  an  abuse  of  speech,  as  happens  very  commonly 
in  langiiage* 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1754,  May.  Paul  Gemsegk. 


Mr.  Urban^ 

jVIR.  GEMSEGE  has  given  a  very  pretty  account  of  the 
saying  As  cunning  as  Crowderj  it  may  be  a  true  one ;  but  the 
same  saying  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  England,  (perhaps  not 
so  ancient  as  bis)  came  from  the  following  story:  one 
Samuel  Crowder,  a  carrier,  was  desired  to  bring  a  pound  of 
tobacco  for  a  neighbour;  accordingly  he  buys  the  tobacco, 

VOL.  li.  F 
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tad  packs  it  iip  in  the  mouth  of  a  sack  of  salt;  it  being tvet 
weather,  and  the  salt  being  moist,  breaks  through  the  paper  in 
which  the  tobacco  was  contained,  and  ne)ct  day,  when  Crowder 
and  his  wife  were  unpacking,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  foiind 
the  tobacco  and  some  of  the  salt  mixed  together;  nis  wife 
Mary  made  great  lamentations  to  have  so  much  tobacco  and 
tolt  spoiled,  which  must  certainly  be  paid  for  by  thett);  but 
Samuel^  wondering  at  his  wife's  simplicity,  told  her  be  had 
thought  of  a  method  of  separating  them  immediately,  and 
ordered  her  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water,  which  was  dohe;  he 
then  emptied  the  tobacco  and  salt  into  the  water.  '^  Now," 
says  he  to  his  wife,  '^  there  is  a  quick  thought  of  mine,  you 
fool !  you  see  all  the  tobacco  swims  at  the  top,  and  all  the 
salt  falls  to  the  bottom.^'     So  when  any  person  does  not  aci 

Juite  so  smart  as  be  should,  he  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  at 

Vours, 

,         -  BaiTANNicirs. 

1754,  June, 


XII.  A  Proverbial  Sajring  explained* 

AIr.  Urban, 

We  have  a  proverbial  saying  current  through  the  ^hole 
kingdom,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  this  nation,  of  which  the 
sense  is  generally  well  enough  understood,  but  thi^  reason 
and  foundation  of  it  are  so  greatly  obscured  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation,  that  I  presume  thev  are  known  to  few. 
The  adage  meant  is,  to  turn  cat  i^tw  pan,  of  which  every 
one  knows  the  meaning,  and  probably  has  remarked  many 
examples  of  it;  but  their  being  no  connection  between  a  cat 
and  a  pan,  the  rise  of  the  phrase  is  very  intricate,  all  owing 
as  I  said  to  a  corruption  oi  speech,  for  the  word  no  doubt 
is  cate,  which  is  an  old  word  for  a  cake  or  other  amnaletie^ 
which  being  usually  fried,  and  consequently  turned  in  the 
pan,  does  therefore  very  aptly  express  the  changing  of  sides 
in  politics  or  religion,  or,  as  We  othenvise  say,  the  turning 
0ne*s  coat. 

I  will  now  produce  •some  authorities  for  this  word;  offer 
a  conjecture  concerning  its  etymon;  and  then  8be#  bj^ 
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a  fiimiliur  instance  the  facility  and  probability  of  the  corrup- 
tion. 

When  the  cowherd's  wife  upbraids  King  Alfred,  in  Speed, 
for  letting  the  cake  at  the  fire  burn^  the  author  observed, 
she  little  suspected  him  ^'to  be  the  man  that  had  been 
served  with  far  more  delicate  cates.'*  Speed's  Hist.  p.  38d. 
here  it  signifies  a  cake^  but  in  ^enetal  it  means  any  daintv 
or  delicacy,  as  in  the  example  foilbwing,  and  as  Dr.  Littleton 
well  notes  when  he  Latipizes  it  in  his  Dictionary  cibi  deli- 
cati.  In  the  Moresco  feast  called  Ashorahy  Dr.  Lane.  Ad- 
dbon  telli  iTs,  the  Moors  eat  nothing  but  <<  dates,  figs, 
parched  com.  and  all  such  natural  cates  as  their  substance 
can  procure,'^  Addison's  account  of  West  Barbary,  p.  214. 
In  Taylor's  Play,  the  hog  hath  lost  his  pearl;  Lightfoot  says  of 
King^  CrcBsus  in  the  ^ad^s  below,  that  he  is  there. 

Feasting  with  Pluio  and  his  Proserpine 
Night  after  night  with  all  delicious  cates. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

So  in  Hteywood's  Woman  Killed  with  Kindtiess,  Anne 
says. 

' fo*  from  this  sad  hour 

I  never  will,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  taste 
Of  any  cates  that  may  preserve  my  life. 

Ibid,  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

In  Lylie^s  Euphues,  Euphues  says,  ^'be-not dainty  mouthed, 
a  fine  taste  noteth  the  food  appetites  that  Venus  said  her 
Adonis  to  have,  who  seeing  him  to  take  his  chief  delight  in 
cosily  cates,  &c."  Lyli^'s  Euphues,  p.  244.  Here  it  appa« 
rently  signifies  delicacies,  and  indeed  I  take  the  word  to  be 
no  other  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  delicate,  for  the 
last  cited  author,  p.  *S56y  uses  the  word  delicate  in  the  very 
^ame  sense,  when  he  says  of  the  English  ladies,  *^  drinking 
of  wine,  yet  moderately  >  eating  of  delicates,  yetbuttheix: 
ears  full,''  aoid  perhaps  from  this  word  cater  and  a  caterer, 
which  are  1>oth  of  them  English  and  not  French  tem^s. 

Now  that  this  is  the  true  original  of  this  saying  is  very 
clelir  from  a  similar  corruption  in  the  word  salt-cat.  A  salt-' 
cat  is  9L  cake  well  impregnated  with  brine,  and  laid  in  a 
pigeon  house,  in  order  to  tempt  and  entice  the  birds,  who 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  it;  ana  cat  is  here  used  for  cate,  in 
the  tetfse  of  a  cake,  just  as  it  is  in  this  proverbial  saying  which 
we  are  now  explaining. 

I  ao.  Sir,  your^,  &c. 

1754,  Feb.  F  2  P^iinL  Gem^IOR. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  said  in  Feb.  Magazine,  "perhaps 
from  this  word  cate  comes  to  cater j  and  Kcaterer^  which  are  both 
of  them  English,  and  dot  t'rench  terms.  At  the  same  time  I 
deduced  the  word  cate:  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  de^ 
licaidi  btit  since  the  writing  of  that  paper,  1  find  that  whereas 
Chaucer,  p.  5.  line  560.  of  Mr.  Ufry's  editionj  writes, 

A  manciple  thefe  v^s  of  the  temple^ 
Of  which  all  catoUrs  ifright  tak^  ensample^ 
For  to  ben  wise  in  biryhig  of  vHaile ; 
For  whether  he  prayid  or  lote  by  taile, 
Algate  he  waitid  so  in  bis  ashate, 
That  he  was  ay  before  iti  gode  .estate  j 

The  first  of  the  Rarleian  MSS.  has  Achatort  for  all  Ca^ 
tours;  and  the  word  ashaie  in  the  glossary  is  explained^ 
"  buying,  dealing,  acate,  MS.  ch,  from  the  French,  achate 
acheter;  whence  mtour,  caterer.  French,  acheteur;  a  buyer^ 
anciently  written  acatour.  Gl.  Lob."  These  etymolc^ies 
are  certainly  very  plausible,  and  it  is  submitted  to  the 
learned  to  decide,  wnether  they  are  not  preferable  to  those 
offered  by  me,  if  so,  the  word  cafe  comes  from  the  Frencb 
acate  or  achat,  and  the  word  cater  from  the  French  acheter. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  May.  Paul  G£MSB6Er 


Xill.  The  Proverb — ^At  Latter-Lainma&-*-explained« 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  vety  v^ell  C3r- 
.  plains  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  proverbial  phrase  ai 
latter  Lammas^  "  ad  Grsecas  calendas,  sAys  lie,  i.  e.  never, 
iiri«y  ifMom  Tixfv0-i,  aim  viult  partatity  Herodol.**  Bat  the 
question  still  recurs,  how  came  latter  Lammas  to  stgnily 
never?  I  answer.  The  first  of  August  luul  a  great  variety  of 
names  amongst  our  ancestors:  it  was  called listum  Sancti 
Petri  ad  vinculo^  Gula  Augusti,  Peter^nfiass,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Lammas.  The  two  former  of  these  names  depeixl 
upon  au  old  legend,,  which  in  Durantus  runs  thus:  '^  One 
2uirmuSf  a  tribune,  havine^  a  daughter  that  had  a  disease  in 
her  throat,  she,  by  the  order  of  Alexander,  then  Pope  of 
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Rome^  and  the  sixth  from  St  Peter,  sought  for  the  chains, 
with  which  St  Peter  was  bound  at  Rome,  under  Nero;  and 
having  found  them,  she  kissed  them  and  was  healed;  and 
Quirinus  and  his  family  were  baptized.  *  Tunc  dictus  Alex- 
ander Papa  hoc  festum  in  calenais  Augusti  celebrandum  in« 
stituity  et  in  honorem  beati  Petri  ecclesiam  in  urbe  fabrica* 
%'it,  ubi  ipsa  vincula  reposuit,  et  ad  vincula  nominavit,  et 
calendis  Augusti  dedicavit  In  qua  festivitate  populus  illic 
conveniens  ipsa  vhicula  hodie  osculatur."  Durant.  Rationale 
di?in.  Offic.  lib.  vii.  p.  240.  The  festival  was  instituted  on 
occasion  of  finding  the  chains,  and  of  the  miracle  wrought 
by  them,  and  so  was  in  titled  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  vinctua ; 
and  because  the  part  upon  which  it  was  performed  was  the 
gula  or  thfvat,  in  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  called  Gula 
Augusti.  It  took  the  name  of  Peter^mass  partly  from  the 
apostle,  and  partly,  as  I  think,  from  its  beinjg  the  day,  when 
the  Home-scol  or  Peter-pence,  in  ancient  time,  (when  that 
tribute  was  paid  in  this  kingdom)  was  levied.  The  Con/es-^ 
sot's  law  is  very  express,  "  The  peter-penny  ought  to  be 
demanded  at  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul^,  and 
to  be  levied  at  the  feast  called  ad  vincida^.^  Eccles.  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  A.  D.  MLXIV.  c.  1 1. 

We  come  now  to  Lammas^  of  which  there  are  two  etymo-^ 
lories.  The  first  is  in  Cowel :  "  Lammas^dayy^  says  he, 
"  is  the  fii-st  of  August,  so  called,  quasi  Laynb-viaSy  on  which 
day  the  tenant  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter  ad  vinculaXy  were 
bound,  by  that  tenure,  Xo  bring  $l  livinglamb  into  the  church 
at  high  mass.''  CowePs  Interpreter.  But  this  custom  may 
seem  too  local,  to  give  occasion  to  so  general  a  name,  and 
therefore  the  etymon  given  us  by  Mr.  Wbeatly  from  Som-* 
jier,  I  would  chuse  to  prefer.  These  gentlemen  derive  it 
from  the  A.  Saxon  hlqfmasse,  that  is,  Jjoaf-mass^  it  having 
been  the  ctistom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  that  day,  universally 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  an  oblation  of  loaves^  made 
of  new  wheat,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  corn,  h  ap- 
pears fiDm  many  passages  in  the  Sa3(on  chronicle,  that  this 
name  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  in  some  of  them  there  is  the  h 
preyed,  which  shew9  it  h^s  no  relation  to  the  lamb,  a§nus; 


«  Jane  29. 

+  Mr  JohnfQii  fayf,  Kinj  Offa  chose  tl^is  tim?  for  the  pyment  of  th« 
Pfter-p^Hce,  because  on  this  day  the  relicts  of  St.  Alhap  the  martyr  were  first 
discoTered  to  him, 

t  Thi*  is  not  true ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  not  to  St.  Peter  ad  vin^ 
Cv4i>    T^  f^^  ^^  ^^c  dedication  is  Oct  1.     See  31r,  Dra1(c's  Eboiacui^. 

F3 
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and  in  others,  ^  anno  913,  918,  921,  and  1101,  itisex* 

1>ressly  written  hlqfmass€y  and  the  learned  editor  and  trans- 
ator  of  the  Saxon  annals  renders  it  every  where  very  justly, 
by  Festum  p7*inntiariim. 

Now  as  to  the  point  in  hand,  Zammas-iity  wbs  always  a 
great  day  of  accounts ;  for  in  the  payment  of  rents,  &c.  our 
ancestors  distributed  the  year  into  four  Quarters,  ending  at 
CandlanaSf  Whitsuntide^  ijammasy  and  MartinmaSy.  and  this 
was  every  whit  as  common  as  the  present  division  of  Lady^ 
daj/y  Midsummer,  Michaeimas,  and  Christmas.  In  regard  to 
Lammas,  besides  its  bein^  one  of  the  usual  days  of  reckonings 
i(  appears  from  the  quotation  taken  above  from  the  Confessors 
l?iws,  that  it  was  the  specific  day  whereon  the  Peter-pence,  a 
tax  very  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  punctual  payment  of 
which  was  enforced  under  a  penalty,  by  the  law  or  St.  Ed- 

Jard,  was  paid.  In  this  view,  then,  %ammas  stands  as  a 
ly  of  accounts,  and  latter  Lammas  will  consequently  signify 
the  last  day  of  accounts,  or  the  day  of  doom,-  which,  m  effectj^ 
as  to  all  payments  of  money,  and  in  general,  as  to  all  worldly 
transactions  whatever,  is  neoer.  Latter  her^  i^  used  for  last^ 
the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  just  as  it  is  in  a  like  case 
in  the  book  of  Job,  xix.  25.  "  I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the 
earth,"  meaning  the  last  day.  That  the  last  day,  or  the  lat^ 
ter  Laynmas,  as  to  all  temporal  affairs,  is  indeed  never,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  story.  A  man  at  confession 
owned  to  his  having  stolen  a  sow  and  piss.  The  father  con- 
fessor exhorted  him  to  restitution.  The  man  said,  some 
were  sold,  and  some  were  killed;  but  the  priest  not  satis^ 
fied  with  that,  told  him  they  would  follow  him  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  if  he  did  not  make  restitution :  upon  which  the 
man  replies  quickly,  /'//  restore  'm  then,  as  much  as  to 
say,  never. 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Sept.  G.  P. 


XIV.  On  the  Propriety  of  Language  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Mel  Urban, 

A  CERTAIN  old  Clergryman,  in  my  neighbourhood^  having 
formerly  read  the  petitioK  of  Who  and  Which,  in  the  Spectator^ 
No.  78,  has  at  last  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people,  when  he 
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^repeats  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  to  say,  Our  father  "who  mrt  in 
hatven,  instead  of  Our  father  which  art  in  heatfen,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
he  has  aoiemnly  obliged  himself  to  observe.  He  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  nice  gentleman,  now  dead,  who,  when  Lady  W. 
was  to  return  thanks  in  the  church,  after  childbirth,  thought 
it  too  familiar,  and  even  bordering  upon  rudeness,  to  say^ 
O  Lord  save  this  woman  thy  servant,  and  therefore  he  altered 
it  to  O  Lord  save  this  Laky  thy  servant^  and  instructed  the 
clerk  to  reply;  Who  ptUteth  her  Ladyship's  tiwt  in  thee; 
but  to  the  pomt ;  that  paper  in  the  Spectator  was  not  writ-r 
ten  by  so  great  a  judge  of  language  as  to  induce  one  greatly 
to  regard  it ,  on  the  contrary,  the  observation  there  made  is 
drawn  merely  from  modem  use,  and  betrays,  in  my  opinion, 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  our  language,  and 
therefore  one  would  wish  that  such  innovations  as  these, 
taken  up  without  sufficient  grounds,  might  be  entirely  dis* 
couiaged. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  a9  it  stands  in  the  liturg}%  is  not  taken 
from  our  present  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
in  this  it  is,  which  art  in  heaven^  both  in  Matthew  vi.  and 
Luke  xi.  Neither  is  it  taken  from  an  older  translation  in  use 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  where  the  address  is  in  like 
manner  expressed  in  both  those  texts.  Nor,  lastly,  is  it 
copied  from  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Bible,  where  again  you 
will  find  it  represented  no  otherwise.  From  whence  one 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  use  of  which  for  who  in 
this  case,  cannot  but  be  true  English,  these  several  transla* 
tions  being  made  by  different  authors,  and  who  all  of  them, 
as  must  be  presumed,  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  our 
language. 

I  observe  next,  that  in  this  very  service  of  ours,  which  is 
in  other  places  used  for  who;  as  in  that  casd  cited  by  the 
Spectator,  Spare  thou  them  0  God,  which  confess  their fnuUsi 
and  thb  other  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  O  Lord  save  thy 
servant,  which  putteth  his  trust  in  thee.  Prayer  for  Em- 
ber weeks,  those  which  shall  be  ordained.  So  in  the  gospel 
for  Thursday  before  Easter  we  read,  And  one  of  the  male^ 
factors  which  were  hanged,  railed  on  him,  &c.  Psalm,  xvii.  7, 
we  have  Thou  tliat  art  the  saviour  of  them  which  put  their 
trust  in  thee ;  and  verse  i3.  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  ungodly, 
which  is  a  sword  of  thine.  Again,  Ps.  xviii.  2.  I  will  call  upon 
the  Lord  ^hich  is  worthy  ta  be  praised ;  and  verse  17,  t/uvi 
which  hate  me.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  pas- 
sage in  the  communion  office,  Glonfy  your  father  which  is  ivk 
kWf^x  it  is  $o  es^actly  corresponding  tQ  tbU  iu  (juestioo. 
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Mr.  Urban,  here  are  no  less  than  nine  passages  produced 
from  our  liturgy,  wherein  the  word  which  is  applied  to  petw 
sons,  and  occurs  for  who^  and  may  not  one  iustly  wonder  how 
any  one  pretending  to  be  so  nice  ana  delicate,  as  the 
gentleman  above-mentioned,  could  possibly  overlook  them? 
There  are  probably  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  but 
these  he  reads  often,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  of  them  should  always  have  escaped  his  notice, 
particularly  that  they  should  have  ^one  so,  since  he  has 
entertained  his  scruple  about  the  justness  and  purity  of 
such  expressions. 

A  third  argument  for  the  purity  of  this  word  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, I  deduce  from  the  Latin  relative  quty  which  is 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  just  as  our  whicA'is^  and 
as  il  quale  and  le  quel  are  in  the  Italian  and  French. 

But  what  prevails  most  with  me  is,  that  I  have  observed 
our  ancient  authors  usin^  which,  of  persons,  as  well  as 
things.  I  will  here  cite  a  Few  examples  from  some  of  our 
oldest  writers. 

A  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 
0(  which  all  catours  might  take  ensample, 
For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile. 

•  Chaucer,  p.  5.  Edit  Uny. 

He  geveth  his  graces  undeserved, 
And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  sev^^d, 
Full  ofte  he  taketh  awey  hi^  fees, 
As  he  that  plaieth  at  the  dies. 

Gower  Confess.  Jmant.  fol.  7.  b. 

The  morowe  was  made  the  maydens  bridalle. 

And  there  might  thou  wit  if  thou  wilt,  which  they  ben  al 

That  longen  to  that  lordship. 

Pierce  Plowman,  fol.  viii.  b. 

That  was  ^essid  the  sone  of  Joseph,  which  was  of  Helie, 
which  was  ot  Matath,  which  was  of  Levy,  &c. 

Wickliffe's  N.  Testarn.  Lup.  iii- 

See  also  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Bible  there;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bible,  and.  our  present  translation,  both  there 
and  Rev.  1.  but  more  particularly  John  xviiL  a  chapter  read 
four  times  in  the  year,  (and  therefore  the  more  strange  it 
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should  pass  unnoticed)  where  which  for  who  occurs  no  less 
than  seven  times. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  may  be  thought  authorities  sufficient 
for  the  usa^e  of  any  word ;  and  I  dare  say  that  upon  occa- 
sion they  might  be  doubled  and  trebled  ;  but  I  rather  chuse 
to  enter  now  a  little  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  where  I 
would  observe,  that  I  do  not  take  this  word  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  persons,  to  be  so  purely  a  relative  as  who  is,  but  rather 
to  be  an  eUiptical  way#f  speaking.  For  example,  the  words, 
Luke  iii.  23.  being  the  san  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of 
Hell,   I  conceive  may  be  filled  up  thus,  heit^g  the  son  cf 
Joseph,  which  Joseph  was  the  son  qf  Heli ;  in  which  ca^e  you 
cannot  with  any  tolerable  propriety  substitute  who  in  the 
place  oi  which.    So  in  the  prayer  Our  father  which  art  in 
heavenj  the  full  locution  would  be  Our  father,  which  father  art 
in  hempen.    And  in  Tom  Hearne's  pref.  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury,  p.  zc.  you  have  which  Walter  in  a  like  case. 
And  hence,  as  I  conjecture,  arose  the  expression  the  which: 
for  this,  when  it  is  used  of  a  person,  as  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
times, manifestly  is  demonstrative,  and  requires  a  supply  of 
the  preceding  proper  name,  whatever  it  be;  and  m  that 
case  again  you  cannot  change  which  for  who,  for  we  never 
say  the  who.     The  which  is  unquestionably  good  English,  as 
might  be  easily  shewn,  were  it  needful,  and  yet  fome  peo- 
ple have  been  willing  to  except  against  it,  and,  in  particular, 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  objected,  as  obsolete 
and  incorrect,  to  Mr.  Tindal  the  translator  of  Rapin.     But 
there  are  other  c^ses,  where,  as  it  should  seem,  who  or  whom 
cannot  well  be  put  for  whichf  as  2  Kings  ix.  -5.  Unio  which  qf 
all  us?  and  Luke  xiv.  5.  which  bfvou,  6ic.  In  this  last  place, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  former,  it  would  sound  very 
harsh,  I  am  certain  to  an  English  ear,  to  bear  it  read  ^ho  of 
you?  But  then  though  the  terms  of  who  and  which  are  not 
always  convertible^  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  whosoever  should   chuse  to  say  Our  father 
which  art  in  Heaven,  will  no  more  offend  against  propriety, 
and  the  genius  of  the  English  idiom,  than  he  that  would 
rather  write,  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  alteration,  nor  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  reader  should  depart  from  the  commoii 
foroi. 

I  am,  yours,  &c 

Chesterfield,  July  18,  1754.  G,  R 

1754,  July. 
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Me.  Urban^ 

PERHAPS  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  seem  but  a  very 
toYall  matter  to  some  of  your  readers;  but  since  it  relates  to 
the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans  could  debate  it,  as  we  find  they  did  from  A.  Gel- 
liqs  X.  I.  whether  it  were  right  to  say  tertiunrme  consul  et 
fuartum,  an  tcrtio  et  quarto ;  others  perhaps  may  think  dif- 
ferently of  it  Besides,  it  is  concealing  the  public  litni^ 
of  our  church,  where  every  causeless  innovation  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  In  short, 
jBir,  since  I  undertook  the  defence  of  the  diction  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  h^ve  been  informed,  that  there 
are  those  who  in  one  ot  the  petitions  very  commonly  will  say 
«n  earth  as  it  is  in  Aeaven,  intimating  that  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  say  in  earth.  But  surely  this  is  very  needless  and  hyper- 
critical ;  for,  the  preposition  rn,  both  in  Latin  and  English^ 
is  as  polysemous,  that  is,  of  as  various  an  import  as  most 
words  in  either  language ;  it  denotes,  within,  ly^fwr  the  sake 
ef,  &c.  and  amongst  its  other  significations,  it  is  very  com- 
monly used  f9ronoru^;?,  and  consequently  these  two  particles 
in  and  on  are  frequently  counterchanged  in  cooraion  speech. 
For  eocample,  you  may  either  say  /  met  him  on  the  road,  op 
in  the  road;  the  dawn  in  a  peachy  or  the  dawn  on  a  peach;  in 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  wo^^ky  or  on  the 
s^>enth  day.  I^ee  the  fourth  commandment,  and  Exodus  xxxi. 
In  some  places  it  is  said  to  write  upon  tabUsy  as  Exod.  xxxii. 
16.  and  yet  you  have  it  2  Cor.  iii.  8.  tl^'tten  not  with  int, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  Gody  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but 
in  ^hy  tables  of  the  heart.'  In  Exod.  xvi.  26.  both  forms 
occur  together,  But  on  the  seventh  day^  which  is  the  sabbaik, 
in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  so  again,  Gen.  ii.  2.  HtresUA 
en  the  seventh  day  fro^n  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,  anet 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it 
}ie  had  rested  Jro^n  all  his  work.  From  all  which  one  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  in  the  present  case  it  is  equally  as  pro- 
per to  say  in  earth,  as  on  earth.  But  this  I  shall  moiQ 
directly  evince:  it  was  noted  in  a  former  paper  that 
the  three  tranii^lauuns  of  the  Bible  there  quoted,  were 
made  b}'  different  hands,  and  yet  ail  of  them,  both  Mat* 
tbew  vi.  and  Luke  xi.  have  in  earth;  and  to  them  I  beg 
leave  to  add  Dr.  Wickiiffe  in  Matthew.  In  this  our  liturgy  it 
is  said,  Let  vs  prayjov  the  whole  state  of  Ch}*ist*s  Church  mili^ 
tant  here  in  earthi  And  so  Ps:  cxxxv.  6.  Whatspever  the  L/rrd 
pleasedy  that  did  he  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  And  Matthew  xxviii. 
1 8.  All  porjL^er  is  given  unto,  me  in  heaxen  ai[id  irx  earth ;  «f hei^ 
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i^ee  ^Lgain  old  WicLJifFe,  Archbishop  Cranmer^s  Bible,  and  tha 
version  in  i|fe  Tempore  Elizah.  re^iruej  and  in  the  comr 
muoiqn  offipe.  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth  peace^ 
Wberfefore  I  shall  only  cite  one  passage  more,  namely,  tha 
s^copd  coniaiat^dipent.  The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  i^dn 
Jieaven  above,  or  }n  this  earth  beneath.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
whi^h  is  the  matrix  of  our  language,  on  i^ignifies  in,  as  ap^ 
pears,  to  go  no  farther,  from  the  coins  where  DORR  ON 
EOFERPIC  is  Thorrm^ork.  See  Mr.  Thoresby's  Mur 
^seum,  p.  348,  et  aUbi.  This  now  shews,  a  priari,  how  in 
came  to  be  used  for  on ;  that  it  is  no  solecism,  but  prises 
from  the  very  genips  of  our  tongue. 
Yours,  &c. 
1754,  Aug.  .    Paul  Gemsecie. 

Hit.  Urban, 

YOUR  correspondent  who  favoured  you  with  the  criti* 
cism  on  the  first  clause  of  the'  Lord's  Prayer,  seems  through 
the  whole  of  it,  never  to  have  taken  the  Greek  original  into 
consideration.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  present 
translation  be  grammatical  or  not,  or  whether  which  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  vAo,  but  whether  either  of  them  be  ne- 
cessary. In  the  original  it  is  not  the  relative  that  is  used, 
jt>iit  the  prepositive  article  •,  which  indeed  sometimes  stands 
93  a  reUttive,  but  here  seems  to  be  *put  causa  discretionis, 
and' may  very  justly  be  translated  that,  as  meant  in  distinc- 
tion to  our  fatner  on  earth.  As  if  it  implied ;  not  this  father 
on  earth,  but  tharin  heaven,  is  properly  your  father,  for  he 
It  was  tut  pireated  you,  and  it  is  he  that  daily  supports  and 
preserves  you,  therefore  small  is  your  loss  m  losing  your 
earthly  ikther;  you  are  not  thereby\)rphans,  if  you  do  not 
by  your  wickedness  forfeit  the  favour  of  your  heavenly  fa- 
ther, for,  if  so.  yoif  would  be  orphans  indeed.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given  where  the  prepositive  article  is 
translated  that,  butl  shall  mention  one  only,  1  Peter  i.  21, 
^MF  rot  tytt^rta,  God  that  raised* 

The  criticism  in  your  August  Magazine  likewise,  would 
have  been  helped  by  the  consideration  of  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  retain  an,  because  it  was  anciently 
used  for  in,  but  it  ought  to  remain  upon  its  own  account. 
The  translation  of  tvi  nr^  t^c,  is  plainly,  on,  or  upon  the  earth, 
not  neglectine  the  particle  the,  which,'  in  proper  English,  is 
always  set  before  that  word,  except  when  it  signifies  soil  or 
mould ;  for  I  think  in  these  expressions,  thr'oiign  all  the  earth, 
or  round  the  earth,  the  particle  the  is  necessary  to  mak« 
them  English. 
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Ad  expression  or  phrase  bein|^  ancient^  is  not  quite  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  a  modern,  for  its  being  proper,  unless  we 
are  to  prefer  the  ancient  state  of  our  langua^  to  the  more 
B[iodern  and  improved.  Not  but  that  I  think  there  are  ^ 
great  many  forms  of  expression  in  authors,  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  thi^  are  mas-* 
cutine  and  nervous,  and  that  it  i^  ^  pity  they  should  turn 
obsolete. 

D rf,  Sept,  24,  1754.  • 

1754,  Oct. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  LEARNED  Antiquarian  in  a  late  Magazine,  chastises 
one  of  his  neighbours  for  altering  a  word  in  the  Lord's 
Frayer,  and  saying  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven^  instead  of 
Ourfctiher  t^hich  art  in  heaven. 

This  passage  has  occasioned  several  disputes  ;  but  what 
arguments  have  been  advanced  on  each  side  of  the  question, 
1  ^ve  at  present  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  your  correspondent  has  bjr 
DO  means  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  word  which;  for 
though  it  may  be  used  when  we  speak  of  a  third  perstmy  and 
perhaps  justified  by  supposing  it  ^*  an  elliptical  way  of. 
speaking,''  yet  when  It  is  part  of  an  invocation,  we  shall  find 
It,  I  believe,  a  manifest  impropriety. 

For  example,  this  sentence — /  will  cdl  upon,  the  Lor(f^ 
whkh  w  worthv  io  be  praised-^m^y  be  thiR  filled  up — /  wUi 
tall  upon  the  lord,  which  lord  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  But, 
suppose  we  alter  the  sentence,  and  say — J  will  call  upon 
iheey  0  lord,  which  lord  art  worthy  to  be  praised — ^the  impro- 
priety is  apparent.  Which  lard  can  never  be  part  of  an  in-* 
vocation :  the  words  evidently  refer  to  a  third  person. 

For  the  same  reason  when  we  address  ourselves  to  God  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  cannot  consistently  say.  Our  father^      4 
which  father  art  in  heaven;  whereas,  if  we  speak  ^i/*  him,  we 
inav  with  tolerable  propriety  say,  GJorify  your  father,  which 
fatna^  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  P.  I  imagine,  was  not  aware  of  this  distinction  when 
he  wrote  his  remarks,  for  I  do  not  find  one  of  his  quotations 
"  exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question." 

lie  has  taken  great  pains,  indeed,  to  prove  that  u^ecA  may 
be  applied  to  persons,  and  in  some  cases  I  allow  it  may;  but 
th^n  1  must  observe,  that  an  indiscriviinate  use  of  wno  and 
which  will  tend  tq  break  through  idiomatical  precision,  and 
coiitbund  our  language  with  unnecessary  variations^  Whereas 
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we  should  ascertain  our  expressions,  were  we  to  appropria^ 
who  to  persons,  and  which  to  things. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  modern  writer  should  quote  Chau-^ 
cer  and  WickhiFe  as  vouchers  for  the  purity  of  an  expres* 
sion.  Woe  be  to  the  English  language,  ir  we  are,  at  this 
day,  to  be  guided  by  the  writers  of  the  14th  century. 

Ten  thousand  citations,  however,  cao  never  justify  aii 
absurdity^  the  correctest  writers  may  be  guilty  of  a  sole- 
cism, and  grammatical  inaccuracies  propagated  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

The  truth  is,    the   English'  language    has   never  beea 
thoroughly  refined ;  no  standard  has  been  fixed :  the  phraseo-  • 
logy  is  extremely  vague  and  unsettled;   and  amon^  all  the 
English  writers,  I  know  but  few  who  have  brought  their  lan- 
guaee  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Dryden  was  certainty  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his  dedi« 
cation  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
he  makes  this  observation : 

**  How  barbarously  we  yet  write  and  speak,  your  lordship 
knows,  and  I  am  sufficientlv  sensible  in  my  own  English; 
for  I  am  often  put  to  a  stana  in  considering  whether  what  I 
write  is  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false  j^i;ammar  and  nou* 
sense  couched  under  the  specjous  name  of  anglicism*^* 

.  Yoursy  &c. 

Jtayleigh,  Ntrv.  \3.  '  R-- — v.' 

P.  S.  Mr.  P.  tells  us,  "  The  which  is  unquestionably  good 
English;''^  for  m^part  I  question  his  authority,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  point  out  the  elegance  of  that 
phrase* 

1754,  Nov. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  PERCEIVE  the  observations  I  made  in  defence  of  the 
address  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  the  current  version,  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  whh  some  adversaries.  The 
first  of  them  is  pleased  to  alter  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original. — "  The  question  is  not,"  says 
he,  *'  whether  the  present  translation  b^  grammatical  or  not,  . 
or  whether  which  may  supply  the  place  of  who;  but 
whether  either  of  them  be  necessary  f "  But  the  point  I  de- 
bated was,  whether  which  might  not  stand  tliere,  without 
any  impropriety  or  solecism,  for  who;  and  for  this  I  appeal 
to  my  paper.  With  submission  therefore  to  this  gentleman,  . 
I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  original  Greek,  in  this 
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dispute,  nor  with  the  justness  or  falshood  of  our  translatiotx 
of  It,  any  further  than  to  maintdiii,  that  which  ttiay  do  as  well 
as  vfho.  However,  I  shall  bestow  one  word  upoti  this  au- 
thor;  he  would  have  it  rendered^  that  drt  iii  heaoen;  tiow  I 
can  find  no  difference  in  the  ^ense  between  who  and  thdtj  not 
between  which  and  that^  if  you  will  allo^  that  which  can  t>e 
used  of  persons;  for  it  is  all  one  to  say,  Our  father ^  tbhd  art 
in  heaven^  and  Our  father^  which  art  in  heav&}i^  or  Ourfoihet^ 
thai  art  in  hsaven^  God  being  effectually  and  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  all  of  them  m)m  our  fathers  after  the  flesh, 
which  is  all  this  author  pro{K)ses.  And  what  ^Mt  he  say  to 
this  passage  of  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VlL  Act  it  Scdne  6  ? 


-  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 


That  they  had  gadiet'd  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  ev^ry  realm,  that  did  debate  this  biisiness. 
Who  deedi'd  our  marriage  laii^nL 

here,  that  and  who,  are  used  promiscuously  of  the  same  per« 
sons,  and  in  the  sstme  breath. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  I  have  occasion  to  replly  to  this  gentleman, 
whose  objection  concerning  the  citing;  oiii'  old  English  au- 
thors in  this  dispute,  shall  be  removed  below. 

Another  gentleman  admits,  as  I  take  it,  that  which  may  be 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  thingSy  in  some  cases j  but  requires 
an  example  where  it  is  so  used,  when  it  is  part  of  an  invo- 
cation. This,  Sir,  is  being  very  strict  wi^  tfne,  and  yet  I  da 
not  despair  of  giving  this  gentleman  satisiactiOn. 

The  question  then  between  this  gentleman  and  ftie,  is, 
whether  which  can  be  applied  to  a  second  person,  as  who  or 
that  can  ?  I  answer  it  may;  and  I  vouch  Acts  L  24.  "  And 
they  prayed,  and  said,  thou  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  &c/'  Here,  which  is  the  2d  person,  and  the 
words  at  full  would  be.  Thau  Lord  which  Lord  knowest^  &c. 
Lord  in  the  latter  case  bein^  in  the  second  person.  These 
words  now,  I  must  insist.  Sir,  are  exactly  parallel  with  the 
words  of  the  prayer,  Our/ather,  which  art  inheaveriy  which 
are  to  be  interpreted.  Our  father ^  whichfathtr  art  in  heaveny 
and  ^Xiere  father  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the  second  person. 
This  passage  in  the  Acts^  is  not  only  read  in  our  liturgy, 
(See  the  Epistle  for  St  Matthias)  but  stands  verbatim  the 
same,  in  the  two  older  versions. 

To  go  on;  there  is  another  example,  Acts  xv.  23.  "The 
apostles  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren,  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles,  For  as  much  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  num- 
bers which  went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  yw  with  words^ 
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tccy  Now  itjre  here,  is  the  secoild  person  plural,  as  is  plain 
from  the  words  that  follow,  have  troubled  you,  and  the  pa8« 
sage  IS  to  be  understood^  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  tnUs^ 
<*  The  Apostles  sbnd  greeting  unto  yw/,  the  bi^ihreti  which 
ure  of  the  Gentiles^  &c/'  A  third  text  may  be  cited  froni 
Rom.  ii.  23.  "Thou  therefore,  tehich  teachest  another, 
teacbest  thoti  not  thyself?  thoti  that  preachest  a  man  should 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  V*  These  words  are  likewise  read  iii 
the  same  manher,  ih  the  older  Versions;  and  What  is  remark^ 
able  in  this  case,  that  preachest  oc^utt  in  the  sarhe  vehse,  which 
ihews  me,  that  the  scholars  concerned  in  the  plreisent  transla*** 
lion,  and  ih  one  of  the  elder  ones  at  least,  khi^w  n6  matih^r  of 
difference  between  ^hieh  teachest^  and  that  preachest,  biit 
looked  upon  them  as  tantamount^  lind  eiqualiy  ptire.  And 
yet,  I  dare  say,  those  divihes  uhdei-stbod  tbdr  mbthei* 
tongues  as  well  as  either  this  gentleman  or  myself.  I  hope 
yova  correspondent  will  pardon  me  for  this  presumption. 

I  have  no  reason.  Sir,  to  distrust  this  gentleman's  candor, 
and  therefore  three  examples  will  serve  as  well  as  three 
hundred;  and  therefore  I  shall  rest  the  matter  here,  without 
troubling  you  any  farther.  But  1  observe  he  is  afraid  lest 
the  tDdiscriminate  use  of  who  and  which  should  tend  to  break 
through  all  idiomatical  precision.  For  my  part,  I  see 
no  ground  for  his  fears,  since  the  antecedent,  as  the  gram- 
marians speak,  will  always  sufficiently  determine  the  sense 
of  the  relative.  After  ail,  I  do  not  suppose,  that  either  this 
gentlemaa  or  myself,  would  choose  to  write  in  this  manner 
now,  for  I  see  no  particular  elegance  in  it;  no.  Sir,  all  I  con- 
tend f^  is,  that  it  is  true  English;  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  an  alteratioti;  And  that  they  who  understood  the  idiom 
of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  either  of  us^  would  some- 
times express  themselves  so ;  this  is  all  I  desire.  But  he*  is 
surprisea  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  should  be  produced  as 
vouchers  in  this  cause ;  but,  Sir,  I  did  not  produce  them. 
solely f  fof  several  other  authors  were  alleged  besides  them; 
and  if  occasion  were,  I  could  cite  twenty  examples  more, 
firom  the  Bible,  (one  there  is  above,  from  Acts  i.  24.)  and  as 
many  from  Shajcespeare.  i  deduced  the  form  of  speaking 
from  our  oldest  writers,  down,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  present 
time;  for  it  occurs  frequently,  as  has  been  shewn,  both  in  our 
liturgy,  and  in  our  scriptures,  at  this  day.  And  I  conceive 
that  the  best  way  of  evincing  the  propriety  of  an  expres- 
sion, in  any  language,  must  be  to  trace  it  throug;h  ail  the 
several  ages  of  that  language  ;  an  observation,  vvnich  I  de- 
sire the  former  of  these  adversaries  would  likewise  attend 
to.     For  were  I  to  sliew  the  use  of  any  disputed  Latin  word, 
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I  should  think  I  could  not  d6  better,  than  itiake  it  appear  it 
was  ^o  applied  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  and  Luciliua,  and 
in  the  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  if  I  could  be 
able  to  do,  it  would  be  clear  it  was  no  peculiarity  of  one 
author,  no  casual  abuse  of  the  word,  no  aftected  singularity 
of  the  time,  no  solecism,  no  grammatical  inaccuracy,  pro- 
pagated from  one  generation  to  another,  but  in  general,  a 
justifiable  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Mr.  Urban,  I  should  dismiss  this  nice  critjc  here,  but  that 
I  find  he  calls  upon  me  to  shew,  that  the  "ofhich  is  good  Eng-> 
iish,  and  to  point  out  the  elegance  of  that  phrase.  The  last 
I  will  not  pretend  to  do,  for  I  do  not  know  there  is  any  ele- 
gance in  it,  neither  did  I  ever  say  there  was ;  but  then,  ele- 
gance is  not  required  to  make  a  phrase  good  English,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  Greek  or  Roman 
phrase,  true  and  sound,  and  good  Greek,  or  Latin.  If  your 
correspondent,  therefore,  will  be  content  with  my  alleging 
certain  approved,  and  good  authors,  which  is  all  I  proposed, 
when  1  made  the  assertion,  I  can  refer  him  to  a  competent 
variety  of  them,  such  as  Leland^s  Itin.  i.  p.  4.  6.  30.  and 
elsewhere.  Psalm  Ixviii.  16.  John  v.  28.  Acts  xi.  6.  Shake- 
spear's  Othello,  Act.  L  Scene  10.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  1. 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  L  I.  -26.  Lambarde's  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,  p.  287.  and  Dr.  Fuller^s  History  of  •A\^ltham, 
p.  17.  &c.  &c.  So  many  passages  from  different  writers 
amount,  metbinks,  to  a  full  proof  that  I  did  not  want  au- 
thority for  what  I  advanced ;  however,  your  friend  must  ex- 
cuse me  from  transcribing  the  several  places  at  length, 
which  I  am  neither  disposed  to  do,  nor  would  it  be  con-> 
sistent  with  your  design,  who  have  so  many  matters  of  much 
greater  importance,  no  doubt,  upon  your  hands. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege. 
1754,  Dec. 


XV.  Tlie  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Mr.  Urban,  Claphamf  Jan.  f. 

I  SEE  by  a  note  in  your  last  Magazine,  that  you  join  in 
opinion  with  many  others,  that  Lady  Packin^ton  was  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  fV/iole  Duty  of  Maru  There 
are   several   reasons   mentioned    by  Mr.    Ballard,   in    his 
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l^emoin  of  Learned  Liidies,  publisbed  ia  1 752,  to  ioduce  U9 
to  be  of  the  same  oiiiidy  which  aure  by  no  nieftna  cOovinciiigf 
to  me.  The  only  positive  evidence  in  her  favour  (Cor  the  re$l^ 
is  but  hear^say)  is  that  mentioned  by  you,  namely,  that  the 
sheets  of  that  book  a,re  ^ili  preserved  in  the  family  to  this 
<^ay,  in  her  own  hand*writing.  This,  I  allow,  does  sheir 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  author, .  but  i^ot  certainly 
that  she  herself  was  the  author.  1  am  very  apt  to  think 
that  the  real  author,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  took  so  much 
care  to  be  poaeefiled  whilst  alive,  left  no  remains  in  his 
band-writing,  by  which  he  inight  be  discovered  after  Iiis 
death. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  this  lady  was  not  the  au« 
thor,  m^y  be  found  in  Or.  Hammond's  Acurertisement  to  the 
first  edition,  printed  in  1657.  Here,  the  Dr.  mentions  t9 
Mr.  Garthwait  the  bookseller,  ^^  You  needed  not  any  inters* 
cession  to  recommend  this  task  to  me,  which  brought  its 
invitation  and  reward  witli  it."  Now  if  Lady  P.  was  the 
author,  and  the  Dr.  lived  under  her  roof,*  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  she  iwould  haire  sent  the  book  to  London,  after-? 
wards  to.  be  returned  to  J}r.  * -Hammond,  at  her  house? 
And  if  the  sheets  in  her  oimni  hanjuL- writing  are  now  to  be 
supposed  an  evidence  of  the  author,  could  not  die  Dr.  long 
acquainted  with  her,  have;iltx>Qce  discovered  her  as  suchl 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  was  a  great  doal  of  religious  in« 
timacy  between  this  lady  and  the*  Dr.  In  jsome  private 
prayers  I  have  seen  of  hexi^s,*  she  tfaanka  God  for  ^uviag  her 
so  wi&e  and  prudent  an  adviser^  whose  napue  wes  tamous  aU 
over  the  nation,  or  to  that  puspdse.  Why  tiien>ahould*she 
be  so  shy  to  shew  this  book  at  once  to  so  intimate  »  friend, 
when  afterwards  the  author,  whoever  he  was^  iwas  very  well 
known  to  Bishop  Fell?  For  in- .the Preface  to  the  Edition  io 
folio,  of  1684,  of  the  Works  of  the  author  of  the Wbale  Duty 
of  Matij  the  bishop  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  was  ^^  wise 
and  humble,  temperate,  chaste,  patient^  charitable,  and  de- 
vout; Uved  a  whole  age  of  greait  austerities,  and  maintained 
undisturbed  serenity  in  the  midst  of  them,''  asid  who  wias 
not  alive  at  the  time  of  this  publication. 

But  a  reason  which  weighs  with  me  above  every  odier 
against  the  supposed  author,  and  appears  decisive  in  the 
point,  is,  that  the  bishop  speaks  of  this  author  in  the  mas-' 
cwUine  gender,  when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  making 

.   tf        '      .    1     .  '^  p    ■■         .  '  ■  '"I      I?   ..'■<■  'T 

♦   It  Appears  by  Bishop  l^'cU's  IVfe  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  liv«d  several 
5 ears  before  hit  death,  which  happened  in  1^0/  with  Lady  P. 
VOL.  IL  G 
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any  distinctioa  of  tb«  sexes.  *^  The  pious  votary,*'  says  be, 
*^  will  by  this  method,  more  entirely  acquaint  himself  with 
the  writer  6f  these  tracts,  than  he  could  by  the  most  punc« 
tual  account  of  HIS  name,*'  &c. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Ballard,  who  had  read  this  preface, 
by  the  quotations  he  makes  from  it,  did  not  perceive  this; 
or,  if  he  did,  would  take  no  notice  of  it« 

Yours,  &c. 

'   1754,  Jan.  Obed.  Reperet. 


XVL  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on.  the  Ancient  Year>  from  a  M& 

I  HAVE  perused  the  paper,  which  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  sent  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  find  it  filled  with 
excellent  observations  concerning  the  ancient  year;  but  do 
not  find  it  proved,  that-  any  ancient  nation  used  a  year  of 
twelve  months,  and  360  da^,  without  ccHrecting  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  luminaries,  to  make  tbe  months  keep  to 
the  course  of  the  moon,  and  the  years  to  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  returns  of  the  seasons  ml  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  first  nations,  before  they  began  to  use  artificial  cycles, 
kept  a  reckoning  of  time  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Gen*  i.  15;  and,  for  knowing  what  dap  of  every 
month  in  die  year  they  were  to  celebrate  as  festivals  or  fasts, 
and  to  what  Uods,  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  calendar,  in 
whibh  calendar  it  was  obvions  to  set  down  thirty  days  to  a 
lunar  month,  and  twelve  lunar  months  to  a  solar'year,  these 
being  the  nearest  round  numbers,  answering  to  tbe  courses  of 
the  sun  and  moon :  and  henee  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ancients 
reckoned  the  Iuni*solar  year  to  consist  of  twelve  months, 
and  360  days,  in  which  they  supposed  the  sun  moved  round 
the  heavens.  But  I  do  not  flna  that  in  civil  affairs  anv  na« 
tton  adhered  to  this  luni-solar  calendar,  where  they  ^ound 
it  differ  from  the  courses  of  the  sdn  and  moon,  but  rather 
corrected  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  a  day  or  two  from  the 
month,  as  often  as  they  found  this  month  too  long  for  the 
course  of  the  moon,  and  adding  a  month  to  the  year  as 
often  as  they  found  twelve  lunar  months  too  short  for  the 
return  of  the  four  seasons,  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  And 
thus  to  correct  the  calendar  of  the  luni-solar  year  was  the 
business  of  the  priests:  and  from  the  refoimation  of  this 
primitive  calendar  to  make  it  agree  better  and  better  with 
the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  need  to  be  corrected 
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seldomer  by  theiDy  cAme  all  the  forms  aad  cycles  of  yean» 
which  have  been  ever  since  invented. 

For  after  they  found  that  twelve  lunar  months  were  too 
short  for  the  return  of  the  sun  and  seasons^  they  added  a 
month  every  other  year,  and  thereby  formed  the  TVieteris, 
more  properly  called  Dieterts.  And  when  they  found  this 
biennial  cycle  too  long^  so  as  to  need  a  correction  once  in 
eight  years,  they  thereby  formed  the  Octoeteris  of  the  an- 
,  cients,  the  half  of  which  was  their  Tetraeteris :  and  these 

gcies  were  as  ancFent  among  the  Greeks  as  the  days  of 
idmus  and  Minos,  and  Hercules  Ideus,  and  the  great  Bac« 
chus,  or  Osiris :  and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phcenicians,  and  army  of  Bacchus.  Afterwards  some  Greeks 
altered  the  manner  of  inserting  the  three  intercalary 
months ;  and,  at  length,  when  they  (ound  that  the  Octoetena 
was  too  short  for  the  seasons  and  course  of  the  sun,  and 
wanted  to  be  corrected  sometimes  by  the  course  of  the  sun, 
to  make  it  keep  to  the  seasons,  Meton  found  out  the  Cydus 
decemjiaoaiis.  In  which  seven  months  were  added  in  nineteen 
years,  and  this  cycle  is  still  in  use.  And  as  for  the  length 
of  the  months,  some  of  the  Greeks  made  them  to  consist  of 
twenty-nine  days,  and  thirty,  alternately;  and  by  this  cycle 
were  enabled  to  keep  a  reckoning  without  correcting  it  by 
the  course  of  the  moon  above  once  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chaldeans  reduced  the  luni-solar  year  to  a  cycle  of 
twelve  years,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  added  a  month  to 
the  end;  of  every  third  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
years  to  have  rectified  their  cycle  by  the  courses  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  for  all  cycles  ot^  years  were  for  regulating  the  in- 
tercalation of  months. 

•  The  luni-solar  year  being  of  an  uncertain  length,  and  for 
that  reason  unfit  for  astronomical  uses ;  the  Egyptians,  when, 
for  the  sake  of  navigation,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  measured  the  just  length  of  the  so- 
lar year  by  the  helical  risings  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 
laying  aside  the  calenaar  year,  making  the  solar  year  to 
consist  of  365  days ;  and  this  year  was  received  by  the 
astronomers  at  Babylon,  and  by  the  Persian  magi;  and  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  iEra  Pbilippa»,  and  being  corrected  by 
JuHus  Cssar,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  four  years,  be-* 
came  the  year  or  the  Romans,  and  has  been  farther  corrected 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  using  the  old 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  whiihout  correcting  it  by  the 
fun,  have  propagated  down  to  the  Mahometan  nations  a 
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Athens  four  ff'^^' intimating' the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
twelve  f  «V»«  ig  T^»1tf(  according  to  the  months^  every  ftS^U  had 
thirty  yin^  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  the  heavens,  so 
as  to  make  it  keep  the  four. seasons.  And  when  Herodotus 
intercalates  a  month  of  50  days  every  other  year,  he  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  Dieteris  of  the  ancients,  continued 
for  seventy  years  together,  without  correcting  it  by  the 
moon.  And  when  Moses  reckons  the  duration  of  the  flood, 
by  months  of  thirty  days,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the  ca- 
lendar months,  not  corrected  by  the  moon,  by  reason  of  Uie 
rainy  weather,  which  did  not  suffer  her  to  appear.  And 
when  David  appointed  twelve  courses  of  guards,  one  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  (I.  Chron.  xxvii.)  he  had  respect 
only  to  the  calendar  months  of  the  Mosaic  year,  leaving  the 
intercalary  months  unprovided,  because  they  were  uncer- 
tain,  and  might  be  supplied  by  the  twelve  courses  alone  ; 
the  course  which  should  serve  upon  the  first  month  of  the 
next  year,  serving  upon  the  intercalary  month  y^hen  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  next  course  serving  upon  the  first  month  of 
the  next  year.  And  when  the  Babylonians,  as  Diodorus 
tells  us,  say  that  there  are  twelve  chief  ^ods,  and  to  every 
one  of  these  assign  a  month,  and  a  sign  in  the  zodiac,  and 
say  that  through  these  twelve  signs  the  sun  makes  his  course 
every  year,  and  the  moon  every  month,  they  describe  the 
Chaldaic  year  to  be  solar,  and  to  consist  of  twelve  equal 
lunar  months,  answering  to  the  twelve  signs  with  their  de* 
grees,  and  mean  the  months  and  days  in  the  calendar  year, 
not  yet  corrected  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon :  and 
by  the  relation  and  correspondence  which  those  months 
have  to  the  twelve  signs,  they  fix  them  to  the  seasons' of  the 
year,  by  such  corrections  as  were  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  year  the  Jews,  during  their  stay  at  Babylon, 
made  use  of  in  their  contracts  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  their 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  brought  it  home  along 
with  tnem,  calling  their  own  months  ever  after,  by  the 
names  of  the  Babylonian ;  which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  their  own  lunar  months  had  not  been  the  same  with  those 
of  Babylon. 

So  then  the  luni-solar  year  with  its  calendar,  was  very 
ancient  and  universal,  being  used  by  Noah,  and  propagated 
down  from  him  to  his  posterity,  and  giving  occasion  to  the 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  that  of  a  cir- 
cle iiito.36Q  degrees,  and  to  the  invention  of  tiie  Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris,  and  other  ancient  cycles,  for  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  correcting  it  every  month  by  the  moon,  and  every 
year  Ly  the  suii,  and  coDtinuing  to^be  used  in  Egypt  till 


the  institation  of  their  solar  year  of  365  days  in  Chaldea, 
and  the  oatioDs  adjacent,  till  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  over 
Giodus,  and  his  uking  of  Babylon :  in  Greece,  till  the 
days  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  the  reign  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks :  and  in  Italy  till  the  reign  of  the  Latins,  and 
was  at  lenp;th  refolved  by  the  Arabians  into  their  lunar  year. 
I  meet  with  no  other  years  among  the  ancients  than  such 
as  were  either  luni-solar,  or  solar,  or  lunar,  or  the  calendars 
of  those  years.  A  practical  year  of  360  days  is  none  of  these* 
The  beginning  of  such  a  year  would  have  run  rpund  the  four 
seasons  in  seventy  years,  and  such  a  notable  revolution  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  npt  to  be  asserted 
without  proving  it 

I.  Newton. 
1755,  Jan. 


XVIL  Qassic  Authors  perverted. 

Mb.  Ur8an, 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  authors,  not  of  the 
lowest  class,  to  quote  passages  horn  the  ancients,  in  confir* 
nation  of  some  opinion  of  their  own,  though  to  the  utter  per- 
version of  the  writer*s  meanin^^;  some  scrap  is  frequently 
taken  for  a  motto,  which  standmg  alone,  or  being  combined 
with  other  words,  which  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  it  in  the  original,  conveys  a  sense  often  very  diiferent 
and  sometiuies  directly  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended' 
by  the  writer.  An  author  of  a  tract  ia  defence  of  Atiieism 
might  put  as  his  motto,  there  is  no  God,  and  quote  the  in^ 
spired  writer  David ;  but  if  the  whole  sentence  be  taken, 
the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God^  a  meaning 
diametrically  opposite  will  be  expressed. 

Many  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  have  been  .generally 
mistaken  by  their  having  been  thus  perverted,  possibly  .  by 
those  by  whom  they  were  understood.  I  shall  at  present 
only  take  notice  of  that  celebrated  line  of  Per^iiis,   . 

Seire  tunm  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sctat  altir, 

which  has  been  generally  taken  ,as  an  encounig^n^nt  .<)f 
those  who  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  their  learning. 

But  it  is  evident  by  the  context,  that  the  meaning  qf 
Peraius  was  the  contrary ;  and  that  he  wa^  censuring  what  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  recommend. 
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Quo  didid^d^)  nisi  hoc  fermentum,  at  qu»  semei  iniw 
Ilitistta  est^ruptojecore  dxiri:  Caprificus? 

These  Are  the  preceding  Words  of  Persiufe's  friend  To  wAift 
purpost:  is  ail  my  karhingy  if  /  d^)  not  get  rid  of  ike  fmdesty 
ivhkh  restrains  me  front  publishing  it  ?  To  which  Persia^ 
answers. 

En  Pillor,  Seniumqlie !  O  Mores !  usque  adeone 
Scilre  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? 

Though  Fool !  Is  thy  learning  of  no  advantage  to  thee^  except 
thou  settest  it  forth  to  shew  ?  The  use  of  learning  is  ftot  to 
procure  poptilar  applause,  or  excite  vain  admiration ;  but  to 
make  the  possessor  more  virtuous,  and  his  virtue  a  nlorii 
conspicuous  example  to  those  that  are  illiterate. 

Yours^  &c. 
1755,  Jan.  R.  S. 


XVIIL  Obscure  Phrases  explained, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Spick  and  span  new  is  an  expression,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  the  words  want  explanation ;  and 
^Vhich,  I  pt^^ume,  are  a  corruption  of  the  Italian,  Spiccata  da 
la  Spanndf  snatched  from  the  hand;  opus  abldtum  incude; 
or  according  to  another  expression  of  our  owh^  fresh  f mm 
Ithe  mint;  in  all  which  the  same  idea  is  conveyfed  by  a  dif- 
ferent Metaphor,  tt  i^  well  knoiVn  that  our  language 
abounds  with  Italicisins^  and  it  is  probable  thi^  expression 
before  us  was  coined  when  the  English  were  as  much  bigot« 
ted  to  Italian  fashions,  as  they  now  are  to  those  of  the 
French. 

Thelre  is  another  expression  much  used  by  the  vulgar, 
wherein  the  sense  and  words  are  e<jually  obscurfe :  the  ex- 
pression ](jsieaQ  is,  An^t  please  the  ptgs^  in  which  ikete  is  a 
peculiarity  of  dialect,  a  corruption  of  a  word,  and  a  common 
.ft^ure,  called  a  metonyiny ;  for  in  the  first  place,  an  in  the 
midland  counties  is  used  for  if;  and  pigs  is  most  assuredly  tl 
corruption  of  /^y.r,  {from  Pyxis  and  HwIk)  a  \'essel  in  which 
the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  conntHes.  In  thie  last 
place  the  vessel  is  substituted  for  the  host  itself,  by  an  •asy 
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Aietonymy,  in^lhe  tame  manner  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
^ense^the  house^  we  do  not  mean  to  Ascribe  sense  to  bricks 
undstmesj  hikt  to  a  certain  number  of  representatives.  Tire 
expression^  therefore^  means  no  more  than  Be^vplentCf  or  A 
u  is  translated  into  modem  Engtisb  by  coachnfieh  and  car« 
new,  God  willing^ 

n55,  March.  .     '     G.  81 . 


XIX<  Critical  Esplanatioos  of  the  word  Earing. 

Andyei  thtr^  are  five  yearsy  in  the  which  there  shall  be  fieither 
earing  nor  harvest. 

Gen.  xlv.  6. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  HIS  word  curing  occurs  in  other  places  of  scripture,  but 
I  have  pitched  upon  this,  because  this  chapter  being 
twic6  read  as  a  Sunday  lesson,  in  the  public  service  of 
the  church,  this  passage,  it  is  presumed^  may  be  the  beat 
known  The  word  is  grown  obsolete,  and  partly  through 
disuse,  but  chiefly  from  its  being  so  like  in  sound  and  it^ 
present  orthography  to  the  ear  or  Spica  of  the  corn,  I  have 
observed  the  sense  of  it  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  by  wri- 
ters, from  whence  1  conclude  that  others  who  are  unac* 
^uaiated  with  the  learned  languages  must  consequently  be 
liable  to  the  aame  error.— Thus  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  in 
his  translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  U,  says,  "The  plowers  of 
poetiy  have  seen  their  fields  make  a  beautiful  shew  in  the 
spring  of  their  age,  and  had  good  reason  to  expect  a  Hch 
hisuTest,  but  when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  season  o^ 
««ri>^  began,  they  saw  their  sweat  and  labours  dissolve  all 
into  leaves  and  flowers  ;^'  where  he  evidently  me;ans  by  the 
mson  ^  eariyigy  the  time  when  the  corn  runs  into  the  ear, 
in  opposition  to  the  time  of  ploughing.  Another  mistake 
concerning  the  sense  of  this  word,  incurred  by  Mr.  Theo?- 
bald,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

But  to  ear  signifies  to  phUgh^  and  is  always  used  in  that 
sense  by  our  old  wiiters;  so  Isa.  xxx.  24.  The  oxen  likewise 
and  the  yaung  asses  that  ear  the  groundy  shall  eat  clean  proven- 
dcTy  &c.  So  Speed,  p.  4i6.^ays  the  Danes,  *f  grieved  the 
poore  English,  whose  service  they  employed  to  ^ar^and  till 
the  ground,  whilst  they  themselves  sat  idte,  and'eate  the 
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fruit  of  tbeirpunes^  Dn  Wickliffe,  inhisNewTestamenfv 
Lu.  xviu  7.  writes,  *^  But  who  of  you  hath  a  servant  eringCf' 
where  tba  vulgate  version^  froco  whence  the  Dt  made  his 
traoftlatiotip  has  ararUmn*  The  sense  i»  clear,  and  the  word 
h  evidentiy  the  Anglo  9okt(m  erian^  which  signifiet  to 
plough^  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin  aro^  and  what 
we  Doi^  call  arabk  Uind^  Green  way,  in  his  translation  of  Ta* 
citos's  account  of  Germany,  calls  earahle  Und^  from  the  Ijk^ 
tilt  m-abiliSf  In  this  text  therefore,  earing  and  harvest  zt% 
opposed  to  one  another,  as  two  diiferent  extremes,  just  as 
seed  time  and  harvest  are»  Gen.  viiL  22.  to  the  tbrmer  of 
which  it  manifestly  answers,  and  the  sense  consequently  is, 
in  the  which  there  shall  neither  be  ploughing  nor  harvests 
However,  before  I  dismiss  this  subjject,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  animadvert  a  little  upon  a^  criticbm  and  note  of  Mr. 
Theobald,  in  his  Shakespeare,  where  he  too,  as  was  said 
above,  has  committed  a  small  error  in  relation  to  this  word. 
The  line  in  the  author  is^ 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  *em. 

Hen.  VIIL  Act  ui.  Sc.  I. 

whereupon  this  apnotator  writes,  ^  There  is  no  antithesis  in 
these  terms,  noi*  any  consonance  of  the  metaphors;  both 
which  my  emendation  restores, 

**  We  arc  to  «ir  such  sorrows,  not  to  s«m  •enu 

tha^  is,  to  weed  them  up,  harrow  them  out  This  word  with 
us  may  be  derived  not  only  from  arare  to  piSov,  but  the 
Saxon  word,  ear  to  harrenff.^ 

But  this  consonance  of  metaphors,  which  he  meotionSy 
aikl  which  these  critical  gentlemen  are  perpetually  hunting 
after,  are  not  always  needful,  because  metaphors  often  occur 
singly;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  case  the^n/r^ 
ihesisvi  sufficiently  preserved  in  the  other  rei^ding,  it  being 
unquestionably  the  business  of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  Wolsey 
was,  to  heal  and  cure  people's  sorrows,  and  not  to  occasion 
them.     So  before,  the  Queen  says, 

*  Would  I  had  never  tmd  this  English  earth, 
Qr/elt  the  flatteries  that  ^r^or  upon  it! 

where  I  wonder  tbis.editor  did  not  dunk  of  correcting 
Or  reap'^d  the  flatteries  tbat^rou^  upoi^ it! 
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which,  according  to  him,  would  be  carrying  on  the  meta* 
phor,  and  be  far  more  consonant  to  earthy  and  growings 
than  the  present  reading^//  is.  But,  as  I  said,  metaphors 
maj  stana  single,  and  were  we  always  to  be  altering  and 
emending  our  authors  for  the  sake  or  maintaining  the  coti* 
sonance  he  talks  of,  our  writers  in  time  would  so  differ  from 
themselves  as  hardly  to  be  known.  But  this  itch  of  correct- 
ing is  so  strongly  ridiculed  by  Martin  Scriblerus,  in  his  Vir- 
gilius  Restauratus,  subjoined  to  the  Dunciad,  that  I  need 
say  no  more  of  it 

But  what  is  worst  in  this  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald^ 
the  word  ear  does  not  signify  to  harraw^  but  to  plough;  it 
neither  means  to  weed  vp^  nor  to  hari*(rw  outj  and  consequently 
can  have  no  place  here,  since  thereby  tiie  antithesis,  whica 
is  undoubtedly  necessary,  is  entirely  lost  Mr.  Theobald 
knew,  that  the  word  ear  came  from  arare^  and  signified  to 
plough^  but,  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  he  will  have  it  mean 
to  harrow  too,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  them ; 
besides  to  harrow  does  not  convey  the  notion  of  weeding  out, 
but  rather  of  covering,  which  absolutely  destroys  the  a^iti- 
thesis*  And  then  lastly,  he  asserts,  in  support  of  this  wretched 
emendation,  which  ought  upon  so  many  accounts  to  be  re- 
jected, that  the  Saxon  word  ear  signifies  to  han^ow,  which  i^ 
not  true;  and  thus  his  attempt  upon  this  passage,  is  not 
only  needless,  but  also  contrary  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  author,  and,  lastly,  has  no  ground  or  foundation  to  stand 
upon. 

1755,  Mcy.  Paul  Gbmsegs. 


A  further  exphnation  of  Genesis  xlv.  €• 

Mr.  Urban^ 

ADMITTING  that  Mr.  Gemsege  has  rightly  settled  the 
meaning  of  the  word  earing  in  the  English  version  of 
Gen.  xlv.  6.  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  difficulty  remains  in  re* 
g^rd  to  the  text  itself,  which  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose. The  words  are  these,  These  two  years  hath  the  fa- 
mine been  in  tJie  land;  andyetthere  are  five  years^  in  the  which 
tha^e  shall  neither  be  earing  nor  harvest.  TSow,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  apd  more  especially  from  the  frame  and  con* 
stitution  of  the  human  species,  which  is  ever  desirous  of 
preserving  life,  it  is  most  natural,  that  in  a  famine  people 
should  be  trying  all  they  could  to  procure  a  crop,. especially 
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if  they  have  seed  enough  to  sow,  as  was  the  case  here,  Sek 
chap.  xli.  Nay,  if  the  famine  continued  from  year  to  year,  aa 
it  did  in  this  instance,  Ave  must  necessarily  suppose,  that  the 
people  growing  niore  and  more  distressed,  and  more  and 
more  impatient,  would  be  the  more  ardent  and  eager  to  make 
their  attempts  by  ploughing  and  sowing.     How  then  was  it^ 
that  there  was  not  to  be  a  seed  time  any  more  than  a  harvest, 
since  there  might  be,  and  one  would  think  naturally  would 
l>e,  the  former,  though  hot  the  latter?  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  being  written  after  the  feet,  the  author 
has  expressed  himself  according  to  the  fact;  or  rather,  that 
not  confining  himself  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  he  has 
made  use  of  a  common  phrase,  as  intending  thereby  to  de« 
fiotethe  intenseners  of  the  famine?    These  reasons  may 
totisfy  some,  but  my  conception  of  the  matter  is  this :  we 
;are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  which  Joseph 
here  more  particularly  speaks,  th^  land  of  Egypt  which  de- 
pended altogether  upon  its  fertility  for  the  inundation  of  its 
river,  the  river  Nile,  that  if  the  fJile  did  not  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  or  did  exceed  in  its  rising  another  certain  de- 
gree, it  was  to  no  purpose  for  the  people  to  plough  and 
sow,  for  their  labour  would  not  succeed.    These  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  investigated  by  experience,  and  3ie  Ni- 
lometer,  now  called  the  Mikyasj'^of  which,  as  I  remember, 
3'Ofa  have  a  very  exact  description  in  Dr.  Pocock's  travels, 
'was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  degree  of  the 
inundation,  to  wit,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  either 
a  deficiency  or  an  excess,  or,  on  the  othjer,  only  a  necessary 
and  conmiodious  flow.    There  now  was  an  event  that  at- 
fccted  the  ploughing  and  sowin^f,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter;  and  if  the  necessary  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  known  at  this  time,  as  I  suppose  they  were, 
(this  a^ra  being  long  enough  after  the  firs^  peopling  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making, the  proper  observations) 
one  needs  only  suppose  that  Joseph,  by  the  excellent  spirit 
that  was  in  him,  foresaw  that  for  five  years  then  to  come,  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  river  would  be  such,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  to  prevent  all  tillage,  (without  which  we  are  certain  tiiere 
could  be  no  harvest)  and  tlien  he  could  just  as  easily  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  tillage,  as  he  could  upon  tlie  bar- 
vest.    It  is  very  clear  from  the  context,  that  this  famine  whs 
.pretty  genenil,  in  particular  from  chap.  xl.  v.  56.    And  the 
famim  was  over  all  theface  of  the  earthy  from  whence  it  should 
seem  the  distemper  was  seated  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
of  coiursc  woiiid  affect  the  periodical  swelling  of  the  Nile. 
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Tbe  canae  probably  was  a  great  drought  uflcommonly  pro**, 
longed,  and  it  is  well  kdown  that  Egypt  yery  often  suffer^ . 
from  this  cause* 

I  am  yours,  &c; 
1755,  June.  S-  P. 


XX.  Biblical  Difficulty  obviated. 

Mr*  Urban, 

T^HE  anuotatioQ  of  Genesis  xly.  in  your  Magazine  of  Jun#. 
last,  bus  led  ^  to  teke  ncftice  of  ftnotber  passa^  of  scrip-* 
mre^  fi4iich  depends  upon  tb^  same  evenly  to  wit,'  the  imtn-' 
datkm  of  the  Nile,  and  may  seem  to  want  a  word  t>f  exjplana* 
tion.  The  sacred  historian,  a  writer  eotemporary  with  the 
feet,  aaid  actoaHy  residing  in  the  couiitty  at  the  time,'  after* 
ipeaking  of  the  plague  of  hail,  and  the  tenrible  deviistatTons; 
cQuroHtted  by  it,  E)iodns  tx.  ob^en'^s^t  verse  31, 92,  <<  And, 
liie  flax  «nd  the  tva^le^  wefre  shiiken  ;*4bfibe 'barley  was  iil 
iSie  €»*,  and  the  .flax  was  boiled.  -  But '^e  wheat  and  the 
rye  were  not  smitten ;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.''  That 
the  barley  shquld  be  forwarder  than  the  wheat  and  jrye,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  ideas  we  now  have  of  agriculture^  especially 
in  this  countiy,  where  we  yearly  sfee  'me  reverse,  fliat  this 
text  is  a  great  block  hi  the  ^ay  of  the  honest  husbandman, 
and^  I  piesittie^  of  many  others.  But  let  it  be  considered^ 
that  our  hard  com,  as  rt  is  called,  is  sown  here  before 
Chriacmas;  this  oMe^saiilv  gives  k  itho  start  of  our- com- 
mon baiAey,  whiob^  iaseldoin  'thrown  dnio.  the  ground  Ad^ 
April  or  May.  But  ibe>case  in  Egypt,  toi  which  tbeiauftbor 
is  here  speaking,  wasi^^ry  different  {  for  ther^e  the  grain  tif 
w^heat  and  barley  and  ^ye  were  all  sown  at  one  time,  to  wit, 
as  soon  as  the  lands  wese  ready  after  tbe  retrei^  of  the  river. 
Barley  then  foeii^  a  corn  of  a  mueh.  quicker  growth  than 
either  wheat  or  rye,  it  would  of  course  be  forwarder  than 
ibeait  and  might  be-in  the  ear  before,  tbey  •wer£ grown  vp;^ 
or  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  (see  thtvmrgin  y^ear  trxmelatifm), 
whilst  they  were  hidden ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
hidden  m  the  gtvundj  but  •within  tbe  tsiimi  or  stalky  and  eonse«< 
Que&tly  were  near  upon  shooting,. but ^not  shut.  See  Bishofi 
PfttrtcK  iQKUi  the  place. 

That  the  barley  harvest  was  the  6rsfe  m  mother  warmr 
eltaaatM,  as  weU  as  Egypt,  appears  from. 2  Samuel^  ^xi.  lU* 
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where  it  is  said,  **  And  they  fell  all  serdn  tocher,  and  were 

Eut  to  death  in  the  days  or  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the 
eginning  of  bariev  harvest,"  which  at  verse  10.  is  expressed 
more  generally,  the  beginning  cfhai-vesU 

Yours,  &c* 
1755,  July.  P.  Gbmsbgs: 


XXI.  Ancient  and  &buloas  History  not  always  aUegoricaL 

MilUrbax, 

The  mythologists,  in  explaining  the  fabulous  histories  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roraaos,  are  very  apt  to  ran  ioto 
physicalities  and  moralities*  This  is  the  case  of  Natalia 
Comes,  the  French  authors,  and  indeed  of  most  others,  ex* 
cept  Jac.  Tollius,  who  chose  to  resolve  them  into  the  art  of 
chemistry.  I  cannot  but  say,  it  is .  natural  enough  to  fall 
into  this  way  of  interpretation,  for  brides  the  labours  of 
Porphyry  in  tbia  kind,  and  that  the  Roman  poet,  points  it 
out  to  us  so  very  plainly,  where  shaking  of.  Orpheus,  he 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Ccedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Ckpheus  \ 
Dictus  ob  hoc;  lehire  tigres  rabidosque  leones* 

jBbr.  A.  P.  391,  i^jT. 

I  say,  besides  this,  ywi  can  hardly  relate  any  fact,  in  the 
way  of  narrative,  that  is  not  capable  of  having  some  plan* 
aible  turn,  either  physical  or  moral,  given  to  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  both.  And  yet  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
1)e  alwavs  harping  upon  these  strings^  because,  as  I  appre* 
bend,  there  is  one  branch  of  mythology,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
frequent  metamorphoges  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  and  other 
writers,  which  in  a  great  measure  took  its  original  from  ano* 
ther  cause,  namely,  from  the  mere  wanton  and  luxuriant 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  had  either  to  md* 
rality  or  natural  causes  and  effects.  This  nation,  being  en* 
dowed  with  a  great  fertility  of  invention,  being  naturally 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  by  no  means  incommoded  by 
any  strictness  of  attachment  unto  truths  devised  a  fable 
very  easily,  either  for  the  origin  of  a  flower,  or  a  bird^  or  a 
beast^  iu  the  doing  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  o^Kr 
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view,  but  to  please  and  to  ainuse  the  fancy,  by  imagining  a 
hero  or  a  nymph  of  the  name  of  those  flowers  and  anima^ 
and  tbeo  equipping  them  with  some  enter^rting  arid  well- 
told  story. 

To  this  observation.  Sir,  I  was  led  by  reflecting,  that  the 
names  of  these  heroes  and  nymphs  are  no  other  than  the  ap- 
pellative, or  comilion  names  of  those  plants  and  animals^ 
and  consequently  were  assumed^  feimed,  and  invented  from 
them.  ,  This,  Sir,  is  the  ground  ot  my  assertion,  which  at 
this  time  may  be  made  good  in  many  instances,  and  per« 
baps  at  the  first  might  have  been  proved  in  all  and  evety 
one. 

After  the  floods  the  stones  which  Deucalion  threw  over 
his  head  became  men,  and  those  that  Py rrha  east  became 
women,  all  because  >^  in  the  Greek  signifies  a  j/on^,  and  9^ 
%  people^  as  is  observed  by  Hyginus,  whose  words  are,  <^ob 
earn  rem  2aiudictus;  hs  enim  Grece  lapis  dicitur."  Hy« 
ginus,  p.  224.  edit.  Muakeri,  where  see  the  annotation. 

Lycaon  was  turned  for  his  barbarity  into  a  wolf;  the 
word  AVJI9C  signifies  a  wolf^  and  so  did  the  word  lycaon^  for 
though  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  lexicons  now,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  think  it  an  ancient  Greek  word  \  for  Pliny,  who 
wrote  chiefly  from  the  Greeks,  tells  us  in  his  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  vUi.  c.  34.  that  the  Lycaon,  or  Indian  wolf,  changed  his 
coknira. 

Daphne,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  changed  into  a  laurel; 
the  case  is,  Ae^^m  is  the  Greek  w*ord  for  the  laivnts;  and  I 
do  not  find  that  they  had  any  other  word  for  this  tree. 

The  like  observation  I  make  as  to  the  Narcissus,  into 
which,  according  to  Ovid,  a  certain  young  man,  who  was  a. 
great  admirer  ot  himself,  was  turned.  The  Greeks  had  no 
other  name  for  diis  flower  but  Na^xt0-0«<. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hyacinth. 

PhilomeU  wa^  changed  into  a  nightingale ;  now  Philomela, 
in  Greek  ♦iXo/bboXn,  is  one  of  the  names  ot  that  bird,  as  is  plain 
from  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  5.  11,  and  is  clearly  an  appellative 
adapted  to  the  known  property  of  the  bird ;  for  it  signifies  a 
lover  rf melody .  This  shews,  that  the  name  of  the  lady  was 
borrowed  from  the  bird,  and  her  story  invented  for  the  sake 
of  countenancing  the  change. 

Bat  as  strong  a  case  as  any  is  that  of  the  nymph  Syrinx  c 
Pan  was  the  inventor  of  the  Syrini?,  an  instrument  of  music 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  reeds. 

Pan  primus  calamos  ceraconjungere  plures 
Instituit.    '■ 


IVe  1^8$  also  very  expert  in  pligfwg  on  tbk  instmnsat. 

1         Mecum  una  in  fylvi*  in»ita]l>9F€  Pan^  c^nep^Q* 

Virg.  Eel.  ii. 

.  Now  how  did  the  Grecian  fancy  dress  up  all  this }  Why, 
Syrinxi  according  to  them,  was  a  bevutifiil  njrniphy  Pta  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  she  ran  away  to  avoid  so  disa^ee* 
able  a  lovet)  and  coming  to  a  river,  she  praved  the  Naiades 
to  change  her  into  a  bundle  of  reeds  jost  as  the  god  was  goin^ 
In  lay  hold  of  her^  who  thereupon  caught  the  reeds  in  hu 
arms  instead  of  her.  These  reeds  being  moved  backward 
and  forward  by  his  sighs,  afforded  a  musical,  though  a  mourn* 
ful  sound,  whereupon  Pan  cut  them  down  and  made  them 
into  pipes.  A  very  pretty  tale  this,  all  imagined  from  the 
same  ^ven  by  the  ancients  to  this  instrument,  and  that  it 
was  originally  composed  of  reeds. 

Yours,  &c. 

'    MSSySepL  P.'^GBMSEaE. 

•  -     Mr.  Urban,  ' 

\  ANOTHER  branch  of  the  ancient  mythology,  which  ii 
would  be  absurd  to  decypher,  either  by  a  physical  or  ^mqfral 
interpretation,  is  the  frequent  allusions  to  vecy  rjsmote  his- 
tory :  such  as  the  important  events  which  have  really  hap-* 
pened  in  the  old  time  tp  the  body  or  bulk  of  this  termque^ 
ous  globe.  The  name  of  Phaetoa  jyn  Greek,  ^au9«wr,  which 
ligniBes  lucidiis,  is  plainly  given  to  ti>e  ^ou  of  Clymene  from 
the  event.  It  is  al&o  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  considered  as  the 
sun.  There  is  no  metamorphosis  ^indeed  in  the  case  of 
Phaeton,  but  his  story  is  nevertheless  observable  09  account 
ojf  the  event  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to,  and  wbich»  I 
tliink*  wants  pointing  out. 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  Ovid,  who  bad  been  so  con« 
versant  with  the  Greek  writers,  had  either  seen  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible  himself,  pr  had  made  yse  of  authors  that 
{)ad  extracted  much  from  it.  This  last  is  perh^tps  the  nnost 
probable.  The  account  he  gives  in  his  first  book  of  the 
<:iJuz^iE,.the  formation  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  giants, 
their  attempt  against  heaye^,  the  wickedness  of  man,  and 
ihe  deluge  consequent  upon  k,  are  evideptly  ad'ambrar 
ted  from  the  Jewish  scriptures.  Now,  the  story  of  Phaeton 
implies  s^  event  as.  ^ep^ral  as  that  of  the  flood,  from 
whence  one  would  Inclme  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  taken 
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by  somebody  from  the  History  of  the  FiMe;  but  qu^re^ 
from  what  part  of  that  bbok  ?  Perhaps  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  or^  as  I  rather  think,  from  the  sua'f 
standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  What  induces  me  to 
fix  apon  this  fact,  preferable  to  the  other,  is,  that  the  effect, 
though  not  so  violent,  yet  was  of  far  more  universal  extent. 
And  if  this  astonishing  miracle  happened  about  mid-day, 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  according  to  Lyra,  an  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  for  twenty-four  houf  s  (which  is  what  I  under* 
stand  by  a  wkok  day)  superadded  to  what  would  be  nar 
turally  produced  on  a  common  day  at  that  time  of  thQ 
year,  might  very  well,  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  east,  h^ 
attended  with  some  very  singular  circumstances,  an4 
enough,  if  transmitted,  as  the  Hke  events  usually  were^ 
with  a  traditional  aggravation,  tp  give  rise  to  a  fable.  How- 
ever, either  of  these  portions  ot  sacred  history  afford  a, 
better  ground  for  the  story  of  Phaeton  than  that  suggested 
in  the  Pantheon,  to  wit,  ^  great  fire  that  happened  in  Italy 
near  the  Po,  in  the  time  of  King  Phaeton. 

1755,  Nov.  P.  Gemsegb. 


XXn.  Virgil  illustrated. 


M«.Uman» 

I  HAVE  always  beeri  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as   understanding  our  ancient  authors,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  antiquity;  with* 
oat  an  almost  exact  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  t)ie  funeral  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  habits, 
&Q.  of  the  several  ancients,  whose  writings  we  are  A^\\y 
perusing;  as  likewise  of  the  attributes  and  representations 
of  their  deities.    They  who  make  the  tour  of  Italy  have  a 
noble  opportunity  of  laying  in  a  rich  stock  of  this  most  use- 
ful branch  of  knowledge,'  from  those  excellent  originals  of 
getas  and  statues  they  are  so  often  favoured  with  the  sight 
of;   and  when  I  consider  what  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
Virg^il,  and  Horaee,  and  Juvens^l,  were  illustrated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Addiaon,  (wh0  set  out  with  an  immense  fui^d  of  classicai 
Learmng)  both  in  his  Tt^veU  and  his  Treatise  on  Medals,  \. 
cannot  but  envy  those  who  are  repairing  into  the  same  cli« 
mate,  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  enriched  with  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Herculaneum.  What  ledme  to  these  reflections 
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is  a  passage  in  Virgil  which  I' think  has  not  yet  been 
Ailly  understood,  for  want  of  attending  to  ao  antique  custom. 
It  19  Eclog.  !•  34. 

Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  seprtis^ 

Pinguis  et  ingratse  premeretur  caseus  urbi, 

Non  unquam  gravis  are  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat 

Tityitis  ^ays,  that  while  be  was  enamoured  of  his  first 
mistress,  he  never  could  thrive,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  he  took ;  his  right  hand  never  came  hame  heavy  from 
inarket.  N6\V,  though  it  be  a  common  expression  to  say  a 
handful  of  fnoneyy  or  to  go  enipty-handed^  yet  this  is  not  all,  for 
there  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  that  custom  which  the 
ancients  had  of  carrying  their  putse  in  their  right-hand ; 
tad  in  a  gem  of  Leonardo  Agostino,  Part  I.  No.  199,  there  is 
a  figure  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  gain,  with  a  purse 
in  that  hand.*  But  I  will  cite  yoa  a  passage  from  the 
^neid,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  unless  you  have 
recourse  to  this  custom  to  explain  it  i£neid  vi.*  618,  be 
enumerates  amongst  the  damned  those  who  had  defrauded 
their  masters, 

Nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras. 

But  how  should  fallere  dextras  express  robbing  a  master, 
unless  the  reader  happens  to  recollect,  that  the  purse  was 
usually  carried  in  that  hand  ?  When  that  is  once  known,  the 
phrase  becomes  instantly  clear  and  very  expressive,  and  the 
two  passages  in  the  £neid  and  Eclogue  very  happily  and 
very  finely  illustrate  one  another. 

Yours,  &c. 
1756,  March.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXIIL  Comment  on  the  old  Play  of  Albumazar. 

Mr.  Urban^ 
Mr.  DODSLEY  has  presented  the  world  with  a  select  col- 
lection of  old  plays  in  twelve  volumes;  I  hope  it  has  an- 
swered to  him  as  a  tradesman,  for  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly 


*  Sec  aUo  Speace's  Polymetis,  Mo&i£aiicon,  and  oilier  autkon. 
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obliged  to  him  for  the  undertaking,  since  the  original  editions 
of  manj  of  these  dramatic  performances  are  now  grown  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  assemblage 
of  them ;  and  could  that  be  done,  yet  it  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  expence.  But,  Sir,  1  have  sometimes 
been  of  opinion,  that  a  thirteenth  volume  is  still  wanting, 
which  I  propose  should  contain  a  series  of  necessary  re* 
marks  upon  the  several  plays  in  the  collection ;  sometimes 
to  give  a  critique  upon  the  plot,  or  to  deduce  a  short  history 
of  the  play;  sometimes  to  explain  an  old  custom  or  piece  of 
history,  which  are  often  alluded  to;  and  at  other  times  to 
expound  an  obsolete  word  or  antique  phrase.  And  certainly 
I  must  think,  since  Cicero  has  declared,  ^^mihi  quidam 
nulli  satis  eruditi  videntur,  quibus  nostra  ignota  sunt,'** 
to  comment  upon  these  old  plays  must  be  every  whit  as  laud- 
able, and  even  as  useful,  as  to  explain  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
or  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  upon  which  the  literati,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  will  often  lay  out  themselves, 
and  consume  an  infinite  deal  of  time. 

But  to  make  you  the  more  sensible  of  what  I  would  have 
done,  and  therewith  to  give  you  a  specimen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  design  proposed,  1  will  here  take  the  comedy  of  Albu- 
mazar,  the  first  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  not  the  least  valu- 
able in  Mr.  Dodsley's  collection,  and  offer  a  few  neces- 
sary illustrations  upon  it 

The  account  Mr.  Dodsley  ^ives  us  of  this  piece  is  this : 
*'  I  can  give  no  account  of  this  play,  or  its  author^  but  that 
it  was  acted  before  his  majesty  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Trinity  college,  and  printed  in  1634.  It  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  being  revived  by  Mr.  Dryden,  &c.'* 
By  this  one  is  led  to  imagine  it  was  written  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time,  who  was  upon  the  throne  in  1634.  Mr. 
Dodsley,  I  presume,  took  his  account  from  the  title,  as 
liliewise  did  the  author  of  a  book  intitled,  *^  The  lives  and 
-characters  of  the  English  dramatic  Poets,''  printed  1698,  or 
then  abouts,  where  the  author  registering  this  piece  amongst 
the  unknown  authors^  at  p.  156,  writes  ^' Albumazar,  a  comedy 
4to.    1534,  played  at  Cambridge  before  the  king,  by  the 

fentlemen  of  Trinity  College ;  afterwards  revived  at  the 
ing's  house,  with  a  new  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden.*' 
The  play  passes,  you  see.  Sir,  for  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  acted  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  L  and  thirdly,  it  is  intimated  that  the  first 
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edition  of  it  was  A-  i>.  1 034.  But  in  regard  to  these  pmtU 
cttlars  I  shall  here  di>iCover  the  author,  and  at  the  Bame  time 
rectify  thfe  two  latter  suggestions.       . 

King  James  I.  made  a  progress  to  Cambndge  and  other 
parts,  rn  the  winter  of  the  ye^r  1614,  as  is  particularlv  takea 
notice  erf  fey  Kapin,  v<rf/  it  p.  156,  who  observes,  that  tbtt 

?h^  called  Ignoramus  was  then  acted  before  his  Majesty  at 
laaibridffe,  and  gave  hiin  infinite  pleasure.  I  found  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Edward  Derring,  a  minute  in  manuscript,  of 
what  passed  at  Cju»bridge  for  the  five  days  the  king  stayed 
ibere^  which  t  shall  here  transcribe,  for  it  accords  perfectly 
with  the  account  given  by  the  historian,  both  of  the  king^s 
progress^  aiid  the  plav  intitled  Ignoi-amus,  and  at  the  saiue 
time  will  afford  us  the"  best  light  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

''On  Tttesday  the  7th  of  March,  1514,  was  acted  before 
the  king  in  Trinity  College  Hall, 

I.  Amilia,  a  Latin  cooiedy,  made  by  Mr.  Cecill,  Johannis. 
,   On  Wednesday  nighty 

2-  Ignoramus  the  Lawyer,  latine^  and  part  English ;  com- 
jjosed  by  Mr.  Buggle,  Clarensis. 

On  Thursday.  r«     ». 

i.  Albumazair  the  astrdnomer,  in  English,  by  Mr.  Tomkis^ 
Trmit. 

On  Friday, 

4.  Melanthe,  a   Latin  pastoral,  made  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
<mos  doctor)  Trinitatis.  ^ 

On  the  next  Monday^  ^ 

5.  The  Piscatory,  an  English  comedy,  was  acted  before  ^ 
the  university,  in  king's  College,  which  master  Fletcher  of 
that  colle^  had  provided  if  the  king  should  liave  tarried 
another  night.*' 

'  And  the  king,  before  whom  this  comedy  was  first  played^ 
was  not  king  Charles,  but  King  James,  and  the  author  of  it 
was  Mr.  Tomkis,  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  Universit/of 
Cambridge,  the  gentlemen  of  which  house  played  it,  as  I 
apprehemi,  in  that  college  hall.    Now  this  little  portion  of 
history  is  very  signally  verified  bjr  an  edition  of  this  play  in 
4to.  A.  0.  i614,  which  has  happily  come  into  my  hands, 
and  in  the  title  of  which  is  mentioned  the  Tery  day  of 
acting,  oonsonant  to  the  above  manuscript  minute.  ^**  Albu- 
mazar,  a  com»edy  presented  before  the  king's  maiestie  at 
Cambrid^,  the  ninth  of  March  1614,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Trinitie  Coiiedge.     London,  printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  for 
Walter  Burre,  leiS.**  I  have  a  copy  likewise  of  Dr.  Brooke's 
Latin  pastoral,  intitled  Melanthe,  the  title  whereof  runs, 
^'Melaiitbe«  fabula  pastottdis,  acta  cum  Jacobus  Mag^ne 
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Br^  Ftenc.  et  Hibernias  Rex,  Caotabri|(iam  soam  super  in- 
viserat,  tbtdenque  imiteruDy  atqae  animi  gratia  dies  qurnqua 
coowioraretur.  l^efUDfc  Alamot  Coll.  SaiL  et  iodividuse 
Trinitatis^  CantabrigisB.  Excudebat  Cantrellus  Legm, 
Hart.  27^  1615.'*  It  is  remarkable  that  iq  this  exempbf, 
vhich  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  HottoD^  the  nailies  of 
the  masters  of  arta  ind  bscbelors,  coBcenml  ia  acting  the 
play^  are  written  agaiilst  tJie  respective  draraatis  person®. . 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  ptay^  of  Albismazari  which  any  ju&tl^ 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  very  best  ia  thib  brge  coUection,  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  principal  character,  a  pretended 
astrologef,  whom  Mr.  Tomkls  thought  fit  to  call  Atbumazar, 
from*  a  learned  Arabian  astrologer  of  tlMU  name^  that 
flourished  ia  the  ninth  w  tenth  century. 

Mi.  Drydeo,  who,  by  making  the  observetioD,  se^ms  to 
have  be^en  well  aware  of  tfete  antiquity  of  this  plajf,  would 
intnnate  to  as,  that  Ben' Jonson  formed  his  Alelmaist  i»pm 
the  model  of  Albumas^ar,  which  indeed  sa  doing  Mr.  Tomkis 
great  honour,  for  the  Alchymist  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  the  learned  Beo.   These  are  l»is  W9tds. 

And  Jooson  (of  those  lisw  (lori^rs}  the  best)  ehose  this^ 

As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece ; 

8ubtte  wa^  got  by  our  Albumasar, 

Tliat  Alchymist  by  our  Astrologer; 

Here  be  was  fashioo'd  and  we  auiy  suppose. 

He  lik'd  the  fashion  veil,  aod  wore  the  doadis. 

But  if  AlbuDmiar  was  eew»posed  oa  occasion  of  King 
Jame^s  coming  to  Cambridge  >a  I^t4,  the  Alchymist  was 
written  brfore  it,  it  being  a^ed  in  the  year  1610;  and  yet 
cfor  anther  himself  at  p.  46,  seems  t^  insiBuace,  that  a 
play  ow^hi  be  advantage  Osty  written  upon}  the  plan  of  an 
Aichympt,  for  he  makes  Album^zar  say  to  Furbo,  who 
askeahim,  what  wilt  you  dof 

First  in,  apd  usher  out  our  changeling  Trincalo,  * 
Then  finish  up  a  business  of  i^eat  profit, 
fiegun  with  a  rich  me^^hant,  that  admires 
My  skill  in  alchymy. 

And  yet  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Mr.  Drydeo  was  mis« 
taken,  because  it  cannot  now  be  known  from  what  anecdotea 
be  oiigbt  say  what  be  does:  and  because  it  is  not  impossible^ 
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that  our  comedy  might  both  be  written  and  acted  befom 
1610,  though  not  played  before  the  king  till  1614.* 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  illustration^  beginning  widi  the 
•prologue : 

Ladies, 
If  it  be  a  fault  to  speak  this  foreign  language, 
(For  Latin  is  our  mother  tongtie)  I  must  entreat  you 
To  frame  excuses  for  us ;  for  whose  sake, 
.  We  now  speak  English. 

The  exercises  of  the  university  were  not  only  performed 
in  Latin,  but  the  plays  written  in  this  and  the  former  reign, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  coujrt,  whenever  it  removed 
either .  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were  generally  canuposed 
in  that  langua^.  Thus  £milii^'  lenommus,  an<l  Melanthe, 
all  acted  on  this  occasion,  were  in  Latin.  Both  King  James 
and  Ctueen  Elizabeth  were  Latinists.f 

^  Yours,  &c. 

1756,  May.  P.  GfiMSEGE. 


XXIV.    A  Passage  in  Juvenal  ezplauned. 

jRegem  aUquem  capies,  aut  de  iein<me  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus.    Juv,  Sat  iv.  126. 

Mr.  BAXTER  observes,  with  great  probability,  that  Aroi^ 
ragus  here  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title  of  office  or  dig* 
nity ;  the  Ardhrig  or  Ardhrag,  being  the  dictator  chosen 
by.  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  war,  to  be  the  captain  general, 
or  the  generalissimo,  as  we  now  speak,  and  to  have  the  com- 
mand over  all  the  other  princeai(  and  the  word,  he  says^ 


*  The  case  was  certainly  so,  for,  p.  56,  there  it  roeution  of  Spinola's  camp» 
who  sat  down  before  Osund,  Anno  1601»  and  took  the  town  Anno  1604. 
At  p.  17,  the  author  mentions  the  issue  of  the  next  summer's  war.  Now 
James  I.  was  not  at  war  in  16H»  when  the  play  was  acted,  but  the  English 
were  concerned  in  the  defence  of  Ostend^  when  Spinola  besieged  it,  which 
agaiu  seems  to  carry  the  date  of  the  play  back  to  that  time.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  upon  tha  revival  of  this  piay  before  the  king^  some 
passages  were  added  or  retouched,  for  whereas,  p.  U,  the  author  mentions 
Coriatus  Persicus  and  his  observations  on  Asia  and  Afric,  Tom  Corifet  did 
not  set  out  upon  that  voyage  till  1^12,  See  Anth.  Wood's  Athens.  VoL  L 
p.  4'i^. 

l-t-  TUese  observations^ « ere  not  contlufied.    £*} 
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Mgniiies  alius  vel  swnmus  Rex.  Baxter's- Gloss.  Antiq.  Brit 
p.  25.  This  interpretation  certainly  agrees  very  well  with 
the  place,  and  the  preceding  wdras  regem  aliquemy  which 
seem  to  require  not  any  particular  but  an  indefinite  person; 
and  I  find  it  is  accordingly  approved  hy  Mr.  Wise^  in  his 
Nnmismata,  p.  226,  and,  indeed,  well  it  might,  since  w^ 
are  assured  that  the  Britons  had  this  species  of  dominion 
amongst  them;  that  the  like  was  enjoyed  by  Agamemnon  at 
Troy ;  that  the  monarcbs  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Heptarchy,  exercised  the  same  sove« 
reignty ;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  nature  of  things;  where  a  coun- 
try was  broken  into  small  principalities,  it  virould  become 
alisolutdy  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  unity,  to 
▼est  in  some  one  a  power  over  the  other  princes. 

As  to  the  expression  de  temone  Britanno  excidet,  not  one  of 
the  numerous  illustrators  of  Juvenal,  in  the  copious  edition 
of  HenniniuB,  has  rightly  touched  the  sense.  Grangseus's 
note  is, 

Temone]  Pars  pro  iato^  tenw  pro  curru. 

Curio's  is,  de  curru  dejidetur. 

An  old  commentator,  cited  by  Lubinus,  gives  *  it  thus, 
mortuus  est^  et  de  regno  expulsus.  But  these  are  none  of  them 
the  whole  of  ttie  idea,  which  the  poet  meant  to  reach  out 
to  us.  The  Teino^  of  a  Rkeda  or  Essedmn^  which  are  the 
names  of  the  chariots  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  war, 
was  the  pole  that  went  between  the  horses,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  Jugum  or  yoke.  The  Britons,  as  Caesar  tells  us,  de 
Beilo  Gallico  Lib.  IV.  c.  33.  were  so  extremely  expert  at 
fighting  with  chariots,  that  they  would  run  upon  the  pole, 
sit  upon  the  yoke,  and  then  retire  again  into  the  chariot,  by 
whicn  method  of  combat,  so  new  to  the  Romans,  the  legions 
were  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Now  to  this  extraordinary 
dexterity  of  the  hero  in  engaging  with  his  chariot,  the  author 
here  evidently  alludes,  when,  he  says,  some  generalissimo 
shall  faXi  from  his  pole,  be  assailed,  and  tumbled  down, 
that  is,  whilst  he  was  practising  that  agile  movement.  This 
method  of  fighting  in  chariots  being  so  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  the  Troians, 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Persians,  &c.  has  been 
thought  to  amount  to  an  argument,  that  the  Britons  were 
descended  firom  the  Phoenicians,  see  Samme^s  Britannia, 
p.  120.  but  I  cannot  say  I  feel  the  force  of  it,  since  it  ap** 
pears  to  have  been  equally  the  custom  of  many  nations  in 
tb^  west,  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Qauls,  and  I  suppose,  of 
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others.  However,  since  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  wheel 
upon  many  of  the  Briiish  coins,  (see  the  first  table  of  Kumnu 
Britannici  in  Camden,)  aad  always  along  with  a  horse,  I  am 
induced  to  believe,  that  as  the  Romans  had  their  Denarii 
Bigati  and  2uadrigati\  so  the  wheel  upon  these  British  coins 
was  intended  to  point  out  the  JRheda  and  Ehseda.  Indeed  it 
is  said,  among  tne  conjectures  upon  the  British  coins  in 
Camden,  col.  ex.  that  the  wheel  under  the.  horse,  amongst 
the  Romans,  ^'  intimated  the  making  of  an  high-way  fof 
carts:  so  many  of  which  being  ia  the  Romans'  time  made  in 
this  country,  well  deserve  such  a  memorial  ;^'  but  I  know 
not  how  the  learned  author  can  establish  his  notion,  that  a 
wheel  under  a  horse,  upon  a  coin,  intimated  the  making  of 
an  high-wav  for  carts;  nor  can  I  discover  why  the  British 
coins  should  be  thought  to  allude  to  a  Roman  custom, 
rather  than  one  of  their  owii.  Surely,  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  imagine  they  bad  their  thoughts  at  home,  and 
that  a  horse  with  a  wheel  must  have  a  reference  to  their 
own  chariots,  which  by  their  adroitness  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  them,  were  so  formidable  even  to  the  Ro- 
mans themselves. 

Yours,  &c. 

1757,  Feb.  Paul  Gemsegb* 


XXV.  Criticism  on  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

Nan  insueia  graves  tentahunt  pabulafcetaSy 
Nee  mala  vicinipecoris  caniagia  ladenl, 

Virgil,  Ed.  I.  5a 

Mr.  Urban, 

That  tento  may  signify  to  imadey  or  attack^  and  in  that 
sense  may  be  applicable  to  a  distemper,  or  any  other  dis- 
order incident  to  cattle,  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  those 
words  pf  the  Georgic,  iii.  441. 

Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies— 

In  consequence  of,  this  interpretation  it  may  come  to  mean 
vUiare^  as  Ruseus  understands  it  here,  to  whose  exposition  I 
should  willingly  subscribe,  were  it  not  that  the  simple  verbs 
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in  the  dasBics  are  so  often  used  for  their  compoundsi  and 
that  tmiabuni  fjpr  distentahunt  affords  a  sense  so  apposite  to 
this  place.  I  therefore  would  render  it,  would  burst  thepreg^ 
fumi  ewesy  this  being  the  effect  of  such  enormous  disten- 
tioD ;  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  sheep  as  well  as  the  rest^ 
are  apt  to  eat  too  much  of  fresh  and  luxuriant  food,  and 
feeding  too  greedily  to  gorge  thecpselves,  when  first  they 
are  put  into  a  new  pasture,  as  these  ewes  would  frequently 
lie,  were  Tityras  forced  to  remove  from* place  to  place,  as 
M^libcBUs  was  with  his  flock  of  goats.  This  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  such  as  \yere  with  young,  as  these  ewes  were. 
Now  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  are  extracts  from  Theocritus, 
and  there  are  perpetual  allusions  in  them  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks.  And  in  Sicily,  the  country,  of  both 
the  interlocutors,  the  grass  was  so  very  luxuriant,  and 
especially  about  Mount  ^tna,  that,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  the 
^eep  were  often  choaked  with  fat.  The  ashes  of  the 
mountain,  up<m  an  eruption,  he  says,  enrich  the  land  in  se- 
veral respects,  and  then  adds,  9t»»t»  ¥  Ivi  TooSror  r«  ir^aU 
faaiw^  irt  wnytff^ai,  quibus  odco  pingucs  reddt  perhib^nt  Ofoes^  ut 
rumpantur.  Strabo,  Lib.  vi.  p.  413. — I  know  not  why  the 
tnnsfaitor  renders  mi^^m  iy  rumpMher^  for  it  rather  means 
mifoeaiedj  or  choaked.  Bursting,  however,  would  naturally 
onen  happen  on  their  being  put  into  fresh  grounds.  This 
fertility  at  the  roots  of  Mount  JEtna,  was  owing  it  seems^  to 
a  natural  cause,  and  the  case  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  o£/ 
Moon^  Vesuvius,  as  might  be  easily  made  appear  by  direct 
tesUrnqny,  if  needful.  But  what  is  more  remarkaole,  the 
I^ke  destructive  fertility  is  observed  by  authors  in  other  part$ 
of  Sicily.  I  shall  only  cite  the  words  of  Si^ore  Haym, 
who  speaking  of  the  country  about  Leondni,  now  called 
Lentini,  says,  f <  Cicerone,  Diodoro,  e  Plinio  dicono  che  il 
8110  terreno  era  si  abbondante  che  iri  nasceva  il  frumento 
jiaturalmente;  e  Quello  che  vi  si  piantava  rendeva  cento  per 
imo;  ed  Aristqteie  soggiunge  che  spesse  volte  i  bestiami  vi 
SDorivano  per  troppa  ^rassezza.*^  Jl  Tesoro  Britannico  del 
Sign.  Hmfm.    Vol  'iu  p.  S9. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  thi9  passage  of  Virgil  there  are 
conveyed  two  qifferent  ideas^  that  fresn  grass  would  neither 
burst  the  teeming  ewes,  por  wquld  they  be  in  danger  of 
contagion  from  the  scabby  flocks  of  others.  Now  let  us  see 
how  Mr.  Dsyden  conducts  the  matter. 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try^ 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tunted  company. 
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He  has  translated  the  first  verse  very  literally,  according  to 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tento^  which  means  to  try^  but  that  is 
very  poor  and  jejune,  and  in  my  opinion,  not  half  express 
sive  enough.  And  as  to  the  second  line,  the  rot  is  not  here 
intended,  but  the  scab;  for  the  former  is  not  contagious, 
whereas  the  latter  is  extremely  so.  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  any  other  versions,  some  of  which  may  have 
perhaps  bit  the  sense  of  the  author,  better  than  Mr.  Dry* 
den,  and  therefore  can  only  substitute  the  following,  which 
pretends  to  no  more  than  just  to  express  the  poet*s  mind, 

No  new  rank  meads  will  burst  vpujr  teeming  ewes^ 
Nor  scabs  from  neighboring  folds  your  flock  abuse. 

1757,  Mai/.  Paul  Gemsege. 
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Mr.  Ueban, 

The  author  of  the  Trojan  war  was  so  nnich  the  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  that,  besides  their  stiling  him  the  poet,  xmr 
{{•xigvy  they  thought  they  could  discern  in  him  tlie  rudiments 
of  all  kinds  of  science.  The  moderns  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  much  averse  to  the  same  opinion,  for  Sir  William  Tnun-* 
bull,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,^  speaking  of  those  liqes  of 
Horace,  Epist.  i.  2. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romas,  Prasneste  relegi; 

Qui,  quod  sit  pulchmm,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit* 

And  desiring  him  to  proceed  in  his  translation  of  this  incom* 
parable  poet,  has  these  words,  ^^  to  make  his  works  as  useful 
and  instructive  to  this  degenerate  age,  a3  he,  (Homer)  waa 
to  our  friend  Horace,  when  he  read  him  at  Pnnieste;  2uiy 
guid  sit  pulchrumy  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  nan,  &c.  I  break 
oif  with  that  quid  nmi?  with  which  I  confess  I  am  charmed.** 
And  thus,  8ir,  the  passage  stands  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Works,  without  the  least  note  or  aqirnadversion  by  t^Q 


♦  Pope's  Worki,  Vol.  vii.  p.  \b% 
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editor;  and  we  are  evidently  giren  to  understand,  especially 
by  the  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  the  words  quid  non^ 
that  every  thine,  in  a  manner,  was  to  be  learnt  from  this 
great  author.  I  enter  not  here  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
4Hr^e,  about  th^  Mi^varsality  of  Homer's  knowledge  and 
Jearning,  to  wit,  whether  the  whole  Cyclopaedia  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  him,  or  not;  for  I  only  mean 
to  suggest  to  you,  that  Sir  William  has  certainly  mistaken 
the  Roman  author's  meaning  in  that  place,  and  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  be  so  grossly  charmed 
with  these  two  little  words  quid  non.  Quid  non  there  does 
not  carry  the  sense  of  our  English  phrase,  what  not?  for  the 
verb  sit  is  understood,  or  rather -is  to  be  repeated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  along  with  the  adjective  utile;  and 
the  whole,  w^re  it  to  be  filled  up,  would  run  thus  quidsit  utile^ 
quidiwn  situtilCy  &c.  And  this  agrees  best  with  our  author's 
design  in  this  passage,  where  he  is  expressly  speaking  of 
the  ethic  documents  of  the  Grecian  poet,  and  the  moral  ies* 
sons  which  may  be  pj^ofitably  drawn  from  thence,  which  he 
says  are  more  full  and  instructive  than  the  precepts  both  of 
Cfar3'sippus  the  stoic,  and  Crantor  the  academician.  And  it 
is  remarkable  in  the  case,  that  Homer  -ipakes  the  mischief 
and  inconveniences  of  anger,  so  destructive  in  its  conse* 
quences  to  the  Greeks,  the  very  subject  of  the  Iliad,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  invocation  at  the  beginning,  insomuch  that  the 
-quid  nan  utiles  which,  .according  to  Horace,  is  taught  us  by 
Homer,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  well  be  missed,  and 
very  principally  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  anger  and  its  fatal 
effects;  I  say  principally,  because  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  totally  restrained  to  that,  on  account  of  the  sequel  of 
the  epistle. 

Yours,  &c. 
J  757,  June.  P.  Gemsegb.  * 


XXVII.  Critique  on  a  Passage  ui  Paradise  Lost. 

Ma.  Urban, 

Mr.  WARTON,  in  his  elegant  observations  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer,  has  taken  occasion  to  offer  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  expression  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  equally 
new  and  satisfactory. 
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— —  The  Galaxy,  that  milkj  way. 

Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone^  thois  ^eeti 

Pamder*d  with  stars * 

That  ingenious  critic  thus  explAiiM  thai  |Nito8f0.  ^'Tbe 
milky  vk^j,  which  every  night  aMears  to  you  tike  a  drelkig 
tone,  besprinkled  or  embroidered  with  stars.''  He  subjoins, 
^  To  the  majority  of  readers,  I  dare  siay,  pnwdcf'd  with  stars, 
has  ever  appeared  a  very  Aveanr,  or  rather  ridieirioos  tiieia- 
pbor-^t  That  this  was  a  signification  of  the  verb  pewdef, 
in  ancient  literatnre,  he  proves  by  an  allegation  of  noHier^ 
CUB  authorities,  from  Spencer,  Jonson^  Sydney,  Harring- 
ton,  Chaucer,  Sackville,  and  Sandys^  In  conflrmatioii  of 
the  sense  here  assigned  to  the  word  in  question,  I  shall  beg 
leave^  by  means  ot  your  Miscellany,  to  add  an  example  or 
two. 

We  find  powder,  in  the  sense  emir&ider,  latinised  (Wless 
it  be,  that  the  Latin  ^ave  rise  to  the  English  word)  in  Dog<t 
dale^s  Monasticon;  m  a  recital  of  the  relies,  vestments, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  St  Geoi|ge,  at  Windsor,  viz» 
tFnder  the  article  VexUla,  **  Item  duo  ^(^jri/Ai  poudrala  cmh 
urmisdmnim  regis  AngluB.^  <*  jilso^tum  banners  embroidered 
w^k  the  arms  {/*  our  Lord  ike  King  0f  Engtand^X  Agaiil 
under  the  u-ticle  Vdum  cum  Ridellisr^  •*  IternvmimVeimf^ 
fuudwageninalej  &c. — Eialbicoloris  cumgrnierisyetafuUismiro 
pondratis*** — ^  jIUo  one  veil/or  Lenty  &€. — Jvd  another ^^kUe 
veil  with  garters  and  eagles  embroidered  in  gold?*\  Again, 
under  the  article  lap^.*^^  Et  alia  de  hlodio  satin  potsdemito 
f9fm  afhorihus  aureisy^-^**  And  afiother  cope  of  ted  satin  em^ 
broidered  with  golden  trees.'^  Again  under  ^e  article /lonirr, 
— -'*  l/nus  de  serico  pou  derate  cum  dhcrsis  avibusetjhtibus.^ 
— *^  One  cloth  of  silk  embroidered  mth  diverse  birds  and 
^hwers,^^*^    And  in  o^her  passages  of  the  same  inventwy. 

The  word  likewise  occurs  in  some  original  AfS.  <^lec^ 
tions,  which  I  have  lately  consulted,  relating  to  the  treasury 
pf  the  college  qf  Stoke,  by  Clare,  in  the  countv  of  Suflbllc^ 
which  were  drawn  from  the  registers  of  that  college,  about 


*  B.  vii.  V,  579. 

+  Sect.  xj.  p.  264. 

t  ToiA.  ill.  part  *2.  Sub.  Tit  Ecclesix   CoUegiat  C&np&ic.  SrcaL  ^it^ 
.Savoy,  lx)pain.   1673.  p.  87. 

II  Uid^Uumyi%9i  curtain,  Fr.  |Cideav.  ^u  Fres^e^  GlqmT*  y^«  iii,  p^6)C^ 

i  I*.  85.  ^ 

t    IT   P.  8K 

**  P.  82, 
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the  time  of  its  suppression,  by  its  last  dean,  the  memorably 
M^tbew  pjo-ker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  viz. 

**  Thirdly,  a  chesable*  of  white  tloth  pcfwdei^d  with 
costly  images  and  angels  of  gold,  toffidder  with  orphreysf 
of  gold,  having  the  Trinity  in  the  back,  the  HoW  Ghost  be- 
infir  of  pearl  I  and  also,  divers-  peai?les  in  the  other  icna^e^ 
with  two  tunicles  oif  the  same  suit  jKmdred^  and  ecchooe, 
with  inprsea4  And  three  albes  and  aiQisses  with  their  ap- 
parel); the  stpU  is  differing:  of  the  gift  of  Hea.  JLongforoe^ 
aometime  treasurer." 

I  reix>ember  ^Iso  tp  have  seen  this  word  in  Stowe's  Chro« 
nicie,  concerning  a  ^c^^  of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  apd  in  « 
4Q3cription  of  the  furnitqre  of  a  uiagnificent  masque  exhi« 
bited  oefore  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL 

I  d^naot  dismiss  this  subject  without  recommending  tho 
rational  and  effectual  method  employed  by  Mr  Warton  in 
e3(|>iainine  Spencer;  which  principally  consist^  in  examioing 
those  booM  wbiph  Spencer  nad  most  probably  read,  and  m 
tracing  out  his  several  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs; 
wbich  were  fashionable  and  familiajr  when  be  composed  his, 
poem.  Unless  this  be  carefully  done  in  criticising  an  author 
of  so  remote  a  period^  many  beauties  must4iecessari|y  be  lost 
with  die  object  to  which  they  are  united,  <<  as  the  figures 
vanish,  when  the  canvass  has  decayed^.*' 

Yours,  &c. 
1758,  EA.  A.  A. 


*  XknciSpaifiiiitf  ft  pri«irtlf  vestment  foreringUi^  whole  body.  He«mcani« 
pwsi^KAii  whicii  tipiill^  tUe  saqc,  and  uccurs  in  the  will  of  W.  Lon£Spee»  JS^H 
wf  Saliflbury,  printed  by  Do^  Monast.  Tom.  ii.  p.  79.  He  bequcatha  amons 
•Cker  UuBfa,  ^  CmMuitm,  4s  rubeo  mmUo,  el  unam  eapam  chori  de  rubeo  samito.**^ 
It  b  a^aictinicff  wnttea  Cuubuio',  and  ia  foand  in  Faustna  Manachua,  in  vik 
I.  Papponia  AbbatiSy  Cap.  xiv.  K*\.  5S.  *<  Jn  etlelmUione  mutanim^  Ciutfkttipn 
0tta  tubte^ur  Ucrpmii  kumeclabat.**  Chasuble  is  an  old  French  word  fur  a 
pHett'a  babit,  and  hence  the  word  ChetabU  in  the  text;  which  is  frequently 
jttflt  wMi  km.  nonaetic  invantoriea. 

f  QrpAtwg*  imerprpted  by  Spegbt,  Ol9»a.  to  Chaucer,  *'BitztlUdckikqfgaldJ^ 
But  it  uiqre  f^oporly  signifies  *'  gold  /riv^^.''  ImL  durifritmnij  not  tbe  cloth, 
itself,  but  its  appendage.  Henc^  by  degrees  it  came  to  signify  any  border 
ia  geoeral.  Vid.  Diigd.  Monast.  Tom.  iii.  part  t.  H  Two  copies,  having  an  or* 
phf^  0f  md  veUret.**  p.  £9j6. — ^  Toniclea  with  crphreffg  of  needle  work.  p» 
^9^.-^"  4  nsknor  orpArejf  of  pearlca.''  p^  293.  Jtieci^.  Cat^.  Lwcpin. 

t  Mw9€i^  Backies.  Lat.  Morbus.  Buckles  wcrf  a  striking  decuralion  in  th^ 
ivcerdotal  apparel.  The  curious  reader  may  6nd  various  sorts  of  them  de- 
•utibad  among  t^e  vastuanta,  Ac.  o1  thi»  church  at  Vork,  Monastic,  vol.  S. 
pM9t  1.  p.  11%  174.  4nd  of  St.  Panl^  p.  309.  And  of  St.  George's  chapet 
at  Windsor,  part  8.  p.  S3. 

§  Johnson's  propoiiali  for  ft  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  p.  4. 
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XXVIII.  Chaucer's  Description  of  the  Sleep  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  botanists  pretend  to  have  made  a  new  discovery^ 
which  they  call  oy  a  very  pretty  metaphorical  name,  the 
deep  ^plants.  I,  Sir,  who  am  no  botanist  in  the  least,  have 
been  long  impressed  with  a  notion  that  plants,  some  more 
and  some  less,  ^e  naturally  contracted  in  their  petals  and 
leaves,  by  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  on  the  con- 
trary are  expanded  again  by  the  return  of  the  genial 
Warmth  of  the  sun.  That  this  is  so,  is  agreeable  to  nature 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  so,  is  as  consonant 
to  reason.  The  ^t  is  remarkably  observable  in  the  daisy, 
which  towards  the  evening  always  erects  and  brings  close  its 
petals,  and  in  the  day  time  as  constantly  displays  them. 
And  this  observation,  concerning  this  flower,  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Jef&ey  Chaucer,  who  in  the  proeme  to  the  Legende 
rfgood  xvomen,  has  the  following  lines. 

59.  There  lovith  no  wiglit  hartyer  alvve. 
And  whan  that  it  is  evyn  1  rynne  belyve, 
As  sone  as  the  sone  ginneth  to  west. 
To  see  this  floure,  how  it  woUgo  to  rest^ 
For  fere  of  night,  so  hatith  the  darkenes. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spread  in  brightnesse 
Of  the  Sonne  for  then  it  will  unclose: 

I  have  a  MS.  of  this  part  of  the  author,  from  whence,  to 
spare  the  trouble  of  reporting  various  readings,  I  have  tran- 
scribed the  above  passage  literaivru  Those  who  are  curious 
may  compare  it,  if  they  please,  with  the  printed  copies  of 
Chaucer,  since  there  are  some  variations,  which  I  think 
preferable  to  what  at  present  are  read  in  Mr.  Urry;  how- 
ever there  are  none  that  concern  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
I  proceed  therefore  to  remark,  1st.  That  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  flower  is  very  plainly  noticed.  2dly,  That 
the  poet  has  even  pre-occupied  the  metaphor  now  used 
upon  this  occasion,  goirig  to  restj  expressing  very  fully  the 
modern  term  of  the  sleep  of  plants.    3dly.  That  this  ap- 

Searance  is  ascribed,  bv  the  author,  to  the  flower's  hating 
arkness  and  loving  lignt,  and  not  to  the  chilling  cold  of  the 
evening  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  day.  For  darkness 
here  i»  to  be  understood  literally;,  the  author  having  a 
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IMorticukr  notioq  of  bis  own. in  this  respect,  as  is  pkun  froa| 
the  etymology  which  he  afterwards  gives,  of  its  name*  But 
before  I  transcribe  that,  I  would  note,  that  the  author  men- 
tioDs  again  the  opening  of  the  flower  in  the  morning,  at  v. 
110,  where  he  calls  it  its  resurrection,  and  again  at  v.  117 
and  123.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  etymon;  he  thinks  it  was 
called  the  ^2fl»>y,  quasi,  the  di^eye,'0CiUus  Diei ;  for  so  he 
writes  at  v.  180.  as  in  my  1V13- 

The  lon^  daie  I  shope  m^e  to  abide 

For  nothing  ells,  and  I  shall  nat  lie^  ^ 

But  for  to  looke  npon  the  daisies 

That  well  by  r^son  men  it  call  maie* 

The  dayes  ye,  or  els  the  ye  of  the  daie. 

I  doubt  the  author  is  not  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the 
word  ^zV^  comes  rather,  according  to  Dr.  Skinner,  from  the 
French  dais  or  daiz,  a  canopy;  this  flower  having  something 
of  a  resemblance  to  a  canopy  of  state.  But  this  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  case,  since  the  author  deduces 
it  very  well  for  his  purpose,  which  was  to  express  in  it  an 
abhorrence  of  darkness  and  a  love  of  light  However,  the 
figure  of  a  canopy,  or  crown,  is  so  obvious  in  this  flower, 
that  this  author  could  not  avoid  talking  notice  of  it,  though 
he  gives  to  the  word  a  different  etymology,  hence  he 
writes^  v.  212,  as  it  is  in  the  MS.      / 

And  fro  me  iferre  came  walking  in  the  mede 

•The  God  of  love,  and  on  his  hande  a  quene, 

And  she  was  clad  in  a  roiall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  here. 

And  upon  that  a  white  crowne  she  bere 

With  floures  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie» 

Tor  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

I  crounid  is,  with  white  ievis  lite,  ' 

So  were  the  floures  of  her  crowne  white, 

And  of  perle  fyne  and  oryentall 

Her  white  crowne  was  markidall, 

For  the  which  the  white  crowne  above  the  ^grenef 

Made  her  lik&a  daisie  fot  to  sene, 

CoDsidderith  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above. 

Mr.  Urry  here  has  considered,  which  is  certainly  better. 
Chaucer  again  alludes  to  the  ^ame  resejoibbace,  v.  527.  sef* 


I  wiD  detain  ytMi  no  longer  with  tmscriDts^  but  laaina^yMV 
•Dd  the  reader  ta  oonsiiu  ^e  passage  at  leisure. 

4758^  Jutt€.  Paul  CEWSfiM. 


XXIX.  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Horace. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

A  VERY  elegant  author,  in  his  treatise  de  Arte  Poetica, 
lays  down  amongst  jiis  ot^r  rnlesi  the  foUowiog  maxim : 

■  Cui  lecta  potenter  erif  res, 

Nee  faciindia  d^eret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

HOR.  A.  P.  4a 

Re  says,  that  if  the  future  poet  would  always  chuse  a  sub- 
ject, that  should  be  within  his  compass^  he  would  never 
either  be  deficient  in  method  or  diction.  It  is  evidently  the 
authoi^s  intention  to  say  this^  for  the  maxim  immediately 
follows  this  precept, 

Samite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  asquam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent. 
Quid  vdeant  humeri.— 

and  the  oM  comment|ttoracc<Wif)glf  epipiaiiisfM^^^i^^^iv, 
by  secundum  quod  potcstt  But,  Sir,  this  expression  « an  never 
signify  to  chuse  ffWikfiify,  v^Uhin  im6$cm9¥paa»t  or,  m  pro^ 
portion  to  ourabilUkSj  but  rather  the  contr^iyf  Co  wiit  secundum 
quod  non  potest^  for  the  adverbs  formed  from  the  piMtticipIes 
sapiens^  potens^  pruiens,  &c.  do  not  ^atureps  pnypoftion,  aa 
when  we  say,  in  proportum  iOy  but  quality.  Tbu^  sppienier 
means  wisely,  or  in  a  wise  siaoner ;  poientir^  powerfully,  or 
in  a  powerful  maua49r ;  aod  pnifdfnUr^  prudently,  or  ia  a pru* 
dent  manner;  consequently  pointer  legcre  wili  signify  to 
chuse  boldlt/y  rather  than  nmh^tly^  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  author's  iotention*  Now  H  appears  from  the  oldf  com- 
mentator above  cited,  that  (be  readmg  her^,  potwi4istand« 
ing  this  inconsistency,  is  anpiept,  but  atUI  I  woiijld  submit  it 
to  the  critics,  to  judge,  whether  Horace  did  not  write, 

Cui  lecta  pudenter  erit  rds, , 
Nee  lacundia  aeseret  faunc,  nee  luddus  ordot. 


Observations  an  an  obsolete  Latin  Word.  lis 

Tbis  certainly  agrees  best  with  the  foregoing  precept,  is  an 
Horatian  word,  and  is  used  by  this  author  in  the  very  same 
sense  at  the  5 1st  verse, 

Dabiturque  licentia  siunpta  pudenter. 

Yours,  &c« 
1758,  Sept  Paul  Gemsegs. 


XXX.  Obsenrations  on  an  obsolete  Latin  Word. 

Ma.  Urban, 

I  SHOULD  hardly  have  troubled  you  with  the  following 
observations  concerning  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  word, 
did  they  not  concern  a  person  of  ^reat  distinction  as  an  au* 
thor,  namely,  the  late  Bishop  Kennet,  whose  Parochial 
Antiquities  are  so  generally,  and  indeed  so  justly,  admired. 
The  ordinations  of  the  vicarages  of  Godmersham  in  Com. 
Cant,  and  Oronfield,  Com.  I)erb.  the  account  of  the 
Bedell  of  Boughton-Aluph,  Com.  Cant.  Anno  9  Hen.  V. 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Cunous  Discourses,  p.  77.  William 
Thome,  in  iiis  Chronicle,  inter  decern  scriptores^  col.  2010, 
20S8,  2089,  et  alibi;  Glo^saria Labbitivv,  Auca  et  ^i*;  and, 
lastly,  Bedey  in  his  history,  p.  255,  do  all  present  us  with  the 
word  AucUj  agreeing  to  write  it  with  the  fifth  vowel.  But 
Bishop  Kennet,  in  the  Parochial  Antiquities,  p»  455,  mis- 
readine,  as  I  presume,  his  original,  has  printed  it  Anca*^ 
teveral  times;  and  in  the  Glossary  to  that  work  he  has  re- 
ported it  accordingly,  and  has  deduced  it  from  Anserina, 
which  to  me  seems  very  unnatural,  and  highly  improbable; 
n  and  u  in  the  MSS.  of  the  later  ages  are  so  much  aUke,  that 
they  are  very  easily  mistaken  one  for  another. 

You  will  please  to  observe.  Sir,  that  the  bishop  consents 
so  far  as  to  allow  that  the  word  signifies  a  goose;  but  then  he 
errs  again  in  saying,  that  it  is  *'  generally  female  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  gander,"  for  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
world  for  such  a  distinction,  the  word  in  most  cases  meaning 
both  sexes,  to  wit,  the  entire  species. 

You  see.  Sir,  that  in  thid  one  article  of  his  Glossary,  there 
arc  CO  less  than  three  errors  concerning  this  word;  1st  As 
U>  the  orthography ;  2dly.  The  etymology ;  and  3dly.  The 


^  Bishop  Gibson  miso  in  the  Append.  Xm  the  Codex,  p.  33,  writes  ancii^ 
misled  probebly  by  Dr.  Kennet* 
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interpretation.  There  are  more  in  the  sequel,  as  t9  tfacf 
£nglish  words  hank^  and  to  hanker  after^  which  I  perliapt 
may  notice  by  and  by. 

it  seems  to  roe  that  Auca^  a  term  of  the  base  Latinity,  is 
a  mere  technical  word,  formed  from  the  sound  which  the 
bird  makes,  when  it  cries ;  not  so  much  when  it  cackles,  as 
when  it  calli»  for  its  companions;  and  ^u^r^,  whether  the 
English  word  aukward  be  not  more  rationally  deduced  from 
aucoy  (this  animal  being  both  perverse  and  aukward)  than 
from  the  Saxon  jEwcrd^  from  whence  the  Glossographers 
generally  derive  it.  And  possibly  the  local  northern  word, 
to  squawk,  may  have  no  other  original  but  this,  the  initial  let- 
ters squ  being  nothing  but  addition,  by  that  figure,  which 
the  rhetoricians  call  Prosthesis,    Let  the  reader  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  words  hanky  and  to  hanker  after,  which  I 
promised  to  touch  upon,  Bishop  Kennet  writes  thus,  ^^anca^ 
uncus,  was  the  thigh  or  hind  leg, — offer  quatuor  panes,  offer 
ancum  porci,  i-  e.  a  leg  of  pork.  Hence  a  haunch  of  venison; 
tip  to  the  haunches  in  dirt  \  and  hence,  with  some  allusion,  to 
have  a  hank  upon,  to  hanker  after ^"^    No  doubt  but  the  word 
hanch  comes  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  anca,  but  mediately 
perhaps  from  the  French  hanche,  Anca  is  probably  from  the 
Latin,  ancus,  which,  as  Festus  says,  signifies^  qui  aduncum 
hrachium  habet,  ut  exporrigi  non  possit,  and  M.  Dacier  upon 
Festus   observes,  that  Ancus   Martius,  the  third  king  of 
Rome,  obtained    his   name  from   this  circumstance.    The 
Greek  word  'Ayxut,  signifies  cubitus,  and  Junius  inclines  to 
think  anca,  or  hanch,  may  come  from  thence  **  ab  ayxif^ 
quod  non  vwdo  cuhitum,  sed  quemlibet  fnembrorum  Jlexum, 
Budao  authore,  signijicat.^^  The  reader  may  take  which  ety- 
mology he  pleases;  but  who  can  discern  any  allusion  be- 
tween the  words  /uifik,  and  to  hanker  after,  and  a  leg  of  pork 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  as  mentioned  by  the  bishop?    This 
surely  is  fetching  things  very  far,  when  it  is  so  oovious  to 
deduce  tl>e  subsuntive  hank,  in  the  phrase  to  have  a  kank  upon 
a  person,  from  a  hank  of  thread,  which  Dr.  Lye  very  plausibly 
deduces  from  the  Islajidic  hank,  vinculum;  as  if  you  should 
say,  **  ita  vincuUs  ohstrictuvi  aliquem  habere,  ut  pra  victu  ad 
omnia,  qu^e  volueris,  prasto  sitJ*^  And  so  as  to  a  hank  of  thready 
he  tells  us,  thAt  hank  and  haunk  in  the  Islandic  language,  is, 
*^  funiculus^  in  forma  circuli  colligatusJ*^     To  hanker  after  a 
thing,  seems  to  have  a  quite  diiferent  original ;  this  means 
inhiare,  anxie  rem  appetcre,  and  therefore  the  same  learned 
autlwr  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  hunkeren,  which,  I  supoose, 
signifies  to  hunger;  insonyich,  that  to  hanker  after anjf  tiling, 
means,  to  hunger  after  it;  a  manner  of  speaking  of  the 
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lame  import  with  that  other  metaphorical  one,  of  thirsting 
after  a  thing. 

Yours,  &c. 
175«,  Oct  PaulGemsegs. 


XXXL  A  Passage  in  Viigil  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Virgil  being  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  every  single  passage  in  him  rightly  under- 
stood. There  is  one,  however,  in  the  first  book,  which  the 
interpreters,  those  at  least  which  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting,  do  in  general,  methinks,  mistake.  The  word^ 
are  these: 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  cavum,  conversa  cuspide,  montem 
Impulit  in  latas. 

Mu.  i.  85. 

He  is  speaking  of  ^olus,  the  king  of  the  winds,  who,  with 
liis  sceptre,  say  the  interpreters,  qiiad  celsa  arce  sedensmanu 
tenebatj  t.  60.  pierced  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  aperture  therein  made,  the  brother  winds  hastily  and 
impetuously,  and  as  it  were  in  a  crowd,  rushed  out.  Thus 
Secvius.  '^  Cavum}  ordo  est ;  conversa  Ouspide  cavum  moo- 
tern  in  latus  impulit.  £t  alibi: 

In  latus  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum, 
Contorsit: 

**  Quasi  in  rem,  quae  facile  cedit  ictui."    The  verse  here 

9uoted  occurs,  £neid  ii.  5  i .  where  the  pOet  is  writing  of  the 
'rqjao  horse,  whose  side  was  perforated  by  the  lance  of 
Laocoon.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  Mons.  de  la  Rue,  in 
his  verbal  interpretation,  ^^#oncussit  cavemosum  montem 
ad  latus  intorta  cuspide;"  as  likewise  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
translationj  --        -    • 

He  aaid,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain's  side 

His  quiv'ring  spear,  and  all  the  god  applied. 

The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hollow  wound,  &c.     . 

In  short  these  exposit6rs  wanted  only  a  hole  or  opening 
for  the  winds  to  rush  out  at,  and  having  found  one  so  readily 
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in  the  side  of  the  nlountaiii^  they  were  content    But  the 
authoFi  in  my  opinioin,  meant  to  teU  tiSj  that  iColu* 

( 1.^  tenet  ille  hnmania  saxa 

Vestras^  Eure,  domo6 ;  )  v.  143. 

Cushed  the  mountain  on  it»  side,  overturning  it  so  with  a 
low  of  his  9pear|  that  from  the  aperture  at  the  root,  the 
struggling  winds  were  enabled  to  get  out  Certainly  tius  in- 
terpretation, which  the  words  will  perfectly  well  bear,  ex- 
presses the  power  of  the  god  in  a  much  more  grand  and 
sublime  manner,  than  the  other  does,  which  only  represents 
him  as  making  a  bole  in  the  mountain's  side.  The  overturn* 
ing  of  a  lofty  and  ponderous  mountain  creates  in  us  the  most 
A)agni6cent  idea  imaginable;  I  would  therefore  give  the 
passage  thus: 

No  sooner  said,  but  with  his  trident  couchM, 
He  tum'd  the  hollow  mountain  on  its  side. 

And^  if  I  mistake  not,  our  Milton  understood  the  place  m 
this  manner,  when  he  says, 


•  As  if  on  earth 


Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  its  pines* 

Milton  vL  195. 

The  words,  had  pushed  a  mountain /rom  its  s^iy  are  a  clear 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Roman  poet,  mimiem  impulii  in  la* 
ius.  But  how  nobly  has  the  English  poet  improved  upon  the 
Roman  one,  by  tmtt  addition,  ka^^sunk  with  all  its  pines  I 
This  is  making  the  thought  in  a  manner  bis  own;  and  thus 
it  generally  fiares,  whenever  an^  passages  of  the  ancients 
come  into  the  hand^of  true  geniuses;  tbejewels  are  always 
then  set  to  the  best  advantage. 

Yours,  fcc. 
1 75S,  Dec.  # '  PAUL  Gemsegb. 


XXXII.  A  brief  acGount  of  the  jmnmm  Trmdatbns  of  the  Bibk 
into  Englislk. 

I  CANNOT  learn  that  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tninslated  into  the  ancient  British  tongue,  is  now  remainiftg^ 
It  is  not  indeed  certain,  that  they  were  ever  translated  into 
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diAt  language;  if  they  were,  it  is  probablei  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, in  that  general  devastation,  which  was  made  under 
Dioclesian  about  the  year  301,  when,  as  Fox  in^his  Acts  and 
Monuments,  page  89,  relates,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  au« 
thors,  '<  almost  all  Christianity  was  destroyed  in  the  whole 
island;  the  churches  subverted;  all  the  books  of  the  scrip- 
ture burned ;  and  many  of  the  faithful,  both  men  and  women^ 
wereslatn.^*  Yet  I  mayobserve,  that  in  Chaucer's  time, 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Gospels  were  extant  in  the 
British  tongue,  when  Alia  was  king  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Chaucer's  words,  in  the  Man  of  Lawe*s 
Tale,  are  these: 

A  Breton  boke  written  with  Evangeles 
Was  set,  and  thereon  he  swore  anone,  See. 

But  as  this  might  be  only  a  poetical  fancy,  I  shall  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  it 

The  Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  this  island  some* 
what  before  the  year  500,  and  after  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
this  country  (says  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  history  of  Uie  Translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English)  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
we  are  sure  they  had  tne  whole  Bible  in  their  own  country 
character  and  language.  The  most  ancient  version  of  the 
gospels,  in  that  language,  that  I  haye  found  mentioned,  is 
that  of  one  Aldred  a  priest,  inserted  in  the  code  of  Eadfride, 
Bishop  of  liodisiarne,  about  the  year  680,  (or  as  others 
say  730,)  which  was  near  a  hundred  years  after  the  Abbot 
Augustine,  with  forty  Benedictine  monks,  were  sent  from 
Rome  b^  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  to  instruct  the  Saxons  in 
the  Chnstian  religion. 

Venerable  Bede,  who  was  a  Saxon,  we  are  told  (See 
Lewis's  Hist  page  6.)  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Saxon  tongue,  and  that  king  Alfired  did  the  same.  Yet 
Bayle  tells  us,  that  Alfred  translated  only  part  of  the  Psalms ; 
^  Psaiterinm  Davidicum,  quod  morte  preventus  non  perfe« 
eit.*'  and  Aug.  Calmet  says,  that  Cuthbert,  Bede's  schohur, 
in  the  catakM;ue  of  his  master's  works,  speaks  only  of  his 
translation  of  the  Gospels  into  that  language,  and  says  no« 
tbtog  of  the  test  of  the  Bible.  Bede  died  in  735,  and  Alfred 
in  SOI. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Enjglish  was  made  by  John  WicliiF,  who  was  bom  at 
Widiff  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Merton  college  in  Ox* 
lord;  he  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  use,  as 
the  Saxon  yersions  had  been  done  before.    This  tran^datioa 
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must  have  been  made  some  time  before  the  year  1384,  when 
WiclifF  died.  Aug.  Calmet  says,  it  is  not  known  that  thi» 
translation  was  ever  printed,  but  that  there  are  several 
MSSi  of  it  in  England.  The  same  learned  Benedictine  also 
informs  us,  that  John  Trevisa  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  that  his  translation 
was  finished  in  the  year  1357,  This  John  Trevisa  was  vicar 
of  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire;  afterwards  there  was  a  revisal 
made  of  WiclifTs  translation  by  some  of  his  followers;  or, 
as  some  think,  a  new  version,  wit^  several  corrections. 
And  these  are  nil  the  English  translations  of  the  whole  Bible, 
(as  far  as  I  can  find)  that  were  made  before  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented,  which  art  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  William  Cax-ton,  about  the  year  1470,  or  very  soon  after. 

In  the  v^ar  1526,  William  Tindal,  a  Welchman,  hwt  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  first  printed  his  New  Testament  in  English, 
in  octavo,  at  Antwerp,  where  he  then  resided.  This  transla- 
tion was  not  made,  as  the  former  ones  had  been,  from  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  but  firom  the  original  Greek*  About  four 
j^ears  after  this  he  published  the  Pentateuch  in  English, 
from  the  original  Hebrew;  and  continued  to  translate 
several  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  till  the  time  of 
his  deaths  which  was  at  Tilford,  or  Wilford,  near  Bruxells,  in 
the  year  15(56,  where  he  was  fifst  strangled^  and  then  pub- 
licly burnt.  But  the  year  before  .this,  the  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  English  by  Myles  Coverdale,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  butTesiding  somewhere  beyond  sea,  was  pub** 
lished  in  folio,  and  dedicated  .to  King  Henry  VIII.  Of  this 
Bible,  it  is  said  there  were  only  two  'more  editions,  one  in  a 
large  quarto,  in  1550,  and  another  in  1553.  Some  suppose 
this  version  was  made  partly  by  Tindal,  and  partly  by  Cover- 
dale. 

In  1537,  Matthews's  Bible,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed 
with  the  king's  license;  of  which  there  was  another  edition 
in  1551.  Mr.  Lewis,  (Hist,  of  Transl.  of  Bib.  p.  111.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  Thomas  Matthews  is  a  fictitious  name,  and 
that  one  John  Rogers  was  the  translator,  or  at  least  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  edition.  This  John  Rogers  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  acquainted  with  Tindal  at  Antwerp; 
but  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  (being  then  in  England,)  he  was 
burnt  on  account  of  his  printing  tnat  Bible. 

In  the  year  1539,  Matthews's  Bible  was  published  with 
some  alterations  and  corrections,  in  a  large  folio^  printed  by 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  which  was  called  Cranmer^s  or 
the  Great  Bible;  and  the  same  year  also,  one  Tavemer 
published  another  edition  of  this  Bible;  in  this  edition 
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likewise  some  other  corrections  were  mkde.  Taverner  was 
bom  at  Brisley,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  Anno  1505.  He  was, 
as  Bayte  expresses  it,  <^  Tarn  Graece  quam  Latine  expertus, 
in  operibtts  componeadis  et  transferendis  singulare  donum 
liabens.'* 

The  next  revision  and  publication  of  the  Bible  was  made 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  as 
•everal  Bishops  were  employed  ii;i  that  revision,  it  is  some^ 
times  called  the  Bishops s  Bibk.  This  was  printed  by  Richard 
Jugge,  Amio  1568,  in  folio,  and  had  sevdral  iinpressions 
afterward. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholics  (that  were  English)  1582,  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  ft-om  what  they 
call  the  authentical  Latin  (meaning  the  Vulgate,)  and  be<> 
cause  it  was. printed  at  Rbeims^  a  city  of  Champagne  in 
France  (where  they  then  chiefly  resided)  it  is  usually  called 
the  Rhemish  Testament;  and  in  1609,  they  also  printed  the 
Old  Testament  at  Doway. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James .X»*a^new,  complete,  and  more 
accurate  translation  of  all  the  holy  scriptures  was  made  by 
fifty-four  learned  men,  appointed  by. nyjial  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  printed  in  folio  in  16  i  1,  they  having  spent 
about  three  years  in  completing  it. 

Some  English  refugees,  that^fled  to  Geneva  in  Queen 
Mary's  time,  on  account  of  thaf  religion,  made  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  into 'their  natiVe'  language; 
and'that  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Badius,'  in  1557, 
and  was  the  first  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the  dis- 
tinctiorr  of  verses  by  numeral  figures-  The  division  of  the 
sacred  books  into  chapters  is  ascribed  to  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Claro,  a  Dominican  monkv  who  died  in  1262.  But  this  divi* 
sion  into  verses,  marked  by  numeral  figures,  was  first  made 
by  Robert  Stephens,  the 'learned  and  celebrated  French 
printer,  in  a  Ortek  Testament,  which  he  printed  in  1551: 
and  four  years  after  that  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible  was  divided 
in  the  same  manner.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1560,  that 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  which  edition  is  in 
quarto. 

I  have  by  me  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  which 
escaped  the  search  of  the  diligent  Mr.  Lewis;  it  is  a  small 
4to.  divided  into  chapters,  but  not  distinguished  by  verses, 
I  know  not  where  it  was  printed,  it  being  defective  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  But  Mr.  Ames,  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  one  of  the  same  edition,  in  his 
curious  collection,  that  is  complete.    He  informs  me,  bis 

I  4 
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was  printed  by  R.  Graftoiii  Anno  1553.  Before  this  infor* 
ination  was  given  me,  I  was  of  opinion,  diat  mine  had 
been  printed  somewhere  abroad,  because  the  paper  is  made 
ydlmo  by  some  art;  why  it  was  so  stained  I  can  give  no  good 
reason,  not  having  observed  any  books  printed  on  paper  of 
that  colour,  that  I  remember,  in  England* 

All  the  critical  essays,  that  I  h»re  seen  upon  6ar  last 
translation  of  the  Bihle^  appear  to  me  upon  the  whole  to  be 
but  trivial.  Doubtless  some  passages  miefat  be  better  ex- 
pressed*; but  I  do  not  find,  that  it  is  charged  with  any 
essential,  or  even  material  fault;  and  therefore  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  true  and  good  version,  and  that  we  shidl  not  want 
another,  till  by  length  of  time,  the  flux  and  change  of 
language  shall  render  it  obscure  or  unintelligible* 

Wandmorth^yeh.  24,  1758.  W.  M^sey. 

1758,  March. 


XXXin.  Aooeunt  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Supplement  for  1764^  a  correspondent  from  Bath 
requests  an  account  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  now  in 
use,  who  and  what  they  were.  As  I  have  not  yet  seen  an 
answer  to  this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  order  set  dffwnfor  the  translating  theBtblcby 
StngJames^  from  the  collection  of  records  in  the  2d  VoL  of 
Burnetts  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  366,  folio;  and  have 
added  a  few  notes  relating  to  some  of  the  translators. 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken,  were  as  follow : 
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Westminster. 

•Mr.  Dn.  of  Westm. 
fMr.  Dn.  of  St  PauPs 
Dr.  Saravia 


Dr.  Clark 
Dr.  Leiiield 
Dr.  Teirfi 
Mr.  Buneigh 
:tMr.  Kmg 
I  Mr.  Tompson 
Mr.  Beadwell 


Penteteuchon;      and 
(the  story  from  Joshua 
to  the  first   book  of 
Chronicles  exclusive. 


Cambridge. 


Mr.  Lively 
§Mr.  Richardson 
Mr.  Chatterton 
Mr.  Dillingham 
Mr.  Harrison 
Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Spalding 
Mr.  Burge 

Dr.  Harding 
Dr.  Reynolds 
Dr.  Holland 
Dr.  Kilbye 
Mr.  Smith 
ITMr.  Brett 
Mr.  Fairclough 


1 


From  the  first  of  Chro- 
I  nicies,  with  the  rest 
I  of  the  story,  and  the 


Haffiographi,  viz.  Job, 
PswDs,  Prove 


ims,  Proverbs,Cian« 
}  ticles^  Ecclesiastes. 


Oxford. 


I « 


The  four  or  greater 
I  Prophets,  with  the  La- 
>mentations,  and  the 
[  twelve  lesser  Prot 
I  phets. 


*  (Dean  of  Wettminiter)  Lanncelot  Andrews.  He  wat  born  in  London  in 
1565,  vat  made  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1601,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605, 
Kabop  of  Sly  in  1609,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  161S,  and  died  in  16S6. 
SeoBaogi;    Dictionary. 

f  (Dna  of  St  Pani'a)  John  Overall.  He  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in 
1601.  and  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  16 IS. 

X  (Mr.  King)  was  prohahly  the  same  with  John  King,  who  was  consecrated 
BiaiMp  of  London  in  161 1,  and  died  in  1618.  See  Ueylin's  Help  to  Engtish 
History. 

I  (Mr.  Tompaon)  Might  not  this  be  the  same  with  Robert  Tompson  %ho 
was  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1617,  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1630 } 

i  (Mr.  Bmnrdsott)  Dr.  John  Richardson  was  of  Camhridgeshire.  Msgn. 
Brit.  Vol.  L  p.  865. 

^  (Mr.  Brett)  Dr.  Richard  Brett,  the  greatest  lingaiit  of  his  time,  was  - 
rector  of  Qnarendon  in  Bockinghajashirey  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel 
there.  Maf.  BriU  Vol.  I.  p.  SH. 
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Cambridge, 


Dr.  Dewport 
Dr.  Braithwait 
Dr.  Radcliffe 
Mr.  Ward,  Eman* 
Mr.  Downes 
♦Mr.  Boyes 
Mr.  Warde,  Reg. 


The  prayer  of  Ma* 
^nesseSy  and  the  rest 
of  the  Apocrypha. 


Tlie  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Greek,  with 
the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken. 

Oxford. 


Dean  of  Ghristchurch^ 
tD^n  of  Winchester 
IDeao  ©f  Worcester : 
J)em  of  Windsor.  - 
Mr.  Savile        . 
Dr.  Perne 
Dr.  Ravens 
Mr.  Haviner 


The     four     Gospels, 
^Acts  of  the  Apoistles, 
Apocalypse. 


*  (Mr?  Boyes)  This  gentleman  was  bom  at  Nettlestead  in  SuffoUc»  Jan.  3p 
1560.  Hit  capacity  wat'tnch,  that  at  five  years  of  a^e  he  read  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew;  and.  at  fourteen  was  ailmitted  of  St  John's  lOoUege^'  Cambridge. 
Juoe  21st,  1585,  he  was  ordained  dfacon,  and  the  n^xt  day. by  vktae  of  a 
dispensation,  priesL  He  was  ten  yearb  chief  Greek  lecturer-  iu  bis  coUege, 
and  read  every  day.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  rec- 
tory of  West  Stowe.  He  performed  not  only  his  own  part  in  the  translation 
«f  the-  Stbie,  hot  also  the  part  -assigned  to  -ihntrther,  witlrgrear  l%)51lttition, 
though  with  no  profit,  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He  was 
fisQ  one%>f  the  six  who  diet  at  Stationers'  Hall  to  revise  th^  whole;  wh?ch 
task  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  having  each  from  the  company  of 
^tatioqera,  during  that  time,  thirty,  shil  I  u»g«  a  week*  InlC13  Dr.  Launcelot 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  £Iy,  bestowed  on  him  unasked,  a  pvebend  in  his  church* 
He  died  Jan.  14,  1643.    See  Biogr.  Slot. 

f  (Dean  of  Winchester)  George  Abbot  was  horn  Dot  99, 1569,  at  GntM* 
ford  in  Surry,  was  elected  pr6bBtioher  fellow  of  Balliol  College  in  Oxford  In 
1563,  t^ok  his  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1593,  proceeded  doctor  io  that 
faculty  in  1597,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  master  of  University  CoU 
lege.  In  15V9  he  was  iostolled  Dean  of  Winchester,  the  year  following  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor,  and  a  second  :time  in  1603.  In  16&4had  his  sharer 
in  translating  the  Bible,  the  yeav.f<dloving  was  a  third  time  viee-cbancellor, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1609,  the  same  yearwae 
translated  to  London;  in  1610  to  Canterbury,  and  died  In  1633.  Biog.  Diet. 
.  X  (Dean  of  Worcester)  Rich.  £dQB»  was  p^babW  a  native  of  Bed|'ord9hire« 
Magn.  BriUn.  Vol.  L  p.  150, 
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WeSTxMINSTER. 

Dean  of  Chester  ^    . 

Dr.  Hutchiosoa  | 

Dr.  Spencer  \  The  epistles    of   St. 

Mr.  Fentoa  ^Paul.    The  Canonical 

Mr.  Rabbet  i  epistles. 


Mr.  Sanderspn 
Mr.  Dakins 


The  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Trahslafion  of  the  Bible 

1.  The  ordinary  bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly 
called  the  Bishop's  Bible,  to  be  followed, 'and  as  little 
altered,  as  th^  truth  of  the,  original  will  perniit. 

2*'  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  witl^ 
the  other  nances  of  the  iext^  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may 
be,  according  .as  the^*  were  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz.  the  word 
church  not  to  bf  translated  caiigr^gtian^  &c. 

4.  When  ^  word  hath  divers  sigoi^cations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  beez^  b^ost  coounonly  us#.d  -  by  the  most  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
plape,  and  the  analogy  ot  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  ot  the  chapters  to  be  altered,  either  not 
at  bU,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notesat'alt  tolSe  afiixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  thq  Hebrew  or  Greek  words ;  which.cannot 
without  some  circumlocution,  so  brietly  and  fitly  be  expressed 
ID  the  text 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down, 
as  ahallferve  for  tho  referen43e  of  on^  scripture  -tp  anothenr.^ 

S»  Every  particular,  man  of  ;each  company  to  .take  the 
same  chapter,  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amend* 
ed  them  severally  by  himself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to 
meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  foi: 
their  parts  what  ahaU  stand. 

9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  iq 
this  mwner,  they,  shall  ^end  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered 
of  aeriously  an4  judiciously,  for  hi^  n^ajesty  is  very  carefu^ 
ia  this  point.  . .      «  t   . 

10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  senU 
doubt  ot  differ  wp^ii  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof^ 
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note  the  place,  and  withal  send  the  reasons^;  to  which  if 
tiiey  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the 
general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each 
company  at  the  end  of  the  work,    i 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of^ 
letters  to  be  directed,  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned 
man  in  the  land,  for  his  judgment  of  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop,  to  the  rest  of 
bis  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand» 
and  to  move  and  charge,  as  many  as  being  skilful  in  the 
tongues,  and  having  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his 
particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West- 
minster, Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company,  to  be  the  deans  of 
Westminster  and  Chester  for  that  place;  and  the  king^s 
professors  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  either  university. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bisbop*s  Bible ;  viz.  Tinoall's,  Mat* 
thews's,  Coverdale^s,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

15.  Besides  the  said  directors  b^fore^mentioned,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines,'  in  either  of  the 
universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
beads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  well  Hebrew 
as  Greek;  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule 
fibove  specified, 

1658,  Aug.  E.  G. 


XXXIV,  A  Passage  in  Cicero  de  Senectute  corrected  from  a  MS. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

The  mauuscripts  of  Cicero  de  Senectute  are  very  nume- 
irous,  and  so  many  of  them  have  been  already  examined,  diat 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think  of  consulting  any  more; 
and  yet  h9.ving  had  an  old  book  by  me  now  many  years,  I 
kave  lately  passed  a  day  or  two  out  of  ourioaity  in  collating 
it.  It  is  written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum,  and  I  formerly  lent 
it  to  Pr.  Davies,  the  learned  master  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge;  and  he,  I  presume,  made  some  use  of  it;  but 
as  he  didnot  live  loi^  enough  to  give  the  world  an  edition 
of  this  part  of  Tully*s  works,  I  cannot  tell  what  became  cf . 
bis  collation. 
J  do  not  take  this  MS.  of  mine  to  be  pafticularly  valuable. 


Passage  in  CXcero  4s  StnechiHmrtckAfn^  ItS 

either  on  account  of  its  antiqai^,  or  its  correctness;  there 
are  too  many  marks  of  recency  as  to  the  first;  and  in  regard 
to  the  second,  the  scribe  seems  to  me  to  have  been  some 
ignorant  Italian.  However,  there  are  some  places,  wher^ 
as  I  think,  the  readings  are  preferable  to  what  we  now  have» 
and  I  purpose  here  to  give  you  an  instance  of  one  in  a  pas- 
sage very  celebrated. 

Cato  in  §.  83.  after  speaking  of  the  desire  he  has  of  visit* 
ing  those  great  dead,  of  whom  he  bad  heard,  and  read,  and 
himself  had  written,  proceeds  thas,  '*  Quo  quidem  me  pro- 
ficiscentem  baud  sane  quis  facile  retraxerit,  neque  tamquam 
Peliam  recoxaiV*  The  MS.  here  has,  tamquam  Pilam  re- 
tarserit.    See  the  notes  in  Verburgius's  edition. 

The  fate  of  Pelias  is  very  differently  related  by  authors; 
Diodoms  Sic.  Lib.  iv.  Ovid  Met  viL  4.  and  Epist  Med. 
Jasoni.  v.  129.  ApoUodorus  Biblioth.  i.  §.  27.  Zenobius  iv. 
92.  Hyginus  Tab.  24.  all  agree  in  representing  Medea  as 
directing  the  daughters  o£  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  his  being  restored  by  her  to  his  former 
youth;  thb  they  did;  but  she^  instead  of  restoring  him, 
mouDted  her  chariot  and  fled.  Thus  she  was  revenged  of 
Pelias,  the  enemy  of  her  paramour  Jason ;  and  the  hero 
Pelias,  was  so  for  from  regaming  bis  juvenile  state,  that  he 
was  miserably  put  to  death  by  his  own  daughters.  Now, 
according  to  this  account,  the  vulgar  reading  cannot  stand, 
because  it  was  not  true  in  fact  that  Pelias  was  restored  to 
life.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  Plautus  in  Pseudolo 
A.  iii.  &.  2.  speaks  of  Pelias  as  being  actually  restored  to  his 
youth  by  the  art  and  skill  of  Medea. 

Co.  Quia  Sorbitione  faciam  ego  te  hodie  mea,' 
Item  ut  Medea  Peliam  concoxit  senem  : 
Quem  medicamento,  et  suis  venenis  dicitur 
Fecisse  rursus  ex  sene  adolescentulum. 
Item  ego  te  fsciam. 

These  repugnant  accounts  make  the  reading  in  Cicero 
very  nncenain;  the  question  is,  whether  he  followed  Plautus 
or  not.  Pkutus  is  not  very  accurate  in  his  mythology;  for 
example,  in  ftudens  A.  iii.  §.  l.  be  represents  Philomela 
and  jnrogue  as  turned  into  swallows,  which  is  a  gross  error, 
and  a  person  that  could  write  so  might  well  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  fiiteof  Telias;  but  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  story  of 
Peliam  was  better  known,  and.  in  mv  opinion,  be  cannot  rea- 
son^ly  be  supposed  to  follow  JE^utus'in  his  error:  for 


rst  Oh  Sdrcery  arid  f^teheraft. 

iuch  I  take  it  to  be.  But  let  us  try  the  received  reading  by 
iome  other  rules.  Now  methinks  it  cannot  well  be  retained 
On  account  of  what  there  immediately  follows,  "  Quod  si 
quis  Deus  mihi  lar^iatur,  ut  ex  hac  state  repuerascam,  et 
in  cunis  yagiam,  vi3de  recusem/'  where  Cato  declares  ex- 
pressly, that  he  would  not  chuse  to  be  a  youth  or  a  child 
again,  which  makes  a  manifest  tautology,  if  we  are  to  read 
before  tamqtiam  Peliam  recexerU.  But  what  is  more,  some- 
thing is  here  required  that  may  better  correspond  with  the 
terms  prqficiscentem  and  retraxerit^  with  which  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  tamquam  Pilam  retorserit  certainly  accords  best 
It  is  a  metaphor  or  image  taken  from  the  game  of  tennis, 
and  Cato  says,  *^  that  since  he  was  in  his  way  to  meet  those 
great  men  he  had  been  speakiiig  of,  no  one  should  easily 
withhold  him,  or  strike  him  back,  Uke  a  bali.^*  Nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  or  more  expressive  of  his  desire  of  not  be- 
in^  divertea,  or  beaten  from  his  purpose ;  and  I  am  fiiUy  of 
opidion,  for  my  part,  that  the  passage  was  altered  into  P^- 
Itam  recoxerit  by  some  one  who  remembered  that  other  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  Plautus. 

Yours,  8cc. 

1759,  Mat/.  Paul  Gemsegi. 


XXXV.  The  pretended  power  of  :Witchcraft  over  the  windi. 

Mr.  Urban, 

One  of  the  vain  and  groundless  pretensions  of  the  aneient 
professor?  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was,  that  they  could 
raise,  control,  and  dispose  of  the  winds.  Thus  Medea  says, 

— —  Ventos  abigoque  vocoque.    Ov.  Met.  viL 

The  witches  in  Macbeth  converse  to  the  same  effect: 

1st  tVitch.  A  sailor^s  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 
Artd  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht;  give  me, 

quoth  I. 
Aroint  thee,  witch! — the  rump -fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o*  th*  T^ger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  tbitner  sail. 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
ril  do— ril  do— and  Pil  do.  •     '     ' 
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2d.  fVitch.  PIl  give  thee  a  wind. 

int.  Witch.  Thou  artlcind. 

3d.  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1st.  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other^ 

And  the  very  points  they  blow,    • 

Ail  the  quarters  tiiat  they  know 

r  th*  dhipman*s  card. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

The  fourth  verse  is  an  heroic  of  ten  syllables,  as  appean 
from  the  three  preceding  ones;  wherefore  it  ought  to  be 
reformed. 

Her  husband^s  t*  Aleppo,  master  o'  the  Tyger. 

T*  Aleppo  is  the  same  as  to  Aleppo  gone^  and  somebody  that 
did  not  relish  the  ellipsis^  hath  wrongfully  inserted  gone. 
Thus,  above,  you  have  the  like  ellipsis,  for  rhe  sake  of  the 
metre,  give  me,  forgive  vie  some;  but  what  is  most  material 
in  this  case,  the  verb  of  motion  is  very  often  omitted  in  such 
jdurasea. 

Male.  I'll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland  I.  Macb.  II.  5. 

Basse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin.  Til  to  Fife. 

Jtosse.  Well,  I  will  thither.  Macb.  II.  6. 

Macb.  I  will  to-morrow 

(Betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters. 

Come,  we'll  to  sleep.  Macb.  III.  5. 

Buck.  I'll  to  the  king. 

Brand.  You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

King.  Let  him  on. 

Henry  VIII.  I.  see  also  King  Lear,  I.  IL  IIL 

In  short,  the  brevity  of  dialogue  and  conversation,  has 
produced  a  thousand  examples  of  this  ellipsis,  not  only  in 
this,  but  others  also  of  our  stage  authors.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  other  writers  likewise. 

The  three  next  verses  consist  of  eight  syllables,  and 
therefore  we  should  read 

rU  do-and  I'll  do— and  I'll  do 
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As  to  the  sequel,  it  was  poris  oQce»  instead  of  points;  Mr. 
Pope,  I  think,  first  altered  it,  and  Mr.  Theobald  followed 
him,  but  upon  what  authority  I  know  not;  but  if  this  emen- 
dation be  not  warranted  by  any  old  edition,  I  should  be  for 
retaining  ports,  it  being  veij  good  English  to  say,  the  wind 
blows  such  or  such  a  port.  Besides,  as  quarters  follows,  the 
word  points  seems  to  me  to  make  a  meer  tautology,  for  I 
know  no  difference  in  respect  of  winds  between  quarters 
Kaii  points;  I  am  sure  we  make  none  in  common  discourse^ 
it  being  the  same  thing  for  us  to  say,  the  wind's  in  such  a 
quarter^  or  in  such  a  pomt*  But  one  can  make  no  yerv  good 
sense  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands,  with  either  of  uiese 
readings;  wherefore  I  suspect  the  rhymes  have  been  trans- 
posed in  copying,  and  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  restored 
thus; 

I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  very*  ports  do  hww^ 
Alt  the  quarters  that  they  blow 
Tth*  shipman*8  card. 

She  has  the  other  winds,  she  says,  and  what  is  more 
knows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to^  and  all  the  quarters 
they  blow/rwii. 

But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  upon,  vis.  the  deal- 
ings of  magicians  and  enchanters  with  winds :  <<  The  Lap- 
landers,*' says  Scheffer,  <<  have  a  cord  tied  with  knots  for  the 
raising  of  wind;  they,  as  Ziegler  relates  it,  tie  their  magical 
knots  in  this  cord;  when  they  untie  the  first  there  blows  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind;  when  the  second,  a  brisker;  when 
the  thifd,  tne  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty  stormy  and  tem- 

Eestuous.  This  that  we  have  reported  concerning  the  I^p- 
nders,  is  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and. justly  related  of  the  Fin- 
landers,  who  border  on  the  sea,  and  sell  winds  to  those  mer- 
chants that  traffic  with  them,  when  they  are  at  any  time 
detained  by  a  contrary  one.** 

Schefi'er  thinks  tbiat  what  Ziegler  relates  of  the  Lap« 
landers,  does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  Fin- 
landers  of  Norway,  because  no  other  writers  mention  it, 
and  because  the  Laplanders  live  in  an  inland  country.  How* 
ever,  the  method  of  selling  winds  is  this:  *^  They  deliver  a 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  very  into  varmUf  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  The  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  so  perfect  and  exact  in  this 
matter,  that  I  know  the  very  ports  which  the  lereral  winds  blow.  Thit  &■ 
both  very  |ood  sense,  and  very  ^ood  fiDgiisb. 
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Bmall  rope  with  three  knots  upon  it,  with  this  caution^  that 
when  tbey  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind ;  if 
the  secon'ci,  a  stronger;  if  the  third,  such  a  storn)  will  arise 
that  they  can  neither  see  how  to"  direct  the  ship  and  avoid 
rocks,  or  so  much  as  statid  upon  the  decks,  or  handle  the 
tackling/'  He  notes  also  another  particular,  not  less  extra^* 
ordinary  than  their  selling  of  winds.  ^^  Those,"  says  he, 
^^that  are  skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind  obeys  prin« 
cipally  one  man,  that  another,  as  if  they  obtained  this  power 
when  tbey  first  received  their  birth."  Something  of  this,  of 
one  person^s  having  power  over  one  wind,  and  another  over 
another,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  conversation  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  quoted  above.  These  northern  wizards 
pretended  also  to  a  power  of  stopping  the. course  of  ships; 
this,  it  seems,  was  attributed  both  to  the  Finlanders  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Laplanders,  who,  according  to  the  different 
affection  they  have  for  merchants,  make  the  sea  either 
calmer  or  more  tempestuous*. 

But,  Sir,  I  shall  now  shew  you,  that  these  notions  and 
practices  were  not  confined  to  these  northern  parts  only,  but 
likewise  extended  to  the  more  southern  ones.  Thus  Pom- 
ponitts  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reien  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, delivei's,  concerning  a  set  of  priestesses  in  the  island 
of  Sena,  or  the  isle  des  Saints,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  '<  Sena 
in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis  adversa  littoribus,  Gallici  nu- 
minisf  oraculo  insignis  est:  cujus  antistites,  perpetuavir- 
ginitate  sancta^,  numeronovem  esse  traduntur:  Barrigenas 
vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singularibus  pracditas,  maria  ac 
ventos  concitare  carminibus,  seque  in  qusevelint  animalia 
vertere,  sanare  qua^apud  alios  insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura^ 
et  pracdicare :  sed  non  nisi  deditas  navigantibus,  et  in  id 
tantum  ut  se  consulerent  profectis;"  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus:  **The  island  of  Sena,  which  lies  in  the  British 
sea,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismici,  is  famous  for  an  ^ 
oracle  of  a  Gaulish  deity.  The  priestesses,  who  profess  per- 
petual virginity,  are  said  to  be  in  number  nine :  they  call 
them  Barrigenaj  and  esteem  them  to  be  endowed  with  very 
extraordinary  qualities;   such  as  troubling  the  sea,   and 


♦  Scheffer'*  Hist,  of  Lapland,  p.  58. 

f  It  it  uncertain  Whether  this  xneaos  thi  OnlVic  deity,  a*T*  1^9^  or  only 
a  GmUk  deity.  I  nnderstood  it  in  the  latter  aen<ie»  and  stiall  intimate  in  a 
fntnre  iHter,  that  he  was  probably  the  God  whom  the  Gauh  W9nhi|>p«d 
under  the  idea,  and  with  the  attributes  of  Bacchus. 
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raising  the  wind»  by  thdir  encfaantments ;  transfomnii^  them- 
selves into  whatever  aniinals  they  please ;  coring  disorders 
incurable  by  every  body  else,  and  knowing  and  foretelling 
things  future.  Hovi^ever,  they  are  subservient  only  to  sea- 
faring peo{^e,  and  only  to  such  of  them  as  come  on  purpose 
to  consult  ihem." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the^  were  thought  not  <>nly  able 
to  disturb  the  sea^  and  raise  the  wind,  as  the  liiplaB- 
dera,  or  rather  Finlanders,  above,  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
moreover,  to  be  employed,. as  they  were,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  navigators,  which  makes  the  resemblaoce  more 
striking.  A  learned  man  thinks,  and  another  great  scholar 
assents  to  it,  that  the  French  word  baragouin  comes  from 
the  mumblings  and  gibberish  of  these  soncerers,  who  were 
calied  Barrigeme,  But  this  shall  foe  considered  in  another 
paper. 

But  there  is  an  instance  still  more  apposite  than  this: 
Ranulph  Higdem  tells  us  in  the  Polychronicon,  p.  Id5,  that 
the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  anciently  sold  winds  to 
mariners,  and  delivered  them  in  hwts  tied  upon  a  thready  ex- 
actly as  the  Lapiandei*s  did.  ^'In  ilia  insula  vigentsortilegia, 
superstitiones,  atque  praestigia,  nam  mulieres  ibidem  navi- 
^aturis  ventuni  vendunt,  quasi  sub  tribus  iili  nodts  incluaum, 
ita  ut  sicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voiuerint  plures  nodos  evol- 
vant'* 

This  notion  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds,  is  as  ancient 
as  it  was  extensive,  for  thus  it  is  «aia  of  JEolus.  in  the 
Odyssey, 

The  king  wi]th  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approved ; 
4    The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'df 

CompressM  their  force,  and  lockd  each  struggling  blast ^ 
These  in  my  hollow  ships  the  monarch  hung 
Securely  fetter'd  by  a  silver  thong*. 

Eustathius*says,  they  who  practised  the  art  of  incantation, 
or  charms,  made  use  of  the  skin  of  a  dolphin,  and  pretended, 
by  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind  or  loose  the  winds  as  they 
pleased.t  However,  Ulysses's  companions  were  so  foolish 
lifterwards  as  to  set  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  there 
is  some  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above-men- 
tioned; ^olus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a  proper  power 
to  dispose  of  them^  and  moreover,  they  were  the  adverse, 
or  unfriendly  winds  that'were  imprisoned,  whilst  the  favour- 

*  Pppe»s  Odyss.  Lbi.  x,  18.  8e(|.  f  Sec  the  notes  on  Pope»s  Odrsa. 
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able  ones  were  at  liberty.  Calypso,  in  other  places  of  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  confer  favourable  winds*. 
This  approaches  nearer  to  the  cases  of  Lapland,  and  th6 
Isie  of  Man,  only  it  is  not  said  that  her  winds  were  confined^ 
as  those  of  the  witches  and  sorcerers  of  the  north  are  sup« 
posed  to  be. 

Our  sailors,  I  am  told,  at  this  very  day,  I  mean  the  Tulgar 
sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  devil's  power 
and  agency  in  stirrine  up  winds,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
they  so  seldom  whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be 
a  mocking^  and  consequently  an  enraging  of  the 'devil.  And 
it  appears  now,  that  even  Zoroaster  himself  imagined  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite  violept 
aiorms  of  winas.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  is  said 
to  bring  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures;  it  is  also  written, 
tbat^  his  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth;  so  that  the  devil 
was  formerly  endeavouring  to  ape  the  diviM  omnipotency^ 
in  this  particular  as  well  as  so  many  others.  He  is,  indeed, 
called  in  scripture,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air\j  and  it 
is  wond^fol  to  reflect  how  far  and  how  wide,  and  how 
generally,  he  has  propagated  the  false  persuasion,  that  he 
and  his  instruments,  witches  and  wizards,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  raise  or  abate,  to  change,  to  communicate,  to  sell 
aod  transfer,  a  wind. 

Yours,  &c* 

17 6'S,  Jan.  T.  Row. 
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Mr.  Urban, 
The  Gauls,  in  Cscsar's  time,  were  extremely  addicted  to 
superstition  of  all  kinds,  as  he  tells  us.  Lib.  vi.  de  Bello  Gall. 
Sect.  15.  **  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum,  admodum  dedita  re« 
ligionibus.*'  And  so  it  seems  they  continued.  The  pas- 
9age  which  I  lately  cited  from  Pomp.* Mela  iii.  c.  6.  being  a 
llagraot  instance  of  it;  ^^  Sena  in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis 
adi^ersa  litoribu3,  Gallici  numinis  oraculo  insignis  est:  cujus 
Antistite^,  perpetua  viginitate  sanc|;ffi,  numero  novem  esse 
traduntqr:  Barrigenas  vocant,  putantque  iogeniis  singulari- 
bu8  prseditus,  maria  ac  ventos  coacitare  carminibus,  seque 


♦  See  Lib.  V»  2t6,  341,  and  Lib.  VU.  95?.  f  Epbftts.  ii.  8. 
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in  que  yelint  animalia  vertere,  sanare  quae  apud  aIio»  insa^ 
nabiliasunt,  scire  ventura  et  prsdicare:  sed  non  nisidedi- 
tas  navigantibusy  et  in  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  profec- 
tis.'*  But  the  word  Barrigenas^  which  occun  in  the  neat 
edition  of  Abr.  Gronovius,  and  is  the  reading  of  bis  father 
Jacob,  and  of  Is.  Vossius,  stands,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no 
solid  bottom.  The  MSS.  have  Gallicenas,  GaUigenas;  and 
from  lience  Is.  Vos^us  corrected  it  Bartigeiiasy  which  is 
now  commonly  received. 

•  It  happens.  Sir,  that  Ricardus  Corinensts,  lateW  published 
by  M.  Bertram  at  Copenhagen,  has  transcribe  tnis  passage, 
p.  47.  and  in  the  MS.  he  used,  it  stood  Senas  Galh  vacant; 
oy  which  transposition,  and  the  reading  of  Senas  for  GmaSf 
the  principal  foundations  of  Vossiu^'s  conjecture  aie  totally 
subverted  and  destroyed. 

But  let  us  examine,  before  we  finally  discard  it,  what  be 
has  alleged  in  support  of  it. 

He  cites  the  Glossaries,  to  shew  Barrigenie  signified  Prrr* 
grime ;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  the  priestesses 
Galilei  nunwiis  were  Peregrina  f  In  others  they  are  called 
Bareginnaj  and  Bargenna,  which  signifies  a  barbarous  cry, 
or  acclamation ;  which  is  still  as  little  to  the  purpose;  since 
these  priestesses^  though  they  were  superstitious  eiM>ueb, 
were  not  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  the  G«uls.  He 
next  observes,  the  women  might  be  called  Bargimtj  and  the 
men  Bargi,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  same  with  BardL  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  Barr^ena^  who  ranked  with  the 
Bardsy  could  never  with  any  propriety  be  taxed  with  bar-' 
barts7n ;  since  they  mast  ^ave  been  rtither  more  civilized 
and  learned  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls;  and  if  i/a?*^t<j  were 
the  masculine,  the  feminine,  one  would  rather  expect, 
should  be  Barga^  than  Bargina.  He  then  tells  us,  that 
Gronovius  thought  the  French  word  ^ar^i^m^/n  was  deduced 
from  the  barbarous  sounds  uttered  by  these  Ba^Tigaim^  ia 
their  incantations,  and  he  highly  approves  it.  But  now  the 
French  themselves,  particularly  the  most  learned  and  po-» 
lite  Memige,  give  a  more  rational  etymology  of  that  word. 
**  Baragoniuy'*  says  this  excellent  author,  **de  ces  deux 
tnots  bara  et  gniny  qui  signifient  en  Bas-Bretpn  pain  et  vf»y 
qui  sont  Ics  deux  choses  dont  on  apprend  pt>emierement  les 
hoins  qnand  on  apprend  les  lan^ues  estrangeres.  De  ce 
inot  Baragouin  on  a  fait  la  verbe  oar^guiner^  qui  est  comme 
ui  diroit  ne  s^avoir  autre  chose  d'une  langue  que  les  roots 
u  Pain  et  de  /7«,  &c,"  This  now  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Glossaries,  \\  here  Barrigeritt  are  explained  by  Peregrines 
and  Barbara;  and  is,  io  my  opiaion,  the  true  original  of  the 
word  Baragouin. 
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But,  to  return  to  Vossius ;  be  says,  who  can  believe  that 
Pomponius  would  write,  that  tbe  women  of  the  island  of 
Sena  were  called  by  the  Gauls  Serutf  And  this  argument, 
from  absurdity,  is  in  truth  bis  capital  allegation;  and  yet 
there  is  little  or  no  weight  in  it ;  for  were  not  the  Sooth- 
sayers of  Chaidaea  called  Chalda^ns?  And  are  not  those  of 
^gypt,  at  this  day,  termed  «£gyptians,  or  Gypsies?  ^d  I 
dare  say,  if  an  Arniorican  Gaul,  that  could  speak  Latin,  had 
then  said,  proficiscor  ad  Senas  constUendas,  he  would  have 
been  understood  to  mean,  he  was  going  to  consult  these 
Weird  Sisters,  who  were  styled  Sen^B,  nar  ifoxii'.  I  am  there- 
fore clearly  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  Turnebus's  con- 
jecture, of  Galii  Senas,  which  is  supported  by  the  MS.  used 
by  Aic.  Corinensis,  is  the  true  reading  of  this  place. 

If  Richard's  MS.  were  but  one  hundred  years  older  than 
hiaiseif,  which  is  as  little  as  one  can  deem  it,  it  was  probably 
more  ancient  than  any  copy  that  has  been  hitherto  collected  • 

However,  before  I  dismiss  the  passage,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  apud  alioSj  which  Schottus  would  expunge, 
occurred  also  in  Richard's  MS.  where  it  is  likewise  pntdicere. 
as  both  he  and  Pintianus  conjectured,  and  not  pradicare^ 
And  lastly,  that  whereas  Schottus  would  read  dddita,  or  debit a^ 
and  Vossius  also  has  substituted  deditas,  which  is  the  re- 
ceived lection,  Richard's  MS.  has  dedita,  which  no  doubt  is 
the  truth,  erant  being  understood;  and  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate word,  in  respect  of  Schottus,  is  clear,  from  the  pas- 
sage above-quotea  from  Cstsar.  The  latter  part  of  tbe  sen- 
tence will  therefore  stand  thus,  and  so  the  future  editor,  I 
hope,  will  give  it :  ^^  Galli  Senas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis 
singularibuB  prseditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus, 
seque  in  qus  veliut  animalia  vertere,  sanare  quae  apud  alios 
insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura  et  pradicere.  Sed  iion  nisi 
dtdii^  navigantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  pro** 
fectis." 

duasre,  whether  this  same  island  be  not  intended  by  those 
words  of  Strabo,  iv.  p.  40^3.  <<  In  oceano  autcin  insulam 
esse  Blunt  parvam,  non  plane  in  alto  sitamy  objectani  ostio 
Ligeris :  in  ea  habitare  Samniticas  Mulieres,  Bacchico  in- 
stinetu  correptas,  quae  Bacchum  cseremoniis  et  sacrificiis 
demereantur,  &c."  The  situation  does  not  greatly  vary; 
and  it  is  possible  tbe  women  mieht  be  called  both  Sena;  and 
SeDita;,  which  last  might  easily  be  turned  to  Samnita;*. 

#  Xy lander  takes  Uiis  word  in  Strabo  to  be  corrupitd;  but  (  question  that; 
tor  see  the  panage  from  Dtoiiys.  mfwy-  adduced  by  Casaubon  -,  ac  also  Job. 
G^Usiut,  and  Menag.  iu  Laert.  p.  3. 
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But  see  Casaubon's  note.  If  this  be  so,  the  Gallioum  Nu« 
men,  mentioned  by  Mela  as  having  been  .here  worshipped, 
was  no  other  than  Bacchus. 

1763,  Feb.  T-  Row. 

XXXVII.  Critical  ReraariKS  on  a  Passage  in  Shakespeare^tr  Othello^ 
Othello  II.  8. 


Which  thin^  to  do, 


If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  do  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
ril  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip, 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor,  &c. 

I  AGO  is  here  opening  his  designs  against  Othello,  and  his 
lieutenant  Michael  Cassia  By  tki^poor  trashqfFenicehe 
metms  Roderigo,  who  was  a  Venetian,  lind  whom  he  bad 
been  iust  talking  with  in  the  foregoing  scene.  For  his 
quick  minting  means  the  speedy  running  down  of  Casaio* 
whom  by  means  of  Roderigo,  it*  he  could  but  keep  him  up 
to  his  metal,  he  intended,  as  he  says,  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  two  emendations  on  this  passage, 
*<  Trash  of  Venice,"  a  trifling  insignificant  fellow  may,  in 
some  respects,  very  well  be  called  trash;  but  the  metaphor 
is  not  preserved;  for  what  agreement  is  there  between  /nr^A 
and  quick  huntings  and  stavdiTig  th€  putting  an  f  The  allusion 
to  the  chase,  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  fond  of  applying  to 
Roderigo,  who  says  of  himself,  towards  the  conclnaion  of 
this  act,  <'  I  follow  her  in  the  chasff  not  like  a  hound  that 
huntSy  but  one  that  fills  up  the  ay.^*  1  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  poet  wrote. 

If  this  poor  brack  of  Venice, 

which  is  a  low  species  of  hounds  of  the  chase^  and  a  term 
generally  used  in  contempt;  and  this  completea  and  per- 
fects the  metaphorical  allusion,  and  makes  it  much. more 
satirical.  Utilius  in  his  notes  on  Gracian,  says,  ^*  Raclui 
Saxonibus  canem  signiiicabat,  unde  Scoti  hodie  JRache  pro 
cane  femina  habent,  quod  Anglis  est  Brache.  Nos  vero 
(he  speaks  of  the  Hollajulers)  Brach  non  queoovis  canem,  sed 
sagacem  vocamus."  So  the  French,  Braque^  Especede  chien 
€le  chasse.  Menage  etymol.  [whom  I  do  trace  for  bis  quick 
bunting]  just  the  contraiy.  He  did  not  trace  him,  he  put  him 
en,  as  he  says  immedtanely  after.  The  old  quarto  leads  to 
the  true  reading. 
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-whom  I  do  crush 


For  his  quick  hunting, 

plainly  corrupted  from  cherish:  and  so  this  emendator  gives 
U  in  his  edition^ 

Whom  I  cherish. 

Now,  Sir,  as  for  the  first  of  these  ef»eiidations,  it  is  doubt* 
less  very  obyious,  but  I  fear  wiU  not  bear  ex^mintttioR :  for  I 
absolutely  deny,  that  the  brack  was  a  Uw  species  (f  hounds  (f 
ihc  chace,  and  a  ierm  generally  used  in  coniemptx  and  an  in* 
ataoce  is  rci^uired  of  such  its  use,  for  I  am  certain  that  the 
authors  whom  he  cites  say  no  such  thing.  The  passage  of 
Janus  Ulitius,  whom  here  he  erroneously  calls  Utilius,  ia 
his  notes  on  Gracian  (that  is  on  Gratius,  for  so  the  author  of 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  Cynegeticon  is  called,  and.not  Grar- 
tianus)  may  be  seen  above;  and  as  to  Menage  in  ks  origines 
de  la  Langue  Fran^otse^  v.  Brague.  Sir  H.  Speloian  in  his 
Gloss.  T.  Barmbraccus  et  Bracco.  Lindenbrogius  in 
Gloss.  T.  Bracco.  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Barou.  I.  p.  264. 
Fr.  Jong.  etymoL  in  v.  Shakespeare  Troilus  and  Cressid.  IL  2. 
King  Lear  ID.  9.  Massinger's  Unnat  Combat  IV.  2.  Web- 
ster's White  Devil,  p.  407.  Broom's  Jov.  Crew,  p.  348.  All 
which  are  good  men  and  true,  and  very  impartial  in  this 
cause,  and  whom  I  have  very  carefully  consulted ;  these 
none  of  tliem  drop  the  least  hint  of  the  Brach*s  being 
of  a  cofitemptiUe  or  degenerate  breed.  But  I  will  give 
you  the  words  of  John  Caius,  than  whom  no  better  judge 
can  be  reauired  in  this  behalf,  who,  in  his  book  de 
Canibus  Bntannicis,  knows  no  other  difference  between 
the  Brach  and  the  best  hound,  but  that  the  Brach  was  the 
female.  These  are  his  words,  p.  496,  Edit  Burnianni, 
**  Quod  autem  ex  his  aliquas,  Brachas  nostri,  Rachas  Scoti 
sua  lingua  nominant,  in  causa  sexus  est,  non  genus.  Sic 
enim  Canes  femineas  in  venatico  genere  vocare  solent 
Dostri;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  Ulitius  delivers 
above,  as  likewise  with  Junius,  and  others,  and  in  Broom*s 
Jov.  Crew,  p.  348,  Beggar* s-braches  are  Beggar-wenehe^. 
Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  Aat  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a  per* 
son  poar  Brack  f  or  to  stile  any  thing  of  the  male  kind 
a  Brack}  Wherefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  old  read- 
ing of  poor  trask  auist  stand,  siiHje  Mr.  Warbtirton  will  allow 
that  a  trifling  insignificant  fell<>w  may  very  well  be  called 
irash;  and,  if  soj.it  may  beruinly  with  equal  ptipriety  be 
applied  to  a  paltry  or  worthless  hound.  But  I  am  the  clearer 
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in  this  on  account  of  the  pun,  which  the  author  appe^ 
here  to  aim  at^ 

If  this  poor  ti'ash  of  Venice,  whom  I  do  tracey  &c 

Now  this  pun,  once  conceived  in  the  author's  head,  led  him 
to  proceed  in  the  metaphor,  and  afterwards  led  him  to  carry 
on  the  speech  in  words  borrowed  from  hounds  and  the  chace, 
it  being  one  of  the  sort  itself;  insomuch  that  these  meta* 
pborical  allusions  do  not  commence  at  the  word  trashy  but  at 
the  word  trace;  from  which  point  the  metaphor  is  sufficiently 
followed  and  preserved,  as  tnere  are  no  less  than  three  terms 
from  the  chase  employed,  trace^  quick  huntings  ^nd  cutting  on. 
We  then  proceed  to  consider  this  editor's  second  emenda- 
tion, by  which  all  this  is  lost,  and  the  true  roundation  of 
these  metaphorical  terms,  in  my  conception  of  things,  to- 
tally removed  and  annihilated.  He  has  altered  the  words 
do  tracCy  or  do  crushy  as  it  is  corruptly  printed  in  the  old 
quarto,  into  cherish;  do  crush  is  evidently  nonsense,  and  is  a 
gross  corruption  of  something;  of  do  tracCy  probably,  the 
scribe  not  understanding  that  term,  and  not  of  cherish ;  for 
though  this  may  seem  an  easy  corruption  from  crush, 
it  could  not  well  arise  from  do  crush.  In  short,  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  from  Mr.  Warburton's  attempting  an  emen- 
dation here,  and  his  having  recourse  to  the  corrupt  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  trace  in  this  place,  any  more  than  the  prin- 
ter or  editor  of  the  quarto  dia  It  is  a  term  of  hunting  or 
field  sport;  to  trace  sometimes  signifies  to  JblloWy  as  Hen. 
VIII.  A.  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Now  all  joy  trace  the  conjunction; 

and  a  dog  or  a  man  traces  a  hare;  but  to  trace  a  dog  in  those 
sports  is  to  put  a  tracCy  or  pair  of  couplesy  upon  him,  and 
such  a  dog  is  said  to  be  traced.    The  sense  then  of 

■                whom  I  do  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting 

is  this,  whom  I  do  associate  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
Cassio  the  sooner.  In  the  using  of  these  traced  dogs,  they 
often  took  the  trace  into  their  hands,  and  ran  along  with  the 
dog,  especially  the  blood  hound,  which  is  very  apropos  to 
this  subject;  for  Dr.  Caius,  speaking  of  these  hounds  pursu- 
ing thieves,  as  well  as  beasts,  *says,  '^  iidem  cum  fures  in* 
sequuntur,  non  ea  donantur  iibertate,  qua  cum  feras,  nisi  in 
magna  cileritate  fugientium  funim,  sedloro  reienti  herum 
i«ucunt  qua  vclit  ille  ceieritate,  sive  pedes  sit,  sive  eque^.f* 
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Caius,  p.  496,  who  likewise  at  p.  497,  speaks  of  another  sort 
of  dog  besides  the  blood  hound,  that  was  called  Lorarim^ 
a  laro  quo  ducttur^  in  English  the  l^emmtr. 

In  fine,  Sir,  were  we  to  part  with  this  word  trace,  we 
should  lose  in  a  manner  all  the  beauty  of  this  passaf^e, 
whether  we  read  trash  or  brack  hefore;  and  if  the  former, 
which  after  what  has  been  said,  luethinks,  we  ought  to  do^ 
we  should  lose  even  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  all 
the  following  metaphors;  insomuch  that  I  am  entirely  for 
retaining  it;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  for  a  conclusion,  that 
our  editors  would  bring  a  little  more  learning  and  a  little 
more  knowledge  with  them,  when  they  undertake  the 
emending  of  our  ancient  authors,  and  would  not  attempt 
writinjg^  upon  subjects  which  they  apparently  do  not,  and 
must  know  they  do  not  understand* 

Suniite  matcriam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  sequam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent. 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

<7ertainly,  Mr.  Urban,  some  of  the  mistakes  detected 
above,  are  of  a  very  gross  kind,  and  must  bring  an  editor 
lo  shame. 

Yours,  &c« 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  Should  any  think,  the  words  for  his  quick  kmtirig 
relate  to  Roderigo,  and  not  to  Cassio,  the  sense  then  will 
be,  whom  I  take  into  my  haiid  on  account  of  his  eagerness,  and 
keenness  in  the  pursuit ;  eagerness  being  a  different  thing 
from  staunchness  implied  in  stand  the  putting  on. 

1763,  JfrU. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  festival  which  the  church  of  England  keeps  in  honour 
of  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul,  is  that  of  his  conversion,  Jan«  25. 
which  was,  in  truth,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
important  pa88i4j;e  of  his  life,  as  being  the  source  of  all  his 
apostolical  labours,  and  consequently  of  all  the  benefits 
which  both  by  his  preachings  and  his  writings  the  Christian 
world  received  afterwards  irom  him.  The  Latin,  as  like* 
wise  the  Greek  church,  commemorate  this  apostle  along 
with  St.  Peter  on  the  29tb  of  June,  am}  several  of  our 
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fiarisb  cbtirehers^  a&  founded  before  tbe  Keform^tion,  am 
dedkaiedi  to  those  two  apostles  in  conjunction,  aod  the 
Wi'fkey  otfmsty  is  accordingly  celebrated  ob  the  Sundaj  next 
that  day.  Bnt  this  »  not  the  case  with  tvs  protestants,  for 
in  our  calendars  St  Peter  stands  alone  on  June  2^,  and  the 
collect,  the  epistle,  and  gospel,  rekte  solely  to  him;  and  so 
this  feast  is  understood  b}'  Bishop  Sparrow,  Mr.  Wbeatley 
and  the 'other  rationalists,  as  Ukevrise  by  Mr.  Nelson,  in  that 
•excellent  work  ©f  bis,  "  The  Companion  for  the  Festivals 
and  Fasts*/*  insomuch  that  vre  protestants  commemorate 
only  one  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Paal,  to  wit,  his  conversion, 
ami  even  this  was  not  admitted  into  the  table  of  holidays  at 
its  first  compiling,  the  reason  of  wbieh  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Wheatley* 

Nx)w  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  this 
apostle  is  related  in  the  ix.  xxii.  and  xxvi.  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  in  the  first  of  which  places  the  accQunt  is,  "  And 
Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatnings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  High  Priest  and  de- 
aired  of  bim  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if 
be  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  tbey  were  naen  or  women, 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.  And  as  be 
journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there 
sbtned  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  bim,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  be  said,  who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest :  it 
is  bard  for  thee  to  kick  againstthe  pricks.  And  he  trembling 
and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and 
it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  .  And  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  no  man;  but  they  led 
bim  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus,  and  he 
was  there  without  sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  dri^k,  &c.'* 

It  is  well  known  how  prone  the  history -painters  are  to  run 
into  errors  and  mistakes;  and  one  very  capital  they  in  ge- 
nera! have  committed  in  rdatimt  to  this  affair;  for  I  suppose 
there  are  rery  few  pieces  repredeming  this  snb^eot  that  do 
not  exhibit  the  apostle  and  his  tompdfoy  on  horseback,  and 
'  <;onsequently  that  do  not  make  him,  when  the  light  so  sud- 
denly and  so  astonishingly  shone  round  hiti),  and  he  fell  to 

■•  Wheatley,  f,  m,  edit.  tt2Z.  ^vo. 
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ihe  6artb,  to  tuoible  from  his  horge.    But  in  all  the  tbreo 
narratives  abovje  cited,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
this;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  very  apparent  that  the 
apostle  was  travelling  on  foot  when  this  wonderful  incident 
happened;  for  after  he  was  risen  from  the  ground,  and  bad 
lost  his  sight  through  the  intolerable  brightness  of  the  light 
from  heaven,  his  fellow  travellers  set  him  not  on  bis  own 
beast,  whether  horse  or  ass,  but  led  him  by  the  hand^  and 
bfvught  him  into  Danvascus^  a  particular  which  is  again  no- 
ticed, and  much  in  the  same  wO'rds%  in  the  xxii.  chapter. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  apostle  being  a  Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth,  and  well  educated  as  he  was,  might  be  in 
somewhat  better  condition  of  life  than  the  other  apostles, 
who  were  chiefly  poor  fishermen.  .  He  was,  nevertheless^ 
but  a« tent-maker,  an  honest,  but  a  mean  course  of  life; 
and^  as  Chrysostom  observes,  aii  argrnneivt  tha^  bis  parents 
were  not  of  a  nobler  and  better  rankf ;  wherefore  one  has  no 
reason  to  imagine  he  kept  any  beast  to  ride  on.     It  is  true>  ^ 
he  carried  letters  from  the  High  Priest,  but  these  were  ob« 
tained  at  his  own  request,  ana  probably  were  nothing  more 
than  either  a  warrant  to  justify  him  in  what  he  should  attempt 
against  the  Christian  converts  at  Damascus,  or  letters  of  re«<' 
commendation  to  the  leading  me-a  of  the  synagogues  t^ere^ 
notifying  hb  zeal  for  the  cause,  informing  them  who  he 
was,  and  requiring  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  him  ia 
the  discharge  of  his  bloody  errand*    Nothing  is  said  of  the 
High  Priest's  sending  St.  Paul  to  Damascus,  and,  in  conse- 
qvence  thereof,  equipping  him :  'S^nd  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
travels  of  our  apostle,  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Acts,  we  find  him  often  on  ship-board,  but  never  oh 
horseback,   that  I  can  remember,    except  when  he  was 
mounted  by  the  Roman  governor,  Acts  xxiii,  and  sent  with 
expedition  and  secrecy  oy  night  to  Gesarea.    Insomuch, 
that  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  apostle  not  only  made 
this  journey  to  Damascus  on  fool,  but  performed  all  \» 
other  excursions  the  same  way,  as\he  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel .  commonly  did.     Of  this  We  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, in  St  Ceada^  or  Chad)  as  reiafied  by  Yen.  Bede;  his 
custom  was  to  walk  00  footr  when  be  was  upon  the  ministry, 
though  he  was  a  bishop ;  but  Archbu^p  Theodore,  out  of 
tendenkess  to  him,  injoaned  him  to  ride  wlien  the  journies 
were  longer  than  ordinary;  and  whca  he  saw  hiip  rather 


*  Tlie  word  in  both  places  in  ;(ii(«ywyi^ 
•f-  Pr.  Cave  in  the  Life  of  St.  IrauL  - 
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unwilling  to  indulge  himself  in  that  soi%  he  compelled  him 
to  mount  on  horseback^  by  assisting  him  to  do  it  with  his 
own  hand*. 

Yours,  &c. 

1763,  Aug.  T.  Row. 


XXXIX.  On  the  EUip'sia. 


Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  that  late  celebrated  production,  "  The  short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,"  seems  not  to  pay  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  Ellipsis :  thus  p.  134,  he  reckons  thai 
for  that  whUh  to  be  either  improper  or  obsolete,  whereas  in 
fact,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either.  In  respect  of  impropriety, 
the  idioms  of  language  depend  much  upon  the  use  and  cus- 
tom, which  consequently  must  settle  and  ascertain  what  is 
proper  and  what  not,  and  he  himself  has  produced  three 
mod  authorities  for  that  used  for  that  which;  which  being,  as 
I  take  it,  omitted  in  this  case  by  Ellipsis.  I  shall  add  a  few 
more  examples  from  various  authors. 

"  Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves  of  that  I  said.**    Job* 

3CVT.  19. 

"  To  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  thy  sight.**    3  Collect, 
Morning  Service. 

**  Godliness  is  great  riches  if  a  man  be  content  with  that 
he  hath.**  Communion  Office. 

"  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to  day,  and  seethe  thai  ye 
will  seethe.**  Exod.  xvi.  23. 
'    *'  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.**  Othello iii.  5. 

**  Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona."  Ibid  iii.  7. 

**  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that 
be  is?*'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  I. 

9ut  as  to  Shakespeare,  see  Johnson's  Diet,  in  voce. 

*'  The  gyse,  now  a  daycs,    .  , 

Of  some  jangling  iayes,      '!.  t 

Is,  to  discommend, 

That  they  cannot  iaend.*'.i .  Skelton, 

p.  251,  in  which  author  tliere  are  sl\'  other  instances  besides. 


*  Bcde,  p.  Uij  Kdjt.  SsqUh. 
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'^  For  where  eche  laboureth  to  breake  thai  the  other 
maketh.''  Hall,  Edw.  v.  fol.  iL  b.  And  the  same  author  else- 
where. 

To  the  same  sense  is  that  in  the  dance  of  Machabree. 
foh  ccxxi  b.  '<  One  man  breaketh  that  another  made/' 

^'  Small  vaunt  to  flie  that  of  constraint  thou  must.**  Minrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  4i3« 

<<  The  Sonne  of  man  bidder  cam 
Not  for  to  destroye  eny  man 
But.  to  save  that  perished  is.** 

Invective  against  Card.  Wolsey. 

i 

<^  The  king  resolved  to  put  nothing  like  restraint  upon  his 
commissioner^  from  effectmg  thai  he  wished  misht  be  d6n» 
to*iDorrow  if  it  could  be.**  uxd  Clarendon's  Life,  ii,  p.  I07« 

The  usaee,  as  appears  from  these  instances,  and  no  doubt 
an  hundred  more  might  be  produced,  is  in  a  manner  uni« 
venal;  and  yet,  as  must  be  confessed,  this  way  of  speaking 
is  jast  the  eontrary  of  these  in  Latin : 

^*  Sluod  tibi  non  vis  fieri,  alteri  ne  feceris. 
Siuod  factum  fuisse  non  debuit,  factum  valet;** 

where  the  pronoun  demonstrative  f!i  iAA/»vic»  being  under- 
stood in  the  relative,  for  the  full  or  plenary  locution,  I  pre- 
sume^  should  be  id  quod^  whereas  in  the  English  idiotism, 
which  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  establish,  the  relative  is. 
omitted^  as  being  understood  in  the  pronoun.  Thdt^  in 
many,  or  most  of  these  instances,  corresponds  with  what^  as 
will  appear  by  substituting  this  word  in  its  place*.  But 
sometntng  should  be  said,  at  least,  about  obsoleteness,  for 
though  the  expression  may  not  be  improper,  yet  perhaps  it 
may  l>e  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Now  to  try  this,  I  will  in- 
troduce a  common  expression  or  two  which  every  body  will 
allow  to  be  current  English  at  this  day ;  of  a  bad  man  it  is 
usual  to  say,  he  has  been  guilty  of  all  ihafs  bad.  As  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  man  of  worth,  he  has  been  a  follower  of  all  that's 
great  and  good.  And  so  we  should  say,  without  scruple,  of 
a  finished  drunkard^  he  died  bj/  that  he  loved. 

Yours,  &c. 

1763,  J/oy.  T.  Row. 
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XL.  Origin  of  some  common  Phrases. 

Me.  Urban, 

Your  corpe^pORcleiits  have 'now  and  then  enteFUined'us 
with  the  explanation  o^  an  obscure  phrase  or  prowrh,  and 
their  attempts  were  generally  well  received.  Some  of 
your  readers  would  "be  pleased  with  them,  whilst  others 
would  be  disposed  to  iangh,  which  com^  to  the  -same  thing, 
namely,  tlie  amusement  of  both  parlies,  «nd  consequently 
ansiwered  on^  purpose  of  jrour  Magazine,  which  was  to  in- 
termix the  duke  with  the  utile.  I  piurpose  then  to  endea- 
vour here  the  explication  of  one  or  our  omraxm  fdirMes,  of 
which  every  one  Knows  the  meaning,  and  but  fiew,  as  i  take 
it,  the  origmaL  It  is  a  eonunon  saymg  with  os,  that  a^panen 
is  a  dab  at  such  or  such  a  tkingy  at  musicj  for  example,  imU 
ingf  Xc.  and  sometimes  people  will  say,  ie  isadah^  without 
naming  .in  what,  leaving  ^ou  to  supply  that  irom  the  subject 
you  happen  to  be  ta&mg  4ipon.  Now  fdl  know  that  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  these  expressions  is,  that  the  party  is 
one  that  is  very  expert  in  the  science,  or  at  the  exercise  in 
question.  However,  these  expressions  are  mere  vulgarisms, 
are  seldom  met  with  in  authors,  and  only  find  a  place  in  our 
canting  dictionaries :  'but,  nevertheless,  the  word  dab  imj 
possibly  have  a  rational  cause  or  origin,  though  to  many  it 
may  be  bard  to  investigate.  This  then  is  what  I  shaH  try 
to  do- 
Now  as  the  word  dab  does  not  seem  to  be  an  old  English 
one,  that  is,  neither  deducible  from  the  British  or  the  Saxon, 
it  is  probably  a  corruptibn  of  some  better  and  more  legiti^ 
mate  term,  and,  as  I  think,  of  the 'word  adept  An  adept  is  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  being  allotted  to 
the  consummate  proficients  in  alchymy^  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Ripley,  LuUy,  Paracetsus,  Helmont,  &c.  And 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  us,  "That  it  is  a  sort  of  tradition  amon^ 
the  alchymists,  that  there  are  always  twelve  Adeptt;  and 
that  their  places  are  immediately  supplied  by  others,  when- 
ever it  pleases  any  of  the  fraternity  to  die,  or  transmigrate 
into  some  other  place,  where  he  may  make  useof  his  gold; 
for  that  in  this  wicked  world  it  will  scarce  purchase  them  a 
shirt.*'  From  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  meta- 
phorically to  other  matters,  and  consequently  to  signi^  a 
person  far  advanced,  or  perfect  in  any  thing;  and  tbereiore 
it  obtains  exactly  the  same  sense  as  a  dab  does ;  wherefore 
I  take  this  latter  to  be  a  vulgar  corruption  df  the  vroxAadcptj 


Drnvatim  if  the  Pkrase^i9  Sun  a  MucL '        iiid 

which  is  no  other  tbsn  the  Latia  adephts.  ■  Just  as  thkt  other 
eroression,  which  we  have  in  the  nortb,  a,cttiemany  isaa 
8A>Dr0ratioii  of  ^zcute,  or  the.LAtin  ucuiuSy  andsignifles  aper^ 
son  that  is  sharp,  clever,  neat,  or  to  usb  a  aore  modeni  ternv 
^mmy ;  according  to  the  subiect  you  happen  to  \>e  speak-* 
iDg  of.  Spice  agam  is  a  word  which  we  use  in  the  sense  of 
a  iot,  int,  saiail  portion,  or  least  mixture ;  as  when  we  say, 
there  is  no  spice  ^  eoU  in  pcTfect  gooAkesSy  in  which  case  it 
IB  the  latter  part  of  the  French  word  especcy  whach  was  adh 
eiently  adopted  into  our  language  in  this  very  sense,  as  ap-> 
pears  from  diese  words  of  Caxtoo :  "  God's  bounte  is 
all  pure  .  •  •  wy thout  ony  espeoe  .of  evyll/'«-^CaKtoo's  MiT'^ 
four  of  the  World,  Cap.  1.  -^spece  is  formed,  after  the  maa*i 
ner  of  die  Fuench,  from  the  LBtin  species. 

I  atd,  Sir^  yours,  &c. 

mi,  Sept.  T.  Jlow. 


XU.  Derivation  of  the  phrase — to  Run  a  Muck. 

.  Mil  Urban, 

We  have  an  expression  of  doubtful  and  very  obscure  ori- 
ginal, it  is  the  phrase  to.  run  asmuck;  Mr.  Johnson  interprets 
it,  io  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  vieety  and  he  cites  the 
authority  of  IVir.  Dryden.    The  question  is,  whence  the  ex« 

fressicMi  was  borrowed,  and  what  could  give  €K:casion  to  it? 
remember  a  gentleman,  who  loved  an  etymology,  ob« 
served,  that  it  probably  came  from  running  to  Mecca  in  one 
of  those  expensive  and  tedious  pilgrimages  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  think  themselves  obliged  once  in  their 
lives  to  undertake,  as  prescribed  in  the  Koran.  And  in 
confirmation  of  this,  he  remarked,  that  to  saunter,  which  is 
tiow  a  common  English  word,  came  at  first  from  Saincte 
Terf*e;  the  Croisees  running  in  an  idle  manner,  and  to  the 
neg^lect  of  their  affairs,  under  pretence  of  bein^  engaged  in 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  etymology  of  saunter 
is  undoubtedly  probable,  and  may  be  the  truth;  but  if  Mr. 
Johnson  has  given  us  the  real  sense  of  running  a  muck,  in 
his  interpretfition  of  the  phrase,  as  I  suppose  he  has,  the 
chargeable  and  expensive  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  do  not  seem 
to  come  up  to  it;  these  imply  only  idleness  and  extravagance, 
which  are  not  the  ideas  conveyed  by  running  a  muck,  since 
this  rather  means,  running  a  riot,  and  assaulting  people's 
persons  with  madness  and  fury,  so  as  to  endanger  or  take 
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away  their  lives.    I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  ex<^ 

{^ression  cftme  to  us  from  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
ndies;  Tavemier  says,  certain  Java  Lords,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  called  the  English  traitors,  and  drawm^^  their 
poisoned  daggers,  cried  amocca  upon  the  English,  killing  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  them* 
selves  into  a  posture  of  defence.^*  Tavemier^s  Voyages  IL 
p.  202.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a  Bantamois  newly  come 
from  Mecca,  *^  was  upon  the  design  of  moqita ;  that  is,  in 
their  language,  when  the  rascality  of  the  Mahometans  re* 
tarn  from  Mecca,  they  presently  take  their  axe  in  their  hands, 
which  is  a  kind  of  poniard,  the  blade  whereof  is  half  poison* 
ed,  with  which  they  run  through  the  streets^  and  kill  all  those 
which  are  not  of  the  Mahometan  law,  till  they  be  killed 
themselves.**  Ibidem  p.  199.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact 
description  of  what  we  call  ^ninntng  a  muckf  according  to 
Mr.  Johnson^s  sense  of  it;  and  if  the  English  did  not  bring 
the  expression  from  the  island  of  Java,  the  Hollanders 
might,  and  so  it  might  come  to  us  through  their  hands* 
Whereupon  it  may  be  pertinent  to  observe,  that  the  term 
Mohawk  came  in  like  manner  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land; by  which  we  mean  both  those  rufEans  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  same  cruel  manner  which  the 
Mohawks,  one  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  as  likewise  the  iostrument  by  them  employed 
in  their  assaults. 

Yours, 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  As  we  know  not  the  original  of  the  word  Mocca  or 
Moqua  in  the  Javanese  language,  it  is  possible  it  may  come 
from  Mecca,  since,  as  you  may  observe,  this  town  is 
mentioned  alon^  with  it  in  the  latter  quotation  above.  But 
still  it  will  not  allude  to  the  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  merely 
as  a  pilgrimage,  for  this  implies  notiiine  of  massacres  and 
assassinations,  but  to  the  furious  enthusiasm  of  certain  zea- 
lots after  their  return  from  thence.  The  word  assassin^  that 
I  may  just  mention  it,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Asia,  just  as  Mohawk  is  in  North  America,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  words  coming  from  even  the  remotest 
countries;  but  of  the  vforAassassm  I  ma^  perhaps  write  yon 
a  line  on  a  future  occasion. 

1768,  June. 
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Ma.  Urban,  *  ^ 

One  of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  who  signs  T.  Row, 
tome  time  ago,  attempted  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  a  mucky  or  the  phrase  running  a  muck,  but  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  he  has  not  quite  reached  the  mark, 
though  he  comes  near  it.  The  word  is  Indian,  as  he  sup-' 
poses,  and  is  used  particularly  by  the  Mallays,  on  the  same 
occasion  on  which  we  use  it,  though  the  particular  meaning 
of  it  I  do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  Bengal,  such  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Baneo,  and 
the  coast  of  MaTlay,  are  very  famous  for  cbck>fighting,  in 
which  they  carry  gaming  to  a  much  greater  excess  than  the 
customs  of  Europe  can  admit;  they  stake  first  their  property, 
and  when  by  repeated  losses  all  their  tootiey  and  effects  are 
gone,  they  stake  their  wives  and  children.  If  fortune  still 
frowns,  so  that  nothing  is  left,  the  losing  g;amester  begins  to 
chew,  or  eat  what  is  called  bang,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the 
same  as  opium;  when  it  begins  to  bperate  he  disfigures 
himself,  and  furnishes  himself  with  such  weapons  as  he  can 
get,  the  more  deadly  the  fitter  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
eiFect  of  the  opium  mcrearing,  as  he  intends  it  should,  he 
at  length  becomes  mad :  this  madness  is  of  the  furious  kind, 
and  when  it  seizes  him,  he  rushes  forth,  and  kills  whatever 
comes  in  his  way,  whether  man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe, 
and  commits  every  outrage  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
person  in  such  circumstances.  This  is  what  the  Indians 
call  a  mucky  or  perhaps  as  Mr.  Row  says,  a  mecca,  and  when 
it  happens,  the  neighbours  rise,  and  combining  together, 
hunt  dpwn,  and  kill  the  wretched  desperado,  as  they  would 
any  other  furious  or  destructive  animal.  Perhaps  these 
particulars  may  excite  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
are  skilled  in  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  east,  to  give 
you  still  farther  information  on  the  subject. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c,   . 

Bengal^  March  17,  1770,  A.  B. 

The  authority  quoted  from  Dryden  by  Johnson,  very 
mach  favours  this  account  of  our  Oriental  correspondent, 
and  probably  gave  T.  Row  the  firyt  hint  of  the  word  a  muck 
being  of  Indian  derivation,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  cite  it. 

Frontless,  and' satire-proof  he  scours  the  streets^ 
And  runs  an  Indum  muck  d(.aU  be  meets. 

▼OL.IL  L 
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Thus  Johnson  has  printed  it,  but  it  maj  be  quesiioned 
whether  Indian  is  intended  as  an  adjective  to  muckj  or 
H'hether  the  words  an  Ifidian,  are  parenthetical :  in  either 
<!ase  it  is  printed  wrong:  if  Indian  is  an  adjective  to  muck^ 
it  should  not  have  been  printed  with  all  capital  letters,  if 
not,  the  word  an  as  well  as  the  word  If^ian^  should  hav# 
been  in  the  Roman  character,  and  there  should  have  beei» 
a  comma  both  at  runs^  and  Indian,  thus 

And  runs^  an  Indian,  muck  at  all  hf  meets. 

But  in  either  case  it  shews  that  Dfyden  knew  from  what 
country  the  word  was  derived,  fey  our  present  correspon- 
dent's account,  it  seems  probable  that  a  muck  means  to  do 
/mischief  franticly.  From  the  passage  in  Taverner,  quoted 
by  T.  Row,  it  seems  to  mean  simply  to  kill  by  a  sudden 
onset  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  distant  or 
learned  correspondents  who  will  acquaint  us  with  the  litend 
meaning  of  the  word. 

1770,  D€C. 


XLII.  Origin  of  the  word  Asiossin. 
MDL  iJRBANy 

The  word  assassin^  whence  comes  to  assassinate^  msassAia^ 
tionj  &c.  is  both  French  and  English;  and  it  is  supposed  we 
borrowed  it  from  the  French,  But  that  might  not  be  the 
case5  since  both  nations  might  have  it  from  a  common  ori« 
ginal,  as  nobody  pretends  to  assert  it  is  a  pure  French,  or 
even  a  Gaulish  word.  Thus  Mons.  Menage  acknowledges, 
that  it  came  to  the  French  from  the  East,  ce  mot  nous  est 
venu  du  Levant  axtc  la  chose.  This  author  says,  Le  Fieil  dc 
la  Montagnej  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  prince  of  the 
Arsacxdes,  or  Assassins  and  Bedins,  fortifying  himself  in  a 
castle  of  difficult  access,  in  the  time  of  our  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land^  collected  together  a  number  of  people, 
who  engaged  to  kill  whomsoever  he  pleased.  Hence,  he 
adds,  both  the  Italians  and  the  French  call  these  people  as* 
sassins  that  committed  murders  in  cold  blood.  It  seems  th^ 
were  also  called  jirsacides.  Menage  cites  his  anthoritiesy 
but  passing  them  by,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you 
the  words  oi  one  or  two  of  our  English  authors.  Dr.  Fuller 
says,  (Hist,  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  38,)  ^'TheseoMOittWwere 
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a  precise  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  had  in  them  the  Very 
spirit  of  that  poisonous  superstition.  They  bad  some  six 
cities,  and  were  about  40,000  in. number,  living  near  A nta- 

radus  in  Syria.    Over  these  was  a  chief  master whom 

they  called,  The  Old  Man  of  tht  Mountains.  At  his  com- 
mand they  would  refuse  no  pain  or  peril,  but  stab  any 
prince,  whom  he  appointed  out  to  death;  scorning  not  to 
iind  hands  for  his  tongue,  to  perform  what  he  enjoined.  At 

this  day  there  are  none  of  them  extant, being  all,  as  it 

seeoieth,  slain  by  the  Tartarians,  anno  1237,  &c. 

Mr.  S^le,  in  his  preliminary  dbcourse  to  the  Koran, 
p.  246,  gives  the  following  authentic  account  of  them. 
'^  To  the  Karraatians,  the  Ismaelians  of  Asia  were  very  near 
«f  kin,  if  they  were  not  a  branch  of  them.  For  these, 
who  were  also  called  at  molahedahy  or  the  impious^  and,  by 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Wars,  assassins^  agreei^ 
with  the  former  in  many  respects;  such  as  their  inveterate 
malice  against  those  of  other  religions,  and  especially  the 
Mohammecian ;  their  unlimited  obedience  to  tneir  prince, 
at  whose  command  they  were  ready  for  assassinations^  or 
any  other  bloody  or  dangerous  enterprises;  their  pretended 
attachment  to  a  certain  Imam  of  the  house  of  Ali,  &c. 
These  Ismaelians,  in  the  year  483,  possessed  themselves  of 
Je)>al,  in  the  Persian  Irak,  under  the  conduct  of  Hasan 
^bah;  and  that  prince  and  his  descendants  enjoyed  the 
tame  for  17 1  years,  till  the  whole  race  of  them  was  destroy- 
ed by  Holagu  the  Tartar."  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  assas-^ 
•ins  were  not  Mohammedans,  as  Dr.  Fuller  suggests,  but  ra- 
ther of  a  religion  set  up  in  opposition  to  Islam,  or  that  in- 
troduced by  M«>hammed,  Both  authors,  however,  agree  in 
their  characters  as  to  their  being  professed  bravoes^  or  mur- 
derers ;  and  it  appears  from  Matthew  Paris  in  several  places, 
that  the  oriental  name  of  this  people,  as  a  nation  or  commu- 
niiy,  was  that  of  assassins.  From  the  East  it  was  brought  to 
vs,  who  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it,  till  after  the 
^a  of  the  crusades ;  and  it  has  been  now,  for  an  a^e  or 
nore,  applied  to  persons  of  the  like  murderous  disposition. 

I  am>  yours,  &c« 

nes^JuIy.  T.  Row. 
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XLIII.  Account  of  the  Collation  and  Revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
by  Dr.  Blayney. 

To  the  Rev,  the  Vice^Chancetlory  and  the  other  Delegates  of  the 
Clarefidon  P7*es5. 

The  P'.ditor  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Bible  lately  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  thinks  it  his  duty,  now  that  he  ha& 
completed  the  whole  in  a  course  of  between  three  and  four 
years  close  application,  to  make  his  report  to  the  delegates 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  executed ;  and 
hopes  for  their  approbation. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  instructions  he  re* 
ceived,  the  folio  edition  of  161 1,  that  of  1701,  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  two  Cambridge  edi- 
tions of  a  late  date,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo,  hare 
been  carefully  collated,  whereby  many  errors  that  were  found 
in  former  editions  have  been  corrected,  and  the  text  re- 
formed to  such  a  standard  of  purity,  as,  it  is  presumed,  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  edition  hitherto  extant. 

The  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  true  sense,  but  also  to  uniform- 
ity, as  far  as  was  possible. 

Frequent  recourse  has  been  bad  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Originals;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  «60  with  a  special  re- 

fard  to  the  words  not  expressed  in  the  Original  Language, 
ut  which  our  translators  have  thought  fit  to  insert  in  Italics, 
in  order  to  make  out  the  sense  after  the  English  idiom,  or  to 
preserve  the  connection.  And  though  Dr.  Paris  made  large 
corrections  in  this  particular,  in  an  edition  published  at 
Cambridge,  there  still  remained  many  necessary  altera- 
tions, which  escaped  the  Doctor's  notice;  in  making  which 
the  editor  chose  not  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  singly,  but 
submitted  them  all  to  the  previous  examination  of  a  select 
committee  and  particularly  of  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Mr.  Professor  Wheeler.  A  list  of  the  above 
alterations  was  intended  to  have  been  given  in  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  this  time,  but  the  editor  has  not  yet  found 
time  to  make  it  completely  out. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  heads  or 
contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  as  will  appear  on  inspec- 
tion; and  though  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  upoa 
the  labour  bestowed  by  himself  in  this  particular,  he  cannot 
avoid  taking  notice  of  the  peculiar  obligations,  which  both 
himself  and  the  public  lie  under  to  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  Mr.  GriQitb  of  Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Wkeeler^ 
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Poetry  Professor,  and  the  late  Warden  of  New  College,  so 
long  as  he  lived  to  bear  a  part  in  it;  who  with  a  prodigious 
expence  of  time,  and  inexpressible  fatigue  to  themselves^ 
judiciously  corrected  and  improved  the  rude  and  imperfect 
draughts  of  the  editor. 

The  running  titles  at  the  top  of  the  columns  -in  each  page, 
bow  trifling  a  circumstance  soever  it  may  appear,  required 
DO  small  degree  of  thought  and  attention. 

Many  of  the  proper  names  being  unti-anslated,  whose 
etymology  was  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  a  more 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  allusions  in  the  text,  the 
translation  of  them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  above«» 
named  committee,  has  been,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearued, 
supplied  in  the  margin. 

8ome  obvious  ana  material  errors  in  the  chronology  have 
been  considered  and  rectified. 

The  marginal  reference,  even  in  Bishop  Lloyd^s  Bible, 
had  in  many  places  suffered  by  the  inaccuracy  ot  the  press; 
subsequent  editions  had  copied  those  errata,  and  added 
many  others  of  their  own ;  so  tliat  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  turn  to  and  compare  the  several  passages;  which 
has  been  done  in  every  single  instance,  and  by  this  precau- 
tion several  false  references  brought  to  light,  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unsuspected,  it  has  been  the  care 
of  the  editor  to  rectify  these,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  critical . 
conjecture,  where  the  copies  universally  failed  him,  as  they 
did  in  most  of  the  errors  discovered  in  'Bishop  Lloyd's  edi- 
tion. In  some  few  instances  he  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  the  true  reference,  though  the 
corruption  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  any  the  most  distant 
resemblance  between  the  passages  compared  together. 
Cases  of  this  sort  indeed  did  not  often  occur;  so  that  a  very 
small  number  only  of  the  .old  references  are,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee,  omitted,  and  their  places  more  use* 
fpily  supplied. 

It  bad  been  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter*- 
bury,  that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  present 
editions  of  tte  Bible,  by  taking  in  a  number  of  additional 
references,  of  which  many  useful  ones,  as  he  supposed, 
niinrht  be  furnished  from  other  editions  referred  to  by  him, 
and  particularly  from  a  Scotch  edition,  of  which  the  present 
Vice-Chancellor  was  kind  enough  to  lend  a  copy.  The  re- 
ferences found  in  it,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous, 
having  been  severally  turned  to  and  examined,  such  of  them 
were  selected  as  the  editor  judged  most  pertinent,  together 
wiUi  Qtl^ers  that  occurred  from  his  own  reading  and  ob&erva* 
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tion.  In  doing  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  of 
mere  fanciful  allusions,  of  which  too  many  presented  them- 
selves in  the  before-named  Scotch  edition ;  and  to  adhere 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  former  col- 
lection made  by  Bishop  Lloyd ;  pointing  out  such  passages 
chiefly,  where  the  same  history  or  the  same  name  was  in-  I 
troducied,  the  same  matter  treated  of,  or  sentiment  express- 
ed, or  at  least  where  parallels  might  fairly  be  drawn ;  and. 
sometimes  where  a  similar  use  of  a  particular  word  or  exr 
pression  tended  to  illustrate  the  application  of  it,  on  anotiier 
occasion.  The  number  of  references  being  thus  augmented 
considerably,  the  collection  upon  the  whole  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  regarded  as  useful  in  the  light  of  a  concordance,  material 
as  weH  as  verbal,  always  at  hand. 

In  this  state  the  quarto  copy  was  sent  to  press ;  and  the 
first  proofs  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  both  text  and 
margin ;  after  which  the  second  proofs  were  again  read,  and 
generally  speaking  the  third  likewise;  not  to  mention  the 
frequent  revisions  of  proofs  besides,  which  are  common  in 
correcting  the  press.  This  proved  indeed  a  very  tiresome 
and  tedious  task;  but  was  not  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  was 
wished.  A  particular  attention  was  required  with  respect  to 
the  figures  belonging  to  the  marginal  references,  where 
errors  were  continually  creeping  in  after  a  manner  that  would 
appear  highly  astonishing  to  those,  who  have  never  been 
concerned  in  correcting  multitudes  of  figures,  as  they  came 
from  the  press. 

When  the  quarto  sheets  were  printed  off,  the  forms  were 
lengthened  out  in  order  to  make  up  the  folio  edition ;  in  do- 
ing which  the  parts  were  so  often  jumbled  together,  and  such 
confusion  introduced  by  misplacing  the  references,  and  mis- 
taking the  chronology,  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  than 
a  firesn  collation  of  the  whole  with  the  quarto  copy,  and  a 
repetition  of  almost  the  same  trouble  and  care  in  toe  revisal, 
and  in  making  up  the  running  titles  atiew,  as  had  been  used 
before.  But  the  editor  thinks  he  has  just  reason  to  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  opportunity  hereby  given  him  of  dis- 
covering and  correcting  some  few  trivial  inaccuracies,  which 
in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance  had  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
quarto  edition.  So  that  the  folio  edition  is  rendered  by  this 
somewhat  the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  and  therefore  more 
fit  to  be  recommended  for  a  standard  copy. 

The  editor  humbly  hopes  this  account  of  his  proceeding 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  board;  and  will  think  bis 
time  and  pains  not  ill-bestowed,  if  he  shall  have  succeeded 
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in  his  desire  of  giving  satbfaction  to  those  who  honoured 
him  with  the  empIoymeDt,  and.  of  contributing  in  any  wise 
to  God's  honour  and  the  public  utility. 

Hertford  CoUege^  B.  BUTOW. 

Oct.  25,  11 69. 

1769,  JVw. 


XUy.  Bcmtrks  on  tht  Huetiana  and  a  Pa^sagt  in  YvffL 

In  the  Huetiana  of  Mons.  Huet,  the  most  learned  bishop 
of  Avrancbes,  of  which  yon  are  now  publishing  a  tran^la* 
tion,  there  is  ah  eniendation  of  a  passage  in  \^gil  which 
has  met  with  general  applause.  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of 
the  ^neid  resembles  Venus  to  Harpalyce  the  Amazon^ 
whom  he  commends  for  her  swiftness  in  riding,  which  h* 
describes  thus: 

*-— TOlucremque  fuga  praBvertitur  Hebrum. 

^neid.  L  32L 

But,  says  Mons.  Huet,  is  there  any  wonder  in  Harpalyce's 
excelling  in  swiftness  the  current  of  a  river  which  was  no 
way  famous  for  any  extraordinary  property  in  that  respect, 
since  there  are  few  rivers^  which  a  person  on  foot,  in  his 
ordinary  way  of  walking,  will  not  outgo?  So  he  conjectures, 
we  should  read, 

yolucremque  fuga  praBvertitur  Eurum : 

J^nd  then  cite?  tijiro  or  three  passages  froin  the  same  author 
to  shew  that  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  give  ao  hyperbolical 
description  of  nimhleness,  either  in  horses  or  men,  ne  usually 
compare  it  to  the  whid,  and  particularly  to  the  east  wind* 
Huetiana  p.  142, 

The  emendation  was  so  fortunate  as  tp  please  Ruseus, 
who  accordingly  produces  it  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  ob« 
serves,  that  the  letters  in  Ijlebrus  and  Eurus  are  much  alike, 
and  that  Hebrus  is  a  river  of  Thrace  in  Europe,  whereas  the 
Amazons  lived  ih-  the  Asiatic  Thrace.  Jlu^eus  ad  locum. 
Vigneuil  Marville  also  espouses  the  emendation,  and  thinks 
it  a  most  happy  one,  as  the  river  Jlehrus,  according  to  ali 
the  geographers,  had  a  remarkably  slow  str^ain^  Mclan^s 
dif  im^Qir§  ct  d€  f^iUrature,  iii.  p.  i^V 
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But  now,  with  submission  to  these  learned  men,  this  ap- 
plauded emendation  appears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  a  sumr 
cient  foundation. 

First,  it  is  aeainst  all  the  rules  of  criticism,  to  substitute 
a  familiar  word,  such  as  Eurus^  in  the  place  of  a  proper 
name,  or  one  less  common. 

Secondly,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  the  poet,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Thressa  Harpafyce,  to  think  of  a  Thracian  river; 
and  as  to  the  distinction  oftbe  European  and  Asiatic  Thrace, 
remarked  by  De  la  Rue,  that  is  not  much  to  be  regarded, 
since  in  the  poet's  eye  Harpalyce  was  a  Thracian  of  some 
sort,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  unfitness,  or  impropriety,  in  the 
comparison,  as  I  suppose  there  may,  I  would  impute  it  to 
the  author's  inattention,  or  inaccuracy,  firom  which  no  author 
whatsoever  is  totally  exempt ;  and  upon  that  footing,  I  am 
against  making  any  alteration,  even  though  the  Hebrus  be  a 
very  slow  river;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  do  not  find  that 
any  one  MS.  authorises  us  to  do  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

mOjJpril  T.  Ro^. 


XLV.  On  Translation. — Mickle's  Lusiad. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  great  advantages  which  the  world  receives  from  the 
labours  of  eminent  and  learned  men,  are  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  our  pursuit  of  lite- 
rary knowledge,  we  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  the  means 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  attain  it.  The  chronologer,  the 
annalist,  the  dictionary  maker,  though  men  of  infinite  la- 
bour, and  some  genius,  must  not  expect  their  reward  in  that 
sort  of  gratitude  which  contributes  to  their  fame;  nay, 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  as  the  drudges  and  pio- 
neers of  literature,  to  smooth  the  way  for  others.  Nor  does 
it  fare  much  better  with  translators;  in  this  case,  the  oriffi- 
pal  author  engrosses  the  whole  applause.  A  man  reads  the 
translation  with  advantage  and  pleasure;  but  thinks  the 
eommonweaith  of  letters  no  more  indebted  to  the  person 
who  introduced  it  into  the  language,  than  to  the  printer  who 
printed,  or  to  the  bookseller  who  sells  the  book. 
From  whatever  cause  this  neglect  of  traoslaton  has  arisen; 
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whether  from  the  general  inferiority  of  translations  to  their 
originals,  or  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  a  translator  cannot 
be  a  good  poet,  (I  mean  here  to  speak  only  of  poetry)  it  is  n 
prejudice  that  has  done  much  liarm  to  literature,  by  pre- 
venting and  discouraging  those  who  are  best  able  to  turn 
their  studies  that  way.  How  commonly  does  the  world  ex«f 
daim,  when  any  translation  is  made  by  one  who  has  had  in- 
vention enough  to  compose  an  original  piece,  what  pity  it  is 
that  such  a  genius  should  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  trans-> 
lation ;  forgetting  that  the  genius  of  Pope  thought  it  no 
submission  to  translate  Homer,  nor  the  much  greater  genius 
of  Dryden  to  translate  Virgil. 

It  has  been  said  of  translators,  and  it  is,  I  think,  pretty 
nearly  the  truth,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  something 
like  what  they  translate,  i.  e.  should  be  almost  as  good  origind 
authors  as  those  they  translate;  and  if  we  duly  consider 
their  necessary  qualifications,  a  nice  judgment  to  distinguish 
and  preserve  all  the  beauties  of  their  original ;  a  capacity 
of  giving  to  the  manners  their  strong  and  lively  marks ;  to 
the  speeches  their  true  character  and  spirit;  to  the  senti-^ 
ments,  their  full  force  and  sublimity;  to  the  descriptions, 
their  natural  and  animated  colours;  besides  the  diction  and 
harmony  of  verse,  which  are  entirely  their  own ;  we  shall 
perceive,  that  the  great  distance  between  the  translator  and 
the  original  will  vanish,  and  be  ready  to  own  that  translation 
is  not  the  business  of  those  who  can  only  set  a  verse  upon 
its  feet,  and  tag  together  half  a  dozen  couplets. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  translator  to  make  his 
poem  read  like  an  original.  Now  this  can  never  be  attained 
by  a  literal  translation;  but  the  question  is,  what  latitude 
shaH  be  allowed  to  him?  This,  I  think,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  his  author.  In  translating  autnors  of  so  much 
judgment  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  cannot  follow  them  too 
closely,  if  he  preserves  their  fire  and  spirit.  Their  example- 
will  best  teach  him  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  figurative 
and  poetical;  when  to  rise  into  the  bold  and  sublime;  when 
to  be  humble  and  unadorned,  and  when  to  pay  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  that  imitative  harmony,  in  which  they  them«> 
^Ives  so  much  excel.  Yet  even  here,  he  must  often  cor« 
rect  the  idioms  which  are  become  obsolete  and  uncouth;  fa^ 
must  soften  the  spcieches  and  the  manners,  which  to  this 

Elite  age  would  appear  rude  and  coarse;  and  in  this  he  can 
guided  only  by  his  own  judgment.  But  in  poets  of  less 
emmence  he  may  use  greater  fiberties.  He  must  exercise 
his  taste  to  discover  their  defects^  and  his  art  to  conceal 
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them.  He  must  lend  them  spirit  where  they  are  dull,  anil 
correct  that  which  is  too  ardent.  He  mast  labour  to  heighten 
their  beauties,  and,  where  they  are  wanting,  he  may  ven- 
ture to  supply  them*  In  short,  I  apprehend  that  transla- 
tion will  bid  fairest  for  success,  which  has  most  intrinsic 
merit,  and  which  reads  most  like  an  original. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  per 
rusal  of  a  translation  lately  published  at  Oxford  by  Mr. 
Mickle;  who  has  ^ready  favoured  the  public  with  two  or 
three  original  pieces.  The  translation  I  mean,  is  the  first  book 
of  the  Lusiad,  a  Portuguese  Epic  Poem  in  ten  books,  written 
t>y  Camoens.  Its  subject  is  the  famous  and  useful  discovery 
of  the  £ast*Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  conduct  or  Vasco  He  Gania.  The  adventure^  of 
tbis  voyage  furnished  the  poet  with  real  incidents,  qiore 
l^eautiful  and  natural  than  fancy  could  have  framed :  and  for 
his  machinery  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pagan  system. 

This  celebrated  poem,  though  not  equal  to  the  first-r? te 
^pitcs  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  may  well  hold  a  dis<» 
tinguished  rank  among  the  second;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  behold  a  resolution  taken  of  rendering  it, 
into  English,  by  so  able  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  Con- 
cubine. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  this  translation,  was  firoip  ati 
extract  in  your  last  Magazine,  compared  with  the  old  trans- 
lation  of  Fanshawe:  the  latter  is  indeed  true  to  the  sense  of 
Camoens;  but  no  mqre  to  be  conipared  to  Mr.  Mickle's, 
than  a  prose  translation  of  the  iEneid  to  Drjden's.  If  jrou 
will  permit  me  to  give  an  opinion,  Mr.  Mickle^s  translation 
promises  well  to  stand  in  cofnpetition  with  any  made  in  the 
flnglish  language.  His  characters  are  weil  preserved  arni 
strongly  marked ;  \\%  speecl^ie^^  have  great  force  and  spirit^ 
bis  descriptions  are  mastfrly  and  sublimit;  his  verse  \% 
written  in  a  nervous  and  lofty  dict^op,  and  in  a  Que  harmony 
of  numbers.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  pro^u^e  afew  iqstance^ 
ftf  proofs  of  these  observations, 

Tlie  character  of  Mars  is  finely  dra^n  ;  and  a&  great  ^nd 
sublime  as  any  descriptipn  given  of  him  in  the  ^x^  classici^ 
1^  is  introduced  with  the  foUowing  Qoble  simile, 

• 
Thus  when  ^e  stcu'm  with  sudden  gust  invadea 
The  ancient  forest*s  deep  and  lofty  shades, 
The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rap^d  course | 
The  shattered  oaks  crash,  and  with  ecnoes  hoarse 
The  mountains  groan,  while  whirling  on  the  blast 
^hp  thick'ninff  leaves  a  g\oo^y  d^l'knes^  e^tji 
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8ach  was  the  tumult  of  the  blest  abodes, 
When  Mars,  high-towering  o'er  the  rival  gods 
Slept  forth :  stern  sparkles  from  his  eve-balls  glaoc'd} 
Ana  now,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  adrvahcM, 
O'er  bis  left  shoulder  his  broad  shield  he  throws. 
And  lifts  his  helm  above  bis  dreadful  brows : 
Bold  and  enragM  he  stands,  and  frowning  round 
Strikes  with  his  spearstafF  on  the  sounding  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  exceedingly  noble;  the,  last 
^ucumstance  particularly  is  finely  imagined; 

Heav'n  trembled,  and  the  light  turnM  pale         ■ 

The  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Phaeton,  is  highly  poetical, 
find  ends  sublimely, 

The  bending  rowers  on  their  features  bore, 
TThe  swarthy  marks  of  Phaeton's  fall  of  yore; 
When  flannng  lightning  scorchM  tjie  banks  of  Po, 
And  nations  blackenM  m  the  drea<^  overthrow. 

Aftter  describing  the  first  engageme|\t  wiflr  the  Indians^ 
the  poet  goes  on  thus : 

UnnnmberM  sea-fowl  rising  from  the  shore, 
Beat  round  in  whirls  at  every  cannon's  roar; 
Where  o'er  the  smoke  the  masts  tall  heads  appear, 
Hoverin?  they  scream,  then  dart  vrith  sudden  fear; 
On  trembling  wings  far  round  and.  round  they  ily. 
And  fill  with  dismal  clan^  their  native  sky. 
Thus  fled  in  rout  coafus'd  the  treacherous  Moors. 

The  turning  of  one  part  of  the  deseriptbn  into  a  simile 
and  illustration  of  the  other,  shews  great  address,  and  is  a 
Ibeaaty  of  a  new  and  singular  kind,  which  till  now  had  never 
a  place  in  any  poem. 

i  migbt  quote  many  other  beautiful  passages  in  this  trans- 
lation ;  particularly  the  fine  description  of  the  Night,  and 
that  charming  simile  of  the  Pilgrim;  but  I  omit  them,  that  1[ 
may  have  room  to  say  a  few  words  of  that  part  of  versifica- 
tion, which  is  usually  called  sentimental  harmony. 

By  sentimental  harmony,  I  mean  not  only  the  sound  of 
words,  considered  as  rough,  smooth,  broad,  soft,  &c.  but  also 
the  length  and  cadence  of  phrase,  adapted  to  any  ^senti- 
ment This  I  conceive  to  be  as  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  certain  rules,  as  the  science  or  music  is;  for  sound  itf 
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equally  the  object  of  both.  The  cadence  I  consider  as 
equivalent,  both  to  the  time,  and  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
notes;  and  the  rough,  broad,  soft  sound  of  words,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  forte  or  piano  of  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  a  good  treatise  were  composed  on  this  subject^ 
which  would  be  a  standard  rule,  not  only  for  composition, 
but  pronunciation.  If  the  narrow  limits  of  the  voice  in 
speech  be  mentioned  as  an  objection,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  music  does  not  enjoy  a  great  variety  of  expression ; 
and  that  the  passions  (of  gnef  or  joy,  for  example)  are  rather 
to  be  expressed  by  the  movement,  than  by  the  rising  or 
sinkinor  of  the  notes.  But  the  variety  of  sound  in  speech, 
is  not  less  than  of  notes  in  music.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  in  his  treatise  De  Compositione  Verborum,  says  the 
voice  in  speaking  may  rise  or  sink  two  notes  and  a  half  from 
its  pitch ;  each  of  which  is  capable  of  a  division,  even  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a  note,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  alge- 
bra; which  gives  no  less  than  forty  different  sounds.  A  dif- 
ference of  time  too  is  constituted,  both  by  the  long  and 
short  vowels,  and  by  every  consonant  that  enters  into  a  syl- 
lable, as  the  above-mentioned  author  has  clearly  proved;  so 
that  speech,  both  for  sound  and  time,  is  equal  m  variety, 
though  not  in  compass,  to  the  notes  of  music. 

Success  in  this  sentimental  harmony  constitutes  one 
great  difference  between  a  pleasing  and  a  disagreeable 
writer.  An  harmonious  composition  disguises  a  multitude 
of  faults.  A  nice  ear  then  is  as  necessary  to  a  fine  writer, 
as  to  s^  good  mnsiciaq:  it  is  the  only  rule  whereby  he  can 
judge  c^the  length,  the  cadence,  and  the  sound  of  phrase, 
that  is  best  adapted  to  express  particular  sentiments ;  and 
though  it  be  not  always  required  to  make  the  sound  iuxitate 
the  sentiment^  yet  a  writer  without  an  ear  will  be  continually 
\\\  danger  of  making  the  sound  counteract  it,  which  is  always 
tQ  be  avoided. 

This  imitation  of  the  sentiment  by  the  phrase,  belongs  t(» 
prose  writers  in  common  with  poets;  which  is  evident  nrom 
nence,  that  poets  in  attempting  it  sometimes  fall  into  prose, 
a  licence  not  to  be  allowed,  except  in  the  drama.  In  the 
above-mentioned  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  this  kind  of  imi«v 
tative  harmony  is  often  happily  attained^^  as  may  be  seen  ii^ 
tiie  following  instances. 

The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course, 

The  shatter'd  oaks  crash;  and  with  echoes  hoarsCj^ 

The  mountains  groan — P.  36. 

The  pxows,  {heir  speed  stopt,  o'er  the  surges  uod--P.41^ 
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The  watchman^s.carol  echoed  from  the  prows^ 

Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose — P.  44. 

There  wait;  and  sudden  on  the  heedless  foe 

Rush,  and  destroy  them  ere  thev  dread  the  blow. — P.  51« 

A  sudden  storm  she  raisM,  loud  nowPd  the  blast^ 

The  yard  ams  rattled,  and  each  groaning  mast 

Bended  beneath  the  weight* — P.  60. 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this  excellent  translation, 
with  a  fine  example  of  the  other  kind  of  imitative  harmony, 
which  is  produced  by  a  proper  choice  of  words  expressive 
of  the  subject  by  their  sound.  Arms  and  armour  are  mor^ 
full  J  represented  to  the  imagination  by  terms  of  a  bold  and 
jKViorous  tone:  accordingly  the  poet  in  the  following  der 
«cription  has  selected  such  words  as  are  composed  of  open 
and  broad  vowels,  joined  with  the  roughest  c5nsoiiants« 
The  description  in  itself  is  picturesque  and  masterly* 

Straut  as  he  spoke,  the  magazines  displayed 
*rheir  glorious  shew,  where,  tire  on  tire  inlaid. 
Appeared  of  glittering  steel  the  carabines. 
There  the  plumed  helms,  and  pondVous  brifi^andines; 
0*er  the  broad  buckler's  sculpturM  orbs  embossed, 
The  crooked  faulchions,  dreadful  blades,  were  crost; 
Here  clasping  greaves  and  plaited  mailquilts  strong, 
The  long  bows  here,  and  rattling  quivers  hung. 
And  like  a  grove  the  burnish'd  spears  were  seen. 
With  darts,  and  halberts  double  edg'd,  between; 
Here  dread  grenadoes  and  tremendous  bombs. 
With  deaths  ten  thousand  lurking  in  their  wombs; 
And  far  around  of  brown  and  dusky  red, 
The  pointed  piles  of  iron  balls  were  spread. 

\ni,Aug.  D.  Z. 


XLVL  On  the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors. 

Mr.  Urban, 
I  HAVE  often  thoug^ht,  that  if  a  collection  were  made  of 
the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors^  proceeding  merely  from 
forgetfulness  or  inattention,  it  would  fill  a  volume  much 
larger  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  upon  Vulgar  Etrors. 
A«  Gellius  has,  in  his  agreeable  manner,  given  us  several 
oversights  of  this  kind,  from  Varro,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Ne- 
poS|  Virffii,  and  others:  to  which  may  be  added,  a  siiuilar 
mie  of  Platttuff  in  £pidico,  A.  1.  S.  1. 
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E. .  UH  arma  suai  SiratippocUf    . 

T.  Pol  ilia  ed  hostes  tranffugeruiU.  "^ 

E.  Jrmanef  :.^^ 

T.  Atque  quidem  ciio. 

E,  Seriane  diets  futc  tu  f 

T.  Serio  inquam:  hostes  hahent* 

E.  Edepolfacinus  irnprobum. 

T.  At  Jam  aliifecerunt  idem. 

Erit  illi  ilia  resAonori. 

E.  2uif 

T.  Suia  antea  aliisfuH. 

E.  Mulciber  credo  arma  fecit,,  aua  hahutt  StratippacUt* 

Travolaverunt  ad  hostes,  turn  ille  prog^natus  Theti 

{Sine  perdat :  alia  apportabuni  ei  NemjUue* 

For  it  is  evident,  from  the  passage  in  Homer  here  alluded 
to,  that  the  arms  in  which  Patroclus  was  equipped  for  the 
field  and  which  Hector  despoiled  him  of^  were  not  made  by 
Vulcan :  it  being  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  themy  that 
Thetis  procured  from  that  God  a  new  suit  of  armour  for 
Achilles,  of  which  we  have  so  beautiful  a  description  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  not,  however,  clear,  w;he« 
ther  this  mistake  is  to  be  imputed  to  Plautus  himself,  or  was 
intended  by  that  accurate  pairiler  of  men  and  manners  for  a 
stroke  of  nature  in  the  character  of  Epidicus;  who,  as  a  ser- 
yant,  might  well  be  supposed  to  Jiave  but  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  and  therefore,  consistently  enough, 
to  make  such  a  blunder.  But  this  plea  cannot  be  urged  for 
that  oversight  of  Catullus,  which  has  been  remarked  by 
Strada,  and  before  him  by  Scaliger.  I  mean  that  palpable 
one  in  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis; 
where  he  pronounces  the  ship  that  sailed  upon  the  Ai*go- 
pautic  expedition  to  be  the  first  that  ever  put  to  sea. 

Ilia  rudem  cursu  prima  imbuit  AmphitrUen. 

And  a  few  lines  lower  clearly  confutes  himself,  in  the  Epi- 
sode of  Ariadne,  which  constitutes  the  principal  beauty  of 
that  poem : 

Thesea  cedentem  celeri  cum  classe  tuefur 
Indomitos  in  corde  ga^ens  Ariadim furores. 

Another  slip  of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  same  occasion 
too  as  this  last,  is  one  that  we  meet  with  in  Valerius  Fiac- 
cus.  This  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  first  book 
mentions  AEgyptian  and  Tyrian  Vessels  as  existing  at  the 
same  time  with  that  in  whicn  the  Argonauts  were  erabaifced; 
for  thus  he  makes  Neptune  ^pea-k^  when  going  to  allay  the 
storm  which  Boreas  had  raised : 


7%e  Saik  rf  Claudius  Etruscns.  Yf# 

.-■— —  Veniant  Phariae  Tyriaeque  carinte, 

Permissumque  puteAt 

Argonaut  L  v.  e4'>. 

Though  in  the  opening  of  it  he  had  celebrated  the  voyagf 
undertaken  by  those  heroes,  as  the  first  that  ever  was  made; 
and  of  course  the  fatidka  raits — the  vessel  that  carried 
them — ^as  the  first  that  had  encountered  the  dangers  of  th<^ 
i»cean : 

Prima  deCto  magnis  canimtis  freta  pervia  nautisi 
Fatidicamque  ratem  - 

Wigan^  Nov.  19.  O* 

1771,  Nov. 

!IXVIL  Martial  and  Statius  on  the*  Bath  of  Claudius  Bfnfteui. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  critics*  have  remarked  a  strange  disagreement  b6» 
tween  Martial  and  Statins,  in  the  elegant  descriptiona  which 
those  authors  have  given  of  the  Bath  of  Claudius  Etniscus; 
"but  not  one  of  them,  as  I  can  find,  hath  attempted  to  acconot 
for  it  Seethe  Epigram  de  Etrusci  Tbertnis,  Martial.  Hb. 
VL  42 ;  and  the  poem  entitled  Balneum  Etrusci,  Stat  'Sylv. 
lib.  L  5.  Martial  mentions  the  Ony^,  and  that  species  df 
variegated  marble,  which,  from  the  imaginary  resemblancR 
It  bore  to  the  spots  of  the  serpent,  Mras  named  Ophites^ 
among  the  decorations  of  this  Bath  : 

Siccos  pinguis  Onyx  anhelat  sestus — ^ 
Et  flamma  tenui  calent  Ophitse: 

^Scatius  in  express  terms  excludes  them  both. 

Moeret  Onyx  longe,  queriturque  exclusus  Ophites;, 

Now,  there  ^^[^^ears  to  me  no  other  way  of  clearing  up 
this  difference  between  the  two  poets,  but  by  attending  to 
the  different  nature  of  their  compositions.  That  of  Statins 
was  an  exteynpore  production,  thrown  off  hastily,  during  the 
course  of  an  entertainment,  at  Etruscus^s  table,  as  we  find 
by  his  appeal  to  Etrnscus  himself:  **  Ciaudii  Etrusci  testi- 
monium est,  qui  Balneolum  a  me  suum  intra  moram  ccensB 
recepit''  Praefat,  ad  Sylvar.  lib.  I.  .  And  it  is  evident  from 
other  passages  of  the.  Prefatory  Epistles  to  the  Sylvee,  tliat 
these  sudden  excursions  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
muse  of  Statius ;  which,  whatever  honour  they  might  reflect 

*  SeaCatper.  Qevartii  Papinianas  Lectiones,  and  Thomce  Stephens  Comment. 
in  ^tatii  SyWaj;  as  Also^  VhxcCBt  Cotlesso  ad  Martial.  Epigram  VL  48. 


tM  €ireek  tnscriptim  to  be  read  backwards^ 

axk  the  poet^s  abilities,  must  necessarily  subject  him  id 
frequent  mistakes.  Of  this,  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion appears  to  be  a  remarkable  instance:  for  I  make  no 
doubt,  that  Martial's  little  piece  on  the  same  subject, 
though  it  has  infinitely  less  poetiy,  has  abundantly  more 
truth  in  it;  not  being  like  the  other,  an  extempore  effusion. 
For,  that  this  poet  had  little  or  no  turn  for  such  sallies  of 
genius,  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  following  distich, 
lib.  XL  91. 

Lege  nimis  dura  convivam  scribere  versus 
Cogis,  Stella;  licet  scribere,  nempe  malos: 

Which  evidently  impliejs  a  consciousness,  that  he  could  not 
attempt  them  with  success.  This  will  appear  still  more 
probable,  if  with  some  critics  we  suppose  (what  the  subject 
seeois  to  authorise)  the  following  epigram  to  be  poinied 
against  Statins  under  the  name  of  Sabellus : 

Laudas  Balnea  versibus  trecentis 
Ccenantis  bene  Pontici,  Sabelle  : 
Vis  coetiare,  Sabelle,  non  lavari.      Martial,  lib.  IX.  20. 

For  then  the  ill-natured  fling  in  the  last  line  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  that  mortifying  truth,  the  versihiis  treceniisy  m  the 
first;  and  both  together  serve  to  intimate,  in  language 
more  intelligible  than  a  thousand  words,  the  envied  superi^ 
critif  of  this  same  fictitious  Sabellus  in  a  talent,  to  which  the 
Epigram  writer  was  sensible  that  himself  had  not  equal  pre- 
tensions. 

Wigan,  Dec.  17.  Q. 

mi,  Dec.  ^ 

XLVIII.  Greek  Inscription  to  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  seen  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  music,  com- 
posed by  the  famous  Mr.  William  Byrd,  (lately  revived, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Alcock,)  which  is  so  contrived,  that 
alt  the  parts  may  be  sung  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  following  curious  Greek  inscription, 
round  the  font,  in  the  church  at  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire; 
the  inserting  of  which,  in  your  useful  and  entertaining  Ma- 
gazine, will  oblige  many  of  your  constant  readers,  and  in 
particular,  your  humble  servant, 

Litchfieid  Close,  Dec,  1770.  J.  A. 

NITON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  OTIN. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated. 

Wash  the  sin^  not  only  the  face^ 


Greek  JtrMripim  to  6e  rtad  backwardi.  l6l 


Me.  UiiBAH^ 

THE  inscriptioil  irt  Sandbach  Chufch^  in  your  Supple* 
tbent,  is,  I  believe^  common  on  other  fonts ;  I  have  seen  it 
kt  Harlow  in  Essex;  and  I  think  elsewhere.  From  the  form 
of  the  font,  I  believe  the  conceit  is  invented  since  the  Re- 
formation, and  not  Monkish. 

The  comraon  adarc  about  which  your  correspondent  in^* 
quires  in  your  last  Magazine^ 

Quem  Jupiter  vult  perdere  prius  dementat, 

is  supposed  to  be  in  Ph»drus;  but  I  have  it  from  pretty 
|;ood  authority  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic  author^  but  a  say« 
Ipg  taken  up  and  used  at  random*  D.  H. 

Mr.  Urban, 

THAT  artificial  Greeic  line,  which  Is  sometimes  found 
tnritteD  upon  font8>  and  will  iread  the  same,  both  backward 
and  forward^ 

is  a  species  of  what  I  have  seen  called^  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  composing  the  like  fantastical  inscriptions, 
jDeviPs  VerjseT.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  those,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  to  be  imitated,  is  a  verse  I  find  in  Mis* 
son's  Voyage  to  Italy,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  676.  edit.  1714,  8vo. 

Sacrum  pinque  dabo,  non  macrum  sacrificabo. 

This,  at  the  Old  Cloister  of  S.  Marca  Novella,  at  Florence^ 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  Al^el  and  Cain.  The  above 
is  adapted  to  Abel,  but  read  ba^ward,  and  alterinfir  the- 
punctuation,  it  will  produce  a  Pentameter  applicable  to 
Cain^  thus 

Sacrificabo  macrum,  non  dabo  pinqu^  sacrum. 

This,  as  I  said,  appears  to  me  to  be  inimitable,  and  one 
tnay  challenge  the  whole  world,  I  appi^ehend,  to  produce 
the  like.  In  the  .first  place,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form  a  Latin  Hexameter,  which,  when  read  backward,  will 
give  us  a  Pentameter.  It  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  do 
this,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  ser»se. 

But  what  makes  it  most  wonderful  is,  that^in  the  third 
^lace,  kbe  eeose  i^  well  edapted  to  the  different  charactei^ 

VOL.  ii.  ^ 


|e3  Greek  uniLatifiAdaget         > 

of  the  parties  that  are  supposed  to  utter,  one  the  Hexameter, 
and  the  other  the  Pentameter,  viz.  Abel  and  Cain. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  will  chuse  to  spend  their  lime  in 
framing  a  like  gimcrack  upon  any  subject ;  but  I  am  really 
of  opinion  a  man  might  try  a  whole  year,  before  he  would 
be  able  to  succeed  as  well  as  the  monk  that  composed  the 
abore  line. 

I  am,  l^ir. 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  There  is  a  further  singularity  \n  the  verse  above,. 

which  I  was  near  omitting,  and  makes  it  still  more  arduous 

'%s^  and  remarkable.    The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  are  both 

Leonine  verses,  the  middle  and  the  ending  of  each  rhyn^ 

ing  to  one  another. 

1770,  Suppl 

177  i,  March,  June. 


XLIX.  The  Adage^  Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere^  &c.  illostrated. 

Mju  Urban, 

Though  the  trite  adage,  Suem  Jupiter  vultperdete^  Kc. 
Cionceruing  the  author  of  which  one  of  your  correspondents 
inquires,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancieot 
author,  the  sentiment  it  conveys  appears  to  be  commonly 
adopted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  There  is 
moreover  a  fragment  of  Publius  Syma  the  mimic,  as  I  find  it 
quoted  by  Grsevius  in  hia^Lectiones  Hesiods,  which  greadv 
re&embles  the  proverb  in  question,  '^  Fortuna  quern  vult 
perdere  stultum  facit"  The  same  critic  likewise  quotes 
four  lines  from  an  anonymous  Greek  author  which  coacaia 
a  similar  sentiment. 

Or»p  ya^  l^  }isuf4^y«v  jSXavlir  tifA, 
Tmta^  to  CBr^ft»Toi  l^afa^i^eu  f^tvctpf 
To»  9if  Tor  i^dXor  i*j  ik  tJ*  x**^  r^iwn 

The  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  seems  less  dmrseabto 
jwith  impiety  than  the  proverb  as  it  is  commonly  used  ;  the 
.¥.Qr4  /('/y^na  beiog  jess  oflPenslve  than  JupiUr^  supposing  it 
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to  mein  ihe  Supreme  Being,  and  the  phrase  stultum  facit  is 
Softer  than  devientat:  but  the  Greek  evidently  makes  th^ 
gods  the  efficient  causes  of  those  transgressions  for  which 
they  afterwards  punish  (^vtWlcir)  poor  mortals,  for  the  word 
r^rra  is  much  too  Strong  to  imply  a  bare  permission.  Grse-^ 
vius  indeed  attempts  to  defend  these  anci  other  passages,  of 
the  same  purport;  but  with  how  little  reason,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  in  Hesiod  which  occasioned  the  foregoing 
quotations.  Speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  strife  (iM^tfy)  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  the  poet  observes  that  the  nrst 


•  iTpXifAoy  r^  nanh  le^  K^ir  of  c^«i 


Hes.  op.  lin.  15«  ^^ 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  consistent 
scheme  of  theology  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  whatever 
we  may  in  those  of  the  philosophers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Ipswich.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  volume  for  1771,  one  of  your  constant  readers 
desires  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  to  inform  him 
in  what  original  Roman  author  the  common  adage 

Q.aem  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat, 

is  to  be  found.  D.  H.  intimates,  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic 
author,  but  a  saying  taken  up  and  used  at  random.  W.  W. 
believes  it  cannot  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient  author, 
though  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have,  as  he  has  shewn, 
commonly  adopted  the  sentiment.  We  may  safely  assert,  I 
presume,  that  it  is  not  in  any  truly  classic  author,  as  the  verb 
demento  will  not  be  found  in  any  writer  generally  esteemed 
such.  And  may  we  not  almost  as  safely  pronounce,  that, 
wherever  this  saying  is  to  be  found  verbatim,  it  is  only  $, 
translation  of  the  following  lines  of  Euripides,  which  occur 
iathe  Incertee Tragcediae,  as  published  by  Barnes? 

Tor  nif  KhJ^t  wfirot.     V.  4S6,  457. 

In  Barneses  note  upon  this  passage,  amcn^  other  re- 
ferences, jh«  adds, — ^'  Tale   quid  Paterculus   de  Variate 
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clade.**  Paterculus's  words  are  these :  "  Ita  sc  res  habet^  tit 
plerumque  deus,  fortunam  mutaturtls,  consilia  corrumpat"* 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  1  IS.— It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Duporti 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  at  p.  282  note,  absolutely 
translates  these  words  of  Euripides  by  the  common  adage 
which  has  giTen  occasion  to  these  hints  from, 

Your  constant  reader^ 
SepL2\,  1713.  L.  La 

111  \,  June 
1773,  Sept. 


L.  Critique  on  Virgil,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  wmc 
passages  in  Sillus  Italicus. 

Mil  Urban, 

The  excellent  author  of  the  Rambler  compares  the  silena 
ef  Dido  at  the  sight  of  JEneas  in  the  infernal  shades,  so 
elegantly  described  bv  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  th« 
iEneid,  with  that  of  Ajax  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey  j  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
much  more  highly  in  cliaracter.  He  intimates,  that  the 
silence  of  the  son  of  Telamon  was  Undoubtedly  founded  ia 
pride,  and  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
fects in  the  arts  of  eloquence;  justly  concluding.,  that  this 
sullen  taciturnity  bad  a  much  more  striking  effect,  and  con- 
"ireyed  a  stronger  idea  of  the  most  sovereign  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, "  than  any  words  which  so  rude  an  orator  could 
have  found."  To  this,  I  think,  may,  with  some  appearance 
of  reason,  be  added,  \%-hat  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
remarked  by  any  of  the  commentators,  that  this  hero  could 
not  but  recollect  his  having  been  foiled,  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in  his  contest  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  merely  by  the  superior  address  of  bis  word\) 
auugonist;  and  would  not  this  reflection  naturally  prevent 
him  from  having  now  recourse  to  the  same  weapon  to  sene 
the  purposes  of  his  resentment,  in  the  use  of  which,  he  had 
before  been  so  signally  defeated  ?  If  it  were  not  refining 
too  muchj  I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  Silius  Italicus  wai 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  particular  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  Ajax,  when  he  introduced  him  into  his  o^vn 
Elysium;  and  that  the  short,  characteristic  stroke,  in  which 
he  reprt;seuts  Sc ipio  as  admiring  the  lately  step  of  this  hero, 
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Ajacisque  gradum 

Miratur- 

Sil  Ital  XIII.  SOU 

was  borrowed  from  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  Elysium  of 
Homer. 

I  shall  not  dispute  with  The  Bambler  the  inferiority  of 
the  copy  exhibited  in  Virgil  to  the  original  of  his  great 
roaster,  the  Maeonian  bard;  but  must  venture  to  differ  from 
him,  though  not  without  great  diffidence  and  distrust  of  my 
own  opinion,  concerning  the  reason  on  which  this  inferiority 
is  principally  founded.  He  seems  to  think,  that  the  sight  of 
£neas,  instead  of  chaining  up  the  tongue  of  Dido,  and 
striking  her  speechless,  ought  to  have  produced  an  effect 
the  very  reverse  of  this:  it  should  have  roused  her  into 
clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation.  But^  with  submissicm 
to  the  judgment  of  this  admirable  writer,  he  seems,  herein, 
to  have  totally  mistaken  the  design  of  the  poet.  Virgil,  I 
apprehend,  by  the  behaviour  of  Dido  on  this  occasion,  in-> 
tended  to  represent  the  digniiy  of  her  resentment;  droppinj^ 
the  woman  in  her  to  -portray  the  queen : 

Ilia  solo  fixes  oculos  aversa  tenebat; 

Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 

Quam  si  dura  siiex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Considered  in  this  light,  is  not  her  fixed  attitude  and  con* 
femptuous  silence,  her  turning  away  from  iEoeas,  and  keep* 
ing  her  eyes  immoveably  rivetted  to  the  ground,  infinitely 
more  expressive  and  more  eloquent  than  all  the  powers  of 
language?  A  mere  female,  indeed,  would,  in  her  circum* 
istances,  have  railed  and  reproached ;  it  was  beneath  the 
queen  of  Carthage  to  do  either.  1  am  not,  however,  igno* 
runt  that  a  different  interpretation  has  been  given  of  this 
silence  of  hers,  by  an  anonymous  writer*  of  great  taste  and 
elegance,  who  imputes  it  to  "  the  conseioiisness  of  her  guilf^^^ 
and  her  consequent  ^^  shatne  on  finding  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  ynost  virtuous  of  all  women^  the  Cummin  SibyV^  This 
sense  of  the  passage,  though  supported  with  the  utmost  in* 
genuity  and  refinement,  does  not,  I  confess,  appear  to  me 
so  natural  as  that  before  mentioned ;  since  it  is  neither 
clear  how  Dido  could  possibly  have  any  knowledge  of  the 

^-      '  -f    ■  ■*     ■■  ■     I    '.         .  , I  ■■        -^ 

*  See  No.  VllT.  of  an  ingenious  and  entertaining  collcctioD  of  papers  o* 
sal»iecU  literary,  critical,  and  hamorons,  entitk-d,  'Hie  Old  Maid,  puUliabHI 
m  the  jfAx  i153y  and  reprinted  in  1*64. 
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Sibyl,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable,  that  the  sight  of  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  could  affect  her  so  sensibly  as 
that  of  ^neas,  who  had  been  the  author  of  her  greatest 
misfortunes,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  her  deatn. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy,  that  the  poet^  in' 
this  passage  might  possibly  design  to  hint  to  us,  in  bis  de- 
licate manner,  the  difference  between  the  states  of  the  /itp- 
tng  and  the  dead;  to  intimate,  that,  though  the  latter  may 
retain  all  the  passions  and  resentments*  to  which  they  were 
enslaved  upon  earth,  yet,  in  this  state  of  separate  beings, 
those  passions  can  only  prey  upon  the  spirits  that  entertain 
them,  and  so  much  the  more  keenly  as  they  are  now  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  gratifying,  or  giving  vent  to  them. 
The  duration  of  the  vicious  appetites  beyond  the  grave,  and 
their  attendance  on  the  soul  in  the  next  life,  is  a  favorite 
doctrine  of  Plato.  As  Virgil  was  a  great  admirer  of  this 
author,  and  has  evidently  adopted  his  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, his  shadowing  out  this  favorite  tenet  of  his  master, 
in  the  conduct  of  Dido,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  no  im^ 
probable  conjecture. 

Th6  affinity  of  the-subject  leads  me  to  touch  upon  a  point, 
which  I  have  frequently  canvassed  in  my  own  thoughts,  but 
could  never  yet  satisfactorily  clear  up.  I  mean  the  conduct 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  his  thirteenth  book ;  wherein,  after  con- 
veying his  hero  into  the  Elysian  fields,  in  imitation  of  bis 
great  original,  he  presents  him  with  a  view  of  several  of  the 
heroes  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  war : 

Inde  vero  stupet  .Sacide,  stupet  Hectorc  magno; 
Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
M irktur,  geminos  aspectans  L^TUS  Atridas, 
Jamque  Ithacum,  corde  sequantem  Pele'ia  facta: 

representing  him,  we  see,  as  gazing^  upon  the  others  with 
wonder  and  astoriishmenty  but  seized  With  joy^  which  appears 
to  me  utterly  misplaced,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  royal 
Grecian  brothers,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Priam,  and  consequently  of  £neas,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Scipio,  as  one  of  them,  affected  to  derive  the  glory 
of  their  origin.  The  poet  would,  surely,  with  much  mare 
propriety,  have  shewn  his  hero  expressing  his  satisfaction  on 
the  appearance  of  a  Trojan  chief.  And,  indeed,  he  awakens 


*  Cure  noB  ipsa  in  merte  relinquunt. 

JEB,  VL  ♦♦♦. 
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M  bur  attention,  and  prepares  us  for  some  such  pleasing 
mcident  a  few  lines  higher,  in  that  noble  encomium  upon 
Homer,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl ;  who, 
after  expatiating  to  Scipio  on  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
bard,  iudiciously  closes  the  whole  with  this  fine  stroke,  ad- 
nirably  calculated  to  recal  his  thoughts  (as  it  instantly  re« 
eals  ours)  to  his  Trojan  ancestors — ^namely,  that  the  muse 
of  this  divine  poet  had  likewise  immortalized  his  mother  coim* 
ity.  Tray: 

—  Et  VESTRAM  tulit  usque  ad  sidera  TROJAM. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  critical  reader, 
whether  these  words,  and  the  place  they  are  found  in,  dp 
not  naturally  make  him  expect  to  see  the  young  Roman  in« 
troduced  to  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dardan  race?  and 
whether  he  is  not  disappointed  to  find  the  poet  slurring  over 
the  name  of  Hector  with  the  same  undistinguishing  marks 
of  cursory  attention  as  that  of  Achilles, — ^stupet  £acide, 
stupet  Hectore  magno, — without  suiFering  it  to  excite  pe- 
culiar emotions  of  pleasure  and  admiration  in  the  breast  of 
Scipio;  and  still  more  so  to  behold  these  emotions  excited 
in  liim  by  the  appearance  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
Nestor  and  Ajax? 

Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectaus  la^tus  Atridas. 

If  these  may  be  deemed  improprieties^  and  certainly- they 
seem  to  be  such,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  total  omis^ 
sionqf  RomuliisanajSEneas? — ^The  poet,  in  order,  we  may 
presume,  to  animate  his  hero,  by  great  examples,  to  the 
pursuit  of  honest  fame,  selects  tlie  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  to  pass  in  review  before  him ;  and,  to  incite 
him,  as  a  Roman,  to  direct  that  passion  solely  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  to  make  that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  thence  to  expect  the  truest  and  most  durable  re- 
nown, points  out  to  him,  by  the  Sibyl,  a  group  of  his  im- 
mortal countrymen,  who,  devoting  their  labours  and  their 
lives  to  that  noble  end,  had  finished,  in  her  service,  the 
same  career  of  glory  that  he  was  himself  now  going  to  enter 
upon.  Is  it  not  reasonable  here  to  look  for,  do  we  not 
anxiously  expect  to  find,  at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  band 
of  Romans,  Mnezs  the  father  of  that  people,  and  Romulus 
the  foiwder  of  their  state?  It  id  true,  Laviniaand'Hersilia,  the 
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consorts  of  these  great  personages,  are  briefly  announced  bj 

the  Sibyl  9  the  first,  as  being  the  happy  instrument  of  unit-i 
ing  the  Trojans  and  the  Latines;  the  latter,  as  having 
eflected  d  work  no  less  salutary,  by  reconciling  the  Sabines 
to  the  Romans  after  their  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  grace  or  novelty  which  this  introduction 
oifemaU  characters  into  the  poet's  Elysium  may  justly  boast 
of,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  with  which  some  of 
them  are  touched  (those  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  in  parti? 
cular),  methinks  his  neglecting  to  bring  upon  the  scene  the 
two  most  distinguished  male  worthies  of  bis  country,  must  be. 
considered  as  a  capital  error;  especially  since  he  could  have 
found  an  employment  for  them,  so  excellently  adapted  tq 
their  situation  and  character;  for  would  there  not  have  been 
infinitely  more  propriety  in  ushering  in  Scipio  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Romulus  or  JEneas,  and  describing  him  a$ 
seeking  the  path  to  true  glory  at  their  mouth,  rather  than  at 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great? — ^There  was  so  striking  s^ 
contrast  between  that  monarch  and  the  young  Roman,  in 
the  vicious  unbridled  passions  of  the  one,  and  the  mild 
virtues,  the  amiable  well-regulated  affections  of  the  other; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  happy  a  resemblance  between  the 
latter  and  iEneas  in  particular,  in  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  each,  pz^/y  and  valour;  that  this  consideration 
alone,  one  would  think,  might  have  determined  the  poet  to 
send  him  with  that  inquiry  to  the  Trojan,  in  preference  of 
the  Grecian,  chief: 

•—  Similique  cupidine  rerum 
Pectora  nostra  calent,  qu»  te  via  scire  superbum 
Ad  decus,  et  summas  laudum  perduxerit  artes  ? 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  all  the 
heroes  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  those  two,  their  great 
progenitor  and  their  legislator^  to  represent  one  of  their  de- 
scendants as  tarnishing,  in  effect,  the  lustre  of  their  atchieve- 
ments,  and  tearing,  as  it  were,  the  laurels  from  their  brows, 
by  thus  placing  the  cromi  of  glory  on  the  head  of  the  King 
of  Macedon : 

■  Quanto  exsuperat  tua  gloria  cunctos 
Indubitata  duces! 

Kor  is  it  more  agreeable  to  poetical  probability,  than  to  the 
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model  held  oat  by  Virgil*,  or  to  the  truth  of  nature,  if  wo 
consider  the  indignant  republican  spirit,  and  stem  haughti* 
nessy  that  marked  the  Roman  character,  to  represent  one  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  that  name  as  holding  converse  with 
a  foreigner  and  a  king. 

I  will  venture,  yet  further,  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  thtf 
taunting  air  and  insult,  with  which  Scipio  accosts  Amilcar^ 
is  as  unworthy  of  him  as  a  man,  as  the  obsequious  courtly 
strain,  in  which  he  offers  incense  to  Alexander,  is  unbecom- 
ing him  as  a  Roman.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  \t 
his  address  to  Amilcar  be  a  blemish,  it  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
such  as  we  would  not  willingly  part  with ;  since  it  gives  the 
poett  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  to  great  advantage,  the 
terrible  graces  which  distinguish  this  fierce  and  imperious 
commander.  Having  learned,  from  the  conversation,  that  a 
general  havopk  anddestrxietkn  mariedthe  pjvgress  qfJnmbaVt 
arms  in  Italy y  the  disdainful  shade  stalks  majestically  away^ 
^fter  uttering  this  malignant  exultation : 

Q,uod  si  Laurentia  vastat 

Nunc  igni  regna,  et  Phrygias  res  verterc  ten  tat; 
O  pietas,  O  sancta  fides,  O  vera  propago, 
Atque  utinam  amissum  reparet  decus !  inde  citato 
Celsus  abit  gressu,  majorque  recessit  imago. 

Another  thin^,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  an  egregixnof 
Qoersight  in  this  author,  in  his  daring  to  try  his  hand  at  a 


*  .Sneas,  indeed,  as  decorum  required,  addresses  Dido ;  but  no  one  elte» 
except  his  friends  and  bis  countrymen^  Anchises,  Dciphobus,  and  Palinurus, 

-|>  It  amazes  one  to  observe  the  character  which  Scaligrr  gives  of  this  an* 
tHor:  «  Silium  expediamus,  quem  equidem  postremum  bonorum  poetarum 
existimo ;  quin  ne  poetam  quidem,  Non  oerros,  non  niimeros,  non  xpiritum 
habet.  Adeo  vero  ab  omni  veuere  alienus  est,  ut  nuUus  invenustior  sif -« 
Poetic,  lib.  VI.  cap.  6.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  critU 
cisni,  there  certainly  are  ftiany  indisputable  proofs  of  a  fine  genius,  and  ai| 
ele^nt  taste  in  various  parts  of  his  poem  :  in  those  beautiful  lines  on  the 
Power  of  Music,  in  the  eleventh,  book — the  £ncomJumon  Ennius  in  the  twclftl^ 
— that  on  Homer  in  the  thirteenth — the  strokes  npon  Vii^fl  and  Cicero  in  tha 
eighth — ^bnt  more  particularly  in  the  address  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  to  Seipi^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  book.  7*he  intelligent  reader  will,  probably^ 
think  the  judgment  of  that  critic  far  from  being  iufaUihle,  who  could  ba 
capable  o^pr^erring  Martial  to  Catullus,  and  off  pTonounciag  Fracastorius 
the  best  poet  qfter  Virgil.  Very  difi'erent  is  the  opinion  of  a  crjtic  of  another 
sort' ana  nsse;  firom  whose  sentence  in  these  matters,  there  lies  no  appeal: 
*'  Silium  Italicum,  poetam  meo  quidem  judicia  pr^ttantem.  Ciceroni*  apprime 
atudiceum  luisse,  &c." — ^Muret  Var.  Le'cU  Ub.  It.  cap.  14. 

*  Ub.  lit  cap.  185.  t  VU  Vt'  cap.  4. 
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•ketch  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  (which,  however,  has  tiothinj^ 
new  in  it  to  recommend  or  to  palliate  the  attempt)  when  the 
principal  outlines  of  their  character  had  been  pencilled  out 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  VirgiL  And  what  renders  this 
oversight  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  recent  contest 
between  Yitellins  and  Otho  afforded  the  noblest  character 
for  the  poets  Elysium,  by  the  death  of  the  latter ;  which  we 
find  making,  afterwards,  so  exquisitely  fine  a  figure  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  historian: 

Wigan,  Jpril  24.  Q, 

1772^  May, 


LI.  Critique  on  Shakespeare* 

Mr-  Urban, 

This  line  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Scene  L 

^*  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles^** 

has  given  great  offence  to  the  critics,  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  the  metaphor.  Mn  Pope  proposes  to  read 
siege  instead  of  sea;  and  bishop  Warburton  peremptorily 
proiK)unces»  "  Without  question  Shakespeare  wrote 

-*-t— Against  assail  of  troubles.** 

.  In  defence  of  the  text,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  ^schylus,  the 
-Athenian  Shakespesi^re,  froip  which  one  stroke  of  the  ima* 
gery  ipight  s^eip  to  have  been  Uteyajly  copied; 

V.  671, 
The  stormy  sea  of  dire  calamity: 

>nd  another,  in  which  the  figure  is,  certainly,  as  harsh  as 
that,r^"  To  take  arms  against  a  sea  pf  troubles:** 

V.  gio,  u. 

My  plaintive  words  in  vain  confusMIy  beat 
^^gaiu^t  the  '^w^s  of  k^t^ful  misery^ 
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1  ironld  noty  however,  be  supposed  to  offer  this  shmlarity 
mf  expression  as  an  argument,  that  Shakespeare  was  con- 
versant in  ^schylus ;  any  more  than  I  take  the  ^'  resem* 
blance,^'  which  some  critics  have  discovered,  ^'  between 
the  leading  ideas  of  Malvolio  in  the  Twelfth  Ni^t,  and 
those  of  Ainaschar  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,'* 
to  prove  him  acquainted  with  Arabic.  All  that  is  hereby 
intended  is,  to  shew,  from  the  example  of  a  genius  as  bojd 
uA  eccentric  as  his  own,  that  the  harsh  consh^tting  of  a 
meUtphor^  or  the  jumbling  of  different  oives  in  the  same  sen* 
tence,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  nor  a  sufficient  reason 
to  authorise  an  alteration  of  his  text.    . 

Wigan,  Sept.  23.  Q. 

1112^  Sept. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

IN  your  Magazine  for  S^tember,  I  produced  a  passage  or 
two  from  iEschylus,  to  prove,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  sin<p 
gobur  in  the  use  pf  this  metaphor,  "  A  sea  of  trotdfles^*^  with 
which  two  of  his  commentators  are  so  much  offended  as  to 
propose  each  a  different  emendation.  In  support  of  the 
text,  to  the  authority  of  the  old  Greek  bard,  may  be  added 
the  suffrages  of  two  modern  poets.  Baudius,  in  an  elegant 
copy  of  Ditin  Iambics,  written  fn  a  Jit  of  sickness,  and  ad-r 
dressed  to  hisfriendsy  has  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
where  we  fiud  an  expression  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
Shakespeare.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation,  not  doubting  but  every  reader  of  taste  wiU 
think  one  unnecessary. 

"^  ^^  Dulces  amici,  Baudius  vobis  abit 

Lubens  et  ultro,  patri^mque  cogitat, 
Perfonctus  hoc  errore  jam  portum  subit, 
Sacnxjue  morsu  figere  anchoram  parat. 
Vos,  SI  quid  in  me  dignum  amari  quod  foret 
Apiftstis  unquam,  prseter  hoc  iners  onus, 
Qnod  palpitat  nunc,  spiritu  pauxillulo 
IX>nante  vires,  et  vetante  adhuc  mori, 
Mox  funus  atque  fumus  ut  decesserit  , 

Animss  salillum,  ventuli  flabrum  levis; 
Ne,  quaeso,  ne  vos  error  in  fraudem  trahat 
FaUace  fucp  humanitatis  bUndiens,  . 
TJt  his  solu'tum  corporis  compagibus 
Me  funerali  lugeatis  neenia, 

Turpique  planctu:  quippe  turn  demum  firu^f ,         ^ 
Vita,  vocari  vita  qufl^  vcro  meret^ 
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Non  hsDC  mall  taberna,  eurarum  mare. 
Palaestra  luctus,  officina  cladiuniy 
Fomes  dolorum^  mors  (ut  absolTam)  mera, 
Quam  morte  nunc  relinquo  noa  ingratiis, 
.   Parere  pronQpta»  impjeratori  Deo, 
Cui  lailitat  gens  omnis  hsc  mortalium/^ 

Dommici  Baudii  Epistol.  Cent  I.  Epist  riiL 

We  meet  with  another  instance  of  the  same  metaphor, 
in  a  curious  modem  Greek  song,  which  the  very  ingenious 
M-  de  Guys  has  given  us^  in  his  Sentimental  Journey  through 
Greece,  (vol.  iii»  p.  SS,)  as  a  proof,  and  certainly  no  bad  one, 
that  ike  poetic  fire  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  altogether  exiin^ 
guished.  I  transcribe  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  pur- 
pose »  the  rest  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  and  page  referred 
10. 

Xrh  nEAArOS  THN  XTM<DOPX2N  f^i  l7fixUivw99  nea^t, 
M^  xi^ftara  voXKH*  kcu  fAwn^  riff  alm  atofttao'fiuu 

^  I  Struggle  with  all  tlie  misfortunes  of  nature,  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  misery.  Wandering,  floating  ra  tbi« 
IDcEAN  OF  DiSTftE^,  my  frail  bark  must  soon  be  over- 
whelmed. Contrary  impetuous  winds  raise  the  angry  waves^ 
which  besiege  me,  ana  urge  them  on  to  my  destruction.  I 
pant  for  breath  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog.** 

Wigan,  Nov.  20^  Qp 


Uy.  Critical  Eemarks  on  the  Trugedies  of  Seneca. 
Mr.  Urban, 

Jn  reading  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  I  lately  met  with  the  fed-* 
lowing  passage, 

Nee  Damas  trepidajit  Lnpos: 

Here.  Oet  v,  1057. 

which  I  "beg  l^aice  to  present  to  your  corfesfioudent  J,   Z. 
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lis  the  most  decisive  answer  to  the  questioa  proposed  by  hui| 
Mncerning  this  line  in  Juvenal : 

Et  nsotse  ad  lunam  /rqniBiii&KfaTundinis  unitrtmi. 

h  proves  the  propriety  of  the  common  reading-  beyond  m 
dodbt:  it  is  sl  case  in  point,  and  more  conclusive  than  a 
thousand  arguments  from  Mohgy.* 

I  mention  the  Hercules  Oetseus  as  a  tragedy  of  8eneca*s; 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  controversy  that  has  bee« 
moved  by  thectitics  about  the  authenticity  of  some  of  thm 
pieces,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  that  author.  TJus  tragedy,  in  particular,  has  been  pro* 
acribed  and  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner  by  the  elder 
Heinsius:  "  HaBCud  Herculemin  Oeta,'*'  says  he,  ^  quam  qui 
iSenecae  ascribunt,  judieti  aui  msegritateai  non  tuentur.^ 
And  again,  '^Sermo  arguit  longe  post  reliquas  scriptaBi. 
itaha  tihnmmf  indigna  Seneca  utroque^et  nihil  minus  qt«m 
Latina,  occurrunt'*  Dan.  Heinsii  Auimadvers.  in  Senecse 
Tragsed. — HeinsiansQ  earum  Editioni  adjunct*  pp.  550  and 
577.     Lipsius,  however,   has  aduiiued  it  into  £he  nam- 


4^  An  exeeUent  critic  has  thiKfibsenrAtion  coDcendng  the  oMtdogjf  qfUmgmt^g 
**  A  Z«atlB  water  would  say,  Jn  eo  prtslio  multum*  sanguinis  factum  eti,  {  i« 
ikai  iaitie  a  f'eai  deal  ^  blood  was  spxit]  ;  but  if  from  thence  any  one  fihoul4 
MMr  infer  that  ht  fliigfat  write,  is  «»  coavhio  miiidHm  tidi  factum  ^tt^  {in  thd 
mUertBinmeni  a  gnui  deal  qf  mae  wu  ^iU]^  be  would  pfocee4  i|poa  a  vvf 
wrong  BuppoMtion;  unlesfl  be  could  $i\'^  an  instance  of  the  expaes£icin.^ 
llarUaad'«  Remarks  on  the  Epistks  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  &c  p.  83. 

I  have  frequently  heard  Mr.  Pope's  bMcription  on  Shakespeare's  MonimieBC 
fa  Wesininfter-AJiibey  censured,  as  though  the  last  line  were  neithisr  jgo^A 
JLstxOf  nor  in  the  Ujoc  £|>itaph  stUe  and  taster 

Oulielmo  Shakespeare, 

Anno  po]»t  mortem  CXXIV, 

Amor  pttbUcua  posnit. 

J  therefore  aubmit  it  to  the  eritical  reader,  whether  the  following  pafoa^ 
l^m  Ovid  will,  or  will  not,  serve  to  remove  the  first  part  of  the  objectiei^ 
pad  bg  analogy^  to  estabUsh  the  phran  at  least  of  the  Inscription: 

Tempora  sacrata  mea  sunt  velata  corona, 
l?ublieus  invito  quam  favor  imposnit.    - 

Ep.  eac  PontOy  lib.  iv.  £p.  zhr.  v.  5S.' 

•  This  eicpression«sems  borrowed  from  the  Greek  mi/jm  Ifit,  an  instance  ojf 
vkicb  we  hnve  in  Euripides : 

Orett.  ▼.  40«. 
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\ex  of  those  which  he  ascribes  to  cm  of  the  Senecas) 
^  Pleirasque  ex  istis  Annaei  Seneca^  esse  fateor — sed  Seneoi 
flMPtoris:'*  and  his  admission  of  it  is  approved  by  Pontanus. 
^-  [See  J*  Lipsit  Animadvers.  in  Tragoedias  SeoecsB^  and  Jo. 
Isac.  PoQtani  de  Tragoediarum  Auctoribns  Prolegomenon^ 
annexed  to  the  edition  of  Seneca^s  Tn^edies,  published 
by  Scriveriusy  a«m  no/f5  vanorum.  Ley  den,  1620.]  Rutger** 
atus^  too,  seems  to  acknowledge  it  for  Seneca^s,  by  quoting 
ity  indifferently,  with  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  Troades, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  hand  of  that 
•utiior.  (See  Jani  Rutgersii  Yar.  Lect.  lib»  VL  cap.  17.) 

Wigmy  Oct.  23.  QU 

1772,  Oct. 


UVL  Critical  Renmsks  on  8<Mne  passages  in  V.  Faterculos  and# 
Petronius. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  always  suspected  z,  false  reading  in  a  passage,  of 
V.  Paterculus,  near  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where  that 
elegant  author  displays  so  much  judgment  in  tracing  out 
the  reasons  why  the  most  eminent  writers  of  (§reece  and 
Jtcmejlourishedy  respectiveh/y  in  or  about  the  same  ara,  and 
so  much  taste  in  ascertaining  and  distinguishing  their 
several  merits.  The  passage  I  mean  is  this:  "Nam,  nisi 
aspera  ac  rudia  repetas,  et  inventi  laudanda  nomine,  in  Ac* 
cio  circaque  eum  Romana  tragcedia  est ;  dulcesque  Latiot 
teporis  facetitt^  per  Caecilium,  Terentiumque,  et  Afraniunr, 
ftuppari  aetate  nituerunt."  Vel.  Paterc.  i.  17* — Now,  leporis 
/acetia  seems  to  b^  a  tautology,  unworthy  the  precision  of 
this  accurate  writer;  since  each  of  these  terms,  I  appre- 
hend, separately  denotes  those*  delicate  traits  of  wit,  those 
txguisite  sttvkes  of  pleasantly  a?id  hwnauri  in  a  word,  all  those 


*  "  Jam  tit  ad  UporeSf  ialet,  gratias,  et  venustaies  reniamus ;  certom  est, 
fere  omnes  eaa  toUi  a  ridiculot  qucmadmodum  ab  excessu  tollitar  rirtus* 
Quare  Terentio  ac  Menandro  tribuunt  leports  autiqui ;  Mlet  vero  HoratiusPlau- 
4o  cqnccdit,  verum  inurbanos,**  .Dan,  lleinsii  DiueriaL  Heiosiane  Ttrtnt, 
X'cmadiar,     £ditiohi  praefix.  p.  22.  ^  , 

••  Facetum  qaoque  non  tantum  circa  ridicula  optnor  con8i»terc.«— JDeoarii 
^»c  magis^  et  excuiUe  cigusdam  eUgantia  appellatioQem  pato.'* 

'         -     r  UuintiU  IntU  Or.  Ubr  iri.  cap.  S» 
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gracts  tf  eUgcatee  ami  politeness  cf  the  most  rained  facetious^ 
ness  cni  urianityy  so  essential  to  the  comic  muse,  which  the 
historian  meant  to  intimate  had  been  at  length  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  Umgiiagey  and,  at  one  and  the  same  period^ 
nearlif^  ahone  out  with  distinguished  lusti-e  in  those  thre^ 
Litin  poets.  Cicero,  it  is  evident,  frequently  uses  the 
words i^pos and j^ce/i^*  as  synonymous  expressions:  ^'Ve« 
rontamen,  ut  dicis^  Antoni,  multum  in  causis  perssepe  leporc 
^Jatetiis^  profici  vidi."  De  Orat.  ii.  54.  Again,  ^^Quis  est 
igitur,  qui  non  fateatur,  hoc  iepore,  atque  his  Jacetits^  non; 
minus  refutatum  esse  Brutum,'*  &c.  Ibid.  55.  And,  more 
particularly,  ^^  Etenim,  cum  duo  genera  sint  facetiarum^  ai-. 
terum  cquabiiiter  in  omnisermone  fusum,  alterum  peracu« 
turn  et  breve.'  Ibid.  54.  And,  ^*  Non  enim  fere  quisquam 
reperietur,  praster  hunc  [Crassum]  in  utroque  jg^enere  le*' 
ports  excellens,  et  illo,  quod  in  perpetuitate  sermonis^  et 
hoc  quod  in  celeritate  atque  dicto  est."  Ibid.  We  seq 
here  two  distinct  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  defined^- 
which  are  denoted,  indiscriminately y  by  the  tertnsfacetift  and 
Upas :  so  that  these  terms  had  clearly  the  samc\  significa<» 


*  Tms.  Quid  est  ?  Gka.  FaceU,  iepide,  hate,  nihil  supra.  ^ 

7Vr.  EuDttch.  Act.  iil  Sc.  U  S'U 

^  ■   ■  e»t  enim  Upontm  * 

*       Diterttts  pater,  v^cfacetiarum. 

Catuil,  adAsiniunii  ▼.  K 


-tuo  lepor0 


Inceastts^  Ucini,  facHiisque,, 

Id,  ad  lieinium,  V.  % 

■  '  ** 

'f  We  meet,  indeed,  with  ieposfacetuarum  in  two  passages  of  Cicero ;  <<  Lilian^* 

Att»  etiam  eKoarai  genere  urbanitatis^cf/iarura  quidam  Uposy  quo,  tanquaa 

sale,  pcrtperg'atur  omntsoratio.''  De  Orator.  1.  34.    And,  again,  in  his  de- 

•ciiptioa  of  the  oratorical  talents  of  Crassus:  '*  Erat  summa  gra vitas,  erat 

com  levitate  junctus  facctiarum,    et  urbanitatis  oratorius,   nonl  scurrilis» 

lepot.**    In  Brut.  143.  In  both  these  places  1  takefcrcetue  to  be  the  genut,  and 

l^or  the  ^tciet^  understanding  Cicero  to  intend,  in  the  first  passage,  a  cer« 

tain  gi*e€,  on  mr  qf  polUetuss  and  pleasantry ,  which  ought  to  animate  the  whole 

compositioD  ;  and,  in  the  latier,  a  certain  delicacy  ofwii,  an  elegance  qfraU/eqf 

mid  rkScuU,  hecomiag  the  dignity  qfthe  orator^  totally  different  from  tAe  cuar$4 

Jetts,  tkg  low  illiberal  humour  qfthe  droll  and  the  buffoon.     For  that  lepos  signifies 

fooMtiiiics  a  grac^ulnets,  a  gentility ^  a  politeness  of  mann^,  is  evident  likewisa 

from  Cicero:  <<  Festivitate  igitnr  et  facctiis,  inquain,  C  Julius,  L.  F.  et  snpe*' 

rioribns,   et  «qualibus  suis  omnibus  prxf^titit,  oratorque  fuit  mininie  ille 

quidem  Tehemens,  sed  nemo  unquam  urbanitate,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  suavT* 

tate  conditior.**     InBrnt.  177.    **  Vox,  gestus,  ct  omnis  actio  sine /e^oreJ* 

.jiWdk  23Sk     **  HttjttS  actio  non  satis  commendabat  orationcm  ;  in  hac  enioi 

s^tit  emi  c<q>iss,  in  ilia  autem  lepori^t  parum  "    lb.  940.     "  Omoisque  vit« 

Jepot,  «^%«innia  kilarftas,  laborumque  requies.**    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xx^ciJ 

••fb  T*  'HiM«  (MUftcsp  dfteroiina  the  mfuiniag  of  lepog  facctiarum;  'iWof 
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tioQ.  Instead  of  leporisy  therefc^e,  in  the  passage  und^r  con<« 
ndenition^  I  think  we  ought  to  read  sermonis;  and  am  con« 
firmed  in  this  opinion,  by  obsserying^  that  Ms  is  the  reading 
of  t|iat  learned  and  judicious  critic  Rutgersius,  in  his  quo- 
tation of  the  passage  on  a  different  occasion :  '^  Quare  VeU 
leius  Paterculus  libro  primo  Csecilio  ac  Terentio,  non  Plau« 
tuiD)  non  Naeviuniy  non  Lacinium,  aut  qutie  etiam  cog^tare 
putidum  sit,  Attilium  comitem  dat,  sed  Afranium;  dtdces^ 
fue  Laiini  Senncnis  Facetiaj  inquit,  per  Cacilium,  Tereiu 
tiumqucj  et  Afraniumj  suppari  ataft  floruerxauy  Rutgers. 
Van  Lect.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 

The  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  .who,  in  a  critique  on 
Plautus,  remarks,  from  Varro,  that  poet^s  facetia  sermonis^ 
lenders  this  reading  still  more  probable :  ^^  2uasdam  etiam 
^lias  [cQUKedias]  probatni  [Varro]  adAidus  sfyloni^FiLcetia 
Sermonis  Plauto  congruentisJ*^    A.  Gell.  Noct.  Att  iii.  3. 

There  is  an  erroneous  reading,  too,  I  think,  in  the  fo^ow* 
in^  fine  passage  of  Petronius's  Poem  on  the  Civil  War^ 
which>  according  to  my  judgment,  spoils  half  the  beauty 
of  it. 

^^  At  contra,  sedes  Erebi,  qua  rupta  dehiscit, 
Emergit  late  Ditis  chorus,  horrida  Erinnys, 
£t  Bellona  minax,  facibusque  armata  Megaera: 
Letumque,  insidiaaque,  et  lurida  mortis  iomgo. 

V.  253,  6. 

The  last  line  is  evidently  a  parody  of  two  passages  in  Virgil: 

•— —  ctrcumque  atrae  formidinis  ora, 
Jraque,  insidueque,  dei  comitatus,  aguntur. 

ilneid.  xii.  335« 

— ^  crudelis  ubique 
Luctus,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

Ibid.  ii.  Z69. 

But.  the  introduction  of  "the  ghastly  image  of  death** 
[Iw'ida  mortis  tmago]^  in  the  end  of  the  line,  after  "  Deatif 
himself*  [letuynqiie]  liad  been  introduced  in  the  beginning 
of  ity  is  so  idle,  unmeaning,  a  repetition,  ^o  tame,  and  so 

prOTB^  too,  the  propriety  of  this  consiruciion  of  those  words,  «v«n  ihougfb  wt 
'l«d  not  found  them  iu  this  form  of  construction  in  Cicero.  But,  I  tbink>  it  will  he 
^fficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  ioven&e  coustnictioa  of 
""^  "l,^^^i//atfdi<e^-^cxc€pt  that  saapected  reajij^.y^gn^ecottlgy.  .' 
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totally  unpoetical,  as  the  fire  and  force  of  Petronius,  with  the 
great  critical  abilities  he  possessed,  could  never  suffer  him 
to  admit  I,  therefore,  make  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  when 
he  adopted  one  of  Virgil's  shadowy  beings  \insidi(Rqtfje^^  he 
adopted  also  the  other  [irieque']^  deeming  the  latter  equally 
fit  to  figure  in  the  court  of  Pluto^  as  his  great  master  had  in 
the  reiiime  of  Mars.  Hence,  without  hesitation,  1  would 
read, 

Icseque,  insidiseque,  et  lurida  mortis  imago. 

TVigan,  Nov.  24-  Q. 

1772,  Nov. 


LIV.  Inquiry  as  to  the  real  Author  of  the  book  De  Imitatioju 

Ckristi, 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  controversy,  by  whom  the  cele- 
brated treatise  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  usually  attributed 
to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  was  written.  As  the  book,  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  has  been  printed  more .  than  forty  times*  in 
the  original  Latin,  and  near  sixty  times  been  translated  into 
modern  languages,  our  pains  may  not  be  wholly  misem- 
ployed in  inquiring  who  was  really  the  author  of  it. 

Some  of  the  first  editions,  it  is  said,  as  those  of  Brescia,  in 
1483,  and  Venice,  in  1501,  ascribe  the  work  to  St.  Bernard. 
In  an  inventory  of  books,  belonging  to  Monseigneur  Compte 
d*Angouleme,  and  of  Perigord,  dated  the  first  of  January, 
J  467,  there  is  mention  of  the  Imitation  of  St.  Bernard,  in  a 
vejy  old  letter;  a  proof  it  was  at  that  time  the  general 
opinion,  that  this  justly  admired  treatise  came  from  the  pen 
of  that  venerable  personage  ;  but  no  proof  seems  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  supposition.  St.  Bernard  was  imagined  to 
be  the  only  man  capable  of  such  a  work  at  that  time.  The 
name  of  St.  Francis,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Imitation, 
B.  III.  c.  xxxviii.  §  8,  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  error. 

But  the  most  probable  conjecture,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is,  that  Jean  Gersen,  abbot  of  Verceil,  was  the  true  author, 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  between  the  years  1231 


*-  Sm  H«ri?s  AmaniBtb.  p.  93.  Worth';ogtoo'«  K«mpis,  p.  S,  pf  e£ice. 
YOt.  U.  N 
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And  1240.  M.  Velare,  the  late  Paris  editor  of  «  Latin  aqrf 
French  edition,  has  favoured  the  public  with  a  disaeitatioa 
on  this  subject,  in  whidi  be  appears  aatisfiiotorily  to  prove, 
that  the  work  was  extant  before  the  thirteenth  centoiy.  A& 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Verceil,  from  a  copy  of  the  hmia^ 
Hotly  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  of  th« 
Congregation  of  Mount  Cassin. 

It  appears  from  two  passages  in  the  Imitation,  that  tb« 
author  was  a  monk,  <'  Vita  bont  monachi  crux  est,  et  dux 
paradisi,  L.  III.  c  xliL  §  5;  and,  in  L.  III.  c.  viii.  §  51,  he 
positively  acquaints  us  with  this  circumstance,  when  he 
places  hmiself  in  the  number  of  those  who  had  forsaken  all 
terrestrial  delights,  to  immure  themselves  in  a  cioyster, 
**  quibus  datum  est,  ut,  omnibus  abdicatis,  seculo  renun- 
cieot,  et  monasticam  vitam  asswnant."  Now  Thomas  k  Kem* 
pis  was  not  a  monk,  but  a  regular  canon,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Benedictines  always  esteem  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  monks;  on^tb«  other 
hand,  tlie  regular  canons  think  it  no  such  blessing. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  adduced,  is,  that, 
about  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  abbot  of  Verceil 
was  celebrated  as  a  great  master  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  pious  St.  Francis  of  Assise, 
Who  died  in  1226,  and  the  master  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,^ 
who  died  in  1231. 

M.  Velart  assures  us,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  an* 
cient  French  translation  of  the  book,  reprinted  at  Anvers, 
by  Martin  Lempereur,  about  the  year  1530.  It  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Metz,  who  ren- 
dered it  into  that  language  from  a  translation  in  the  German 
tongue,  not  being  able  after  much  pains,  to  procure  the 
Latm  original.  In  a^hort  preface,  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
he  tells  us,  that  this  version  in  German  v/afi  B^de  by  the 
pious  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  who,  according  to  Menfithen,  au- 
thor of  the  Dictionary,  flourished  in  1330.  Thus  it  ]|>laittly 
appears,  that  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  was  extant  evea 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Kempis. 

In  the  library  of  the  King,  at  Paris,  among  different  MSS. 
of  the  Imitation,  there  is  one  to  be  seen,  which  M.  Mello, 
who  died  in  1761,  and  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  ancient 
writings,  used  to  say,  appeared  to  be  written  about  the  year 
1300«  At  the  end,  in  the  same  hand-writing,  is  the  tract  de 
tribus  tabtniaculis ;  but  this  MS.  appears  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal, from  the  iuults  which  occur  in  it.   We  are,  therefore. 
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perhaps,  not  mistaken,  in  placing  the  Composition  about  the 
year  1230. 

A  MS.  examined  in  1671,  the  eighth  in  the  possession  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit,  in  Podolirone,  begins  thus,  '^  Incipit 
liber  Johannis  primus  de  contemptu  mundi.*'  The  famous 
MS.  of  Arone,  which  has  engae^ed  the  two  learned  Jesuits, 
Possevin  and  Bellarmin,  to  aaopt  the  opinion  that  Gersea 
was  the  author,  informs  us  of  njis  office  in  these  words: 
'^  Incipiunt  capitula  libri  primi  abbatis  Johannis  Gersen.** 
The  name  and  office  of  the  author  b  even  repeated  five 
times.  From  a  copy  printed  at  Venice,  in  1501,  we  learn 
of  wba,t  abbey  he  was  principal.  This  copy  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Catherine  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Cas- 
ain.  At  the  end  are  these  words:  *^  •K>hannis  Gersen,  Can- 
celiarii  Parisi^nsis,  de  contemptu  mundi,  libri  quatuot 
finiunt.'*  This  note  seems  to  be  added  by  the  printer:  but 
a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  remarks  in  the 
sajiiie  copy,  ^^  9unc  librum  non  compilavit  Johannes  Gersen^ 
sed  D.  Johannes,  abbas  VerceUensis,  ut  habetur  usque 
bodie  manuscriptjus  in  eadem  abbatia."  D.  Constantia 
Cajetan  saw  thi$  reqnark  in  1615,  and  quotes  it. 

In  a  letter  writjten  by  M.  du  Cange  to  M.  Dumont,  Coun* 
selior  at  Amiens,  dated  i7th  August,  I67I9  he  mentions, 
**  Th^t  he  had  be.en  at  the  conference  relating  to  Thomas  ^ 
Kempis,  and,  after  the  MS.  he  had  seen,  it  might  be  asserted, 
without  ha^sard  of  veracity,  that  the  work  was  written  by 
GeFsen.**  This  great  man,  says  M.  Velare,  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  this  matter,  that  he  always  cited  it  as  the  work  of 
the  truly  pious  Jenn  Gersen.  •  The"  above  passage  is  given 
from  the  original  letter,  which  M.  Daubignv  communicated^ 

Many  oth^r  pierces  have  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Kempis,  all  which  are  so  manifestly  inferior  to  the  Imita- 
tion, that  a  pei!son  who  has  read  them  once  will  have  little 
inclination  to  repeat  the  perusaK  It  appears,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  person  who  resided  thirty-four  years  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  that  he  transcribed  the  whole 
Bible:  ^'Scripsit  bibliam  nostram  totaliter,  et  alios  multos 
libroB,  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio.  Insuper  composuit  varies 
tractatulos,  ad  ssdificationem  juvenum.*'  He  uses  scripsit  for 
the  works  which  he  transcribed,  and  annpomit  for  xhosm 
which  he  composed. 

Thomas  a  idempis  lived,  when  a  youth,  at  Daventry,  in 
tite  botiseof  Fiorentius,  where,  with  other  young  men,  for 
a  subsistence,  as  printing  was  then  either  unknown,  or  in 
its  infant  state,  be  employed  much  of  his  time  in  traa- 
Bcripts  of  this  kind*    It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that^ 
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from  the  frequent  copies  of  the  Imitation  found  in  his  writ- 
ing, he  became  at  last  to  be  esteemed  the  original  compo- 
ser. To  detract  as  little  as  possible  from  his  praise,  though 
not  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  his  piety  and  zeal  must  en- 
dear liis  name  to  the  latest  times,  and,  by  his  indefatigable 
pains,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a  book  of  ge- 
nuine piety.  He  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  life*, 
exempt  from  those  corporeal  infirtnities  to  which  aged  per- 
sons^re  subject. 

Seb^tian  Castalio,  the  learned  editor  of  the  bible  so  justly 
celebraied,  who  died  in  1653,  gave  an  edition  of  the  Imita- 
tion in  elegant  Latin^  f<rhich  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed both  in  our  own  and  foreign  nations.  It  was  for- 
merly a  book  often  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  religious  treatises  were  more  in  fashion  than 
at  present  in  both  universities. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  early  attracted  the  fKJtlce  of  our 
countrymen.  A  translation  of  the  three  books,  Which,  in  the 
design  of  the  writer,  appears  to  comprehend  the  whole 
work,  was  published  by  a  clergyman  named  William  At- 
kinson, prior  to  the  reigrt  of  Henry  VIII.  but  he  omitted 
many  passages,  and  in  others  made  considerable  variations 
from  the  literal  sense.  The  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  the 
sacrament  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church,  was 
first  rendered  into  English  by  the  Lady.  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  Vil.  a  lady  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  rank,  than  for  those  amiable  qua- 
lities which  are  an  honour  to  the  female  sex,  and  whose 
beneficence  and  humility  deserve  general  imitation.  This 
fourth  book  was  printed  with  the  translation  of  AtkinsoUi 
just  mentioned,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  name  of  Gersen 
is  in  the  title  page. 

I  met,  by  accident,  lately,  with  a  copy  of  the  Imitation, 
printed  at  London  in  the  black  letter,  before  the  year  1546, 
intitled,  "  A  boke  newly  translated  out  of  Latyn  into  Eng- 
lishe,  called  the  Followenge  of  Christe."  The  introduction 
begins  thus;  "  Hereafter  followcthea  boke  callyd,  in  Latyn, 
Imitatio  Christi,  that  is  to  saye  in  Englyshe,  'The  Follow- 
enge of  Christe;  wherein  be  contayned  foure  lytell  bokes; 
which  boke,  as  some  men  afferme,  was  fyrst  madfe  and  com- 
pyled  in   Latyn,    by   the  famous  clerke,    Mayster  Johan 


*  PaTQe*9  Kcnipis,  preface.  lie  iras  in  the  ninety  iccond  year  of  hU  «;e 
whon  he  dieif,  and  y<'t  hii  eyes  were  not  dia*  as  wit  said  of  Mona.  Dr. 
Wi»rUiiB^tQn*i»  preface 
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Gersen,  Chancellour  of  Paris.'*  But  the  name  of  the  Chan- 
ceUor  of  Paris  was  Gerson,  not  Gersen,  and  he  died  in  1429, 
long  after  the  abbot  of  Verceil. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman^  who  has,  in  his  collec* 
tion/  a  book  of  prayers,  composed  by  Catherine  Parr, 
Queen  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  printed  in  the  black  letter, 
in  the  year  1545,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  translation 
of  some  select  passages  of  the  Imitation,  with  little  altera- 
tion; but  there  is  no  reference  either  to  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  even  the  title  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Strype,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  that  truly 
pious  and  amiable  princess. 

The  same  friend  is  also  possessed  of  a  good  translation  of 
this  book  by  Edward  Hake,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  in 
1568,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
translator  has  printed  only  three  books,  which  he  justly  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  whole  of  that  excellent  work,*  and  to 
which,  without  naming  any  author,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing title,  "  The  Imitation  or  following  of  Christ,  and  the 
Contemning  of  worldly  Vanities ;  whereunto,  as  springing 
out  of  the  same  roote,  we  have  adjoined  another  very  pretie 
Treatise,  intitled,  the  perpetual  Rejoice  of  the  Godly  even 
in  this  Lyfe." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  M.  Tlogers  attempted  another 
version  from  the  Latin,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bromley;  but  this  work  is  different  from  the  literal 
sense,  though  no  small  degree  of  time  and  assiduity  was 
employed  in  the  translation.  It  is  also  evident,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  version  of  Castalio,  and  not  the  original, 

There  have  been  several  translations  since,  of  different 
merit.  Dr.  Worthineton,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
his  countrymen,  from  a  high  opinion  of  this  spiritual 
treatise,  did  not  think  his  labour  ill  employed  in  a  transla- 
tion. It  was  first  printed  in  16  52,  and.ag'uin  in  1677,  and  is 
to  be  valuf^d  for  its  simplicity  and  faithfuhiessi 

Dean  Stanhope,  whose  Christian's  Pattern  has  procured  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  world,  as  a  translation  of  this 
treatise,  piay  rather  be  considered  as  a  loose  paraphrast, 
than  an  exact  translator.  His  work  is  more  varied  from  the 
original  than  that  by  Rogers,  already  spoken  of. 

The  last  translation  is  by  J.  Payne,  first  printed  in  octavo, 
1763,  and  since  in  duodecimo,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its  fidelity  and  elegance,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

TUe  iperit  of  the  Imitation  is  so  generally  acknowledged, 
dJi  to  make  any  encomium  in  this  place  ^UogcUicr  unni^ces- 
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sftiy.  Two  eminent  authors  oF  the  French  nation  have  teft 
to  posterity  their  opinions  of  the  book  in  the  following 
words:  viz.  "The  Imitation  is  the  finest  book  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  man  since  the  days  of  the 
evangelists:"  M.  de  Fontenelle's  Life  of  the  Great  <5or- 
neille. — *^  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  treatises  which  was  ever  composed.  Happy  the 
person,  who,  not  content  to  admire  its  beauties,  earnestly 
endeavours  to  reduce  its  precepts  to  practice  P^  M.  Leibnitz's 
Letters^  p.  77. 

I  am^  &c. 

1772,  Dec.  C. 


LV,  Saperiority  of  Shakespeare's  Description  of  Night* 

Mr.  Urban, 

Of  all  the  topics  on  which  the  poets,  ancient  and  modenif 
have  exercised  their  imagination,  and  vied,  as  it  were,  with 
each  other,  for  the  victory,  there  is  no  one  that  has  been 
more  generally  or  more  successfully  attempted,  than  the 
Description  of  the  Night.  Homer  and  Apollonius  among 
the  Greek,  Virgil  and  Statins  among  the  Roman  writers, 
seem  to  have  put  forth  all  their  strength  on  this  favourite 
argument;  and  have  each  found  their  several  admirers, 
who  have  weighed  and  adjusted  their  respective  pretensions 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  Great  as  their  merits  are,  I 
shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  critics,  venture  to  assert,  that 
they  have  all  been  eclipsed,  in  this  one  article,  by  the  poets 
of  our  own  nation.  The  copy  of  Homer's  Night-piece  has 
received  some  delicate  touches,  and  exquisite  heightening, 
from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  which  render  it  superior  to  the 
original ;  and  Shakespeare's  dreadful  description  in  Mac- 
beth (not  to  mention  the  pleasingly  picturesque  one  of  Mil- 
ton) infinitely  excels  all  that  have  preceded  it,  as  being  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  striking  images,  perhaps^  that  nature 
itself-can  afford,  or  poetic  fancy  can  form. 

Macbeth  solu$. 


•  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 


Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtainM  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  eflerings;  and  withered  murder 
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(AlarmM  by  his  centinel^  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides^  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost    ■  ■ 

T\m  is  truly  a  night  cf  horror.  We  see  here  one  half  tl^e 
globe  buried  in  the  profoundest  sleep,  except  the  three 
gremt  enemies  of  mankind^  lusty  witchcraft^  and  murder;  and 
them  too  waking  only  to  perpetrate  their  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. We  shudder  whilst  we  read.  We  look  round,  af- 
frighted and  alarmed,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
assassiii*s  dagger  lifted  against  us.  The  additional  horror, 
which  Mr.  Garrick's  inimitably-lawful  pronunciation  breathed 
over  this  soliloquy,  the  last  time  I  heard  fiira  repeat  it, 
threw  me  into  this  train  of  thinking,  &nd  occasioned  me,  at 
mv  return  home^  to  turn  to  the  several  descriptions  before 
alfuded  to,  and  to  some  other  celebrated  ones  of  our  En- 
glish authors.  Among  these,  t)one,  I  think,  approaches  so 
near  the  merit  of  Shakespeare^s,  as  that  of  Marston,  bis  con- 
teaiporary,  in  the  openmg  of  his  tragedy  called  Antonio's 
Revenue.  As  this  play  is  not  easily  to  bp  met  with,  I  shali 
traDscnbe  the  passage. 

Piero  solus, 

Ti^  yet  dead  nifflit:  yet  all  the  earfh  is  clou^ph^ 

In  the  dull,  lea^n  hand  of  snoring  sleep. 

No  breath  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  air. 

No  spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 

Save  howling  dogs,  night  crows,  and  screeching  owls; 

Save  meagre  ghosts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts. 

My  edition  of  this  play  is  of  the  year  1602:  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  doubted  but  Shakespeare  had  read  it,  before 
he  wrote  his  Macbeth;  probably  had  played  a  part  in  it, 
since  we  learn  from  Langbaine  [Catalogue  of  Dramatic  Au-k 
thors,  article  MARSTON],  that  all  Marston's  pieces  had  . 
been  performed,  and  *^  approved  by  the  audience  at  Blacks 
friars, '  It  is,  however,  very  observable,  that,  although  this? 
description  consists  of  so  many  just  and  natural  images,  and 
is  worked  up  in  such  strength  and  propriety  of  diction,  with 
some  of  the  most  expressive  and  characteristic  epitlicts  in 
the  English  language;  yet,  such  is  the  originality  of  Shake-* 
spea^'e^s  geniqs,  that  he  has  not  copied  even  a  single  image, 
(for  th^  ghost  is  only  introduced  by  way  of  simile),  iior 
adopted  more  than  one  epithet  in  his  own  description,  and 
(I^at  too  ha^  he^q  considerably  improved  ia  his  ban((s,  by  the 
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manner  in  which  he  has  applied  it.  Marston  confines  his 
ideas  to  the  night  alone,  and  this,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  he 
represents  as  being  actually /iktf</:  Shakespeare,  with  a  much 
bolder  flight  of  fancy,  extends  ihe  epithet  to  nature  herself; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  pro- 
priety and  truth,  qualifies  its  force  by  the  verb  he  makes  use 
of;  nature  seems  dead.  Dryden,  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  forcibleness  of  this  image,  has  transplanted  it  into  that 
well-known  description  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico: 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  nature* s  self  lay  dead: 

Where  it  constitutes  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  be* 
ing  equally  just  and  noble  in  itself,  and  rising  still  higher  in 
estimation,  from  a  comparison  with  the  many  concetti^  and 
affected  prettinesses  that  appear  in  the  succeeding  lines: 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head  ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreanis  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat. 

There  is  another  description  of  the  Night,  which  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired;  I  mean  that  of  Lee, 
in  his  Theodosius:  but.  had  one*  of  the  critics  who  has  no- 
ticed it  known  hoy^r  ereatly  it  is  indebted  to  Marscon's  for  its 
principal  beauties,  ne  would  not,  probably,  have  passed 
over  the  old  bard,  without  allowing  him  his  due  proportion 
of  praise : 

*Tis  night,  dead  night,  and  weary  nature  lies 
So  fast,  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise ; 
No  breath  of  wind  now  whispers  thro'  the  trees. 
No  noise  at  land,  nor  murmur  in  the  seas: 
Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  noon, 
No  wakeful  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon. 
Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  glide  with  horror  by. 
To  view  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie; 
The  ravens  perch,  and  no  presages  give. 
Nor  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  cleave; 
The  owls  forget  to  scream,  no  midnight  sound 
Calls  drowsy  echo  from  the  hoUpw  ground; 
In  vaults  the  walking  fires  extinguisb'd  lie. 
The  stars,  heav'n's  ccntry,  wink,  and  seem  to  die. 


^  Trapp,  in  his  notes  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEoeid. 
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Almost  every  image  is  evidently  taken  from  Marston ; 
that  of  the  star^s^  which  are  quaintly  termed  heaven's  ceniry^ 
is  froin  a  passage  of  the  old  poet,  no  less  quaint,  iu  the  same 
scene  with  his  Description  of  the  Night : 

You  horrid  scouts 

That  centinel  swart  night 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising,  that  Lee,  when  he 
was  copying,  should  omit  the  finest  image  in  the  whole — 
black  thoughts^  especially  si's  it  would  so  admirably  have 
suited  the  temper  and  situation  of  Varanes's  mind,  at  the 
time  the  poet  puts  these  beautiful  lines  into  his  mouthy 
-  which  is  just  before  he  destroys  himself. 

Caerhays^  near  Tregony^  in  Q. 

CofTiwall,  Jan.  27. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AS  one  of  your  correspondents  has  given  Shakespeare^s 
celebrated  Description  of  Night,  and  asserted  that  it  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  poet,  I  am  desirous,  by  means  of 
your  Magazine,  to  contrast  it  with'  a  passage  from  my  fa- 
vourite poet  Dr.  Young,  and  16t  the  impartial  public  deter- 
mine  which  has  the  preference. 

Macbeth  «?/mj. 

"  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate^s  offerings ;  and  wither'd  murder 
(AlarmM  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch),  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace^ 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost"  Shakespeare* 

Dr.  Young. 

"  Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence  hpw  dead!  and  darkness  how  profound! 
Nor  eje  nor  list'nin^  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps : — 'tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  pause!  prophetic  of  her  ena.'* 

Young. 
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Do  not  imagine  \  mean  to  detract  from  the  faoie  of  tbe 
immortal  Shakespedre,  by  tbe  above  parallel ;  I  hold  hita 
|n  too  mi^h  revei-ence  to  be  capable  oi  the  thought:  btit,  in 
my  opinion,  the  beauty  of  the  passage  cited  from  Macbeth 
consists  principally  in  the  happy  allusion  of  the  ifnagery  to 
^he  circumstances  of  Macbeth.  Dr.  Young^s  Description  of 
Night  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  considered  as  a 
generid  descHptibn ;  and  is  equally  so  in  wkatevet  circbm- 
stance  you  suppose  the  writer  to  be.  The  images  are 
atrone^  bold,  and  natural,  whether  thev  ere  put  into  the 
itooutb  of  a  murderer^  a  traveller^  or  a  phiUfsopher.-^lt  is  net 
$o  with  the  celebrated  speech  of  Macbeth;  the  chief  beauty 
there  arises  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker 
at  the  time,  AU  the  images,  though  sublime,  are  horrible, 
and  Sfuited  to  %he  mind  of  a  man  bent  on  a  horrid  design. 
It  is  uqnatural,  considered  merthf  as  a  Description  of  Night; 
but  considered  as  the  speech  ot  a  fnurderer^  just  about  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just  and 
natural:  and,  in  this  light  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant  it 
should  be  considered.  I  may  therefore  repeat,  without 
injustice  to  Shakespeare,  that  Dr.  Voung^s  Description  of 
Klght,  considered  merely  as  such,  is  much  more  natural  and 
sublime  than  Shakespeare^s ;  and  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
equalled  by  any  poet^  ancient  or  modern. 

I  acn>  your  constant  reader, 
Feb.  12,  1774,  ^  H.  L 

1774,  Jan.  Feb. 


LVL  Objecttpns  to  Pope's  Translatioo  of  Hjpmtr's  Description  of 

J^rghU  ■  •    ■  -  ' 

Mr.  Urba^t, 

Your  correspondent  Q.  says,  "the  cppy  of  HomcrV 
^ight-piece  has  received  some  delicate  touches,  andex- 

3uisiic  heightenings,  from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  whith  ren- 
er  it  superior  to  the  original."  I  happen  to  be  of  a  very 
different  opinion,  and  flatter  myself  most  of  your  readers 
Will  be  so  too,  when  they  compare  them  both^  and  consider 
what  I  shall  offer  in  arrest  of  jutigment. 

Or^naL 

^atnr  c^iv^fff-ia,  on  t  (TtAito  min^tf  en^f 


Tofis  Tramlation  ^Itm^r^s  Descriptim  tfi^igtd.  iSf 

n«rT«  ^f  T  ii^fTOM  ar^AT  7i79}9i  ^  Ti  9f*f*  9roi/«i#« 

Mr.  Pope's  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase^  is  as  fot<» 
lows : 

'<  As  when  the  moon>  refulgent  lamp  of  nighr^ 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  silver  ligbl» 
When  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene^ 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene^ 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  pknets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  deck  Uiq  shadowy  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise^ 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts jfivm  ail  the  sites; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  tiie  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  Hgtk.^ 

Here,  we  see,  five  Greek  lines  are  paraphrasticallir  ex« 
panded  into  twelve  English,  one  line  ih  Dormer  Oeing 
thought  sufficient  to  furnish  more  verses  in  the  laudscapiei 
or  nig^t  piece,  given  tis  by  his  translator,  thaa  are  to  be 
£>una  in  the  whole  i^imile  in  the  original.  But  this  is  not 
all: — It  is  not  only  a  paraphrase,  hut,  through  all  the  har- 
mony of  the  versification,  aT)d  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  ^ome  glaring  blemishes,  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  in  the  Greek.  In  particular,  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day  could  not  be  described  more  strongly 
than  this  moonlight  night  is  in  the  tine  printed  in  Italics; 
and  in  the  two  last  lines,  by  the  introduction  of  swains  in  the 

{)lural  number,  the  most  striking  allusion  in  the  simile  is 
ost:  theshepherdf  in  the  original,  being  Hector  himself, 
the  pastor  populorujUj  as  the  stars  are  the  thousand  fires  kind- 
led by  the  Trojans,  while  they  watched  their  tents.    Thus,  • 
in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  verse  982, 

*^  The  careful  ploughman  that  stands  doubting. 
Lest  oH  the  threshing-fioor  the  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff" 

is  the  angel  Grabriel,  who  is  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  Adan^ 
and  Eve. 

To  shew  that  all  the  same  ideas  mav  be  comprised  in 
neariy  the  same  number  of  lines  in  English^  accept  the 
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following,  for  which,  and  also  for  some  of  the  above  re- 
marks, 1  am  indebted  to  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious 
Mr-  Say.  ' 

As  in  still  air,  when  round  the  queen  of  night 
The  stars  appear,  in  cloudless  glory  bright, 
The  rock  remote,  the  hills  and  vales  are  seen. 
And  heaven  diffuses  an  immense  serene ; 
Thus,  while  each  star  with  rival  lustre  glows. 
The  sbepherd^s  heart  with  conscious  joy  overflows. 

Yours^  &c* 
1774,  Feb.  CuiTO, 


LVII.  Various  Descriptions  of  Night  compared. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  in  your  Magazine  for  Jan.  produced  several  De» 
scriptions  of  the  Night  from  the  works  of  our  English  poets, 
and  ventured  to  oppose  them  to  the  most  celebrated  ones 
of  the  ancients;  J  ought  to  have  added  to  the  number  that 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  poetic  excellence,  but  as  it  was, 
probably,  the  original  which  furnished  Marston  with  so  many 
just  and  natural  images ; 


The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve— 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon, 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  toredone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  Night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide ; 
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And  we  fairies  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 

Now  are  frolic 

Midsum.  N.  Dn*  Act  V.  Sc-  1.  2. 

Shakespeare,  it  is  evident,  had  no  need  to  dress  up  his 
description  in  Macbeth  with  imagery  culled  from  Antonio^s 
Revenge,  since  his  own  glowing  imagination  had  already, 
we  see,  in  a  prior  piece,  bodiedfarthihefornis  oj  things  un- 
krurwnj  and  adapted  them  to  the  occasion,  giving  to  airy  no^ 
thiTigs  a  local  habitation  a7id  a  name. 

The  two  last  lines  of  Dryden^s  description  in  th^  Cou«^ 
quest  of  Mexico  deserved  likewise  to  have  been  noticed : 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep ;  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

The  personification  of  lust  and  envy^  and  the  investing  of 
these  abstract  terms  with  the  attributes  of  the  living — the^ 
representing  of  them  as  laid  to  sleep-^shews  a  much  noblec 
flight  of  fancy  than  the  personification  of  silence  in  Apol* 
lonius, 

•r  that  of  sleep  in  Statiiis, 

totis  ubi  somnus  inertior  alis 

Defluit  in  terras,  mutumque  amplectitur  orbem : 

(though  this  latter  ima^e  of  sleep  brooding  with  wings  ex* 
pand^  oDcr  the  silent  glooCf  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly 
animated,  and  truly  poetical).  The  universal  stillness  ^nd 
composure  of  the  night  are  also  much  more  finely  and  for- 
cibly portrayed  in  this  short  moral  sketch  of  Drydcn,  which 
exhibits  the  two  most  wakeful  and  tormenting  paixsions  in* 
cident  to  human  nature  as  **  lulled  in  pleasing  slumber,'^ 
than  by  the  several  images  drawn  from  the  natural  world — 
the  silence  of  the  birds^  the  beasts,  the  trees^  the  rivers,  and 
the  5Az,-^hat  are  crowded  together  in  Statius's  description, 


*  This  play  wai  6r5t  printed  (nccordini^  to  Mr.  Capelf  s  accurate  table  of 
th«  edkioiui  of  Shakespeart**  piays)  in  1600;  Autonio's  Revenge  in  ICO^. 


t90  V4xniHis  Sescriftions  of  Night  ampauj^. 

^-—  tacet  omne  pecijt^^  volimre«qji|e»  fer^^uej 

*  Et  simulant  fessos;  cuira^  cacumii^^  sQinncMi: 
Nee  trucibus  fiuviia  id^eiB  somuis,  OGC>dit  borr^c 

♦  -Scfuoris,  et  ti«nm  majfijk  a^cji^i^  quie)»cju^; 

and  in  the  similari  though  greatly  superior  one  of  Virgil, 

No3t  erat,  et  placidum  earpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  sylvseque,  et  saeva  qui^rant 
iEquora:  cun  medjo  voliri^nter  sid^sa  lapsu: 
Cum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictseque  yolucre^ 
Qo«que  kcus  late  iiqmdos,  quflsque  aspera  dumjs 
Rura  tenent,  apmno  po^itsB  sub.  nocte  sileuti 
Leaibs^t  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborun. 

But  this,  is  not  all..  Tl^er^  i$  another  exquisite  beautj  in 
those  lines  of  Pryden,  arising  fitim  the  contrast  between 
the  restlessness,  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  misery  in  the 
breast  of  Pizarro  (who  utters  thepi)^  and  the.  profound  re« 
pose  and  tranquillity  of  all  nature  around: 

But  hoe  denies 

t  B<^  to  my  soul,,  and  shtmber  to  my  eyes. 

This  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  cridcs 
kave  admired  m  the  Medea  of  ApoUonius, 

and  that  copy  of  it  in  the  Dido  of  Virgil. 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phoehissa ;  neque  unqu.am 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 
Accipit 

The  Italiap  poets,  such  of  them  at  least  as  I  have  seen, 
have  struck  out  nothing  on  the  subject  of  night,  worthy  to 
sank  with  the  models  of  these  great  masters.^  Even  Tasso 
liimself  has  given  us  only  a  translation  (an  elegant  one  in« 
deed)  from  Virgil  in  the  following  beautifal  lines: 


*  Drydea  serms  to  have  taken  the  bint  of  two  quaint  fanciful  lines  ftwi 
the  second  and  fourth  verses  in  this  description  of  Statius : 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsff  head. 

Congest  of  Mexico* 
—  The  waves  more  faintly  roar, 
4nd  roU  ihenuelvet  atieep  upon. the  shore. 

HivalLadUu 
•   ^  Dry^en  h,  however,  indehtedfor  this  line  to  one  of  tiie  latin  poets; 
Kutla  quies  animo,  noUos  sopor;  ardua  amanti. 
VaLfke.VII.9H,dMi 


)£va  k  notte  aU'  }ior,  ck*  alto  ripo^ 

Haa  r^nde,  ^  i  ??Riv  e  pave?,  muto  il  moiido: 

Gij  aqimali  li^i^  c^  quei,  cheM  mar  ondoaoy, 

O  de*  liquifill  l?^gbi  a)ber^  H  fond<s 

E  cki  8^  gii^o^  IB  taaa,  o  la  o^afi^ra,  asooso^ 

£  i  piati  ^ujigelli  pe  r  ^hti^  prQ^o^(;h>9 

SoHp  H  s|^len|i^  c^*  seor^  ii^rori 

Sopian  gli  af&nni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuori, 

Th0  critical  reader  will  .perceive,  pn  qomparing  thU  dji^scr^-k 
tion  with  that  in  the  fourth  book  of  the^oeid^  before  given^ 
that  not  only  the  images,  but  the  expressions  tpo,  af  e  {tlmpst 
ItteraUy  copied  from  thence,  with  some  few  herghtenings 
from  the  hand  of  the  translator.  Thus  ^'  the  waves  and  the 
winds,"  Ponde  e  i  venii,  are  coupled  together  with,  perhaps, 
greater  prppriiety  in  the  cojpy,  thaA/ti^^.^u^^  ^gtAora^  <<  ^ 
woods  and  the  seas/^  are  m  the  original ;  though  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sava  ^tenant  of 
the  Maotoan  noct  is  infinitely  more  animated  and  charac* 
tftristac  than  (he  Aa/^  aton/ioi^  of  >tbe  Tuscan  one.  Tasso 
has  omitted  the  pleasing  pticturesfiue  image  of  the  <^  stacs** 
in  thtir  courses  [medio  volvuniur  smra.Upsu]^  bl^pily  istro*. 
duced  by  the  judicious  Vifgil,  W.  heigb^«9.4Pd  set  off  ih^ 
serenity  that  prevailed  throughout  the  heavens  as  well  as  the 
earth — that  is,  throughout  all  nature — on  that  particular  night 
he  is  describing,  in  order  to  contrast  it  the  more  strongly,  aa^ 
the  occasion  required,  with  the  discomposure  of  IMdo.  And  be 
has  supplied  its  place  with  the  vague  idea  of  a  general  stillneis 
of  the  globe, — e  parea  muto  il  mondo — borrowed,  as  it  should 
seem,  from,  the  mutumque  amplcctitur  orbem  of  Statins ;  but 
falls  much  below  his  original,  both  in  the  prosaic  turn  of  the 
expression  [/Mzrera],  and  in  the  application  of  the  image  it- 
sew;  which  being  a  general,  uncharacteristic  one,  thrust  in 
amidst  a  groupe  of  particular,  appropriated  imiLges — the 
silence  of  the  Tiktves,  the  winds,  &c. — loses  in  Tasso^s 
hands  all  the  graces  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Statins, 
where  it  is  properly  adapted  to  the  conciseness  of  the 
description,  and  the  ^general  turn  of  the  rest  of  the 
imagery.  The  seventh  line  of  Tasso,  sotto  il  silentio  dcr'  se^ 
ereti  horrori,  is,  indeed,  a  fine  improvement  upon  Virgil's 
somno  positit  sub  node  silenti;  it  is,  however,  indebted  for  its 
principal  beauty  toan  happy  union  of  the  ideas  suggested  bj 

*  Scandebat  roseo  tne6.\\  fatii^ia  cali 
Luna  jugo,  totis  ubt  somnitx  inert ior  alts 
Dcfluit  in  terras,  mutumquo  ampleciitur  orhem. 
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another  passage  of  this  author,  that  breathes  all  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  pure,  genuine  poetry — simvl  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  comparative  merit  of  Hoitier's 
nighUpiece,  and  the  copy  of  it  in  Pope's  translation.  The 
curious  reader  may  find  this  subject  bandied  with  great  in* 
genuity  by  two  eminent  writers;  Cooper  in  his  eleeant 
Letters  concerning  taste,  and  Melmoth  in  the  Letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzosbome. 

Qierhaes,  near  Tregonyy  in  ComwaU^  Q. 

Feb.  18. 

1774,  March. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a  passage  or  two  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
which  I  have  never  yet  seen  explained  to  my  satisfaction  by 
any  commentator.  In  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  King  thus  addresses 
himself  to  the  Prince,  his  nephew : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son ; 

to  which  Hamlet  (aside J  replies, 

,         A  little  nrare  than  kin^  and  less  than  kind. 

Bishop  Warburton,  without  the  least  necessity,  considers 
kind,  as  an  adjective;  having  first,  without  the  least  au« 
thority,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  text,  as  stiff*  as  it  i^ 
arbitrary : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  kind  my  son. 


*  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  forpet  the  frequent  nsc  of  the  epithet  coop 
hefcre  the  pronoun  possessive  in  this  author;  as  ^* good  my  Lord,"  "good my 
Liege,"  •*  goorf  my  Sovereign, »»  "good  my  Mother,"  &c.  &,c. — but  this  use 
of  the  addition  good  seems  to  have  been  ^  familittr  mode  qf  expression  m  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  as  may,  I  think,  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Ht«ry 
Vr.  3d.  Part,  Act  v.  So.  6. 

.  Gloc.  Good  day,  my  Lord!  what,  at  your  book  so  hard? 
King,  Ay,  my  good  Lord:  my  Lord,  I  should  say  rather; 
*Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Glostcr  and  good  devil  were  alike, 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore  nut  good  I^ord. 
And-crcn  iu  this  ini-erted  order  of  construction,  "good  my  lard/*  since  it  so 
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Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  kind  is  the  Teutonic  word  for 
child;  "Hamlet  therefore,"  says  he,  "  answers  with  pro« 
priety  to  the  titlq^  of  cousin  and  son^  which  the  king  had 
given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  cousin,  and  less 
Sian  sonJ*^  The  explanation  is  plausible ;  but  does  not,  I 
think,  come  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  text,  frittering 
away  all  the  smartness  and  sting  of  the  reply* 

I  have  always  supposed,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hahmef,  that 
"this  was  a  jproveroial  expression,"  of  very  ancient  date; 
and  have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Gorboduc,  a  tragedy,  written  by  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  first  printed  about  two  years  after  Shake- 
speare was  born,  1565.  Videna,  Gorboduc's  Queen,  Act  iv« 
Sc.  1.  thus  expresses  her  resentment  against  her  younger 
son  Porrex,  the  murderer  of  Ferrex,  her  elder  son : 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  this  damned  deed  hast  wrought^ 
Thouj  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  bye  the  same^ 
Traitor  to  kin  ayid  kind,  to  sire  and  me, 
To  thine  own  flesh,  and  traitor  to  thyself* 

A  passage  also  in  Shakespeare,  Kichard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1, 

* 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  nnth  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound-^ 

lerves  to  prove  the  truth  of  Hanmer's  observation,  that  this 
was  indeed  "a  proverbial  expression;"  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  when  he  adds,  "  known  in  former  times  for 
a  relation  so  confused  atf  d  blended,  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
fine it."  For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
word  kind,  which  occasions  all  the  difficulty,  in  the  passage^ 
above  produced,  uniformly  signifies  naturefas  may  still  far- 
ther appear,   by   comparing  them   with   the   quotations* 


freqaently  occurs  in  Shakespeare  in  tbat  order.  This  may*  haye  led  the 
learned  Bishop  into  a  mistake,  and  induced  him  to  believe,  that  the  epithet 
kimi  might  be  used  w.th  the  same  freedom^  *'  kindtnyKm-,'^  whereas,  though  w« 
do  frequently  meet  with  thmt  epithet  in  our  author  (Henry  V.  Act  iv.  So.  3. 
Henry  VI.  1st.  Part,  Act  iii.  Sc.l,andc|gewhcre),  yet  it  is  a)  ways  in  the  proper 
and  regular  form  of  construction  $  nor  can  there  bo  a  single  instance  pro« 
d needy  in  all  his  works,  where  it  is  placed  Ltifffrc  the  pronoun  po&sessive. 


.  A  father  ?  no  : 


Id  kittd  a  father,  not  id  kindliness. 

Gorboduc,  Act  i.  Sc.  !• 

And  eke  that  they,  whom  nature  hath  prepared 
In  time  to  take  my  place  in  princely  seat, 

VOL.  a.  o 
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bdow,  from  the  same  authors,  where  that  word  will  evidently 
admit  of  no  other  sense.  Hence  we  easily  discover  Ham-» 
let^s  meaning  to  be,  that  the  relation  whish  he  bore  to  the 
King,  his  uncle,  was  something  more  than  that  of  cousin^  or 
nephew — \a  little  more  than  ^m]^-the  King  having  now  mar- 
ried hi»  mother;  but  though  he  was  become  his  son  by  this 
marriage,  yet  was  his  new  relationship  still  inferior  to 
that  of  nature^  still  an  unnatural  one, — [and  less  than  kind] 
the  marriage  being  founded  in  two  unnatural  crimes,  murder 
and  incest ;  hereby  sarcastically  glancing  at  the  enormity  of 
the  king's  villainy,  who,  by  such  a  complication  of  vice,  was 
against  nature,  entitled  to  call  him  his  son^  as  well  as  his 
nephew,  or  cousin. 

The  other  passage  is  in  Act  i.  Sc.  8,  where  the  Ghost, 
describing  the  unprepared  state  in  which  be  was  hurried  by 


May  not  be  thought  for  their  unworihy  life. 
And  for  their  lawless  swerving  out  of  kind. 
Worthy  to  lose  what  law  and  kind  them  gave. 

Only  I  mean  to  shew  by  certain  rules. 
Which  kind  bath  graft  within  the  mind  of  maHj 
That  nature  hath  her  order  and  her  course. 


IHd.  3c  %, 


no. 


Ferrex,  my  Lord,  your  elder  son,  perhaps, 

Whom  kind  and  custom  gives  a  rightful  hope 

To  be  your  heir,  and  to  succeed  your  reign^ 

Shall  think,  &c.  Rid, 

This ''  kind  and  custom,"  and  the  "  law  and  kind,'^  in  the  pusagt  befoftf 
quoted,  are  afterwards  explained  by  law  and  nature^ 

Ferrex,  I  marvel  much  what  reason  led  the  King, 
My  fatl^er,  thus,  without  all  my  desert. 
To  rere  me  half  the  kingdom,  which  by  course 
Of  law  and  nature  should  remain  to  me. 

Ibid,  Act  ii.  Sc.  L 

But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  birdd,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind^ 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pr-eformed  faculties. 
To  monstrouB  quality  ■ 

JuL  GcuoTf  Act  i.  S6  9. 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious; 
Ami  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 

TU,  Andromc.  Act  ii.  Sc.  U 

You  must  think  this*  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  bis  kuuL 

Am,  CUop.kdr.Sc^ 
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his  brother  to  the  grave,  uses  the  term  unanneaVd.    The 
line,  in  Mr.  Capell's  edition,  runs  thus : 

Unfaouserd,  unanointed*,  unarmedCd. 

TTiis  word  has  been  variously  written,  and  variously  inter- 

Ereted: — Mwa/z^frf— importing,  according  to  Pope,  "  no 
nell  Tixng^^^^^  unknell'dy^  as  it  were,  or  ^^  unknolFd:^^^^ 
unaneaVdsigmfy'mg,  in  Theobald's  opinion,  '^  unanointed^ 
not  having  the  extreme  unction;  from  the  Teutonic  preposi« 
tion  aHj  and  ole^  i.  e.  oil : — and  unanneaPd^  "  that  is  (says 
Hanmer)  unprepared ;^^  because  to  anneal  metals  is  to  prepare 
them  in  manufacture: — Perhaps,. after  all,  the  proper  read- 
ing may  be  unannutdy  from  annulus  far/;^],  the  obvious 
signification  of  which  iSy^without  a  ring  on  the  finger.  Dr. . 
Ducarel,  in  a  curious  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  en* 
titled  "Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,"  &c.  shews 
it  to  have  been  the  general  practice  to  bury  our  ancient 
kings  with  rings  upon  their  fingers;  and  mentions  particu- 
larly the  will  of  Richard  II.  who  directs  that  he  would  be 
buried  in  this  manner,  according  to  royal  custom.  This  cus- 
tom might,  probably,  prevail  in  Denmark,  as  it  did  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  if  so,  wilt  serve  to  explain  this  passage, 
which  has  been  given  up  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  some  others 
of  the  critics,  and  has  proved  a  puzzle  to  all. 

CaerhaeSf  Cornwall^  Oct.  18,  Q, 

1774,  Oct 

Mr*  Urban, 

YOU  will  much  oblige  some  of  your  northern  readers 
by  inserting  in  your  collection  the  following  remarks  on  a 
difficult  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Scene  III.  Act  L 
Folio  Edit  Hemings  and  Condell.  1 685. 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
"  Unhouzzled,  disappointedy  unaneldf^ 

The  word  unaneld  has  perplexed  all  the  commentators: 


*  Dr.  Johnson  rdads  disappointedy  in  the  sense  of  vnprepared;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  poet  shonld  use  so  general  9.  tenn,  vrhen  be  is  specifying  the 
particular  kinds  of  preparation  the  King  wanted  vhen  Kent  to  the  grave, 
visj-  tlie  koite, — "  unhousl*d'* — confession  and  absolution — '*  no  reckoning  made,^* 
&c  —The  idea  of  his  general  unpreparedness  had  been  fully  expressed  in  the 
Uoe  preceding, 

"  Cw  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  siiiv'* 
O  2 
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ftope  explains  it  "  having  no  knell  rung." — Hantner  sup- 
poses it  to  signify  unprepared,  because  to  aimeal  metals  is 
to  prepare  them  in  manufacture.  Theobald,  indeed^ 
guessed  at  the  tfue  meaning,  but  his  explication  has  been 
invalidated  by  the  learned  Dn  Johnson,  who,  after  having 
given  the  ftotes  of  his  predecessors,  observes,  on  his  own 
authority,  "  that  it  is  a  difficult  passage,  ^nd  that  he  had 
not  by  his  inquiiy  beeti  able  to  satisfy  himself."  The  sub- 
sequent extract  from  a  very  scarce  and  curious  copy  of  Fa- 
bian's Chronicle,  printed  by  Pynsen,  1516,  seems  to  remove 
evefy  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  true  signification  of 
the  words  wihouseld  and  unaneld.  The  historian,  speaking 
of  Pope  Innocent's  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  has  these  words ;  "  Of  the  maner  of 
this  Enterdiccion  of  this  Lande  have  I  seen  dy  vefseopynyons, 
as  some  ther  be  that  save  that  the  Lande  was  enterdyted 
thorowly  and  the  Churchis  and  Housys  of  Relygyon  closyd, 
that  no  where  was  used  Masse,  nor  dyvyne  servyce,  by 
whiche  reason  none  of  the  VII.  Sacfamentis  all  this  terme 
shulde  be  mynystred  or  occupyed,  nor  Chylde  crystened, 
nor  Man  con/essydf  nor  marry ed;  but  it  was  not  so  strayght. 
For  there  were  dyverse  placys  in  Englond,  whiche  were  oc- 
cupyed with  dyvyne  Servyce  all  that  season  by  Lycence 
purchaced  than  or  before^  also  Chyldren  were  cr}'stenyd 
thoroughe  all  the  Lande  and  Men  houselyd  and  anelyd^^  Fol. 
14.  Septima  Pars  Johannis. 

The  Anelo-Saxon  noun-substantives  hustl  (the  eucharist) 
and  ele  (oil)  are  plainly  the  roots  of  these  last  quoted  com* 

f^ound  adjectives.  For  the  meaning  of  the  affix  an  to  the 
ast,  I  quote  Spelman's  Gloss,  in  loco.  **  Gtuin  et  dictioni- 
bus  (an)  adjungitur,  siquidem  vel  niajoris  notatiorm  gratia, 
vel  ad  singulare  altguid,  vel  imicum  demonstrandum.'^  Hence 
an^elyd  should  seem  to  signify  oiled  or  anointed  by  way  of 
eminence,  «.  e.  having  received  extreme  unction.  For  the 
confirmation  of  the  sense  given  here  there  is  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  in  the  passage.  The  historian  is  Mieak- 
ing  of  the  VII.  Sacraments,  and  he  expressly  names  nve  of 
them,  viz.  baptism,  marriage,  auricular  confession,  the 
eucharist,  and  extreme  miction. 

The  publishing  a  discovery  made  by  accident  cannot 
justly  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  rather  a  lucky  hit  to  have  stumbled  upon  » 

!>assage  that  leads  to  the  certain  investigation  of  that  which 
las  perplexed  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  text 
of  Shakespeare.  The  antiquary  is  desired  to  consult  the  edi- 
tion of  Fabian,  printed  by  Pynseo,  1516,  beAuse  there  arc 
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others,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  a  continuation  to  t\tt  end  of  Queen 
Mary,  London,  1559,  in  which  the  language  is  much  mo* 
demised.. — If  I  mistake  not,  our  poet  has  been  very  con- 
versant in  this  Chronicle — It  is  an  old  Gothic  pile  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which  he  seems  to  have  picked  many  of  his  foun- 
dation-stones. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  J.  B. 

1716,  March. 


Mr.  Urban, 

^  ABOUT  twelve  months  ago  I  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  your  means,  my  thoughts  on  that  passage  in  Hamlet, 

**  Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unaneled ;" 

in  vhich  *^  unanointed*'  seemed  to  me  a  gloss  or  explana^ 
tion  of  '^  unaneled/'  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  accordinglv  I  proposed  substituting  ^*  unap- 
pointed,"  not  Btted  at  all  points  oy  prayers,  confession,  and 
absolution.  I  ventured  to  suppose  that  ^^  unaneled**  was 
right,  as  it  came  near  the  original  word  i;u»m»  ;  but  did  not 
then  know,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions. 
See  Supplement  to  Mr^  Steevens^s  edition.  Nor  should  I 
{lave  troubled  you  again  on  the  same  subject,  had  I  not  said 
there,  that  I  remember  to  hav(S  read  much  the  same  words 
employed  in  recording  the  exit  pf  some  of  our  sovereigns: 
— I  should  have  said,  noblemen. 

Tlie  passage  that  I  had  in  my  mind  qccprs  in  a  magnifi- 
cent folio,  containing  an  account  of  the  several  families  tliat 
|iave  possessed  Drayton,  &c.  in  Nprtbampton^hire,  now  the 

estate  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  by Halsjpd.    As  tlie 

book  is  extremely  scarce'i^  I  shall  transcribe  a  curipus  pas- 
sage from  it. 

P.  218,  Deposition  of  Thomas  Merbury,  Esc]^.  about  tlie 
Earl  of  Mordaunt*s  death, 

**  Which  will  the  said  Mordaunte  (a  serjent  at  law)  then 


*  It  it  toDietimes  said,  thai  only  f^ve  copies  of  it  were  taken  oft;  vhich 
cannot  be  true;  as  there  arc  two  gopies  at  Draytoo,  one  in  the  Diikd 
of  J>evon8hire*s  possession,  one  in  the  ijarleian  Library,  one  not  lon^  ago  in 
a  circttlating  library  in  London,  and  one  among  Bishop  Moore's  books  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Cambridge,  marked  R.  I.  ^t  aqd  mpst  probably  mc^re  that  I 
l^ye  oot  heard  of. 

03 
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Tfti  to  the  seid  Erie,  when  he  w^  anoyUd^  and  in  extreoie 
peynes  of  detl^  soe  that  the  seid  Erie  neither  herdje,  nor 
understode,  what  the  seid  Mordaunt  red.^ 

I  suppose  the  will  was  read  while  he  was  in  anoylin^, 
^nd  in  extrerne,  &c.  so  that  he  could  npt  attend.  This 
happened  24th  March,  1498. 

P.  221.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Cade,  Clarke,  Parson  of 
Buck  worth. 

**  The  seid  Erie  prayed  and  required  this  deponent  that  he 
would  housel  him — and  he  answer-d,  my  Lora,  I  have  made 
cvVy  thing  in  full  redyness  to  go  to  mass,  if  ye  be  so  pleased^ 
and,  when  mass  is  done,  to  housel  you.  Ney,  s^id  toe  same 
Erte,  I  pray  let  me  not  tarry  so  long."  He  then  confesses 
&im,  absolves  him,  says  mass  in  the  chamber,  and  gives  him 
the  sacrament.  Afterwards  went  and  attended  on  high- 
mass  performed  by  the  Earl's  chaplain  in  the  chapel.  Was 
called  in  an  hurry  to  my  Lord  by  a  servant,  found  nay  I^rd 
(fUahmef  Jighted  a  fise  (pese  284.  perh.  peice)  of  wax  that 
was  hallowed,  and  said  these  words  following,  ^^  lu  manus 
fuaSy  Domine,  &c.  and  in  the  same  moment  the  said  Erie 
departed  to  God  out  of  this  present  lyfe  ;  and  thus  this  De- 
ponent left  the  deed  body  ot  the  said  Erie,  whose  soul  God 
absolve." 

P.  222.  Deposition  of  James  Walbef.  "The  seid  Erie  was 
^owsell'd  by  the  hands  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Cade.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priest  says  nothing  of  extreme 
unction,  or  will  read  at  that  time,  and  other  witnesses  pre- 
sent; and  though  he  says  he  found  and  left  my  Lord  all 
alone,  yet  a  servant  swears  that  he  staid  with  him  to  bis 
death.  This  servant  might  be  the  person  that  called  the 
priest ;  and  might  come  in  with  him,  and  stay  unnoticed. 

In  Leiand's  Collect.  &c.  4.  30i^.  last  edition,  the  said 
corpse  (of  H.  VII.)  assolled,  saying  this  collect,  Absolvi- 
tnus,  &c. 

We  have  therefore  here  at  least  two  words  that  maj^  stand 
instead  of  "  unanointed,"  viz.  unabsolved,  unassoiled ;  the 
nrst,  I  think,  rather  too  prosaic,  and  the  other  in  sound  too 
like  what  "  unancled"  means:  I  should,  therefore,  still 
prefer  "  unappointed,"  if  a  good  authority  for  the  use  of 
It  could  be  produced*;  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  properljf 
Jttted  out  for  a  journey  to  the  other  •world.    In  Lambard's 


^  bi.  Uie  folio  edition  io  th«  Editor^s  ponession,  the  Una  is  prmtcd  tbnst 
'^.  4Miou2aled,  4isap]KMiit«d,  iiBMeld.'> 


The  Latin  Adage^  /jicidis  in  Scjflkmy  S^c.  i9f» 

Topographical  Dictionaiy,  we  have,  p.  227,  Ryd  princely 
appomtea.  And  as  to  '^  uiianeled^*  for  unanoiUdj  it  ie  remark* 
able  that  absolve  is  written  assollj  asmly  and  assetled.  Le* 
land's  Itin.  1745,  iv.  164,  &a  and  Lambaid*s  Tap.  JKct.  p. 

384. 

me,  April 


LIX-  The  Latin  Adage^  Jncidis  in  Scyllam,  &c.  whence  taken.   ; 
MlU  UttBAN, 

The  following  transcript  from  Dr.  Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus, 
Tol.  ii.  page  151,  will  fully  account  for  a  Latin  adage  very 
frequently  quoted;  but,  I  believe,  not  commonly  attributed 
to  its  right  author.  It  will,  I  doubt  not^  be  acceptable  to 
Qiaay  of  your  curious  readers;  and  the  insertion  of  it  io 
your  iiext  iihgs^iue,  will  also  oblige, 

Your  constant  reader, 

M>V.  22.  ERASMOPflHiOS. 

<*  Galeottus  Martins  of  Narni,  who  died  A.D.  1476,  hath 
first  discovered  that  this  verse, 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

was  of  Philippus  Gualterus  in  his  Alexandreis.  *  Hoc  carmen,' 
says  he,  in  his  book  De  Doctrina  Promiscua,  cap.  28.  *  est 
Gualteri  Galli  de  gestis  Alexandri,  etnonvagum  prover* 
bium^  ut  quidem  non  omnino  indocti  meminerunt* — Pa- 
quier,  in  his  Becherches,  L.  iii.  c  29.  hath  since  made  thd 
same  remark.  This  Philippe  Gaultier  (called  de  Chatillon, 
though  bom  at  Lisle  in  Flanders)  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  W^  have  from  him,  amongst  other 
works,  his  poem  entitled  Alexandreis,  in  ten  books,  and  not 
in  nine,  as  says  J.  G.  Vossius  De  Poetis  Latinis,  p.  74.  Th$ 
verse  cited  above  is  in  L.  v.  301,  where  the  Poet  address- 
ing hinjself  to  Darius,  veho  flying  from  Alexander  fell  inta 
^e  hands  of  Bessus,  says; 

Quo  tendia  inertem. 
Rex  periture,  fugam  ?  Nescis,  heu  perditc,  nesci* 
Quern  fugias :  hostes  incurris,  dum  fugis  hostem. 
Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiensvitare  Charybdim. 
1 774,  iVw,  Menagiana,  T.  liL  1 SO.'^ 

o  4     ' 
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LX«  Of  names  retained  when  their  origin  is  disused* 

Mr.  Urban^ 

We  have  a  specie*  of  words  in  our  language,  that  is,  cer- 
tain names  of  things,  which,  being  originally  derived  and 
bon^wed  from  customs  and  practices^  now  disused,  carry 
with  them  an  air  of  impropriety^  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
their  etymology  is,  in  many  cases,  very  greatly  obscured. 
To  ejfpfain  my  meaning  by  an  example — the  word  minstei^ 
in  Saxon,  minstre,  from  the  Latin  monasterium^  we  apply  very 
generally  to  our  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  as  when 
we  say  York^minster,  or  Southwell'minster ;  and  yet  these 
churches  are  at  present  very  far  from  having  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  monasteries  in  them.  But  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thoresby,  the  famous  Leeds  antic^uary,  are  so  pertinent  to 
the  subject,  that  I  shall  here  ti*anscribe  them,  as  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  preamble  to  the  follow** 
ing  list  or  catalogue. 

<^  Rtasoa  telU  us,*'  says  this  gentleman,  ^'  th^ty  before 
the  use  of  metals  was  tound  out,  the  Aborigines  in  each 
country  would  make  u^^  of  stoqes,  flints,  shells,  bones«  &c. 
formed,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  the  various  use$ 
they  designed  them ;  and  it  is  usual  for  such  instruments  or 
utensils  gratefully  to  retain,  even  in  different  languages, 
the  memory  of  the  matter  they  were  first  made  ol^  as  cor^* 
learey  a  spoon,  (tho'  of  fnetal)  because  cockle-shells  were  first 
used  for  that  purpose.  So  candle-stickf  or  staff  {fox  it  is  «i«-r 
die  stak  in  the  Saxon  monuments) ;  so  likewise  hooks  (Amos 
iv.  2.)  in  the  original,  is  thorns^  with  which  they  used  to 
pierce  fish,  before  they  had  the  skill  of  applying  iron  to 
that  use.  And,  to  give  but  one  instance  more,  the  sharp 
knives  (Josh.  v.  2.)  used  in  circumcision,  are,  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  (who  received  their  very  names  from  the  weapon 
called  sex^  or  seax,  ciUter^  gladius)  stiled  stenene  sex^  (Mr. 
Tfawaites's  Sax.  Hept,)  which  in  the  original  is  knivesqfftinty 
which  is  more  agreeable  both  to  those  parts  of  the  world, 
where  there  was  but  little  iron,  and  to  that  operation, 
wherein  the  Jewish  Doctors  say  that  sharp  flints  or  stones 
were  used*.'* 

All  I  shall  add  to  these  learned  and  judicious  observations. 


*  Mr.  Tborosby,  in  LclaAd*s  Itinerary,  vol.  It.  p.  7.  Sc«  also  his  Museum, 
f .  566,  where  the  saue  Is  repeated* 
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is,  that  the  horn  was  anciently  used  for  a  drinking  vessel,  as 
indeed  it  still  is  in  many  country  places,  and  retained  the 
name  of  a  horn,  though  made  of  richer  materials ;  whence 
Athenaeus,  from  Pindar,  says,  t|  k^^iw  xt^rw  viroirli;,  drinks 
ing  out  of  silver  horns* ;  and  that,  to  the  list  which  is  intend^ 
edto  follow,  many  names  of  places  in  England  might  be  an« 
nexed,  which  are  formed  from  the  religious  houses  that 
once  there  subsisted,  but  are  now  no  more :  as  Monks* Hor-» 
ton,  Monks-Risborough,  &c.  Warminster,  Westminster, 
&c.  Abbots- Lan^ley,  Abbots-Bromley,  &c.  Many  towns 
are  also  denominated  from  saints,  with  whom  we  have 
at  this  day  no  concern,  as  St.  Albans's,  St  Edmundsbury, 
St.  Neot's,-  St.  Ive's,  &c.  and  again,  that  some  saints,  m 
great  esteem  anciently,  no  doubt,  are,  at  this  time,  so 
rarely  heard  of,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
^metimes  to  investigate  them. — I  now  go  on  to  the  list. 

The  Bark. 

By  this  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  meant  the  can* 
41e-box,  which  hangs  in  the  common  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends,  or  pieces  of  candles.  The  reason  of 
^he  name  is,  that,  at  first,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  bark  nailed 
up  against  the  w^ll,  as  sometimes  one  sees  it  now  at  this 
dav;  but,  in  other  houses,  it  still  retains  the  name,  though 
it  be  made  of  better  materials,  of  brass  or  tin. 

BORSUOLDER. 

In  the  ancient  police  of  this  kingdom,  established,  as  sup-* 
posed,  by  King  iElfred,  the  counties  were  divided  into 
hundreds  and  tithings,  so  that  every  man  lived  in  some 
tithing.  And  **  that,"  says  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  famous 
Kentish  antiquary,  "  which  in  the  West  Country,  was  at 
that  time,  and  yet  is,  called  a  tithingj  is,  in  Kent,  termed 
a  borffw,  of  the  Saxon  word  borh,  which  signifyeth  a  pledge^ 
or  a  suretye;  and  the  chief  of  these  pledges,  which  the 
western  men  [and  we  may  add  the  northern  men]  call  a 
tithingman^  they  of  Kent  name  a  borsholdeTf  of  the  SaxoQ 
words  borhes  ealder^  that  is  to  say,  the  mo^t  ancient,  or 
elder,  of  the  pledges.f"    The  borsholder  answers  in  som^ 


*  Atheneus,  Lib.  ii. 

f  J^ambarde's  Perambulation  qf  KQiit,  p.  97. 
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respects  to  the  petty  constable,  and  the  name  is  still  con« 
tinued  in  Kent^  though  King  ^ired's  estahliiliiBent  is  now 
grown  obsolete. 

A  Broom. 

This  was  formerly  made  of  the  shrub  of  that  name, 
but  is  now  applied  to  implements  of  the  same  use,  though 
fuade  o£  birchen  twigs^  or  hogs'  bristles. 

Napier's^  or  Neper's  Bo2f£S, 

These  are  an  instrument,  invented  by  J.  Neper,  Baron  of 
Mer^histon,  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  large  numbers;  and  they 
keep  the  name  of  bones^  though  they  are  usually  made  of 
box;  the  first  set,  no  doubt,  as  made  by  his  Lordship,  were 
of  bone. 

Bake-stone. 

The  bake-stone  used  in  the  north  for  baking  of  oat*cakea 
was  at  first  of  stone;  and  thence  took  its  name.  It  is  now 
sometimes  made  of  sow  metaJ,  but  nevertheless  is  still 
palled  a  bake-stone;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
stones  are  now  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

BONFIR£« 

This  is  so  oalled  i^K:ording  to  Mr.  B^gford,  in  his  letter  to 
T.  Heame,  (Leland's  Collection,  I.  p,  LXXVl.)  because  it 
was  originally  made  of  bones.  See  also  Bourne,  Antiq^ 
Vulg.  p.  215.  and  T.  Hearne's  Praef.  ad  Gql.  Neubrig.  Hist, 
p.  LXXIL  However,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  occasion  of  this  name,  since  Stowe  says,  (Survey 
of  London,  p.  307.  edit.  1754.)  speaking  of  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  the  tables  there  set  out  with  sweet  bread  and 
good  drink,  "  These  y^ere  called  bonfires,  as  well  of  good 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that,  being  before  at  controverey, 
were  there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of 
bitter  enemies  loving  friends;  a3  also  for  the  virti^e  that  a 
great  fire  hath,  to  purge  the  infection  of  the  air."  He  in- 
timates in  the  same  page,  that  these  fires  were  nsually  made 
of  wood.  Let  the  reader  judge;  but  I  myst  observe,  that, 
if  bones  were  formerly  used  as  the  fuel,  they  ai*e  novif  uni- 
Yersaliy  left  off,  though  the  pame  remains.    * 
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Candlestick. 

This  was  Qnce  akfo  called  candlestaff;  and  it  19  certain, 
fhat,  before  metals  and  better  materials  were  used,  nothing 
{)ut  a  stick  was  employed.  I  have  seen  a  stick  slit  at  one 
f  nd  for  the  purpose  of  hqlding  the  candle^  as  also  three 
nails  stuck  in  a  stick  for  the  same  use;  and  we  still  call  this 
utensil  a  candlestick^  though  it  may  be  made  of  silver^  brass^ 
glass,  &c. 

Ghrist*-Cro8S-Row. 

.  TYxe  alphabet  is  commonlj^  so  called,  though  now  it  is  often 
printed  without  a  cross  being  prefixed,  as  formerly. 

Carp,  or  Seaaun's  C^Rd* 

This  means  the  mariner's  compass,  the  points  being  de* 
(ineated  on  a  card  anciently,  whsuerer  they  are  now,  and 
SQ  i(  ill  called  a  card  i^till. 

Horn,  and  French  Horv. 

At  first,  horns  were  used  both  for  blowing  and  drinking, 
and  the  name  continued,  though  both  the  drinking-horn  and 
the  blowing-horn  were  made  of  better  substances,  ivory, 
silver,  brass,  &c. 

An  Iron,  or  SMooTHUfG-IaoN. 

These  were  made  at  first  of  hammered  iron,  but  now  are 
generally  made  of  sow-metal,  but  are  still  called  irons. 

Kerchief,  and  Handkerchief. 

The  kerchief,  as  the  French  word  couver chef  ivt^YtorXs^  was 
originally  worn  on  the  head,  but  now,  though  it  keeps  the 
name,  it  is  commonly  worn  about  the  neck  or  in  the  pocket, 
and  so  there  is  an  impropriety  in  terming  it  an  handktrohief. 

Leaf, 

This  answers  to  the  Latin  folium^  which  was  applied  to 
books,  because  the  ancients  wrote  on  the  leaves  of  trees  or 
plants.  The  Latin  liber  in  like  manner  took  its  name  from 
the  bark  on  which  they  wrote.  We,  though  we  write  on 
paper,  still  keep  calling  the  constituent  parts  of  bookS| 
leaves. 
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Pot. 

A  pot  is  properly,  and  in  strictness'  of  speech,  a  yesfe] 
made  of  earth;  hence  a  potter  and  a  pottery;  but  it  is  now 
applied  to  utensils  for  boiling,  though  they  are  composed  of 
very  different  materials,  as  brass  or  iron ;  as  also  to  vessels 
for  drinking,  though  they  consist  of  silver  (as  the  coffee* 
pot),  or  pewten    By  a  pot  of  beer  we  also  meaii  a  cjuart 

Pole,  or  Perch. 

This  is  DOW  a  certain  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  hal^ 
forty  poles  making  a  quarter  of  an  acre :  the  reason  of  this 
name  is,  that,  though  land  may  be  now  measured  by  z, 
ebain,  the  custom  formerly  was  to  do  it  by  a  pole  o(  this 
length.  The  case  is  the  same  with  a  rod  of  work j  which  no 
doubt  was  measured  at  first  by  a  rod  or  pole;  as  likewise 
with  thev(irdf  the  length  of  three  feet,  which  was  adjusted 
by  SLi/erie  ov  virga,  ot  that  length.  Yerde  and  rod  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  same  word,  by  a  metathesis  of  letters,  as  com* 
mon  in  our  language.  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
cordf  meaning  a  certain  and  determinate  quantity  of  wood, 
when  stacked,  namely  as  n^uch  as  was  usually  measured  at 
qnce  by  a  cord  or  string. 

Pasteboard. 

The  covers  of  books  were  anciently  made  of  boards; 
many  are  now  remaining  in  their  original,  binding  made  of 
fhat  material.  Folds  of  paper  were  afterwards  pasted  toge« 
iher  for  covers  j  ai)d  ^his  substance,  though  so  different 
from  the  former,  preserved  the  name  of  board,  being  called 
pasteboard* 

Poking-Stick,  or  Settikg-Stick, 

This  is  now  commonly  made  of  bone  or  steel,  but  forv 
merly  was  really  ^  stick.    V.  Stowe,  Chronicle  p.  1038, 

Stirrop. 

It  is  evident  from  various  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  at 
first,  people  rode  without  either  saddles  or  stirrops ;  an4 
when  the  latter  began  to  be  used  here  in  this  island,  espe- 
cially by  onr  Saxon  ancestors,  a  rope  was  applied  for  th,o 
purpose  of  mounting,  and  was  termed  a  stigh-ropCy  from 
stigan,  ascendtre.  That  this  is  the  true  etymologjj  of  the 
word  is  evident  from  the  Ss^xpn  pam^  of  ^e  thing,  stigerapa^ 
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Hapia,  There  is  no  rope,  however,  used  at  tliis  day  about 
the  modern  stirrops.  Of  this,  and  sallet-oil,  I  may  say  more 
to  you  perhaps  hereafter;  at  present  I  go  on. 

SCABBARP. 

The  sheath  tised  for  a  sword,  of  which  Junius  gives  thiii 
et}rmon:  ^'Videtur  esse  a  Teut  Schap,  promptuarium, 
theca.  V.  quae  iafra  annoti^mus  in  Seep,  cumera.  Gawino 
Episc  Dunkel.  in  Scot  translatione  Virgiliana,  circa  ini- 
tium  xL  ^neid.  evore  scalbert  dicitur  ebumea  vagina."  I 
think  itTery  plain  from  this  passage  of  Gawin  Douglas,  that 
the  true  orthography  is  scaloordj  corrupted  since  to  scaUdftL 
I^ow  scalbord  implies  a  board,  or  rather  two  pieces  of  boards 
hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  blade  of  the  sword,  and 
then  fastened  together  with  glue.  The  two  pieces  would 
be  called  saUeSf  just  as  the  two  laminae  in  the  handle  of  a 
knife  are  termed  by  the  cutlers,  scales.  In  short,  the  sheath 
of  the  sword  was  formerly,  as  I  apprehend,  made  of  wood, 
though  it  is  now  composed  of  leather.  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd,  in 
ArchseoL  Brit  p.  15,  writes  it  sgakat^d. 

A  Stone. 

A  weight  of  14lb.  in  some  places  only  of  8lb.  The  rea- 
son of  the  name  is,  that  weights  at  first  were  generally 
made  of  stone,  Deut  xxv.  13.  and  we  see  some  few  of  the 
sort  now;  but  most  commonly  they  are  made,  the  larger 
ones  especially,  of  lead,  but  still  go  by  the  old  name. 

Stone-Bow. 

This  IS  the  cross-bow.  Wisdom  of  Sol.  v.  22.  and  Little* 
ton's  Diet  in  voce.  The  French  call  it  pierria\  The  reason 
of  the  term  in  both  languages  is,  that  formerly  the  bullet,  dis- 
charged by  the  cross-bow,  was  commonly  made  of  stone. 

Stean-Pot. 

This  should,  by  the  etymon,  be  made  of  stone,  but  is 
usually  earthenware. 

Touch-Hole. 

Our  fire-arms  were  at  first  discharged  by  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  consequently  by 
touching  the  hole,  as  is  now  done  in  firing  great  guns. 
And  though  that  method  is  now  left  oflP,  by  means  of  the 
later  improvement  of  the  lock,  the  hole  still  keeps  its  old 
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Treaclb. 

dn^iAxt)^  Thertaea,  ^drrtipeed  afterwards  t6  iheriatai,  v^^ 
originally  a  medicine,  or  compound,  good  against  the  bite 
of  a  serpent.  From  this  tkeriacal  comes  the  modern  word 
treacle;  and  though  the  treacle  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
grocePft  treacle,  which  is  the  molaoses,  are  not  now  used 
with  any  such  intention,  they  sti)l  keep  a  aame  borrowed 
bom  the  first  intention  of  the  medicine  or  antidot^; 

Thirdborow. 

This  is  a  coitnption  of  headboraw,  the  aame  m  the  north 
is  titlungman^  or  borsholder  iu  the  south.   See  borshoMer. 

Upshot. 

.  Though  archery  is  now  so  much  disused  amongst  us^  the 
term  upshot  (for  which  see  Stowe's  Survey  of  L^sdon^ 
t.  p.  302),  in  the  sense  of  the  end  or  conclusion  of  any  \yas^ 
Dessy  is  still  retained. 

Window. 

The  windows  of  houses  and  churches  were  either  entirely 
open,  or  filled  with  lattice- work,  formerly*  Hence  Judges^ 
V.  28.  we  read,  "  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  win- 
dow, and  cried  through  the  lattice."  These  apertures  were 
commonly  the  places  where  the  wind  entered  the  buildings^ 
and  so  took  the  name  of  window,  though  now,  being  closed 
with  glass,  nothing  of  that  nature  attends  tbem;  on  the 
contrary^  they  are  now  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  wind. 

Ward. 

A  term  relative  to  a  forest,  and  still  used  in  places  to 
which  forests  extended;  though  such  forests  are  now  no 
more.  The  same  may  be  said  of  forests  themselves,  which 
are  still  so  called,  though  they  are  not  now  properly  forests. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  are  all  the  instances  I  can  recollect  at 
present :  many  more,  no  doubt^  will  occur  to  others,  who, 
perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  put  into  a  way  of 
thinking  on  a  subject  that  is  sure  to  aiFord  them  some  amuse- 
ment. 

Yours,  &c. 

1774,  Jun€f  July.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban,    . 
I  HERE  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  supplement  to  what  I  ad- 
vanced in  your  late  Magazine  on  the  word  stirropy  that^  in 
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Maldi.  Paris,  p.  5SBy  the  word  strqm  apparentty  signifies  a 
stirrop.  See  also  Dr.  Watts^s  Glossary  there  in  voc^.  St. 
Jeroin^  Ags^in,  has  sirapia^  for  the  same^  thing :  and  there 
is  Kkewise  such  a  word  in  Latin  as  struppiiSy  for  a  string  or 
thong ;  whence  8on>e,  perhaps,  may  incline  to  fancy  (the 
I^Ters,  I  mean,  of  etyimrfogy)^  that  the  word  stirrop  may 
have  come  to  us  from  some  oi  those  barbarous  Latin  words*; 
that  the  strap  and  siirrep  bad  the  same  original,  and  that 
they  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Watts,  I  think^ 
was  of  that  opinion;  and  it  is  certaiii,  that  strepe,  in  Blount^s 
Tenures,  p.  33,  signifies  a  stirrop,  and  that  Dr.  Littleton,  in 
the  word  siruppftSi  says,  ^'  Hinc  Angl.  a  strap,  a  stirrup.** 
But  DOW,  as  I  esteem  the  orthography  of  die  word  to  be 
stirrop  (so  Skelton  writes  it,  p.  188),  and  not  stin^py  as  Dr. 
Littleton  gives  vt*f,  it  is  more  natural  to  think  it  took  its 
name  from  a  ivp€y  formerly  used  instead  of  a  leathern  strap 
now  in  vogue,  sti-rope  meaning  the  rope  by  which  they  used 
to  ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Thus,  sty  signines  to 
ascend^  in  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  p.  402,  where  Sir 
Anthony  Woodvile,  Lord  Rivers,  says. 

Then  grew  the  king  and  realoi  to  quiet  rest. 

Oar  stoch  and  friends  atili  stifing  higher  and  higher* 

And  stee-hopping  is  playing  the  hobby-horse,  that  is,  hop-* 
pii^  higb>  in  ^mersetshire.  Hence  also  the  word  stue^ 
scoMriufn^  scaloy  from  the  A.  Sax.  stigle^  which  word  stile 
is  pronounced,  in  Derbyshire,  stee,  the  very  name  they 
give  to  a  ladder  in  Yorkshire,  the  degrees  of  which  are  ia 
many  places  called  steles.  Hence,  again,  the  word  stair, 
conies  from  the  Saxon  stegha\  gradus,  which  is  derived  from 
siigan,  ascenderey  as  siy^  stee^  stile,  or  stigle^  or  steles^ 
above-mentioned,  all  are.  This  etymology  of  the  word 
stirrop  is  certainly  much  corroborated  by  the  Saxon  name 
of  it,  which  I  mentioned  in  niy  last  paper,  viz.  stigerapay 
plainly  shewing,  that  it  is  an  easy  derivation  from  st^k^ 
ropcp  and  manifestly  ought  to  have  the  preference  before 
any  of  those  barbarous  words  specified  above. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Urban,  to  add  a  word  an 
sallet^il;  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  my  late  pa- 
per, but  for  which  I  had  then  no  room.     People  are  very 


«  Stifpm  is  Qied,  in  Blount's  Tenures,  p.  31,  for  a  stirrup;  but  I  suspea. 
it  to  be  an  error,  for  ttipfcy  which  occurs  in  Camden,  Col.  10*23. 

f  Dr.  Plott  also  so  writes  it,  Hist.  StaflC  p.  371,  and  more  corruptly,  viz, 
Ctamp,  p«  3*76. 
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apt  to  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  oil  is  nwied  from  its  beiD|^ 
used  in  mixing  salladsfor  eating^  as  if  the  true  way  of  writing 
it  was  salLuUoil;  but,  Sir^  the  oil  used  in  cookery  was  always 
of  a  better  and  sweeter  sort  than  tbat  rank  stuff  called  sallet- 
oii.  The  truth  is,  the  sallet  was  the  head-piece  in  the  times 
that  defensive  armour  was  so  much  in  use,  and  sdllet-oil 
was  that  sort  of  oil  which  was  used  for  the  cleaning  and 
brightening  it  and  the  rest  of  the  armoun  Thus,  you  have 
^^  a  sallet  and  ij  seniles"  in  the  inventory  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Rector  of  Stavely,  co.  Derb-  The  word  ogcurs  again  in 
the  inventoi^  of  Pet  Tretchvile,  Esq.  anno  1581 ;  and  also 
in  the  description  of  the  sarcastical  coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey, 

Arise  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt* 

In  an  indictment  for  an  assault  of  the  citizens  of  Canterbury^ 
aimo  1501,  upon  the  people  of  Christ-Church  there,  it  runs, 
*'  Brigenderis,  jackys,  salettis,  scullis,  &  gauntelettis,  &c.'* 
where  the  assault,  mentioned  likewise  in  English,  standi 
thus,  "  Brygandyrons,  jakks,  salets,  seniles,  and  other  ar- 
mor.'*^ See  also  Dr.  Cowel  in  voce^  and  Fabian,  p.  404, 
whose  words  are,  "  and  dyd  on  him  hys  bryganders  set  with 
gylt  nayle,  and  his  salet  and  gj^lte  sporres/'  In  sum,  it  is^ 
the  French  word  salade,  for  which  see  the  dictionaries,  and 
Menage's  Origine  de  La  Lang.  Franc,  in  voce.  On  the  whole, 

I^ou  see.  Sir,  what  is  most  to  the  point,  that  though  the  sal^ 
et  is  now  entirely  out  of  date,  yet  the  oil  retains  the  name, 
which  is"  the  very  thing  I  proposed,  in  these  short  sketches, 
to  illustrate. 

I  am,  &c. 
1774,  Sept.  T.  Row. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As  mattet^  of  singularity  are  sometimes  received  as  pro- 

{)er  subjects  for  your  entcrtaming  Melange^  1  shall  beg 
cave  to  introduce  one  here.  Hubald,  a  monk,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  916,  and  consequently  in  the  tenth  century, 
otherwise  called  the  obscure  agCy  wrote  a  book,  consisting  of 
300  hexameter  verses,  in  praise  of  baldness,  whereof  every 
line  began  with  C,  and  he  addressed  his  work  to  Charles. 
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wWchbe'  n*^  ^*^'^'"*  C^^y^s,  the  Emperor.    Thia  piece, 

^  Carmina  clarisonae  calvis  cantate  Camcen©. 
Comere  condigno  conabor  carmine  calvos^'* 

has  been  several  times  printed.  This  reminds  one  of  w^at 
Jul.  Capitolinus  relates  concerning  the  strange  whim  of  the 
young  Emperor  Antonius  Geta,  who  ordered  for  his  dinner 
such  dishes  as  began  with  the  same  letter.  JBut  a$  the  pas- 
sage 19  curious,  and  not  long,  1  will  here  transcribe  it;  "  Ha- 
bebat  etu^m  isUm  consnetudinem,  ut  convivia  et  maxima 
prandiapersjngulasliterasjuberet,  scientibus  servis,  velut 
m  quo  erat  anser,  aprugna,  anas;  it^m  pullus,  perdix,  pa- 
vo,  porceUus,  piscis,  perna,  et  quae  in  earn  literam  ffenera 
eduhum  caderent;  et  item  fesianus,  farta,  ficus,  et  talia.'* 

But,  to  be  mgenuous,  Mr.  Urban,  I  have  a  motive  of  mv 
own  tor  troubling  you,  at  Jhis  time,  with  the  above  fanciful 
puerilities;  for  1  really  >vant  some  information  and  assistance 
m  regard  to  a  matter  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  am  just  now 

fomg  to  mention.    There  has  come  to  my  hand  a  small 
ook  in  24*',  intitled, 

*'  Nugse  venules.  Sive  Thesaurus  vivendi  et  jocandi.  Ad 
gravissimos  sevenssimosque  viros,  Patres  Melancholiorum 
conscriptos.  Anno  1648.  Prostant  apud  nemineyn;  sed 
temen  vbiqut:]  It  is  a  jest  book  in  Latin,  much  like  that  of 
Nicodetnus  Frischlinus  and  Henricus  Bebelius,  printed  to- 
gether at  Amst.  163i;  Now,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
ciuestion,  there  is  a  little  piece  with  a  new  p^iging,  but,  as 
It  has  the  same  cut,  and  printed  the  same  year,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  i>art,  or  an  appendix  to  the  former,  inti- 
Ued, 

"  Pugn^  Porcorum  per  P.  Porcium,  Poetam. 

Paraclesis  pro  Potore. 
Periege  porcorum  pulcherrima  pralia,  Potor, 
Potando  poteris  placidam  proferre  poesia/* 

It  IS  a  satirical  jumble  of  words  aimed  at  the  obesity  and 
laziness  of  the  prelates,  and  alluding  to  contentions  between 
theni  aod  the  inferior  clergy,  or  laity,  but  whether  to  any 
particular  contest  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out,  and  therefore 
if  any  of  yqur  leaj?qed  correspondents  happen  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  story,  or  its  author,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  them 
for  their  infprmation.  For  my  part,  1  have  run  the  piece 
over,  but  can  understand  little  or  nothing  of  it,  insoumct 
■that  I  aJm  under  -a  necessity  of  intreating  assistance  from 
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elsewhere.  However,  to  give  the  reader  some  imperfect 
notion  of  its  whimsicalness  aud  extrayagance;  I  shall  subjoin 
the  Dedication  prefixed  in  prose,  as  containing  something 
like  the  argument  of  the  performance^  and  after  that  a  few 
of  the  lines. 

**  Potentissimo  Patrono  Porcianorum,  P.  Porcius  PoeU 
Prosperitatem  precatur  plurimam. 

<<  Postquam  publice  porci  putamur,  prsestantissime  Pa-* 
trone,  placuit  porcorum  pu^nam  poemate  pangere,  potissi* 
ine  proponendo  pericula  pinguium  prslatorum;  pugnanf 
pigriter  pusillanimi  prselati  propter  pingaedinis  pondus, 
porro  potentius  porcelU  pauca  proceritate  perpoliti :  prop- 
terea  placeat  precor  puerile  poema  perlegere  porcorum  per- 
cellorumque  pugnam  propositionibus  pictam  paribus,  per* 
prBcpostere." 

The  poem  begins, 

**  Plaudite  porcelH,  porcorum  pigra  propa^o 
Progreditur,  plures  porci  pinguedine  pleni. 
Pugnantes  pergunt,  pecudum  pars  prodigiosa 
Perturbat  pede  petrosas  plerumque  plateas, 
Pars  portentose  populorum  prata  profanat. 
Pars  pungit  populando  potens,  pars  plurima  plagb 
Pnetendit  punire  pares,  prosternere  parvos,*'  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1776,  Nov.  T,  Ror, 

Mr.  Urban, 

ON  perusing  your  Magazine  for  Nov.  1776,  wherein  ttie 
ingenious  Mr.  Row  has  given  an  account  of  a  singular  pub* 
lication,  intitled  ^'Nugse  Venales;''  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  could  in  some  measure  give  him  the  infoimation  be  de« 
sired  respecting  the  author  of  the  poem  affixed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Jocomtoria. 

When  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1774,  I  was  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  piece  Mr.  R.  has  described,  which  was  delivered 
to  me  as  a  curious  production  of  a  music-master  (I  think  a 
German)  then  in  the  university,  a  Mr.  Lates.  It  begins  with 
the  lines  given  in  your  Magazme. 

Plaudite  Porcelli,  Porcorum  Pigra  Piopaga 
Progreditur" — 

und  consisted  of  about  330. 

What  might  be  the  musician^s  intention  of  pabning  on. 
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the  world,^  as  his  own,  a  composition  incontestably  the  off- 
spring of  another,  1  will  not  pretend  to  say — But  that  it  had 
been  printed  "as  yet  Mr.  Lates*s  image  being  unfoiined,*' 
U  sufficiently  clear  from  a  review  of  "  Les  fiigarrures  du 
Seigneur  des  Accords,"  and  of  the  "  Amphitheatrum  Sa- 
pientise  Socratica;"  of  Dornavius. — In  both  these  the  poem 
IS  ascribed  to  an  "  Allemande,  one  Petrus  Porcius,  so  nick- 
named from  the  subject-matter  he  so  laboriously  and  fanci- 
fully discussed, — his  real  name  being  Petrus  Placentius." 
This  account  is  further  confirmed  by  Baillet,  in  his  tract 
**  des  Auteurs  deguisez."  The  passage  relative  to  our  au- 
thor runs  thus:  "Enfin  il  s'est  trouv6  un  poete,  quivoulant 
decrire  un  Combat  de  Pores,  s^est  fait  appeller  Publius 
Porctus — son  ouvrage  estoit  un  de  ces  poemes  que  nous  ap- 
pelions  Lettrisez  ou  Tautogrammes,  et  tons  les  mots  de  la 
piece  commen^ant  par  la  Lettre  P,  il  n'auroit  rien  gast£  de 
son  oeconoraie,  s*il  s'estoit  appeI16  Petrus  Placentinus,  qui 
estoit  son  nonx,  mais  il  luy  pr^f(6ra  celuy  de  Porcius.'* 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc^ 
who  hath  given  us  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  with  an 
account  of  his  other  publications,  though  he  wholly  differs 
from  Dornavius  and  Baillet  in  his  preenomen.  Le  Cierc 
says  that  his  name  was  Johannes  Leo  .Placentius,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  born  at  St«  Imden,  and  lived  in  the  16th  age^ 
in  1536;  that  he  composed  a  history  of  the  bishops  of 
Tongres,  Maastricht,  and  Liege,  taken  out  of  fabulous  me- 
moirs, and  several  poems,  among  the  rest;  one  de  Porcorum 
Pu^na,  all  the  words  whereof  begin  with  the  letter  P,  imi- 
tating one  Theobaldus,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict^ 
who  (as  your  correspondent  has  remarked)  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  he  presented  a  Panegyric 
on  Baldness,  every  word  beginning  with  the  letter  C.  From 
the  matter  of  Placentius's  poem,  it  appears  to  be  written  by 
one  to  whom  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  obnoxious, 
being  levelled,  in  a  satirical  strain,  (as  Mr.  Row  observes,)' 
against  their  obesity  and  indolence;  though  the  contest  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  inferior  clergy  may  be  referred,  I  should 
rather  suppose,  to  the  ^^  Licentia  Poetica,"  than  to  any  real 
occurrence,  or  probably  to  some  ineident  in  the  fabulous 
memoirs  above  noticed.  The  catalogue  of  authors  that  have 
thus  trifled  away  their  time,  might  be  numerously  enlarged, 
whose  compositions  must  have  cost  vast  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  are  equally  useless  and  illaudabU  when  com- 
posed.— For,  as  Martial  says — 
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Turpe  est  difficiles  habere  nugas, 
Et  stultus  labor  ineptiarum. — 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  remarking,  that  the  in* 
genious  Mr.  Addison  has  humourously  ridiculed  the  writer* 
of  this  stan\p,  in  the  59th  and  63d  Nos.  of  his  SpecUtor; 
among  others,  Tryphiodorus,  deservedly  known  to  thft 
world  by  a  poem  intitled,  lAioY  aa^ZIE,  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  being  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  by 
the  late  learned  Mr,  Merrick. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

«777,  Feb.  •'•P- 
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Mr.  Urban, 

•«  Or  to  take  anns  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'* 

Hamlet,  Act  HI.  Sc.  !^. 

The  incongruity  of  metaphors  in  these  well-known  wonk 
has  exercised  the  pens  of  many  a  critical  admirer  of  Shale*- 
speare;  but  there  is  another  passage  in  the  same  play, 
which  has  not  been  so  frequently  noticed,  though,  according 
to  the  present  reading,  the  images  in  it  seem  to  be  rather 
hnproperly  blended.  The  lines  to  which  I  refer  are  in  Act  IL 
.Scene  3.  where  Polonius,  having  d  scovered  his  want  of  sa- 
gacity in  advising  Ophelia  to  discountenance  Hamlet's  ad- 
dresses, because  he  thought  the  prince  only  trifled  with  his 
daughter,  delivers  himself  as  follows : 

*^  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I'm  sorry,  that  with  better  speed  VLud  judgment 
1  had  not  quoted  him.'* 

Dr.  Warburton  peremptorily  pronounced  ytw^/^rf  to  be  non- 
sense, and  said  it  appeared,  thouj^h  he  shewed  not  how,  that 
JShakespeare  wrote  7ioted;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  not  approving 
pf  this  alteration,  was  willing  to  believe,  that  quote  here  sig- 
nifies to  reckon,  to  take  an  account  of,  to  take  the  quotient  or 
result  of  a  computation.  However,  as  this  very  learned 
editor,  notwithstanding  "  his  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
lexicography  of  our  language  than  any  other  writer/'  has 
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|U)t  cited  an  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  quotCj  I  may 
Tenture  to  conclude  he  bad  never  met  with  one  in  any 
author. — I  am,  I  must  own,  inch'ned  to  suspect  that  fpjr 
quoted  we  ought  to  read  quoited.  The  omission  of  the  i  in 
the  dipthong  oi  might  easilj^  happen  through  the  negligence 
or  inattention  of  a  transcriber,  a  printer,  or  a  corrector  of 
the  press;  and  some  reasons  may  be  given  why  this  emenda* 
tion  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  whimsical  surmise.*-*In  the 
old  quarto  the  word  is  coted;  and  I  have  a  notion,  that  coit  or 
quaitf  in  our  ancient  English  writers,  was  oftener  spelt  in-> 
discrijninately  with  a  c  or  a  j^,  than  quote.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
Dicti<Miary,  aJso  specifies  the  verb  to  quoit  to  be  both  of  the 
active  ana  neuter  kind ;  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  thtf 
words  with  speed  and  jadgmeM  are  completely  adapted  to 
the  diversion  of  coy  ting y  so  styled  in  the  stat.  of  33  of  Hen. 
VIII.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  speech 
the  same  metaphor  is  pursued  by  Polonius,  when  he  acxnow-p 
ledges^ 

*^  Beshrew  my  jealousy ; 
It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion." — 

Stunted  is  undoubtedly  a  quaint  expression,  and  therefore 
Shakespeare  might  with  he  greater  propriety  let  it  fall  from 
the  tongue  of  a  conceited  and  pedantic  old  courtier. — This 
conjecture  is,  however,  thrown  out  by  one  who  professes 
himself  to  be  little  skilled  in  the  game  of  criticism ;  but  if  it 
falls  short  of  the  mark,  it. may  be  a  direction  to  some  expert 
player,  and  enable  him  with  better  speed  and  judgment  tQ 
quoit  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1776,  A^ov.  W.  &  p. 


XiXIIL.  On  the  Introduction  of  Letters  into  Greece. 

Mn.  Urban, 

The  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  account  of  his  late-travels, 
tells  us,  that  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  imported  by  Cadmu/i 
from  Phoenicia,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters;  that  Palamedes 
»4ded  fovir  luorei   and  Simonides  the  other  four.     Dr« 
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Gregoiy  Sharp,  however,  in  his  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  eives  a  very  different  relation  of  this  matter. 
We  are  informea,  says  the  Doctor,  by  Diodorus,  the  Sici* 
lian,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  letters 
were  invented  by  the  Syrians,  from  whom  the  Phoenicians 
first  learned  their  use,  and  then  communicated  them   to 
the  Greeks.     Herodotus,  declaring  his  own  opinion,  says, 
that  the  Phoenicians,  under  Cadmus,  brought  learning  into 
Greece,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  not  earlier  the  use  of  let« 
ters.    This  is  contradicted  by  Diodorus,  Pausanias,  Zeno- 
bins,  and  others.     Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Linus  com* 
posed  a  book  upon  the  acts  of  the  first  Dionysius,  in  Pelas- 
gic  characters ;  and  that  the  same  were  used  by  Orpheus 
and  by  Pronepides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer.     Zenobias 
says,  that  Cadmus  slew  Linus,  for  teaching  characters  dif- 
fering from  his;  and  Pausanias,  in  his  Attics,  assures  us,  that 
be  himself  saw  an  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Coroebus, 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Deucalion,  was  King  of  the  Argives.    Letters^ 
therefore,  were  in  use  long  berore  the  arrival  of  Cadmus. 
Letters  were  first  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  b^  the 
Pelasgi ;  they  were  afterwards  subjected  to  some  consider- 
able alterations  by  Cadmus,  and  further  still  by  th^  lonians. 
The  Africans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  and  Etrurians,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  all  made  use  of  Pelasgic  or 
Phoenician  letters.    The  Greeks,  at  first,  -  had  no  more  than 
sixteen :  these,  without  the  names  of  Alpha,  Beta,  &c.  they 
received  from  the  old   Pelasgi.    When  Cadnius  entered 
Greece,  he  gave  them  the  names,  and  added  to  the  old 
characters  three  morp  letters,  Zeta,  Eta,  and  Chi,  and  as 
many  numeral  characters,  Bau,  Sanpi,  Koppa,  all  which  are 
taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  is  evident  from  their 
names,,  their  shape,  and  place  and  power.    These,  with  the 
Pelasgic    characters,   com])lete  the    Phcenician  alphabet. 
Some  other  changes,  also,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been 
made  by  Cadmus  in  the  shape  or  some  of  the  letters.    Tliat 
any  of  these  characters  were  invented  by  Simonides  or  Ptda* 
xnedes,  or  any  other  Greek,  is  a  fable  that  doth  not  deserve 
credit;  since  they  were  all  exactly  in  their  proper  place,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Phcenician  alphabet.    The  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  added  several  letters  to   the 
Phoenician  alphabet.    The  present  Greek  alphabet  is  the 
Ionic,  haying  five  letters  added  to  the  end  of  that  which 
they  received  from  the  Pelasgi  and  Phoenicians. 

Xours,  8lc« 
1776,  July.  S.  WaTSOK. 
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LXIV.  OrigiaofOldNicL 
Mr.  URBAN; 

r«  OBODY  has  accounted  for  the  DeviPs  having  the  name 
of  OU  Nick.  Keysler  de  Dea  Nehaleunia,  p.  33,  and  Antiq. 
Septentr.  p.  261,  mentions  a  deity  of  the  waters  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Germans  and  Danes  under  the  name  of 
^occa  or  Nicken^  styled  in  the  Edda  Nikur^  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  German  nugen^  answering  to  the  Latin  iiecare. 
Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  p.  17,  says  the  redness  in  the  feces  of 
drowned  persons  was  ascribed  to  this  deity^s  sucking  their 
blood  out  at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius,-pref.  ad  Vit  Sane- 
tor,  and  Loccenius,  Antiq.  Sueo-Goth.  p*  17,  call  him  iVerc- 
CHSj  and  quote,  from  a  Belgo-Gallic  Dictionary,  Neuer^ 
Spiriius  AqiiaticuSp  and  NeccCy  necare.  Tlie  Islandic  Diet, 
in  Hickes's  Thes.  P.  IIL  p.  85,  renders  Nikur,  belluaaauatiau 
Lastly,  Rudbekius,  Atlant  p.  1.  c.  7.  ^  5.  p.  192.  and  c.  30. 
p.  719.  mentions  a  notion  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
that  Neckur^  who  governed  the  sea,  assumed  the  form  of 
various  animals,  or  of  a  horseman,  or  of  a  man  in  a  boat. 
He  supposes  lum  the  same  with  Odin;  but  the  above  au« 
thorities  are  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  was  the  Northern 
Neptune,  or  some  subordinate  sea^-god  of  a  noxioos  dispo* 
sition.  Wormius  queries  whether  a  figure  said  to  be  seen^ 
1615,  on  the  river  Lan,  and  called  Wasser  Nichts^  might  not 
be  of  this  kind.  Probably  it  was  a  sea-monster  of  the 
species  called  Mermen^  anu  by  our  Spenser,  Fairy-Queen, 
IL  12. 24. 

• 
The  griesly  Wasserman. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  name  of  this  evil  spirit  might, 
as  Christianity  prevailed  in  these  northern  nations,  be  t^^s* 
ferred  to  die  father  of  evil. 

If  it  would  not  be  thought  punning  on  names,  I  would 
hazard  another  conjecture. — St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of 
mariners,  consequently  opponent  to  Nickur.  How  he  came 
by  this  office  does  not  appear.  The  Legend  says,  **  Ung 
jour  que  aucuns  mariniers  perissoyent  si  le  prierent  ainsi  a 
larmes,  Nicolas,  serviteur  ae  Dieu,  si  les  choses  sont  vrayes 
que  nous  avons  ouyes,  si  les  esprouve  maintenant.  £t  tan- 
tot  ung  homme  s'apparut  a  la  semblance  de  luy,  et  leur  dit, 
Veez  moy,  se  ne  m'appellez  vous  pas:  &  leur  commenca  a 
Jenr  ayder  en  leur  exploit:  de  la  ne  fet  tantost  la  tem* 
jpest^te  cessa,    £t  quant  ils  fureat  veous  a  son  Eglise  ii;e 
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se  cogneurent  sans  demonstrer,  et  si  ne  Pavoient  oncqae* 
veu.  Et  lors  rendfrent  graces  a  Dieu  et  a  luy  de  leur  deli- 
vrance ;  et  il  leur  dit  que  ilz  attribuassent  a  la  misericorde 
de  Dieu  et  a  leur  creance,  et  non  pas  a  ses  merites." — ^Then 
follow  other  miracles,  not  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him 
under  this  character.  We  have  afterwarcis,  indeed,  another 
story  of  his  delivering  from  an  illusion  of  the  Devil  certain 
pilgrims  md  aUoient  a  Ivy  a  nagej  which  I  understand  to 
mean  only  ^  water.  Legende  d^Or.  fol.  viiL  See  also 
Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  II.  p.  861. 

i"???,  March.  Paueophilus. 
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Corruptions,  by  means  of  the  figure  we  call  a  Crasis^ 
have  had  a  great  effect,  I  believe,  in  all  langus^es;  it  is 
when  the  prefix  adheres  to  the  following  word,  which  it 
often  very  easily  and  naturally  does,  in  pronunciation,  and 
afterwards  is  written  or  printed  in  that  form.  Thus  the  mo- 
dern names  of  tlie  city  of  Athens  are  Satinas  and  Satinesy 
from  If  lac^Aliiyaf ;  and  that  of  Constantinople^  Stambouly  from 
•«1f»»»oA*ir,  Hence  adepol,  mehercule^  &c,  of  the  Romans; 
and,  perhaps,  our  word  endeavour^  and  rendevoitSy  from  the 
French  en  devoir,  and  rendez  vous.  Some  attention,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  the  case,  and  some  distinction  should 
be  made,  for  the  Crasis  is  not  concerned  in  all  words  that 
coalesce  together,  as  otherwise^  always,  &c.  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  call^  compounds;  for  I  esteem  it  no  Crasis  unless 
there  be  such  a  mixture  or  coalition  of  letters  in  the  word 
as  to  make  the  word  to  seem  different  from  itself,  and  to  be 
obscured  or  deformed  by  it.  Thus  Birlad^,  a  form  of 
swearing  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  much  used  formerly,  and 
sometimes  now,  is  a  manifest  jumble  and  coiTuption  of  By 
our  Lady. 

It  appears,  from  this  short  account  of  things,  that  vul^t 
hasty,  and  inaccurate  pronunciation  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  figure;  which  has  been  more  applied  in  our 
language  than,  I  presume,  is  commonly  thought;  and 
therefore  I  am  in  hopes  that  b  regard  had  unto  it  cannot  fail 
of  giving  light  unto  the  sense  and  etymology  of  very  many 
of  our  English  words.  The  figure  has  also  operated  very 
remarkably  in  some  of  our  English  sirnames,  as  has  been 
noted  by  our  learned  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  we  shall 
therefore  insert  those  instances  among  the  rest    I  observe, 
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lastly,  -before  I  proceed  on  my  Alphabet,  that  it  is  surpri- 
sing bow  prone  the  country  people  of  the  north  and  mid* 
land  parts  of  Engbnd  are  to  the  use  of  this  grammatical 
figure,  especially  in  respect  of  the  article  The,  which  in  the 
shape  of  2^  or  7%  they  will  join  to  words  which  begin  with 
a  consonant,  or  with  more  than  one ;  causing  thereby  much 
roughness  and  harshness,  and  even  difficulty  of  pronunci- 
ation; o'er  tKbridgCj  or  o^er  tKhrig^  as  they  speak  It,  ioxovef 
the  bridge. 

Now,  the  prefixes,  or  other  particles,  which  usually 
coalesce  with  the  words  they  belong  to,  so  as  to  alter  or 
^isffuise  them,  are  these :  A,  Ati^  aI,  Jpj  By^  Di,  De,  Doj 
Jfy  Iny  Itj  Mine,  Ne,  O,  Saint^  The,  Two,  Three^  and  To. 
And  these  I  propose  to  go  through  in  their  order. 

A. — An  AccompHee.  The  monkish  historians  perpetually 
use  the  word  Complices  in  Latin ;  and  Complice  itself,  as  an 
English  word,  occurs  in  Weaver,  Fun.  Monuments,  p.  266^ 
andsee  Johnson.  So  that  I  suspect  a  Crasis  here,  and  that 
it  was  first  a  CompUce,  corrupted  afterwards  to  Accoftnplice^ 
which  in  that  case  would  require  the  article  an  to  be  prefixed* 
The  word  accomplice  might  facilitate  the  corruption  with  un» 
thinking  people. 

An,»^A  Nayxvord.  This  is  a  common  expression  for  a 
bv-word  or  proverb,  and  is  probably  a  Crasis  of  an  Aye^ 
Irord;  that  is,  a  word,  or  saying,  always  9.nd  perpetually 
'  used,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  use  of  Aye,  If  this  be  not 
the  meaning  and  original  of  it,  it  will  be  diificult  to  account 
for  it. 

A  Narrow,  id  est,  an  arrow.  See  Mr.  Hearne  and  Gul. 
Neubrig.  p.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvi.  The  prefix  has  here  evidently 
grown  and  fastened  itself  to  the  noun. 

Jacke  Napes,  which  Skelton  gives  us  p.  160,  seems  to  be 
J^ack  an  Apes,  as  Littleton  writes  it;  but  I  am  doubtful  about 
this,  as  Nape  or  Knape  is  the  same  as  knave  or  servant.  Sep 
Gloss,  to  Douglas's  Virgil. 

yt  Nogler.  This  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  those 
people  who  travelled  the  country  with  Sheffield  wares; 
a  practice  now  generally  left  off,  insomuch  :that  the 
name  itself  is  falhng  into  oblivion,  as  the  original  of  the 
word  has  long  since  done.  I  take  the  etymon  to  be  this^ 
what  we  call  an  Aio*fcr  was  once  written  sn  haglei*,  and  so 
you  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  278.  Now,  an 
hagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  nagler,  and  with  a  open,  a 
nogler.  Dr.  Johnson  omits  the  higlcr,  and  describes  the 
haglcT"  as  one  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining,  from  to  haggle^ 
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But  it  seems  (he  higler  and  the  kagler  is  the  same  penon, 
and  so  this  sense  of  tlie  latter  word  is  omitted  by  him. 

A  Newt.  An  eft,  or  small  lizard,  of  which  newt  is  the 
common  name  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  Plott,  Hist. 
Staff,  p.  244.251;  and  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare^s  Mac- 
beth, A.  IV.  Sc.  1.  **  Newt^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  supposed 
by  Skinner  to  be  contracted  from  an  eoet^'^  and  it  certainly 
is  so.  TKe  Saxon  word  is  eftte;  so  that  the  gradation  is  an 
efete,  an  evet,  a  nevet,  a  newt,  v  consonant  being  turned 
into  ti,  just  as  V  in  Deoil  is  changed  into  u  by  those  who 
pronounce  it,  as  the  vulgar  often  do,  DevX. 

A  Needlej  anciently  written  a  neld,  which  perhaps  may 
by  Crasis,  be  an  eld,  the  same  as  an  else,  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 

Nawl,  i.  e.  an  awl,  implement  of  the  cobler^  used  by 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  VIII.  p.  55. 

A  Noddy;  quasi,  by  a  trasis,  an  oddy;  a  singular  or 
whimsical  person. 

A  Nailboum.  This  word  is  both  so  written  and  pro* 
nounced  in  Kent,  and,  answering  to  the  vipseys  or  ^fpseys 
in  Yorkshire,  Camd.  Col.  901,  or  Kay  on  the  Deluge,  p.  95. 
mekns  a  torrent  which  flows  only  now  and  then,  or  once  in 
a  few  years.  Now,  when  these  torrents  broke  out,  they 
were  supposed  to  betoken  famines,  sicknesses,  and  deaths, 
chiefly  I  presume  sicknesses;- whence  I  conjecture  there  is  a 
Crasis  in  the  case,  a  nailboum  being  in  fact  an  ailbimrn,  as  the 
forerunner  of  aiU  or  diseases.  It  b  written,  however,  eyk^ 
ioum  by  Dr.  Harris,  p.  240,  23,  411.  and  so  Philipot  gives 
it,  p.  42.  which  perhaps  may  be  a  corruption  of  ailioum,  but 
as  these  desultory  torrents  often  abouna  with  small  eels,  it  is 
.possible  they  might  take  their  name  from  thence,  quasi 
eelbaumes.    But  there  will  still  be  a  Crasis  in  nailboum. 

At. — ^This  particle  coheres  chiefly  in  such  names  of  per* 
sons  as  are  taken  from  situation;  as, 

Task^  which  Mr.  Camden  thinks  is  contracted  froma^ 
ash.    Remains,  p.  123. 

Twells.  As  we  have  the  name  of  Atwells,  or  Atwell^ 
one  has  certainly  reason  to  think  that  Twells  is  a  Crasis  for  at 
mils. 

Ab  or  Ap.-^We  have  certain  names  now  in  England, 
brought  originally,  I  suppose,  from  Wales,  in  which  the  ab 
or  ap  is  become  a  part  of  the  name  that  followed  it.  At  first 
they  were  patronymics,  though  they  are  not  so  now.  Thus 
Piigh  is  ap  Hugh;  Price  or  Brice,  ap  Rice;  Pritchard^  ap 
Richard;  Prideaux,  apRideaux;  fievan,  ap  Evani  JBawen^ 
up  Owen ;  Powely  ap  Hod 
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By.— 5«/«v,  i.e.byle Eve;  sometimes  written  blive  and 
ilyve.    Gloss,  to  Chaacer,  v.  Blive. 

Dh — Ihdapper,  the  bird,  quasi  Dwe-Dapper;  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  being  called  Dab^Chick  in  Kent.   * 

Do.-— ZAm  and  doff^  ue.tjodo  ojiy  and  do  off.  See  Johnson 
in  Vocibus. 

De. — In  names  of  persons  drawn  from  the  places  of  their 
abode^  or  extraction,  the  French  particle  Ve  will  often 
coalesce  with  the  name  of  the  place,  if  it  begin  with  a  vowel. 
Danoersy  de  or  d^Aivoers;  Daethj  de  or  d^Aeih^  a  town  in 
Hainault ;  Dashwood  may  be  supposed  to  be  de  or  d'Ashxvood; 
Damllj  d^Eivill;  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  Doily ^  de 
Oily^  ibid.  p.  Ill;  Daunei/j  ibid.  p.  122.  Aunay  is  a  plot 
of  ground  where  alders  grow;  ancl,  to  name  no  more,  Z)tf- 
vereux  is  undoubtedly  d'Evereux. 

EcHB  oir  Each. — Hence  eoery  chme,  Skelton,  p.  192,  i.  e. 
every  each  one;  which  we  have  now  contracted  to  every  one. 

I. — ^This  pronoun  easily  coalesces,  as  7'm,  /*//,  /'Iw,  i.  e. 
I  would.  Percy *s  Songs,  p.  81.  Fchulle,  Percy,  III.  p.  xviL 
i.  e.  /  shall^ve  shall 

Ik. — Ith  for  in  the;  hence ^/A,  Percy,  I.  p.  6. 

It. — Hence  Vw. 

Mine. — Myneam^  my  vont;  nuncle^  nonL  These  words 
are  used  familiarly  in  the  north  by  young  people  to  the 
elder  sort,  though  there  be  no  alliance  or  relation  between 
them.  Eame  is  the  Saxon  for  uncle,  and  the  possessive 
pronoun  7mne  has  grown  to  it.  The  second  is  from  mine 
aunt  in  like  manner,  as  likewise  nuncle  (see  Shakespeare, 
Lear  L  sc.  4.)  and  ?iont. 

Ne.  -  This  old  negative  very  readily  coincided  with  words 
beffinnine  with  a  vowel  or  a  «;. 

Nis  and  nys^  i.  e.  neisy  or  is  not;  Skelton,  p.  62.  Nilly  for 
ne  will;  nUt,  ne  wilt:  Fairfax,  Chaucer.  Hence  willornill: 
Invective  against  Wolsey.  So  nitd  for  ne  would:  Mirrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  487. 

N'^otj  and  rwltj  for  ne  wot^  or  know  noty  written  in  Macha« 
bree,  folio  220, 7Wte.    Nolt  occurs  in  Fairfax,  xviii.  50. 

None  is  either  ne  mie  or  no  one. 

NerCy  i.  e.  ne  were:  Fairfax,  xii.  81. 

Noiddy  ne  would:  Fairfax,  v.  47 ;  x.  61 ;  alibi. 

Nought,  ne  ought ;  written  also  formerly  noght. 

Nam,  neam ;  narty  neart ;  nad^  ne  had;  nist,  ne  wist :  all  in 
Chaucer. 

O. — jffof  I  take  to  mean,  Oye. 

Of. — p'M',  i.  e.  qf  the.    Hence  afh  the,   Percy,  i.  p.  6. 
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where  ike  abounds  by  die  mistake  of  the  copyist ;  for  p.  9. 
you  have  at/ie,  for  of  ihcy  twice. 

Saint. — ^This  word,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  certain  holy 
men,  or  reputed  to  be  so,  either  adhered,  by  means  of  its 
last  letter  y ,  to  the  name  of  such  saint,  or  tne  whole  of  it 
was  joined  to  it;  especially  in  certain  of  our  sirnames  bor- 
rowed from  the  names  of  saints.  I  shall  specify,  first,  somd 
cases  where  the  last  letter  only  adheres,  which  mostly  hap^ 
pens  where  the  name  begins  with  a  vowel.  Thus  the  French 
S,  Agnarif  or  Aignan^  was  pronounced  by  some  in  France 
S.  Tignan :  if,  Steph.  Apolog.  pour  Herodote  iiL  p.  242, 
Edit.  1735. 

A  Tantony  pig;  so  written  in  Dr^e*s  Eborac.  p.  315, 
ineaning  apijg  of  St  Anthony. 

Tawdery^  i.  e.  St.  Awdrey;  "a  term  borrowed  from  those 
times  when  they  tricked  and  bedecked  tbe  shrines  and  altars 
of  the  saints,  as  being  at  vye  with  each  other  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  votaries  of  St  Audrey  (an  isle  of  Ely  saint)  ex- 
ceeding all  the  rest  in  the  dress  and  equipage  of  her  altar, 
it  grew  into  a  byword  upon  any  thing  that  was  very  gaudy, 
that  it  was  all  tandry^  as  much  as  to  say,  all  St.  Jtuarey  :^ 
Canting  Diet  v.  Taudry. 

Talkmund.  St  Alkmond's  church  at  Derby  is  commonly 
tailed  Talkmund. 

San  Telnie,  The  meteor  called  St.  Elmo  in  Ulloa,  iL 
p.  350,  is  written  i^an  Ttlmo. 

S.  Tathan^  St  Athan  or  Aithan.  Memorial  of  Brit  Piety, 
Append,  p.  40, 

o.  Twimiely  i.  e.  St  IVinnoL  Ibid.  p.  48. 

7b(?&y-street,  Tooley-htiAge.,  Tooliy-corner^  all  in  South* 
wark,  from  St  Olave,  pronounced  Olj/e,  as  Camden  gives  it; 
Kemains,  p,  123. 

St  Tooses.  St  Osithe*Sf  written  St.  Tooses  in  Bailey's  Life  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  p.  88.  Mr.  Camden  observes,  that  St  Ost/tk 
is  turned  into  Saint  Tows:  Remains,  ibid. 

St.  Tabbe.  St  £bba  was  the  famous  prioress  of  Coldingkaniy 
who  chose  to  deform  herself,  with  her  nuns,  rather  tlian  be 
abused  by  the  insolent  Danes.  See  Camden,  Remains^  I» 
c.  also  Fuller,  Worthies  in  Rutland. 

St.  Thetha,  or  St.  Ttath.  St  Etha  was  a  Cornish  Saint. 

St.  Towner.  This  napie  we  have  in  Camden's  Remains, 
p.  151,  for  St  Orner,  or  de  Sto.  Awdomaro. 

St.  Tole.  St.  Aldate's  church,  or  St  Old's  at  Oxfcurd,  is 
vulgarly  called  St.  ToWs.     Pointer,  Oxon.  Acad.  p.  109. 

To7cn.  This  sirname,  I  imagine,  may  be  corrupted  of  S^, 
Owcuy  who  occurs  in  Camden,  p.  151, 
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I  come  now  to  tho^  instances  where  the  whole  substance 
M  it  were,  of  the  word  Saint  is  incorporated  with  the  name, 
08  is  evident  from  many  of  our  sirnames  taken  from  the 
names  of  saints.  The  French  Sun,  as  in  Sampol,  Sammariha*- 
nus,  &c.  coheres  thus  in  their  langnage. 

Skmoni :  i.  e.  Ss.  Amand,  or  deSto,  AmandtK 

Simberd.  St.  Barbe,  or  de  Sta.  Barbara.    Camden,  p.  150* 

Sinclair.  Dt  Sta.  Clara,  or  de  St6.  Claro,  as  Ncwconrt,  ia 
Rettert.  i.  p.  224.     But  q.  if  this  be  not  an  error  > 

Sanlisy  Senlus,  Singlis.  These  are  St.  Lis,  or  de  Sto.  Lisio^ 
or  Sylvafteetensis,  for  which  see  Camden,  p.  150. 

Stu^.  St.  Lo,  or  de  Sta.  Latuh.  Camden,  p.  151. 

Serahw.  Tliis  is  different  from  the  former,  being  inter* 
preted  de  Sanclo  Lupo.  Camden,  ibid.  Lupus  is  the  name  of 
a  saint. 

SelUnger.  So  they  commonly  pronounce  this  name; 
whereas  the  orthography  is  St.  Leger,  Le.de  Sto.  Leodegario. 
Camden,  p.  156. 

Semarton,  St.  Martin ^  orde  Sto.  3ftfr/iVK>.  Camden,  p.  151. 

Semarc.  Si.Medard.  Camden,  p.  150,  But  one  would  rather 
think  St.  Marc. . 

Seimple,  Savipal.  The  first  is  the  Scotch  name,  the  second 
the  FVench ;  both  are  St.  Paul.' 

Seimpere,  Sampler,  Or  Sempere.  St.  Peter,  or  de  Sto.  Petro. 

Semaur.    De  oto.  Mauro. 

The. — Bydeme,  i.  e.  by  the  even,  or  by  night.  Romance 
pf  Amys  and  Amylion. 

To  tkende.    To  the  ende.    Caxton,  Mirrour,  cap.  5. 

Taylot.  Glocest'ershire  word ;  meaning  an  hay-^hfl.  At 
ifirst,  no  doubt,  they  said  in  taylot,  for  in  the  hay-l^ ;  and 
then  converted  the  whole  into  a  substantive,  calling  a  hay-lqft 
l)y  that  name. 

Tuffbld,  or  Tiroel.  This  means  an  hovel  in  Derbyshire, 
where  they  first  said  in  tovel,  i.  e.  in  the  hovely  and  then^ 
by  mistake,  took  toroel  to  be  the  substantive,  for  hovel. 

Ton  and  Tother:  as,  do  you  take  ton,  and  Plltake  tother; 
kneanio^  the  one  and  the  other.  The  ton,  Percy  \.  p.  7,  where 
either  tne or  t  abounds;  and  yet  this  is  very  commonly  used, 
as  is  the  tother,  for  which  see  Percy,  p.  58. 

Tierne  a-oss,  in  Somner's  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  11^  169, 
is7A^  iron  cross. 

Nathless.    Not  the  less.    See  Dr.  Johnson. 

To. — By  cutting  off  the  o,  this  sign  glues  itself  to  many 
Terbs  in  Caxton,  and  other  authors;  as  tabound,  taccomplish, 
iarrette  it,  i.  e.  to  impute  it;  tojff'er ;  talltdge  hungre  and 
thurste,  Caxton,  in  Myrrour,  cup.  5,  is  to  allay  them. 
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Two.-— lliis  numeral  will  sometimes  cohere  with  a  nwnp 
as  twirUetj  a  calf  two  winters  or  two  years  old.    Derbyshire. 

Taoet.  This,  in  Kent,  means  two  pecks^  and  consequently 
is  a  coalition  of  two  fat  or  vat. 

A  TwibiU.  This  is  an  implement  that  cuts  both  ways ; 
and  as  txeo  is  pronounced  often  twa,  hence  you  have  twa^ 
billy  or  twi-bill. 

Three. — ^A  Trivet  is  an  household  implement  of  iron  frith 
three  feet  to  sund  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
any  thing  upon  to  dry  or  warm,  and  takes  its  name  firom  the 
said  three  feet.    See  Tanner,  Biblioth«  in  Nic.  Trivet. 

Toot.— This  word  mean»  to  peepj  or  peep  out.  When  peas 
in  Derbyshire  first  appear,  they  are  said  to  tootj  i.  e.  to  out; 
and  hence  they  have  tne  participle  tooting.  Thus,  I  conceive 
that  tooting  at  Tunbridge-wells  means  to  out,  in  the  way  <tf 
inviting  and  bringing  guests  to  their  master's  house. 

Postscript. 

Trimon. — In  the  anonymous  metrical  history  of  the  battle 
of  Floddon^field,  lately  published,  it  is  observed,  p.  32,  that 
St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  never  taught  the  Scot* 
tish  prelates  to  go  to  if^ar,  but  rather  some  later  Popish  saintS) 
Trimon  of  Quhytehorn,  or  Doffin  of  Ross;  where,  as  St. 
Niman  was  the  great  saint  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitehem, 
the  editor  says,  we  should  read  Ninian  of  Siuhytehom.  An 
emendation  is  undoubtedly*  necessary;  this,  however,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  The  Scots,  it  seems,  call  Ninian^  Ringen^  (see 
Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety,  p.  131.)  whence  I  conjecture  there 
is  a  Crasis  here,  and  that  the  true  cprrection  is  Tringen.  If 
this  be  the  truth,  as  I  presume  it  is,  it  affords  a  pregnant  in- 
stance of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
Crasis :  but,  indeed,  of  this,  in  point  of  etymology,  we  have 
seen  many  examples  above. 

Smerwick.  There  is  something  particular  in  this,  as  the 
first  letter,  instead  of  the  last,  in  Saint^  coalesces;  for  it 
means  St.  Marywick  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland. 
Campbell,  Lives  of  Adm.  it  p.  49. 

1777,  July^  Aug, 
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LXVL  On  the  Word  Ormbsta. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

BlUCH  has  been  both  said  and  written  about  that  barbarous 
word  OrmestOj  or  Hormesia,  which  appears  in  the  title  of 
Paulus  Orosius^s  Histor^^  in  some  MS8.  at  least  See  Prof. 
Havercamp's  Pref.  to  his  noble  edition  of  it ;  and  the  Hon* 
Mr.  Barrington^s  Pref.  to  King  Alfred^s  Saxon  Version 
thereof.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen^  a  professed  critic^ 
after  exploding  Vossius's  emendation  oi  Ohrchestra^  which, 
indeed,  nas  been  generally  disapproved,  thinks  it  may  be  a 
corruption  of  de  miseria  mundi;  and  the  conjecture,  it  must 
be  allowed,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  subject  of  the 
author's  performance.  With  your  leave,  I  will  here  tran« 
scribe  his  own  words. 

''  Quum  enim  in  qnibusdam  exemplaribus  de  ormesia 
mundi  scriptum  inveniatur,  id  nihil  aliud  esse  existimo  quam 
corruptam  ex  verbis  de  misetxa  mundij  et  hunc  verum  esse 
titalum;  quoniam  ad  ilium  toto  suo  opere  adludit  auctor, 

3tti  nollam  aliam  ob  caussam  septem  hos  libros,  hortatu 
LUgustini,  conscripsit,  nisi  ut  ostenderet*  miseriam  mundi 
una  cum  peccato  esse  natam,  neque  cum  Christiana  religione 
in  Imperium  Romanum  introiisse,  sed  ab  antiquissimis 
temporibus  per  universum  terrarum  orbem  viguisse,  neque 
iinquam  in  Imperio  Romano,  quum  vel  maxime  floreret,  ae-* 
iuisse.** 

But  now.  Sir,  I  do  not  see  how,  in  this  case,  you  can  get 
the  first  syllable  C/r,  or  H<n';  nor  how  Ormesia^  or  Hor* 
mesta^  or,  if  you  will,  the  corrupted  word  Ormtsia^  which  is 
just  as  uncouth  as  the  others  $  can  possibly  come  from  de 
tniseriaf  as  this  learned  man  contends.  Discarding,  there* 
fore,  this  conjecture  as  insufficient,  what  if  we  should  read 
Or*  mesta,  and  suppose  it  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Orbis 
Mestiiia  f  This  answers  equally  as  well  to  the  argument  of 
the  work,  and  approaches  much  nearer,  to  the  letters  in 
Ounesta.  They  wrote  in  these  times,  the  single  e  for  the 
diphthongs,  and  if  but  in  one  ancient  manuscript  it  was  thus 
once  written  in  shorty  the  rest,  transcribed  and  copied  from 
it,  might  readily,  and  by  an  easy  mistake,  convert  it  into  one 
word,  Ormesia.    I  know  not  how  gentlemen  will  relish  this 


'*  Lib.  I.  cap.  i.  p.  6.  Ej^o  initiom  miseriA  homintim  ab  initio  pcocantis 
^Biifiw  dtt€erc  insiitui,  fcc. 
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conjecturei  but  it  appears  plausible  to  me ;  and  if  at  last 
I  shall  be  thought  to  have  miscarried  in  it,  I  have  this  com* 
fort  left,  that  I  have  erred  with  others,  aad  in  a  matter  of 
f  ome  difficulty. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
J  778,  Nov.  T.  Row. 


LXVII.  Sameness  of  certain  diasimilar  Words.  "^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  radical  words  of  our  language  are  not  so  numerous  as, 
I  apprehend,  they  are  commonly  thought  They  have  oft^a 
an  appearance  seemingly  different,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
origmally  the  same* ;  thus,  to  knity  kmt^  and  netf  are  alt 
from  the  Saxon  cnyttan^  whence  we  have  knitting  the  nets 
in  Mr.  Lewis's  tiist  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  p.  135*  Terms 
and  expressions  have  been  sometimes  varied  for  precision, 
as  in  the  instance  here  given,  where  all  the  terms  imply 
tyir^y  and  yet  each  expresses  a  particular  mode  of  doing  it ; 
and  such  variations  as  these  one  cannot  but  approve,  and 
for  that  Tery  reason,  viz.  because  they  serve  for  tlie  puipose 
of  accuracy  and  precision.  Sometimes,  again,  our  words 
are  altered  from  less  material  causes,  inaccuracy,  mispror 
nunciation,  localilr,  as  also  by  curtailing,  lengthening,  con*- 
tracting,  &c.  Nult^  anniiUy  dtsanmdl,  are  doubtless,  all  thf 
same ;  so  herit  and  inherit^  to  minister  and  administer^  &c. 
It  may  be  entertaining,  however,  even  in  such  cases,  to  ob« 
aerve  the  present  compass  and  eopia  of  our  maternal  tongue; 
and  in  others  it  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  understand  rightly 
the  true  force  and  energy  of  some  of  our  terms.  I  propose^ 
therefore,  to  give  a  short  alphabet  of  words,  dissimilar 
ia  shew;  but  in  reality  the  same  as  to  their  origin; 
and  if  I  happen  to  explain  but  one  term  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  pleased :  and  after  this  declara- 
tion I  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  intitled  to  their  candour  and 
indulgence  in  other  instances,  where  they 'may  thin];  I  have 
either  miscarried,  or  been  giulty  of  omissions. 

To  assay ^  and  a7i  Essay.  The  last  is  the  French  Essai;  and 
tlie  first,  used  for  the  trying  of  metals,  is  as  apparently  .the 
French  verb  essay er. 


*  Sm  GloM.  to  DottgUs'a  Virgil,  t.  JlowiU 
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To  cXlay  and  alloy .  Th€  ^bstantived^/i{y  is'ft,1)as€r  metal 
mixed  with  a  richer,  so  as  to  abate  the  value  of  it;  and  to 
allajf  is  to  abate,  correct,  diminish :  both  from  the  French 
Aliiei\  to  mix :  an  AUy^  the  French  Allie;  may  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  same  idea  of  tying,  matehing,  mixing. 

Alexander,  Saunders,  Sanders,  Sawney,  Sandy.  These  are 
all  the  same,  the  four  latter  being  the  hypoconstical  or  fa- 
miliar names  used  for  the  first.  JBut  perhaps  Saunders  and 
Sanders  may  mean  Saunder-son  and  Sander-son ;  see  Har- 
ris, below.  I  give  this  specimen  of  the  variation  ef  naifaes, 
but  do  not  propose  in  the  sequel  to  give  ftvatiy  examples  of 
this  sort,  (though  perhaps  one  or  two  maybe  inserted,)  as 
that  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous. 

Amaze,  as  it  amazes  me^  I  avt  amazed.  A  maze  is  a  laby- 
rinth, and,  metaphorically,  a  perplexity.  The  verb  comes 
apparently  from  the  notiti,  and  is  a  compound,  a-mazed ;  just 
as  we  say  a-hungred^  a-thirst.  In  strictness  there  is  n"© 
such  substamive  as  ^maze;  but  when  it  is'  said  /  am  in 
amaze  J  it  ought  rather  to  be  written  I  am  in  a  viaze. 

Astoin,  astound;  ast'one,  stun.  Astaned  is  astonished, 
in  Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  198.  Asioirid  occurs  \n 
Capel's  Prolusions,  p.  10,  where  the  edition  of  1609  has 
«Bston*d;  and  Capet  conjedtures  astoun'd.  P.  11,  we  have 
8toin*d,  which  metMnk's  shews  that  astmrCd  may  be  right. 
However^  it  i«  plaitt  that  MUft  dr  5fttww'fl?  is  the  same  word 
abbreviated,' unless  ^roill'WiH  ^d^tideit  fro^  ailoufidy  i.  e. 
astoaisbed.  Fairfe*'ix.=  23,*x<r.  €6.*  Either^f  thfesd  is  more 
Batumi  than  to  derive  it  asDr:.W'alhVAofe,'ik>n¥e:r^07}|r{;^, 
atimitus.  '         .      :  :  ,    * 

Atone.  I  much  doubt  whether  there  was  anciently  any 
such  -^rd ;  for,  as  t&  atone  is'  to'  Wtonci*e, '  Shakespeare's 
OtheU^  IV.  1 ,  it  mean«  tw  at  *&ne  ik^ffti  (JF  trtakelhe^n  <me.  It 
answers  to  umte:  see'Jtirrial*,  fifhd  Hfanine^^s  Glossary.  Old 
Plays,  Vol.  iv.  p.'im  iCah^tU,  p.'142.  Acisf \4i.  26. 

An  A<W!pt.  V.  a  Dab:       •  '  ^ 

Brown,  the  colour;  ;brMi,  ./u>^>/'.  As  *»'d%  is'the  bro^wn 
part  of  the  corn  when  grofind,  I  conceive  if.  to  he  so  called 
from  its  colour,  and  consequently  that  these  are  the  samre 
words.  .'  .      .    ^ 

A  Band,  a  string^  aliso  an  dinament  of  the  neck.  A  bond, 
an  obligaftdry  writing'.  Tliese  all  come  from  the  verb  to  hind, 
and  consequently  are  the  sume  words.  \t  is  remarkable, 
that,  irt  Hhe  Peak  of  Dferb^-sViire,'  a  bajidy  in^he  sense  of  a 
string,  is  vulgariV'pronouhc^d  bond  or  bonf.    V.  Tend. 

Bodice  from  l^odiesy  says  Dr.*  Johnson.  Thus  it  takes  its, 
name  from  the  part  it  is  ay>plited  tib,  an<t  is  the  same  word 

voL.li  Q        '  :'    ' 
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with  body ;  just  as  a  neck  or  sham  shirt  takes  its  name  from  be^ 
ing  worn  on  the  neck,  and  as  a  head  is  used  for  a  head-dress* 

fieseech.  V.  seek. 

Bellow.  V.  low. 

BlisS)  which  means  happiness,  is  no  other  than  bless^  as  h 
.  plain  from  blissed  being  used  for  blessed;  so  blyssyd  is  blessed. 
Legend  of  8t.  Erasmus.    Blissedkede,  blessedness.     Ham- 
pole.     See  Ames  Typ.  Ant.  p.   14,   15,  Percy's  Songs,  I. 
p.  288. 

Cloth,  and  clout  A  clout  is  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  pro« 
nounced  cl6th  in  Yorkshire. 

Cloth  and  cloaths.  As  the  last  were  commonly  made  of 
the  first,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  are  the  same  word. 

Chattel  and  cattle.  As  Caialla  with  the  old  lawyers  and 
monkish  historians  siflrnifies  all  goods  moveable  and  immove- 
able«  these  are  plaimy  the  same  word.  Indeed,  chattel  i& 
only  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  C,  just  as  of  cancelli  and 
t:anceliarius  we  have  chancel  and  chancellor.    V.Cant. 

Chanon,  Canal. 

To  convoy^  to  escort  or  conduct;  to  convey,  to  remove. 
The  first  has  arisen  from  the  latter*  Convey  m^^Vks  convoy  in 
Life  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  p.  88. 

A  Criple  and  Creeple*  Dr.  Donne  writes  criple,  creeple^ 
which  we  find  also  in  Field^s  Bible,  as  if  it  came  from  to 
€reap^  and  that  we  ought  to  deem  them  the  same  words. 

Coz^n  and  Cousin.  The  first  si^ifiesnow  to  cheat,  by  pre- 
tending, as  it  were,  to  be  your  triend  and  relation.  *jLylie, 
in  his  Euphues,  p.  181,  has  '*to  make  a  cozen  of  a  person,** 
i.  e.  a  dupe.  Many  still  write  co%en  for  tousin^  or  coTuon- 
guineus. 

Cud  and  Quid.  The  cow  chews  her  aid,  and  the  man, 
when  he  chews  tobacco,  calls  it  guiddmgi  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  but  in  pronunciation. 

Collogue^  and  CoUegue.  To  collogue,  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
means  to  wheedle,  to  flatter;  but  it  also  signifies  to  con- 
spire with  others  to  defraud  a  person :  and  as  a  cdlegue  is 
the  same  as  the  Latin  collega,  to  collogue  may  seem  to  come 
from  this. 

Coarse  and  Course.  Coarse  is  written  course.  Fuller, 
Worth,  p.  82;  and  see  Mr.  Hearaa^s  Cur.  Disc  p.  126:  so 
that  it  seems  to  mean  a  thing  ^  course,  common  to  be  met 
with,  or  ordinary. 

Common  and  Commune.  To  commune,  in  the  sense  of 
conferring,  occurs  often  in  the  Bible;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  iii.  has  to  comen,  for  the  same;  and  Hall  often,  in  his 
Chronicle,  to  commonj  i.  e.  to  discourse  in  common.  Hence 
you  have  communely  for  commonly,  in  Tannei^s  BibL  583; 
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and  Skelton^  p.  1 51,  calls  common  pleas j  commune  place :  and 
indeed  this  is  correct  from  communis;  and  one  does  not 
wonder  to  see  communalty,  and  communalte,  and  com* 
manaltie,  in  old  authors. 

Canon  and  Cannon.  The  engines  of  death  called  camums 
are  of  different  sizes  and  bores.  The  proper  cannon,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  48  pounder,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being  made 
according  to  tnat  canon  or  standard.  Whence  canon  and  can- 
non  appear  to  be  the  same  words. 

Cant  and  Chant  Both  from  the  Latin  cantuSf  cant  being 
a  whining  tone  used  by  the  Puritans,  and  to  chant  having 
only  the  c  softened,  as  is  plain  from  descant ;  so  from  can- 
taria  comes  chantry;  and  we  have  both  inchantment  and 
incantation.    V.  chattel,  above. 

Cord  and  Chord.  Chords  from  Latin  chorda^  is  the  string 
of  a  musical  instrument,  and  a  cord  is  any  band  or  stringy 
both  evidently  the  same. 

Cbanon   and  Canon,  Canonici:  so  called  because  they 
lived  under  or  according  to  a  certain  inile  or  canon.   Chanons  . 
were  a  stricter  sort  of  canons,  regulars^  as  they  were  stiled, 
and  that  is  the  whole  difference.     V.  chattel,  above. 

Canal,  Channel,  Kennel.  From  Latin  canalis  the  French 
have  auml^  which  we  have  adopted;  the  two  latter  are  the 
effects  of  pronunciation.  As  to  c  soft,  we  have  chaste  from 
castus,  cheese  from  caseus,  &c.  V.  chattel,  above. 

Draw  and  Drain.  As  in  the  north  they  say  dra  for  draw^ 
one  can  hardly  doubt  the  sameness  of  these  two  word^. 

To  daily,  and  to  delay.  Since  to  dally  means  to  trifle, 
and  consequently  to  delay,  one  has  grounds  to  suspect  both 
are  the  French  delayer^  and  have  no  other  difference  but 
what  arises  from  pronunciation. 

A  Dab  and  Adept.  Tlie  first,  which  signifies  a  person  ex- 
pert in  any  thing,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  second. 
Dike  and  Ditch.  The  first  is  provincial  for  the  second ; 
whence  a  small  brook  in  the  north  is  called  a  dike,  and  there 
are  twenty  instances  in  those  parts  of  cA  or  tch  being  turned 
into  Jk  or  et,  V.  Powch,  [below,]  and  stink,  and  stark,  and 
seek.     Dig  is jprobably  the  root.  ,  - 

Defile  and  Defowl.  They  both  mean  to  deflower  a  virgin. 
Heoce  unddfaisied^  Caxton,  Legend,  fol.  338.  So  tliat}^/^, 
whence ^//A,  is  the  same  witb^bii/. 

Estate  and  Estade;  both  from  etai  of  the  French,  who 
now  have  dropped  the  s. 

To  flit,  to  remove;  flight,  fuga.  I  take  the  former  to  be 
only  the  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  and  that 
both  come  from  to^. 

a  2 
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To  fell  wood  or  timber,  i.  e.  to  fall  it,  since  tfaey  call  it 
commonly  a./&H  of  timber.  So  that  to  fkll  and  to  fall  are  the 
same. 

To  flea  and  to  flay  ^  To  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  skin,  whence 
fleece-^  and  to  flay  is  the  same,  as  appears  from  the  Bible. 

Flour,  Htfvibi'y  Fiowety  flos.  There  is  qo  difference  in 
these,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  vary  them  in  waiting,  as 
flour  is  tbe  flower  or  best  part  of  the  corn.  In  Fabian,  foL 
xviii.  Q. flower  is  written  ^floarfi.  . 

Fusty*  F-oisty,  and  Fifet.    Two  first  are  f^^und  In  Dr.  John* 
son,  and  /fa/  is  in  Littleton ;  alt  come  from  French/«^^. 
•  Fraugnted>  Freighted,  Fraught.    The  first,  which  occurs 
fn  Finett,  p.  2S8>  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  second;  and 
the  third  is  as  evidently  contracted  from  the  first. 

Gate  and  Gait.  Gate  comes  from  the  Dutch  ^et,  or  Saxon 
geaty  get,  gatOy  and  signifies  an  entrance,  road,  town,  street, 
manner  of  walking,  &c.  and  thence,  very  naturally,  the  air, 
mien,  or  port;  of  a  person;  the  incessusj  a6  Virgil  terms  it. 
But  now  some  affect  to  write  gait  in  this  latter  sense,  as 
Shakespeare  and  others ;  by  which  means  gait  has  gotten 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  gate  and  gdity  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  really  no  such  word  as  gait.  In 
Milton,  I  am  sure,  gate  has  the  sense  of  air  or  mien  in  several 
places,  as  iv.  870,  vii.  411.  ix.  389.  xi.  230.  In  short,  gate^ 
amongst  its  other  uses,  signifies  a  person's  manner;  and 
Ham  pole,  MS.  at  Lincoln,  p.  176,  applies  it  for  guise  or 
tannery  when  he  says  this  gates,  for  ^m  this  manner.  So 
Chaucer  also  uses  it;  see  the  Glossary.  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  the  Dutch  and  Saxon,  whence  we  have  oar  gate,  know 
nothing  of  any  such  orthography  as  gait 

Guard  and  Ward.  First  is  the  French  orthography,  second 
~~  the  English ;  and  both  modes  have  been  followed,  the  for- 
mer  having  been  appropriated  to  some  purposes^  as  the  lat- 
ter has  to  others;  but  they  are  apparently  the  self-same 
words. 

Guise,  wise,  ous.  First  is  tlic  French  form,  second  the 
English;  for  wise  is  the  same  in  sense  in  otherwise^  leastwisty 
&c.  as  the  French  guise.  As  to  oits,  the  termination  in 
righteouSf  it  is  a  mere  corruption  otwise;'  for  in  Mall, 
Richard  III.  folio  26,  you  have  lightwise ;  and  in  the  Dance 
of  Machabree,  fol.  322  and  225,  rightrvisness :  and  so  Frudi-- 
tion  of  a  Christian  Ma7?y  p.  15.  Caxton,  Myrrour,  cap.  9.  and 
III.  cap.  12.  Rightwessly  occurs  also  in  Gunton,  p.  52. 

Great,  magnus  j  groat,  four-pence ;  grqtee,  oats  when  the 
outer  hull  is  taken  off:  these  are  all  the  same.    There  is  an 
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eltipsis  in  givatf  penny  being  underatoofd :  tbe  ivhole  woulc) 
be  greei-penny.  Grotes  means  plainly  great  meal,  in  respect' 
of  the  smaller  or  ground  meal;  in.  the  north  they  are  nro- ' 
nounced  gj^eais  or  grates,  which  ahewa  tbe  etyraon  clearly. 

To  hunt  and  to  haunt.  To  hunt  about  is  so  near  a  kin  to 
haunting  a  place,  that  one  has  reason  to  esteem  them  the 
same. 

Harris  and  Harrison,    Aa  John  Harris  is  no  Other  than 
John  Harry's,  an  elliptical  Biaoner  of  speaking  fojr  John. 
Hany*s  son,  the  two  ns^mes  Harris  and  Harrison  are.  conse- 
quently the  same;  as  also  ace  WiUiaov3:and  Williamson, 
Roberts  and  Robertson,  &c.      .     ' 

Jabn,  Johannes;  Jone,  Johanna.  As  these  are  the  same 
nameS)  one  masculine,  the  other  feminine,  theo.oughttobe 
long  io  both,  and  h  to  be  kserted  or  omitted  in  bqth,  aad 
the  e  in  the  woman's  name  should  be  retained  to  denote  the 
^x. .  St  John's  is  pronounced  at  London  St.  Jones's,  and  in 
Laneaahire  they  currently  say  Jone  for  John. 

Jane  and  Joane.  Mr.  Camden,  in  Remains,  p.  98,  says, 
that  32  Eiiz.  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cour(  of  King's  Bench,* 
that  Jwm  was  th«  same  aa  Joane. 

Kill,  quell,  and  quail.  All  the  words  are  found  in  an  ac-* 
tive  seose  in:  Dr.  Johnson  and  Littleton;  but  they  are 
clearly  the  same,  kill  being  the  modernization  of  queU,  by> 
adopting  the  French. praDnnciatioQ  of  qu,.and  cousequently 
very  justly  deduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from-  the  Saxon  cwellan. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,-to  quell  dods  not  seem  to  imply,  in  our 
ideas,  so  much  as  kill,  but  formerly  it  did.  Macbeth  I.  7. 
Obs.  on  Macbeth,  p.  24.  Camden's  Remains,  p.  65.  Alafi-^ 

JuelUr  is  aniAany  a  brayov anaasassin,  Speed  Hist  p.  30Q. 
Audition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  148. — Quail  is  not  only  used 
actively^  hut  tbe^  sense  of  it  accords  well  with  our  modern 
uotion  Qf'iQ ffueU,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  accordingly  the 
same  etymology. 

Knit,  knot^  net.    See  the.proeme. 

Knap,  kaop,  knob,  nab,  nob.  All  these^  which  signify 
protttberaoces,  as  alsoi  a  small  mount,  come  from  British 
Oiap,  and  must  be  reputed  the  same.  • 

Kind,  ami  aiin«  .^  As  aim  means  of  the  same  ra^  or  kind^ 
€nie  is  ledtAo  inkagine  than/rin  and  kind  mny  be  the- same 
word,  the  i  in  one^caBelieing  pronounced  shoVt,  and  in  the 
other  long,  }t<st  as  some  say.  vHynd,  and  others  wind. 

Latter,  later;  last,  latest.  The  two  first  are  comparatives 
of  late,  and  the  two  last,  superlatives  of  the  same;  therefore 
there  ia  no  other  difference  than  what  us^  ^nd  cpstom  have 
made. 

^  9 
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Lest  and  least.  Here  again  is  a  Tariation  without  a  dif* 
ference;  for  if  lest  be  now  used  for  the  Latin  particle,  ne^ 
least  was  formerly  as  often  used ;  and  so,  if  it  may  be  ren- 
dered by  quo  minuSj  the  English  least  seems  to  ansfver 
the  more  fully  to  this.  I  take  least  to  be  a  corruption  of 
lestj  this  being  a  more  natural  superlative  of  little^  and  best 
corresponding  with  the  Saxon  last 

Lust  and  list  As  to  lust  sometimes  occurs  in  a  good 
sense,  [  have  no  doubt  but  these  are  the  same  words. 

Links,  lings,  and  ines.  Grounds  in  some  places  called 
tings  and  ings  are  in  others  named  linksj  by  a  quick  or  thin 

Kronunciation  of  g.  Vid.  Jtank  below.     Lings  perhaps  may 
e  the  same  again  as  I^es  ifiges^  the  word  ifige  occurring  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  also  in  Dr.  Thoroton  and  Mr.  Thoresby. 

Leash,  and  lashed.  A  leash  is  a  band  or  string,  particu^ 
larlv  a  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  bis  hawk, 
and  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound.  Lashed^  therefore,  when 
one  thing  is  bound  and  fastened  to  another  by  tying,  may  be 
leashed.  A  leash  qf  greyhounds  are,  again,  as  many  as  are 
commonly  led  by  one  string,  viz.  three  \  and  from  thence  a 
lea^sh  comes  to  signify  that  number  either  of  birds  or 
animals. 

To  low  and  bellow.  Spoken  of  cows.  Be  in  the  latter  is 
only  an  unmeaning  Saxon  prefix. 

iS^anquell,  mangle.  The  first  not  only  means  to  murder^ 
(see  kiil  above,)  but  also,  as  appears  from  Hall,  Ewd.  IV.  fol. 
221.  b.  to  mangle,  whence  I  have  a  suspicion  tXaxnumgleis 
in  fact  the  same  word. 

Moan,  mourn.  These  are  so  near  akin  both  in  sense  and 
sound,  that  I  greatly  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  words, 
varying  only  in  pronunciation. 

A  mass,  and  a  me&s.  A  mass  from  French  moMf,  is  a  heap 
or  pile  of  any  thing  ;  and  a  mess  of  victuals  or  pottage  is  as 
much  as  is  collected  together  for  one  or  more  persons. 
When  people  swear  hy  the  vuuSj  they  commonly  say  by  mess. 

Many  and  meiny.  The  latter  denotes  a  company,  a  re- 
tinue: andtittf»yis  a  substantive  ui  Lowth's  Grara.  p.  26. 
Are  they  not  the  same  ? 

Mow,  Mouth.  To  make  mows,  and  to  make  mouths,  are 
equivalent;  so  that  ifiofw  and  vumth  are  the  same.  I  have 
otten  seen  Portsmouth  written  Porismue.  Indeed,  the 
French  word  moue  signifies  month;  and  they  have  the 
phrase /ffiV^  la  7noue.  *^ 

Mount  and  Afoundare  apparently  the  same. 

Near  and  niglier.  Nigh  was  formerly  written  ne^h  or 
negif  whence  we  have  neighbour.  Hence  cauie  the  com* 
parative  negher  contracted  to  near.    Near  and  nigher  are 
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therefore  clearly  the  same ;  and  so  when  we  say  nearer  it  is 
really  a  comparison  compared^  and  as  much  a  solecism, 
though  so  common,  ay  noorser.  That  near  is  a  comparative 
appears  from  the  expressions  never  the  near,  and  nere  and 
nere,  the  first  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  iv.  2d.  in  Dr.  Percy's 
Songs,  p.  88. 

Not,  nought  The  last  is  ne  ought  by  crasis,  and  was  an» 
cientiy  written  noghiy  of  which  we  have  made  not. 

Of  and  Off.  We  now  write  this  particle  sometimes  offi 
but  I  suppose  it  is  always  the  Latin  ii,  de^  or  ex^  i.  e«  ^  and 
that  it  is  every  way  as  proper  to  say  cut  of^  exfisHS,  9Acuioffi 
Math.  X.  14.  *^  Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet,''  Gr.  w\%f9^ar% 
To»  mfM^op  Ttfr  wAvy  v^«»;  where  the  prepositiott  W  or  ^is  evi- 
dently in  composition.  The  Vulgate,  whenoe  Wicliffe's 
version  was  made,  has  <<  excutite  pulverem  de  pedibus 
vestris,"  which  Wicliffe  renAer^sarengeofff  whereas,  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  gives  it,  shake  af^  and  so  the  Rhemish  Testa* 
ment. 

Owe,  own,  ought.  As  Hfwe  is  used  twawn^  i.  e.  to  claim. 
Acta  xxi.  11.  Johnson,  Obs.  on  Shakespeare,  Macbeth, 
&c.  we  can  be  sure  they  are  the  same  words.  Ought  comes 
from  owe  too,  but  from  a  different  sense  of  it,  viz.  debere. 

A  pound  for  cattle,  whence  hog's-pound;  a  pond^  a  stew- 
pan.^  These  appear  to  be  all  the  same,  pomulznA  pond^ 
coming  from  to  pin,  or  iuclose.  When  people  say  a  stew-pan, 
meaning  a  smaller  kind  of  pond,  it  is  evidently  a  corruption 
ofstew»pond. 

A  person,  a  particular  man  or  woman ;  a  parson,  a  parish- 
priest.  These  are  clearly  the  same,  though  the  latter  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy,  aa  is  evident  from  the  Latin  word 
used  on  the  occasion,  viz.  Persona^  i.  e.  Persona  Ecclesitc. 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Life  of  Richard  IlL  writes  person  for 
parson  often :  and  the  Scotch  name  is  Macpherson. 

Part  and  party.  These  are  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  different  ortnography ;  for,  whereas  the  lawyers  now 
say,  between  A,  B.  on  one  part  and  between  C.  J),  on  the  other 
partf  indentures  of  the  nge  of  James  L  and  later,  generally 
run,  '^  between  A.  B.  on  one  partie,  and  between  C.  D.  on 
the  other  partie."  King  Henry  VIIL  in  Fuller's  Worth. 
p.  19S^  SBxs^  parties  qf  bofond  the  sea^  for  pans  beyond  tho 
sea.  In  Hall,  Edward  V.  fol.  iv.  6.  north  parties  means  north 
parts,  and  so,  fol.  €.  b.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tiie  Scotch 
phrase,  art  atulpactf  part  seenw  to  mews^ parti/;  »iid  I  pre- 
sume there  are  few  cases  wherein  thes^e  words  may  not  he 
counterchanged . 

)^eck  and  pick,    Tt^ey  say  in  Kent^  speaikin^  of  a  fowl,. 

a4 
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it  fickSf  which  sheiys  these  words  to  be  the  same*    Hence 
pick-axe. 

Pity  and  pietji[.  As  our:Word  pity^  in  the  sense  of  charity 
and  compassion)  comas'  from  the  L9.tin  pietas^  this  and  pi^ 
must  be  thfe.s^me.  Charity  is  indeed  sin  act  of  piety,  and 
certain  charitable  funds  abroad  are  actually  termed  mounts 
qfpicty.  .Pittanee^  again,  which  is  a  charitable  addition  to 
the  con  veniV  t^blef  its  pietamU^  i»  tat  in . 

.  PpnyvpAiJisney;  ,pQ(^y.,.Pu4)y  i#  ^mi^l  ot  diminmiiive^  from 
trench />^iv«4  *  woyd  ^r/e^ned^jin  J-he.  game  form  when  we 
write  pmsni Judge. > ,  \  ai|^  m>ach;f»istaken  if  pon^^  by  which 
we  v^eanij^fiynaHApr^^  hf,  nota  sUghl;  corruption  of  the  same 
b^  chai>gi^.tW..YOw<fL.        I   .V. 

/Piiai;<5«fn,  j^,e,jPe)erin^  gmd.iptlgrim.  The  ficst  is  the 
Frenph'tefffijj  the,9e!iwndithe  English, 
..Poispuk  andpotioiiv  Asj^a)l»(ialhe  l^xia potio^  though  we 
hav^  gof^^n  it  ,m«itp  ami>»e<dia*ely  from  the  French,  poison 
and  potion  must  be  the  same  words.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  9  genecal  wofjA.  to'tbjecoine  speci^cal. 
.  Powch  and  pqk^,;  .Crioos.  adX«  SqriptpreSi  v.  Powchius, 
and  see  Dikei  abovja.* 

Qpell.  .Vidie.kil|..  .       .  . . 

Quail,  Vide;  fcUJ. 

.  To  quit,  to  relincjuish ;  qUiet,  ajt  rest.  No  difference 
here;  to  ^uit  claun,  i^quietum  ck^i^are,;  and  ta  a^quity  ac^ 
quietare^  is  to.  n»»ke  a  person  quiet  or  at  ease,  in  vespect  of 
any  demand  you  may  have  upon  him. 

Queen,  Regina,  Queao>>  a  whore,  a  wheen-cat,  a  female 
cat,  .in  the  north.  Mr.  Ray,  e^^plainiog  the  last  word,  ob- 
serves, "  that  qmen  was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  signify  the 
female  sex,  appears  in  that  quean  fugol  was  used ^r  a  hen 
fowl."  North  country  words,  p.  53,  Thus,  as  queen  means 
a  female,  it  has  been  abusively  applied  to  a  whore,  as  wench 
also  has ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  qx4een  and  qucm»  are  the 
same  words.  Given^  in  Briti^h^  the  feminine.  (>f  g^jyoa, 
means^^M'  or  beautiful. 

.  Quail,  .qualm,  <  qualmish,  sqaeaiuish*  The  last  word  ap- 
pears only  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  ^^jyvis/i,  bji a  corrupt ^prQO.uiiciatiQii^.|hiaiplaiDiy 
comes  from  quabnj  aa  this  probably  «deriveis  froiQ,  the  verb  to 
fttailf  for  whicdof  see  above,  in  kilL  •   '       . 

..  Rank  and. ranfge..  These^  whether  subsftantives  or  verbs^ 
apf^ar  to  be  the  san&e  words,  varied  in.  speech  and  proliun- 
ciation.    Vide  links,. o^tfv^ 
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.    Xmish  is  ravage  in  the  book  of  psalms. 

Rops,  ropes.  Hops  are  so  called  from  their  length  and 
fimilitiide  to  ropes,  as  is  plain  from  our  calling  the  guts  of 
Woodcocks  and  Snipes  rapes, 

Robert,  Rotbert,  and  Rupert,  are  the  same  nances. 
Wood^s.  Hist  amd  Ant.  p«  81 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  p.  345; 
TJi(Mresby,  p.  350. 

Rodolph,  Radulph^  Randolph^  Ranulph,  Ralph.*  These,  i 
presume,  are  all  the  same.  In  Wooa,  Hist  Ant  p.  72^ 
Cksfeberg  ik  cf  Ikd  Rodolphns,.  and  p:  85,  Rad^phus. 

Rohais,  in  Lat  Rohesia;  Hawise,  in  Lat  Hawisia;  Aviso 
or  Arioe,  in  Lat  Avioia;  appear  to  be  the  same  name. 
Hawrise  and  j^vise  being  only  toe  ktler  syllable  of  the  first 
name,  used  in  the  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment  Thus 
we  DOW  say  Mun.  for  Edmund,  Than  for  Jonathaa 

Ramp,  romp,  rawm*  A  lioais  roinpant  when  reared  as  if 
going  to  figlM;'  and  t0  ramip^  is  to  play  rudely  and  boister- 
oosly.  A  waU:  is  said  to  ramp^  when  it  rises  nrom  the  level, 
and  ia  the  French  ram/i^r,  to  climb  or  mount  Hence  also 
to  rmamj  which  a  dog  is  said,  to  do  whea  be  either  fawns  upon 
you,  or  stretches  himself  to  take  victuals  placed  high  on  a 
shelf. 

Rout  and  rut .  Jo  rutting  time^  bucks  keep  a  continual 
voi4ting  ox  bellowing,  whence  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
two  words  to  be  the  same. 

Ropt,  road,  rota,  rut  Hout  is  roa(i,  dind  road  is  rotU ;  so 
that  these  are  plainly  the  same  words.  £j/  rate  means  by 
course,  in  a  direct  road^  as  when  a  thing  is  gotten  by  heart, 
without  knowing  or  understanding  the  meaning  of  .it;  and 
therefore  seems  to  signify  b^  roady  or  by  rotU.  Mut^  at  first, 
I  imagine,  was  cart^rui  i.  e.  rout  or  track,  and  afterwards 
rw/,  perse* 

Roll  and  row. ;  to  roll  and  to  row.  A  roll  is  in  fact  a  row^ 
and  is  sometimes  pronounced  row^  whence  we  have  both 
rigmanroUwud  rigmantfm.  As  to  rollj  and  to  raw;  the  /  and 
//are  very  commonly  omitted  in  pronunciation  in  the  north. 
See  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil,  v.  Rpwit,  where,  however, 
the  author  is  mistaken  in  talking  of  w  and  U  being  alike  ia 
the  MS.  as  pronunciation  is  the  sole  cai^ie. 

Battle  and  ruttle.  Ruttle  is  that  noise  people  make  in 
the  throat  when  they  breathe  with  difficulty^  especially  when 
dying ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  same  word  wjth  rattle.  In 
Birch's  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  355,  it  is  called  ratlhig. 

Beemeand  rime.  The  fii-st  signifies  to  weep  in  Cheshire; 
the  second  is  the  name  of  the  white  frost,  m  Kent^  that 
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adheres  to  the  trees  (in  Derbyshire  called  Ime);  qvery, 
therefore,  if  not  the  same  word  ? 

A  set  of  horses,  china,  &c.  A  suit  of  cloaths,  armoiiry 
&c.  I  regard  these  as  the  same  word,  and  both  from  French 
suiie.  This  seems  to  be  apparent  from  the  octho^pbjr  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  may  be  a  corruption  of  it. 

To  split^  to  splint  or  splinter.  These  I  conceive  to  be 
the  same,  since  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
splint  means  to  split* 

Souce  and  sauce.  As  the  first  i»  a  kind  of  pickle^  it  may 
be  thought  a  species  of  the  latter. 

A  shed,  a  covered  place.  A  shade,  the  same.  The  first 
seems  to  be  only  a  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the 
latter. 

To  swill ;  to  swallow.  As  the  first  means  to  drink  lustily^ 
it  appears  to  be  a  cant«word  for  swallow. 

det  and  sit.  The  first  is  a  verb  active,  the  second  a  verb 
neuter  ;  but  I  esteem  them  the  same  originally,  though  I  wp* 
prove  of  the  present  mode  of  differencing  them.  In  Bo* 
mance  of  St.  Degar£,  verse  679,  sett  miSAn^  sat. 

He  sett  liym  down  on  the  Deyse. 

Seek  and  beseech.  Be  is  often  an  unmeaning  prefix  in 
our  langua&^e,  as  it  was  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  are 
otherwise  the  same,  as  is  plain  from  the  imperfect  tenses 
sought  and  besottght.  Ck  and  k  are  perpetually  substituted 
one  for  another;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  seekj  in  Lanca^ 
shire,  is  pronounced  seech.    Vide  Dike  ab&oe. 

Slei^t  and  slight.  First  is  a  substantive,  the  second  an 
adjective^.  Harsnet  against  Darrel I,  p.  127,  h9is  sleight;  in 
Dodsley 's  Plays,  V.  p.  223,  to  sleigMenj  is  to  despise ;  and 
Ephes.  IV.  14.  s/<r2jf/i/ is  the  translation  of  KvCfMh  and  conse- 
quently is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  sKght^  when  we  say 
slight  ^  hand;  and  no  doubt,  by  whatever  means  the  e  has 
crept  in,  the  words  are  the  same,  and  are  both  derived  from 
the  verb  j/y. 

Strait  and  Streight.  Some  make  a  difierence  between 
these,  using  stimt  tor  directusy  and  streight  for  aretus,  for 
which,  however,  I  think,  there  is  no  good  foundation^ 
Isaiah  xl.  3,  you  h^ve  inake  streight^  and  Matth.  vii.  13.  what 
is  called  ^/riff^ifA/ is,  v.  14,  strait. 

Stark  and  Starch.  It  is  the  property  of  starch  %o  stiffen 
linen,  and  I  suspect  that  to  be  stark  or  stiff  after  riding,  op 
other  exercise,  is  the  same  word  with  starchy  or  vice  versa. 
V.  Dike,  abatr. 

.•Stink  and  stinch  or  stench.    There  can  be  no  difference 


Simeness  of  certain  dissimilar  Words,  2ZS 

between  these  but  what  arises  from  pronunciation.  V. 
IMke,  above.  Fairfax,  x.  61,  xviii.  84,  has  $tinch;  in  the  first 
of  these  places  the  edit,  of  1749  has  siciich^  tnalij  stinch  be- 
ing the  old  word  for  stench. 

Son  and  sun.  The  former  in  Saxon  is*  sumiy  and  the  lat- 
ter was  formerly  often  written  somia ;  so  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  words,  thoqgh  a  diversity  must 
needs  be  useful.  The  sun  is  termed  son  in  Hearne,  Cur, 
Disc.  p.  184.  and  in'Willis's  Cathedrals  ii.  p.  9,  the  name 
of  Monson  is  thus  given. 

Lunam  cum  Phtsbo  jungito,  nomen  habes.  Vide  omnino 
Baxteri  Gloss,  p.  36,  145. 

See,  sedes;  sea,  tnare.  Carleton,  p.  58,  13,  alibi,  writei 
the  first  seoj  as  do  Cavendish  and  Speed,  in  Ames,  p.  8. 
sea  is  written  see ;  as  also  in  Hall,  Skeiton,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  in  the  two  latter  we  have  se.  The  sea  is  in  fact 
aquarum  sedes,  or  place,  as  it  is  expressed  Genes,  i.  9. 

Sup  and  soup.  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  the  moon,  p.  238, 
uses  soop,  for  sup,  whence  it  should  seem  that  a  so(yp,  a  li- 
quid to  be  supped,  is*  the  same  as  sup,  both  from  French  soup. 

Spill  and  spoil.  Tbe^first  is  used  for  the  latter  in  Kent; 
hence  "better one  house  fill'd  than  two  spill'd  :"  Ray,  p.  47. 
Spilling  is  now  confined  to  liquids,  but  still  what  is  shed  is 
effectually  spoiled, 

Sound  and  swoon.  Sound  occurs  for  swoon  in.  Skeiton, 
and  I  think  is  the  same  word  ;  thus,  to  sivoo7i,  imperfect 
swooned,  and,  d  inserted  euphonic  gratia,  swooned ;  after 
which  the  present,  swoond  or  sound,  would  soon  be  formed. 
Thus  from  drown,  drowned,  drownded,  comes  the  northern 
word  to  drownd. 

Suet  and  sweat  As  what  we  copiously  perspire  passes 
under  the  name  of  sweat,  and  is  of  a  greasy,  unctuous  na-* 
tare,  one  has  reason  to  think  it  the  same  word  with  suet, 
though  this  is  a  dissyllable. 

Stew  pan.  V.  Pound. 

Scot,  as  Romescot,  scot  and  lot.  Shot,  proportion  of  a 
payment.  Sheet  of  lead«  copper,  &c«  All  these  are  the 
Saxon  sceat. 

Say  and  saw.  As  say  is  a  substantive  as  well  as  a  verb,  it  is 
obvious  to  imagine  tbiat  saw,  in  the  sense  of  a  saying  or  pro- 
verb, may  be  the  saxne  word. 

Shell  and  scale.   These  appear  to  be  the  French  ecaille. 

Springe  and  spring.  No  difFerence  probably  here,  since 
^he  springes  for  woodcocks  (Pennant  2d.  Tour,  p.  32,) 
operate,  I  presume,  by  a  spring,   - 


t'i^  Sameness,  qf  ceriain  dysdmikr  Words* 

Story  and  history  differ  only  a  liule  in  sense. 

TheUy  adverb  ot  time.  Than  a  particle  u«ed  in  compaii^ 
son.  In  Latin  quam.  The  distinction  o£  these  is  doubtleis& 
extremely  useful,  as  tending  to  fecilitate  the  sejise  of  aa 
author  to  a  reader.  The  distinction,  however,  is  bpt  of  iate^ 
since  in  our  older  writers  then  is  prqou^cuously  used  for 
ibun^  which  shews  it  to  be  originally  the  same  word.  I  need 
not  quote  for  this. 

,This  and  tlius.  This  was  formerly  used  for  thus^  as  Skel- 
ton,  p.  J  3,  1 15,  alibi.  Hall  in  Rich.  III.  f.  2S,  29.  Sir  Tho« 
Mpre^  p..  3.  Which  shews,  that  though  it  may  be  useful  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  these  words,  yet  ori- 
ginally they  were  the  same. 

.  Troth  and  truth  both  have  place  in  our  dictionaries^  hut- 
seem  to  be  the  same,  from  Saxon,  treothy  or  ireoiha. 

Trow  and  trough.  A  swine-trow  is  called  in  the  north  a 
swine^trough  :  the  diderence  consists  in  pronunciation^  gk^ 
being  sometimes  quiescent,  and  sometimes  having  tbe 
power  of  ^ 

.  Tend  is  the  tail  or  final  syllable  of  aiUnd,  and  means  tho 
same  j  it  is  spoken  ieni  in  the  north,  where  it  signifies  to 
hiudc\'  or  prevent y  by  wgitching,  antl  observing;  so  that  iti 
is  the  same  v%ord  as  tendy  for  which  see  Dr.  Johnson.  V« 
Vend.  V,  Brand. 

Task  and  tax.  Task  is  an  imposition  as  tu^  is.  Bossu^s,  p, 
b^m  explains  tallagium, by  task ;.  whence  tb^y  »p|)ear  lo  oo 
the  same. 

Tone  and  tune.  Ton  is  French,  for  tuz^ ;  they  are  conse-i 
guently  the  same  words,^  Life  of  Lprd  Clariendon,  p.  64.  6^ 
Treacle  and  theriacal.  From  On^  a  beast,  or  Tenoiixai&» 
beast,  comes  dn^ictxo;  and  theriacal,  a  medicine  to  expel  poi^ 
son,  which  since  has  beein  corrupted  .in tp  ireiu:ie.  This  aA 
present  generally  signifies  molasses,  but  in  tiae  apothecary* ^s 
shop  it  still  retains  its  primitive  sense,  as  in  Femce^^rtaclc ^ 

Unloose  and  loose.  First  has  the  sense,  of  the  second. 
Mark  i.  7.  Luke  iii.  16.  John  i.  27,  Some  h^ve  questioned 
the  propriety  of  this,  the  prefix  un  seeming  to^can^  an  ap^ 
posite  sense  to  what  the  simple  word  bears,  as  in  ^i/\f  and 
untying^  drawing  and  uudrawing^  &c.  hut.un  in  the  present 
case  is  a  meer  pleonasm ;  an  among  thei  Sa^ona,  IQ  which  un 
is  here  equivalent,  being  oftepi  used  epitativ^y, .  or  rather 
siiperBuousIy,  and  witlM)ut  any  intent^oa  of  filtering  tbo 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Vend  and  vent.  Both  ^xe  in  Johnson,'  Uut  are  unquestion^ 
ably  the  same,  V.  Tend. 


Critimm  on  Gray^s  Bard.  237 

WwA  and  Wealth.  These  ar^  the  same  words:  substan- 
tives of  the  adjfective  w<?W ;  hence  ^tne  mil  ^ay  tomnvoyi^ 
Wtalj  others  cdmmon-wecdth.  ^ 

Wheen-cat.  V.  Queen. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
!  T.  Ho\r. 

1778,  Jii(y,  Aug.  Sept,  and  Oct.  • 


LXVIII.  Criticism  on  Gray's  Bard. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  over  very  lately  the  finest  ode  in  tlie  world,  the 
Wekb  Bard  of  Gray,  I  was  s^ruoklwiitlsiitifiBnigiiiiaetdraicy 
of  ex{>res8ionv  ^  which ;  I  could  Bot  taamek  for  .to  any  Kwa^  sS4 
tiafactiofi*  After  aaefies  of;  the  nostalamniitg.'impreGatioiis^ 
which  had  impressed  .terror  a«d\diasiiaw  ^n  the.  itHnds  bf  tho 
bravest  officers  in  Edward's  army^  the  Bard  is  suddenly 
seised  with  prophetic  enthusiashi,  and  in  the  i^iiblime  strains 
of  rapture  foretels  the  futare  jjloi-y  of  tfhi&  Tttdor  race  of 
Kings.  The  royal' fosin  'of  .Jpizabeth  qe^ms  to. arise  be* 
fore  his  strong  and  cr^tiyf,  iip2^inai(iiiQn,  and  iq>9if{diatc^ljr 
aaiUustrioustraiuof  heroe&.^fMif^ate^spieay,  .       ,   .  .  j     .:: 

/  ;     Y^^  hi  bearded  tnS^^^tya^^  •  '  * j 

Haid  the  pQet«pok^n-iii:hbowo  dlIaoaGteiv*hi9(ex|>9es8iott 
of  '<  biebfded  majesty'*  .woAld  jdertainlf  have»  had 'great  force 
aad  pitapyiety^butfiutdly^beaiioitiaikidwWbeardsmbev^ 
wolm  ia  En^ktMUibottt  two  faiuidrffd^'edfsaii^Oiyicoi^d  n^  be 
Ihooght  sftniUgiy  jexj^ressiiae  ofdoj^bf  fay'  thenrenexiabte 
Bard^  whose  ,own/.kiose  beards  according  toche  liiriely  and 
picturesque  description  which  had  just  before  been  ^iveit 
us  of  his  dress  and  attitude, 

"  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  ai^." 

I  will  even  venture  to  assert,,  that  this,  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth's  reign  would 
rtther  have  disgusted  the  aged  pK)phct,  if  such  atrivial  cir- 
cumstance could  in  the  least  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  man  under  the  complicated  agitations  of  grief,  revenge, 
and  despair.  In  the  earlier  and  less  refined  ages,  anv  dimi- 
nution or  alteration  in  this  emblematic  ornament  of  tlie  hu- 
loan  face  was  beheld  with  detestation,  and  guarded  against 


83S  On  the  mrd  Bleaks 

with  the  most  vigilant  jed^msj.  During  the  resi^ence^of 
Charles  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  he  had  so  much  prejudiced 
the  janissaries  in  his  favour  by  his  liberality,  that  thej 
openly  mutinied  against  their  general,  when  commanded  to 
storm  the  Swedish  camp,  till  that  daring  madman  at  once 
alienated  their  affections,  by  telling  their  envoys  he  would 
trim  their  beards,  unless  tney  retired  from  his  entrench^ 
ments. 

1779,  Jan. 


LXDL  On  the  word  Bleak. 


Mr*  Urban, 

It  is  but  a  small  matter  I  am  going  to  mention,  but,  as  it 
relates  to  our  own  lan^age,  some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  of 
consequence:  bleak  signifies  chill  or  cold,  as  when  we  say 
m  tleak  ufind,  a  bleak  sHuatum,  and  so  the  song, 

*'  Cold  and  raw^the  north  did  blow. 
Bleak  in  the  morning  early,**  &c. 

and  it  is  generally  thought  that  Black-Heath^  is  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  bleakness  of  that  elevated  piece  of  ground ; 
in  which  case,  Hack  is  a  corruption  of  bleak.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  bleak  appears  to  mean  bktcki  mger^  from  the 
Saxon  blac  and  blsBc ;  for  the  north  west  wind,  in  Perigord, 
is  called,  accordin^^  to  Mons.  Menaget,  veni  negre,  and  in- 
deed this  quarter  is  generally  blaatj  and  the  wind  Uowbg 
from  thence  dry,  and  black,  and  cold:  so  that  blacky  and 
bleaky  seem  to  be  the  same  words;  and  I  know  not  whether 
bleakf  in  the  song,  may  not  mean  blacky  as  cold  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  line ;  this  sense  of  bleak,  however,  is  not  noted 
labour  dictionaries. 

Yours, 

1780,  Jan.  T,  Row. 


*  Tlte  caie  is  probably  the  same  with  BJack-IfamlUon,  a  place  well  knowa 
to  fentleaien  nf  the  turf. 

t  Menage,  Origine  de  la  Lanpuc  Fran^oise,  V.  Bis. 


TheoiiU  and  Pcpe.      "     v.  :S3» 

LXX.  Nine  LoTe  al  Cards,  or  other  Games,  explained. 

1  HAVE  often  been  asked  the  occasion  or  original,  when  at 
cards,  of  six  bwe,  or  nine  lave,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expression,  ^i>  to  none^ 
or  nint  to  none ;  and  indeed  there  is,  I  apprehend,  some  dif- 
ficult in  it,  since  our  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  attempt  to.  illustrate  it. 
Thus,  m  the  English  part  of  Boyer's  French  Dictionary,  the 
phrase  is  put  down  and  explained,  but  we  are  not  tola  tuw^ 
Qt  by  what  meanSf  six  love  comes  to  signify  six  to  nothing. 

Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  the  expression  may  have  come  to  u$ 
either  from  Scotland  or  Holland.  Zti^  in  old  Scotch  is  the^ 
hand*;  so  that  six  liiff' will  mean  six  in  hand,  or  more 
than  the  adversary,  when  he  has  nothing  upon  his  score.  So 
a^ajn,  iot^  in  Dutchf,  whence  we  have  our  word  loqf,  aQ4 
Id  lorf^  is  the  weather  gage,  and  in  this  case  six  Ai^will  imply 
six  upon  the  weather  {^age,  or  to  advantage,  as  really  it  is^ 
when  the  antagonist  is  nothing.  You,  and  your  readers, 
Mr.  Urban,  may  chuse  which  of  these  illustrations  yoa 
please,  at  least  till  a  more  plausible  one  shall  be  offered. 

Yours,  &c. 
1780,  July.  T.  Row. . 


LXXL  Theobald  and  Pope, 

Ma.  UrbaNj 

Theobald,  the  professed  rival  of  Pope  in  the  editorship 
pf  Shakespeare,  and,  probably,  for  this  reason  the  original 
liero  of  the  Dunciad,  by  the  escape  of  one  unlucky  line, 

**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel/' 

gave  that  wicked  wit  a  real  advantage  over  him,  and  justly 
exposed  himself  to  the  keenest  severity  of  his  satire.  And 
yet,  indefensible  as  palpable  absurdity  most  assuredly  is, 
^Atf/just  now  quoted,  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Seneca;  in  whose  "  Hercules  Furens,"  we  have  the  follow- 
iog  very  extraordinary  passage:  .   ^^ 


^  QIoci.  to  DQU(lat'&  Virgil.  f  Sewel's  Dutch  Dictiuuazy. 


f  «0  An  Emembtion  nfa  JPassage  in  VirgiL 

——  qusris  Alcidse  parem  ? 

Nemo  tit  nisi  ipse :  belia  jnoi  se6iim  gent. 

It  bence  appears,  (wha^  lias  not, '  I  thiuJk, .  been  vemanfted 
before),  that  this  celebrated  line  of  Theobald,  th,e  Ludus 
Jocusque  Criiicorum*^  bad,  after  al]^  only  the  secandajy  mait 
cf  being  a  literal  translation. 

M^Wells^  Brisiel,  Nov.  IB* 
1780,  Nov. 


'    LXXn.  An  Emendation  of  a  V^a^ge  In  Vii^L 

Mr.  Urban, 

Though  Virgil's  style  be  justly  ^oniidered  as  tfae 
standard  in  Latixi  poesy,  and  to  arraign  liim  in  that  respect, 
would  be  to  arraign  one's  own  jucgnleot, 

"nee  detrahere  ausim — 
Harentem  multa  capiti  cum  laude  coronam — ^" 

Hon 

yet  several  errors  have  been  rationally  presumed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  works,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  negli« 
gence  of  the  ancient  librarians.' '  Some  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  critics,  and  some  perhaps  remain  ud« 
corrected  even  to  this  day. 

One,  and  that  a  gross  one,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  occurs 
in  the  449th  line  of  the  first  iEneid.  But  to  sate  the  rea- 
der, who  may  be  as  corpulent  and  indolent  .^  myself,  the 
fatigue  of  heaving  himself  into  that  unfrequented  apart- 
ment, his  study,  for  the  original,  and  that  I  may  be  better 
^understood,  I  will  lay  the  whole  passage  before  him : 

X.UCUS  in  urbe  fuit  media  gratissimus  umbra, 
^'        Quo  primum  jactati  undis  et  turbine  Posni 
Effodere  loco  sigtium,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi :  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam  et  facilem  victU  per  saecula  jgentem. 

Now  the  word  which  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  this 


*  S«c  Uie  "  Art  of  sinking  in  Poetry. 


An  £m€»daim4f0.  FoMigc  in  Virgil  ^\ 

passage,  is  the  eoojunction  in  the  la^t  line,  which,  though  a 
sbgle  word»  aud  a  s4iiaJI  one  too,  does  materia] ly  affect  the 
sense  of  the  cJause  it  is  part  of»  but  iQuoh  to  its  prejudice, 
ill  m;  humbJe  Q|Hi)ion;  oiakingr  it  necessary  that  the  four 
following  words  should  be  rendered  ^' eternally  renoimed/* 
as  most  expositorj^  agi^ee,* 

£iut  I  appjf/eh^d  it  to  he  ^unworthy  ihat  accuracy  which 

cbaractt  Hzes  Virgil,  .to  convey  that  idea  in  terms  so  equivo* 

caly  not  to  say,  ungrammatical ;  especially  as  it  might  have 

been  done  with  more  precision  by  the  alteration  of  onc^ 

word,  and  the  iaversioo  .of  the  oxder  of  <two  more,  thus,  et 

facilcm  per  saxula  wixtre  gentcm :  neither  do  I  judge  it  rea« 

sonable  to  imagine,  bhat  Virgil,  at  tiie  pemihig  of  this  pas« 

sage,  had  tlie  fame  of  the  Carthaginians  in  contemplation, 

but  that  of  the  liomans;  .and  on  this  presumption,  I  read 

the  last  line,  aftex  the  first  word,  .not  d/,  hiit  haud/acikm 

uctu  per  s<ecula  gcntpn :  aud  render  it,  as  haud  is  a.  more 

empliatical  negative  particle  than  noUf  very  dilHcult  to  be 

subdued,  tor  some  centuries  of  years;  and  then  it  relates^ 

by  antiqipation,  a  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 

the  Carthaginian  state,  viz.  ^\  that  its  power  was  gi*eat  ^nd 

formidable  for  some  ages,  as  its  wars  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 

.eljiesithene,  undentahly  decoonsirate.    Particularly  that  ut« 

most  eflfort  of  its  power  in  its  wars  with  the. Eomaiis;  the 

first  of  which  lastea  twenty -four  years,  the  second  eigju^rti 

and  the  third  four  years. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  emendation  I  propose,  being  admit- 
ted, Virgil,  (who  rarely  let  slip  a  fair  opportmiity  ol*  intro- 
ducing into  his  poem  the  shining  part  of  riie  Roman  history) 
pays  the  Romans  a  very  fine  conipllmcut;  for  by  rc)>re«ent- 
ing  the  Carthajrinians  as  verj-  difficultly  subdued,  he  impli- 
citly extols  the  power  of  Uie  fioinans,  who,  before  his  time, 
hadf  subdued  them. 

But  this  emendation  is  not  si\pported  by  any  MS.  True, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Yet,  as  it  renders  the  passage  more  con- 
sonant to  yirgil's  probable  design,  more  beautiful^  more  de- 
terminate in  Its  sense,  not  to  say  more  classical,  its  novelty 
can  rationally  he  no  obstacle  to  its  reception.  Moreespe^ 
cially  as  the  ancients,  for  /Mud  or  Aaut,  frequently  wrote 
aid  Twhich  might  easily  be  corrupted,  first  into  <//,  aud  then 
into  eU 


*  Alitcr  Thymus  hunc  locum  intcrpretatur :  **  Faclie  victu,  hoc  est,  qii|» 
liahitura, 'esset  vktiim  facili-m  ct  cxpoditum;  aniionam  ulHucntcm  ex  a>:ro- 
nun  ubertotCLOt  fuUii."     K. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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In  further  support  of  the  alteration  proposed,  I  might  <Ji- 
servcj  that  the  figure,  asyndeton,  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  a  conjunction  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  But 
as  I  am  writing   to  the  literati^  it  would  he  a  needles* 

labour;  . 

To  make  the  emendation  I  offer  more  mtelhgible,  1  beg 
leave,  (though  I  am  prolix,  if  not  tedious,  already),  to  add 
'  a  paraphrase  on  a  passage  it  is  part  of. 

Within  the  city  which  Elisa  nnade, 
A  lofty  grove  diffusM  a  pleasing  shade. 
There  the  Phcenicians,  as  they  dug  the  groundi 
A  horse's  head)  by  Juno's  favour,  found: 
Nor  that  unmeaning ;  the  prognostic  shewed 
They  would  be  brave,  and  hard  to  be  subdued* 

-— ^  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidas  imperti:  si  non,  his  utere  mccum. 

Hof. 

J.  Lewis. 
Lxidlm,  Free-School,  Oct.  26,  1780. 

P.  S.  Alluding  to  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Komans,  Silius  Italicus  thus  harmoniously  and  sublimely 
sings: 

Gens  Cadmaea  super  regno  certamina  movit 
Qusesitumque  diu  qua  tandem  poneret  arce 
Terrarum  Fortuna  caput. 

1780,  Nod. 

- —  -1  igii 


XXXIII.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed. — Hammond^s  Elcgiei, 

Mr.  Urban,  August,  178L 

The  quaintness  of  the  concluding  line  of  Pope's  Epitapk 
oil  Gay ; 

"  — ^That  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  htre  lies  Gay,** 

tias  been  deservedly  censured;  but  the  thought,  whether 
good  or  bad,  was  not  his  own.  Dr.  Warton,  in  The  Adven- 
tyrer,  No.  63,  supposes  that  it  was  copied  from  an  old 
Latin  Elegy  on  Henry  Prince  of  WaJes;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  the  following  lines  of  Crashaw  (a  favourite  author  of 
Pope^s)  furnished  him  with  this  puerile  conceit: 

*^  Elnough  ;-^if  thou  canst,  pass  on. 
For  now,  alas!  not  in  this  stone^ 
Passenger,  whoe'er  thou  art^ 
Is  he  entocnb'd,  but  in  thy  heart. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  elogium  on 
the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt  ;-•-*• 

Who  ne*er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide^ 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  kiU  when  he  diedy 

is  likewise  stolen  from  some  one  of  the  following  epitaphs. 

**— Complete  in  all  but  days,  resigned  her  breath, 
tFho  never  disobeyed  but  in  her  death. 

In  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey. 

**  Belov'd,  admir'd,  and  lost,  thy  parents'  pride, 
Who  never  gav^st  them  grief  but  when  you  died. 

On  Miss  Lucy  Hippesley,  in  St.  Tho* 
nias's  Church,  Salisbury. 

"  LiwiA  JuuA  Prisca 

VixitannosXXVL 
Nihil  unquam  pe'ccavit 
'  Nisi  quod  mortua  est.'* 

1  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  two  English  epitaphs 
above  quoted,  perhaps,  therefore  they  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Pope;  but  the  Latin  one  he  might  have  found 
in  Montfaucon's  Antiquities. 

Before  I  conclude^  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  more  on  the 
subject  of  imitation.  Df.  Johnson,  in  his  late  '  admirable 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond,  ob- 
serves, that  his  elegies,  •*  have  neither  passion,  nature,  or 
manners.**  They  certainly  have  neither  of  the  fetter;  anrd 
whatever  of  the  former  they  contain  is  the  passion  of  a  Ro- 
man, not  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  surprising,  that  the  cause 
of  this  defect  escaped  this  Classical  and  most  judicious  critic.^ 
In  short,  these  elegies  are  aln>ost  all,  if  not  translations^  Very 
close  imitations,  of  TibuUus.  In  the  whole  number  there 
are  but  four  original.  Of  this  any  one  may  be  convinced 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  pocnn  with 
those  of  the  Roman  Knight.  For  the  satisfaction  of  your 
classical  readers,  I  will  subjoin  a  list  of  those  elegies  v\ lilcb 
Hammond  has  celled. 

t  2 
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Hammond,  Tibullus. 

El.  1.  Lib.  H.  El.  IV.  1— S8. 

^.  Lib.  II.  El.  VI. 

3.  Lib.  II.  El.  IV.  39-^5a 

4.  Lib.  III.  El.  V. 

5.  Lib.  1.  El.  IL 

6.  Lib.  n.  El.  VII. 

7.  Lib.  n.  El.  III. 

8.  Lib.  III.  El.  III. 

9.  Lib.  HI.  El.  IL 
rLib.  I.  El.  XL 

"•  tLtb.  LEI.  L45— 5i^. 

12.  Ub.  IILELVIL 

,3  5  Lib.  LEI.  L 

iLib.  LEI.  V.3 1—34. 

By  the  foregoing  table  the  reader  will  obserM,  that  of 
Hammond's  Elegies  the  lOtb,  14th,  I6th,  and  i6th,  alone 
appear  to  have  been  unborrowed.  It  is,  howerer,  but  just 
to  add,  that  this  unfortunate  and  amiable  poet,  though  he 
has  no  pretenslotis  to  the  title  of  aii  original  writer,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  Tery  harmonious  and  ele* 
gant  versifier. 

Yours,  kt. 

1781,  .A^.  U.A-F. 


LXXIV.  Addition  to  Gray's  Church-yard  Elegy. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

The  late  Mr.  Edwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  CriticisiSi 
who,  though  an  old  bachelor,  was  more  attentive  to  tlie 
.£ur  sex  than  the  Pindaric  Mr.  Gray,  endeavoured  to  supply 
what  he  thought  a  defect  iti  the  admined  Church-yaid 
Elegy,  by  adding  the  two  following  stancas  (which  I  do  not 
xemember  to  have  seen  in  print)  immediately  after 

•  Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.' 

**  Some  lovely  fair,  whose  unaffected  charms 
Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  unknown. 

Whose  beauty  might  have  blest  a  monarch's  amift,        I 
And  virtue  cast  a  lustre  on  the  throne :  ' 
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^  Tkat  kumble  bcaoty  warni*d  an  honeit  hearty 
And  chear'd  the  labours  of  a  iaithfui  spouse: 

That  virtue  forin'd,  for  every  decent  part, 
The  healthful  of&pring  thai  adorn'd  their  house.'* 
nS2,  March.  A.  B. 


LXXV.  Origin  of  the  Word  Firm, 

Mr.  Urban,  March  16. 

Please  to  inform  your  Nottinghamshire  Correspondent^ 
who  desires  to  know  the  etvmology  of  t)ie  wor<t  /im,  that 
it  is  originally  Spaaishy  and  perhaps  is  no  where  else  used 
in  tlie  sense  ascribed  to  it,  bi|t  by  tuem  an^  the  English.  It  is 
obvious  that  language,  in  its  progress,  admits  of  some  vafiation 
in  its  meaning,  and  is  either  enlarged  or  contracted  by  acci** 
dent.  The  word,  in  the  original,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
suheripiion^  or  signing.  So  Nebrissensis  explains  the  word. 
Firma  de  Escritura.  SubscriptiOj  Signatio*  Firmap  escmi|ni« 
Sykscribo.  Signo.  In  this  sense  it  is  constantly  used  by 
Cervantes,  and  the  several  places  are  |»einted  out  in  tfaie 
first  Indice  of  the  edition  of  1781,  and  is  explaipied  in  the 
Annotaciones. — ^Antwerp  having  been  for  a  long  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  great  staple  of  coid<*> 
inerce,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  may  have  adopted  it 
from  thence.  As  it  may  be  proper  for  a  trading  company 
to  have  one  signature,  it  may  have  been  confined  to  suco« 
The  Portuguese  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  with 
their  nei^bours.  But  it  occurs  not  in  the  Italian  or  French, 
Franciosnii,  in  bis  Dictionary,  renders  ¥\vtntLyLaSot(oscrizi07r€ 
di  pivpria  viano.  Sobrino.  Y'wmUy  Signature.  Finawcy  Sig* 
ner,  sffuscrire. 

Yours,  &c. 
17 S4,  March.  A.  B. 


LXXVI.  Obsen'stiops  on  Wartou's  Essay  on  Pop©, 

Mr.  UaBAN, 

I  SEND  3'oo  somp  observations  that  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  second  volume  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope.     Such  as  point  out  errors  in  that  verjj 
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entertaining  work,  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet  with  pardon  from 
the  learned  and  candid  author  of  it. 

P«  10.  Nor  was  the  work  impair*d  by  storms  alone, 
Bpt  felt  th*  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun : 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  euvy  than  excess  of  praise. 

These  lines  are  censured  by  the  author  of  the  Essay,  as 
containing  a  puerile  and  far-fetched  conceit:  the  allusion, 
however,  seems  suitable  to  the  fanciful  form  of  the  npem. 
As  all  the  circumstances  in  the  imagery  of  the  temple  are 
emblematic  of  those  that  attend  on  fame;  why  may  not 
heat  and  storm  represent  praise  aqd  envy  ?  why  may  not 
the  accidents,  that  affect  the  rock  qf'ice^  express  those  to 
which  iame  is  exposed  ?  Surely  here  is  no  vicious  ornament 
or  false  thought. 

P.  36.  The  author  exerts  a  manly  indignation  a^nst 
jthe  puny  efforts  of  Voltaire  to  depreciate  the  father  of  poe^ 
try.  The  quotation  in  the  note  from  the  Greek  writer  is 
apposite  and  well  pointed  against  the  uncandid  critic  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare*  The  author  is  mistaken  in  sup 
posing  Dion  Cbrysostom  to  be  a  father  of  the  Church;  be 
was  a  sophist  and  heathen»  uai  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian;  the  name  of  the  celebrated  father  was  John 
Chrysostom. 

P.  131.  The  accommodation  of  our  senses  to  our  condi- 
tion is  eloquently  illustrated  in  a  sermoo  of  Bentley,  at 
Boyie^s  lecture.  There  is  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  of 
thought  and  expression  between  the  poet  and  divine,  tl^at 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  Pope  condescended  to 
consult  the  writings  of  the  slashifig  and  satirised  Bcntley. 
That  truly  great  man  writes  thus  on  the  subject: — "  If  the 
eye  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest  microscopes,  and  to 
discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be 
a  curs^  and  not  a  blessing  to  us;  it  would  make  all  things 
appear  rugged  and  deformed;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us :  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  set  over 
with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs.  And,  beside,  we 
could  not  see  at  one  view  above  what  is  now  the  space  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  survey  the 
then  mountainous  bulk  of  our  own  bodies.— So  likewise  if 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to  the 
former,  what  a  miserable  condition  would  mankind  be  in!— 
Whither  could  we  retire  from  perpetual  bumming  and  buz- 
ssiog?  every  breath  of  wind  woplu  incommode  and  disturb 
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us ;  we  shoold  have  no  quiet  or  sl^ep  in  the  silentest  ni?bts 
and  roosl  solitary  places;  and  we  most  inevitably  bestncken 
deaf  or  dead  with  the  noise  of  a  clap  of  thunder.  And  the 
like  inconvenience  would  follow,  if  the  sense  of  feeling 
were  advanced,  as  the  Atheist  requires.  How  could  we 
sustain  the  pressure  of  our  cloaths  in  such  a  condition ; 
much  less  carry  burthens  and  provide  for  cqnveniences  of 
life  ?  We  could  not  bear  the  assault  of  an  insect,  or  a  fea? . 
tber,  or  a  puif  of  air,  without  pain.  There  are  examples 
now  of  wounded  persons,  that  have  roared  for  anguish  and 
torment  at  a  discharge  of  ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great 
distance;  what  insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be 
under,  when  all  the  whole  body  would  have  the  tenderness 
of  a  wound?"     Serm.  on  Acts  xvii.  27.  Part  1* 

P«  141.  All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  tq  thee : 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

Thomas  Aquinas  thus  expresses  the  same  thought : 

Natura,  potentia  Dei;  fortuna,  voluntas, 

J*.  138.  Let  earth  unbalanced  fix)m  her  orbit  fly, 
planets  and  suns  rush  lawless  thro*  the  sky; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd, 
Being  qn  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
^ntl  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  ^nthor  of  the  essay  hath  frequently  with  great  iudg-^ 
ipent  introduced  quotations  from  writers  anpient  and  mo-: 
(}ern,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  with  that  of  the  poet  is 
inculcated,  though  there  may  be  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imitation.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  and  instructive  employ- 
ment to  observe  a  similitude  of  thought  in  men  of  genius 
on  important  subjects,^  and  to  compare  t(ie  various  illustra- 
tions they  have  used  to  enforce  resembling  .sentiments. 
Let  cne  then  be  permitted  \o  parallel  the  above  sublime 
lines  with  the  following  passage  from  the  venerable  Hooker:* 

*<  Since  the  time  thai  Qod  d\d  f^^(  prqclaim  the  edicts  of 
bis  law,  heaven  and  earth  have  hoarjiened  tq  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  wi^I ;  ^^  h^  n^ade  a  law  for 
the  rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters 
should  not  pass  iiis  comoiaadment.'     Novv,  if  nature  should 

Intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,   though  it  were 
fUt  for, a  vyhile,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws;  if  tho.se^ 
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pfrincipal  and  mother  elements  of  the  worlds  #hefedf  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  ^oiild  lose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  hare;  if  the  frame  of  that  heaveniy  arch, 
erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itsieif ;  if 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  nibtioM,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  tarrt  themselves  any  tray  ts  it  might 
happen ;  If  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now 
as  a  giant  doth  rdn  his  unwearied  course,  should  as  it  were, 
throHgh  a  languishing  farintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  rest 
himself;  if  the  moon  Should  wartder  from  her  beaten  way, 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  thenwelveji  by  di^ 
ordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  oat  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  the  frnits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer 
able  to  Vield  theria  relief  5  what  would  become  of  man  him- 
self, whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  See  we  not 
plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
IS  the  stay  of  the  whole  world?" — Hooker,  Ecc,  Poh  §  1. 
p.  3. 

P.  275.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  &c.  &c. 

I  once  had  a  transient  view  of  a  MS.  in  Pope*s  hand-Writ- 
ing; it  contains  hints,  seminal  thoughts,  illustrations,  and 
anecdotes,  for  occasional  use,  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  it 
the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton ;  it  was  versified, 
and  I  suppose  intended  for  a  place  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not.  Sir  Isaac  being  often  interrupted  by  ignorant  pretend- 
ers to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  ordered  his  porter  to 
inquire  of  every  stranger,  who  desired  admission,  whether 
he  came  about  the  longitude,  and  to  exclude  such  as  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. — Two  lines,  as  1  recollect,  ran 
thus: 

Is  It  about  the  longitude  you  come? 

The  porter  ask'd :  Sir  Isaac^s  not  at  home* 

P.  305.  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  has  been  yet  observed 
that  Addison's  account  of  the  English  poets,  is  an  imitation  of 
Drayton's  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  poets  and  poesy. 

P.  S20.  In  t  life  of  Pope,  written  by  one  Ayres,  and  pub- 
lished by  Curll,  I  found  the  following  advertisement. 

"  Daily  Post  4^ Friday  14M  rfJimCy  1728. 
"  WHEREAS  there  has  been  a  sctmdalous  paper  cried 
about  tlie  stre'eb,  Undcir  the  title  of  "A  Popp  upon  Pope," 
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insrimatfng^  that  I  tms  whipped*  in  Ham  walks  on  Thursday 
last; — This  is  to  give  notice,  that  I  did  not  stir  out  of  my 
house  at  Twickenham,  and  that  the  same  is  a  malicious  and 
iU-grouoded  report. 

Alexander  Pope.'*  * 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  sore  sensibility  of  the 


P.  324.  The  plan  of  Middleton*s  Letter  from  Rome 
taken  from  a  work,  published  in  1675,  by  Joshua  Stopford, 
B  D.  entitled  "  Pagano-Papismus,  or  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween Ron)e- Pagan  and  Rome-Christian  in  their  doctrines 
and  ceremonies/' 

1734,  March. 


LXXVII.  Bentbam  and  Gray  on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ely,  April  17. 

Having  lately  observed  Mr.  Gray's  Treatise  on  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  Mr.  Bentbam's  Account  of  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  Gothic  Architecture,  frequently  cited,  and  their 
notions  and  sentiments  generally  to  coincide,  nay,  often- 
times to  be  expressed  in  the  very  same  words; — Mr,  B, 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  extraordinary  circum« 
stances,  and  how  to  discover  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable 
a  concurrence  of  sentiments,  diction,  and  opinions,  made  all 
the  inquiry  he  could  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Mr.  Gray's  Treatise 
abovementiooed,  but  in  vain.  Supposing  it  therefore  still 
to  remain  in  MS.  or,  if  printed,  to  have  been  communicated 
only  to  some  of  Mr.  Gray's  select  friends,  he  ivas  forced  to 
give  over  the  pursuit.  At  length,  however,  by  means  of 
your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Mr.  Gray*s  Treatise,  and  Mr.  Bentham's  Account,  it  seems^ 
are  one  and  the  same. 


May 


So  says  your  correspondent  S.  E.  in  your  Magazine  for 
ay,  1783,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Ruben  D'Moundt.  "The 


*  By  Lord  Heirey. 
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work  in  which  Mr.  Gray^s  very  curious  and  judicious  obser^ 
vations  upon  Gothic  Atxhitecture  occur,  is  Mr.  Bentbam^s 
History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  a  book  with  which  I 
am  a  good  deal  surprised  Mr.  R.  D'Moundt  should  be  unac* 
quaintedy  who  has  exhibited  so  great  a  profusion  of  anti- 
quarian reading.  It  is  proper  also  that  this  gentleman 
snould  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Bentham  had  very  little,  if 
any,  interference  with  the  Treatise  on  Architecture  inserted 
therein,  and  which  alone  has  rendered  it  a  most  curious  and 
valuable  book.^' 

After  so  peremptory  an  assertion,  ^^  That  Mr.  Beotbam 
had  very  little,  if  any,  interference,  with  the  Treatise  on 
Architecture  inserted  in  his  book,"  Mr.  B.  must  think  him- 
self wanting  in  that  regard  he  owes  to  truth,  and  to  bis  own 
character,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  clear  up  that  matter, 
rectify  the  mistake,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  obliged  to  Mr,  Gray  for  that  Treatise,  and 
publishing  it  as  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  G.  been  the  real  author,  Mr.  B.  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  a  Ijttle  more  explicit  in  bis  acknowledgment 
kA  the  favour  ;  especially  as  it  would  have  been  no  small  re- 
commendation of  his  book,  to  have  informed  the  reader,  that 
the  Treatise  on  Architecture  was  composed  by  so  celebrated 
and  distinguished  Xk  writer  as  Mr.  Gray. 

It  was  sufficient  to  Mr.  B.  that  Mr.  &,  approved  of  it,  and 
that  he  furpished  him  with  several  hints,  of  which  Mr.  B, 
availed  himself,  and  for  which  Mr.  B.  thought  proper  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his  preface ;  there, 
indeed,  in  general  terms ;  but  the  particulars  will  appear 
fixim  Mr.  Gray's  letters  to  him  inserted  below. 

The  truth  i?,  Mr.  B,  had  written  that  Treatise  long  before 
he  had  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gray  ;  and 
it  was  that  which  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  G. 

It  mav  not  be  in>proper  to  observe,  that  ^yben  the  first 
sheet  of  the  introduction  was  composed  for  the  press  in 
1764:,  a  proof  of  it  was  shewn  (by  a  friend  of  Mr.  B.)  to  Mr. 
G.  the  contents  of  which  related  to  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  kingdom,  and  its  progress,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons,  &.c.  This  was  thought  by  Mr.  G. 
to  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  prinpipal  subject, 
th^  History  o/  the  CUurqh  of  Ely.  However  Mr.  B.  was 
not  inforiped  of  Gray's  opinion  till  it  was  toq  late^  and  the 
sheet  had  been  put  to  press. 

Soine  time  after  (about  the  beginning  of  1765),  Mr,  (J, 
having  expressed  a  desiVe  to  see  the  following  sheets,  Mr. 
B.  then  at  Cambridge,  waited  on  him  at  Pembroke  H'4\ 
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wkk  six  6f  them,,  and  begged  the  favour  of  his  remarks  and 
correction ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  B.  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  G.  It  happened  fortunately  that  the  two  last  sheets  were 
composed,  but  not  worked  off,  which  gave  Mr.  B.  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inserting  several  additions  hinted  in  Mr.  Gray's 
letter,  which  he  inclosed  when  he  returned  the  sheets  to 
Mr.  B. 

A  transcript  of  Mr.  Gray's  letter  to  Mr.  B.  as  it  sets  tbt4 
matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  will,  no  doubts  be  acceptable 
and  entertaining  to  your  readers,  is  here  subjoined* 

Superscribed, 
•«To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentham. 

'*  Mr.  Gray  returns  the  papers  and  prints  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
with  many  thanks  for  the  sight  of  them. 

^'  Concludes,  he  has  laid  aside  his  intention  of  publishing 
the  first  four  Sections  of  his  Introduction,  that  contain  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons: 
as  (however  curious  and  instructive  in  themselves)  they  cer* 
tainly  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand 
to  make  a  part  of  the  present  work. 

"  Has  received  much  entertainment  and  information  from 
his  remarks  on  the  state  of  Architecture  among  the  Saxons^ 
and  thinks  he  has  proved  his  point  against  the  authority  of 
Stow  and  Somner.  The  words  of  Eddius,  liicbard  of  Hex* 
ham,  &c.  must  be  every  where  cited  in  the  original  tongue, 
^s  the  most  accurate  translation  is  in  these  cases  not  to  be 
trusted  :  this  Mr.  B.  has  indeed  commonly  done  in  the  MSS« 
but  not  every  where. 

"  P.  31 .  He  says,  the  instances  Sir  C.  Wren  brings,  were, 
some  of  ihem  at  leasts  undoubtedly  erected  after  the  Con- 
quest.    Sure  they  were  all  so  without  exception. 

"  There  is  much  probability  in  what  he  inserts  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  Nonnan  mode  of  building ;  though  this  is 
not,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  made  out  with  so  much  precision 
as  the  former  poinL 

**  P.  35.  Here,  where  the  author  is  giving  a  compendia 
ous  view  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Saxon  style, 
it  naight  be  mentioned,  that  they  had  no  tabernacles  (or 
niches  and  canopies),  nor  any  statues  to  adorn  their  buildings 
on  the  outside,  which  are  the  principal  grace.of  what  is  called 
the  Gothic  ;  the  only  exception  that  I  can  recollect,  is  a  lit* 
tie  figure  of  Bishop  Herebert  Losing  over  the  north  transept 
door  at  Norwich,  which  appears  to  be  of  that  time :  but  this 


h  rather  s  mezzo-i^lievo  than  a  statue,  aftd  it  is  weH  known, 
fhat  they  used  relief  sometimes  with  profuston,  as  in  ib^ 
Saxon  gateway  of  the  ahbey  at  Bury,  the  gate  of  the  temple 
di^nreb  at  London »  and  the  two  gates  at  Ely,  tcc. 

*•  The  want  of  pinnacles,  and  of  tracery  in  the  vaults^  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  but  may  as  well  be  placed  here  too 
(in  sbm^t),  among  the  other  charaeteristics. 

"  Escutcheons  of  arms  are  hardly  (if  ever)  seen  in  these 
Isibrics,  which  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  decoratioiw  in 
ftfcer- times.  ^ 

"  P.  34.  Beside  the  chevron  work  (or  zig-zag  mould- 
ing) so  common,  which  is  here  mentioned,  there  was  also, 

*•'  The  Billeted^mouldiney  as  if  a  cylinder  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  equal  length,  ana  these  stuck  on  alter- 
nately round  the  face  of  the  arches,  as  in  the  choir  at  Peter-. 
borottgh,  and  at  St.  Cross,  &c. 

**  The  Nail-heady  resembling  the  heads  of  great  nails 
driven  in  at  regular  distances,  as  in  the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  great  tower  of  Hereford,  &c. 

"  The  Nebulcj  a  projection  terminated  by  an  undulating 
)ine,  as  under  the  upper  range  of  windows,  on  the  outside  at 
Peterborough. 

**  Then  to  adorn  their  vast  mas&ive  columns  there  was  the 
'spiraUgrfrce  winding  rotmd  shafls,  and  the  w/,  or  lozenge^ 
«?or*,  overspi-eading  them ;  both  of  which  appear  at  Dur- 
ham^nd  the  first  in  the  undercroft  at  Canternury. 

**  These  few  things  are  mentioned  only,  because  Mr. 
Bentham^s  work  is  so  nearly  complete  in  this  part,  that  one 
would  wish  it  were  quite  so.  His  own  observation  may 
doubtless  suggest  to  him  many  more  peculiarities,  whicl!^ 
however  minute  in  appearance,  are  not  contemptible,  be- 
cause tijcy  directly  belong  to  his  subject,  and  contribute  to 
ascertain  "^the  age  of  an  edifice  at  'first  sight  The  great 
deficiency  is  from  Henrj*  the  Vlth's  time  to  the  Reforma-* 
tion,  when  the  art  was  indeed  at  its  height* 

**  P.  30.  At  York,  under  the  choir,  remains  much  of  the 
old  woi-k,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger,  of  Bishop*s-fbridge,  in 
Henry  lid's,  reign ;  the  arches  are  but  just  pointed,  and  ris« 
on  short  round  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with 
animals  and  foliage. 

P.  37.  Possibly  the  pointed  arch  might  take  its  rise  from 
those  arcades  we  see  in  the  early  Norman  (or  Sa^on)  build- 
ings on  walls,  where  the  wide  semicircular  arches  cross  and 
intersect  each  other,  and  form  thereby  at  theii-  intersection 
exactly  a  narrow  and  sharp  pointed  arch.  In  the  wall  south 
pf  the  choir  at  St.  Cross,  is  a  facing  of  sisicb  wide,  round, 


iift^«c<ed  ardfa68  hy  way  of  oftiaffient  t^  ^  flat  <vuc«ht  ^spoce i 
only  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  le^of  the  twe  «ie<gtt« 
bourinc  arches,  where  tbey  cross  each  other,  is  pierced 
through  the  labric,  and  forms  a  little  range  of  long  pointed 
windows.  It  is  of  Kin^  Stephen's  time. 

^'  P.  43.  As  Mr.  B.  has  thought  it  proper  to  make  a  cjcun- 
pKmefnt  to  the  prfsenf  sdt  of  Uavemors  in  t!ieir  respective 
churches ;  it  were  to  lye  wished  he  would  insert  a  little  re- 
flection on  the  rage  of  repairing,  beautifying,  whitewashing, 
{Ntinttng,  and  gilding,  and  above  all,  the  mixture  of  Gredt 
for  Roman)  ornaments  in  iJothic  edifices.  This  well-meant 
rary  has  been  and  wiH  be  little  less  fetal  to  our  ancient  mag* 
trificent  edifices,  than  the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

^  Mr.  G.  would  wish  to  be  told  (at  Mr.  Bentliam's  leisure;) 
Wbetiier  over  the  great  pointed  arches,  on  *whi(^h  tiiie  westera 
torwer  at  Ely  rises,  any  thing  like  a  sexhicircQlar  curve  ap- 
pears in  the  stone  work?  and  whether  the  screen  (or  rood- 
loft)  with  some  part  of  the  south-cross,  may  not  possibly 
he  a  part  of  the  more  amcicnt  t%urch  built  by  Abbot  Simeoa 
and  Pitz-Gilbert?" 

P.  S.  The  foregoing  letter  is  without  date;  "but  that  wHI 
appear  from  the  circumstances  above  Tolated. 

Vours,  &c. 

1 784,  JlpriL  JkMfiS  Bektuam. 


LXXVIII.  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  by  Dr.  Johnson^ 

Ma.  Urban,  Ike.  2C. 

No  apology  will  be  necessary  either  to  yourself  or  to 
your  learned  readers,  for  introducing  to  their  notice  the 
following  very  curious  anecdote  in  literary  history,  au- 
thenticated as  it  is  b^  the  introductory  letter  of  my  moSt 
respected  and  respectable  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  x>nLy 
observe,  that  it  con  Arms  (what,  as  far  as  it  went,  appears 
now  very  evident  to  be  authentic)  a  memorandum  which 
I  communicated  in  your  volume  for  1781,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proposals  for  the  Ancient  Universal  His-^ 
Aory  were  published  Oct.  6,  17l^9  ;  and  tliat  the  authors  of 
the  first  -sevefi  volumes  were  the  geaUemen  whose  names 


454  ^         j^cMn  ^ Literaiurt  hy  Dr.  Johmon. 

wppezT  beIow<    The  MS.  of  Mr.  Swinton  shall  be  pre* 
seated  to  the  curators  of  the  Museum^ 

Yottrsy  &c» 

J.  Nichols. 

?.  S,  Dec.  U.  The  date  Co  the  above  billet,  and  to  Dr, 
JohnsoD^s  letter,  will  shew  that,  amidst  the  pangs  of  illness, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  the  interests  of  lite^^ 
i^ture,  were  still  predominant.  His  letter,  I  may  add,  ap- 
pears in  public,  not  only  by  his  permission,  but  by  his  ex- 
Sress  desire*  And  it  mav  be  matter  of  some  exultation  to 
If.  Urban,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  always  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons^  that  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazines  should  have  been  by  him  selected  as  the  repo^ 
sitory  of  perhaps  the  last  scrap  he  ever  dictated  for  the 
press.  That  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  compiling  the 
•*  Parliaitientary  Debates'*  in  your  early  volumes,  is  well 
known,  and  will  ever  be  an  honour  to  his  memory.  Yet 
such  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that  no  longer  ago  than 
Tuesday  last,  the  7th  of  December,  he  declared  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  "  that  those  debates  were  the  only 

Earts  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction; 
ut  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  conception 
be  was  imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently written  trom  very  slender  materials,  ana  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  ^^  He 
never,*'  the  good  man  added,  "  wrote  any  part  of  his  work 
with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  ot  the  Magazine  in 
an  hour,"  he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quan- 
tity. In  one  day,  in  particular,  and  that  not  a  very  long 
one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he 
wrote  at  any  other  time,  except  in  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
which  48  pages  in  octavo  were  the  production  of  one  long 
day,  including  a  part  of  the  night."  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he 
always  spoke  with  great  affection;  yet,  says  he,  **  Cave 
(who  never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  wdth  a  view  to  the 


*  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran. 

IV. 

The  same  as  VoL  III. 

11.  George  Psalmanaazer. 

V. 

Mr.  Bower. 

1^.  George  Psalmanaazer. 

VI. 

Mr.  Bo»er. 

Archibald  Bower. 

Rev.  John  Swintou. 

Captain  SheWockc« 

VII. 

Mr.  Swinton. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Bower. 

Anecdotes  cfLiteraitire,  hy  Dr.J&km&fK  2Bo 

Genlleinan's  Magazine)  was  a  penurions  paymaster*;  he 
would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the 
long  hundred;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  de* 
lighted  to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.'' 

To  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one  day 
remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but 
himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History  to  their  proper  authors;  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I 
now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of 
BO  great  a  work  the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each 
writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos* 
terity. 

I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  in- 
telligence in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  baud,  or  to  deposit  it  in 
the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be 
«loubted. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant. 

Dee.  6,  17S4.  Sam.  JoHSsoik 

Mr.  S' n. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 
— Numidians. 


•  Mauritanians. 

•  Gsetulians. 

•  Garamantes. 

•  Melano  Gsetulian^. 

■  Nigritas. 

■  Cyrenaica. 

-  Marmarica. 

-  The  Regio  Syrtica. 

'  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguk. 

-  Indians. 

-  Chinese. 


*  It  appears,  however,  from  an  account  now  before  U8»  under  his  own  hand, 
that  he  received  from  Mr.  Cave  by  different  payments,  from  Aug.  2,  17J8,  tm 
April  21,  1739,  47  guineas,  "  in  relation  to  a  Version  of  Father  Paul,  begur^ 
Aug.  2,  1738  '*  Of  this  vemion,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  published 
hf  subscription,  six  sheets  were  actually  printed:  but  another  translation 
being  at  the  same  time  announced  under  the  patroua^^e  of  Dr.  (afterwards- 
Bishop)  Pearce,  the  designs  of  both  proved  abortive. 


ess        WeU's  Inguiiy  hit^  the  BtauHes  ^PmHing. 

Tke  History  of  tbe  Disft^tationon  the  Peoplingof  America. 

on  the  IndepeDdency  of 

the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  imme- 
diately following.     By  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By  Mr.  Psal- 
nianaazar. 

Xenophon's  Retreat.     By  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persiaas/and  the  Constaotinopolitan  £id- 
pijre.     By  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romans*     By  Mr.  Bow^r. 

1784,  Dec. 


LXXIX.  Remarks  on  Webb'^  <'  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of 
Painting/'  &c.* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  the  following  Remarks  has  been  so  highly 
delighted  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Webb^s  book,  in  which  there 
appears  so  much  learning,  so  much  good  sense,  so  fine  a 
taste,  and  so  many  exc<^eut  observations,  that  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance  that  he  finds  hioiself  obliged  to 
differ,  in  some  few  particulars,  from  this  ingenious  writer; 
but  the  opinion  he  has  of  Rubens  (perhaps  partiality  for 
him)  is  such,  that  he  hopes  to  be  excused  in  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  that  painter^s  character. 

Page  13,  14.  "  The  first  aflfections  of  the  eve  are  always 
ill-placed;  it  is  enamoured  with  the  splendid  impositions  cf 
Jtubens.**  &c. — ^W^hy  impositions^  by  way  of  reproacli,  when 
in  a  proper  sense,  it  would  be  the  liighest  praise ;  for  the 
very  business  of  painting  is  to  impose,  and  he  who  does  it 
most  eifectuaily  is  the  greatest  artist. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Rubens,  that,  in  many  respects, 
he  has  had  no  equal;  and  particularly  in  colouring,  not 
only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  local  colours,  but  in  all  the  effects 
produced  by  colours;  in  the  chiaro  oscuro^  or  general  light 
and  shadow,  in  the  keeping  or  degradation,  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  distribution  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a  great 
and  beautiful  whok^  or  tout  ensemble^  as  the  French  express 


*  By  Mr.  Hit^hmore. 
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k.  And,  as  to  drawing,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  deficient,  who  have  dwelt  too  much  on  a  few 
negi^nces,  owing  merely  to  the  rapidity  of  his  pencil, — ^in 
drawing,  or  designing,  he  seems  as  much  superior  as  in  any 
of  the  other  essentials,  especially  after  some  allowance  made 
for  the  style  of  his  first  manner;  which  kind  of  allowance,  or 
indulgence,  is  never  refused  to  any  other  master,  not  even  to 
Raphael,  who  stands  in  as  much  need  of  it  to  the  full,  as 
Hubeos.  His  b^st  works  discover  great  knowledge  of 
aaaton^y,  a  correctness  of  outline,  a  certain  truth  of  charac- 
ter, an  ease  of  action  or  motion,  a  force  and  spirit  beyond 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  pictures  whatsoever ;  and 
such  an  apparent  facility  in  the  execution,  as  at  once  con* 
viaces  the  spectator  ot  the  readiness  of  his  apprehension, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  principles. 

When  his  anatomical  knowledge  is  mentioned,  he  will 
probably  be  compared  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  gene- 
rally allowed  the  most  knowing  of  all  in  this  part.  Michael 
Amelo,  it  is  true,  has  marked  the  muscles  m  their  places, 
peraaps,  with  the  greatest  justness,  but  Rubens,  only» 
seems  to  have  known  their  use,  and  the  different  ap- 
pearances they  exhibit  in  action  and  at  rest ;  insomuch 
that  one  sees  their  energy  collected  (as  it  were)  to  a  point, 
in  certain  moi^ements ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  his  figures 
appear  more  animated  than  those  of  other  painters.  Many 
of  their  laboured  "figures  seem  motionless,  though  intended 
to  represent  immediate  action. 

To  confirm  and  corrobotate  these  observations  on  the 
genius,  penetnicion,  and  spirit  of  Rubens,  it  may  be  added, 
that  be  alone  has  succeeded  in  subjects  that  require  the 
most  quick  and  lively  conceptions,  and  where  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  of  the  originals  than  what  could  be  caught 
by  the  glance  of  an  eye  ;  such  as  animals  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  the  most  savage,  wild,  and  indocil.  He  alone 
has  represented  lions,  tygers,  &c.  in  all  their  various  pas- 
sions and  actions,  and  as  correctly  as  if  they  had  waited  the 
execution  of  his  pencil,  so  perfectly  has  he  been  able 
to  seize  and  to  retain  the  idea;  whereas,  with  many  other 
painters  of  no  small  note,  the  representations  of  animals, 
compared  with  his,  appear  little  better  than  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  compartments  of  heraldry. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  his  figures  are  too  short  and 
too  fleshy,  that  is,  too  much  of  the  Flemish  cast.  This  is 
juBtly  observed  with  respect  to  many  of  his  pictures, 
especially  of  his  first  manner,  as  above  observed  ;  but  then 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  many  others,  his 
VOL.  a.  s  ' 
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latter  pictures,  he  has  avoided  this  fault,  and  produced  ay 
elegant  and  delicate  figures  as  any  painter  whatever.  His 
^kili  and  judgment  ought  to  be  rated  by  his  best  produc* 
tions,  and  if  so,  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  when  all  his  talenu 
^re  taken  into  the  account,  he  may,  at  least^  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  whose  works  remain « 

Page  23.  Mr,  Webb  says,  "  I  should  not  be  so  particular 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  sculpture,  and,  consequently^  of 
painting,  to  this  aera,  were  it  not  thatTliny  confidently 
affirms,  that  the  latter  did  not  exist  in  those  times^"  &€. 
which  is  very  probable. 

Page  51,  52i  **  Thefe  is  no  one  excellence  of  design," 
&c. — What  follows^  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  very 
judicious,  particularly  where  the  author  remarks,  ''  that 
careless  decency,  and  unaffected  grace,  which  ever  attend 
the  motions  and  gestures  of  men  unconscious  of  observa- 
tion," 

Page  86.  '^  Can  paint  express  a  quickening  perspiration? 
The  mellowest  tints  of  the  Venetian  school  furnish  no  such 
ideas." — ^No — but  the  spectator  furnishes  them  to  himself 
How  often  have  we  heard  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination, 
though  of  sense  and  genius,  pretend  to  see  excellencies  in 
ptures  which  the  painter  never  intended?  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  such  to  find  all  the  delicacies  of  ez-» 
pression  which  they  conceive  should  be  attempted,  and 
impute  to  an  artist  (especially  if  otherwise  celebrated)  not 
only  the  utmost  perfection,  but  often  what  is  not  within  the 
iDompass  of  the  art*  Many  reflections  of  this  kind  nAay 
be  made  in  reading  Pliny,  who,  at  other  times  also,  dis- 
covers great  ignorance  in  the  observations  that  escape  him, 
particularly  where  he  remarks  of  a  certain  painter  that  he 
was  the  first  who,  in  a  portrait,  drew  the  eyes  with  so  pe- 
culiar a  skill,  that  they  seemed  to  follow  the  spectator  as  he 
thaoged  his  place,  and  still  to  look  at  him ;  whereas  this 
effect  is  constant,  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  The 
most  ignorant  painter  doeii  the  same  thing  without  intention; 
^nd  the  most  slcilful  can  nevet  represent  the  eyes  lookin^at  the 
spectator,  standing  in  any  one  place,  but  they  will  also  ap- 
pear to  have  the  same  direction  to  him  stauding  in  any  other, 
^he  cause  of  this  eilect  it  is  plain  he  did  not  know.  It  is,  that 
the  direction  of  the  eyes  towards  the  spectator,  remains  the 
same  in  whatsoever  place  he  stands ;  for  that  direction,  or 
turn  of  the  pupil,  bears  still  the  same  relation  to  the  posi- 
.tion  of  each  feature,  and  to  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  which 
being  on  a  plane,  suffer  no  apparent  change ;  and  it  is  on 
.this  relation  that  the  whole  ciepends ;  whereas^  iaa  living 
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face,  or  statue,  that  relation  is  continually  changing  with 
every  change  of  place  of  the  spectator. 

Page  94.  *^  Rubens  has  painted  in  imitation  of  the  rainbow; 
all  the  colours  co-operate  ;  the  effect  is  good,  but  acciden- 
tal; but  in  Titian  and  Corregio  this  arrangement  is  the 
result  of  science;  it  is  a  harmony  which  springs  from  a  judi« 
cious  and  happy  union  of  consenting  colours/' — It  seems 
Tcry  unjust,  when  the  effect  is  allowed  to  be  produced,  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  that  produced  it  Why  must 
that  be  pronounced  accidental  in  Rubens,  which  is  esteemed 
the  result  of  science  in  Titian  and  Corregio  ?  As  no  distinc* 
tion  is  made,  no  reason  given,  none  can  be  surmised  but  the 
prejudice  of  comwisseurship,  since  the  author  seems  deter-  ' 
mined  to  depreciate  Rubens  and  the  Flemish  school,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  Italians* — Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Gallike  f 

Page  151.  Speaking  of  Raphael,.  Mr.  Webb  says,  "The 
most  unpicturesque  action  composed  by  him,  seems  to  have 
been  destined  for  paint,*'  &c.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  such 
lavish  encomiums  seem  without  reason  or  truth.  How  con« 
tradictory  to  the  above  observation  are  several  representa- 
tions of  this  painter ;  particularly  that  in  which  Joseph  is  re- 
lating his  dreams  to  his  brethren  !  This  picture  would  ex- 
hibit nothing  more  than  a  youth  speaking  to  a  number  of 
auditors,  the  subject  remaining  utterly  unknown,  hadhenot^ 
to  explain  it,  drawn  two  circles  in  the  sky,  in  one  of  which 
eleven  sheaves  are  bowing  to  a  twelfth  in  the  midst;  and  in 
the  other  circle,  the  sun  and  moon  making  obeisance,  &c. 
Without  this  expedient,  which  is  surely  very  unpicturesque, 
the  story  could  not  have  been  told.  Surely  the  author  will 
not  say,  that  this  action  seems  to  have  been  destined  for 
paint.  These  are  subjects  not  fit  for  the  pencil,  and  which 
only  can  be  related,  particularly  where  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  princi- 
pal inciaents  are  crowded  into  a  moment,  and  are,  as  it  n  ere, 
instantaneous,  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  the  painter's 
skill. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  Alexander  taking  the  potion  from 
the  hand  of  his  suspected  phy&ician  Philip,  who  knows  not 
that  he  is  suspected ;  Alexander  giving  to  Philip  the  letter 
of  accusation  at  the  same  time  that  lie  is  swallowing  the 
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draught;  tbd  astonishment  and  indignation  of  Philip  at 
reading  it;  his  admiration  of  the  generosity  and  confidence 
6f  Alexander;  and  the  amazement  of  the  attendants,  &c« 
Ail  these  circumstances  subsist  in  the  same  moment. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  of  as  mach  consequence  in  paint- 
ing, as  tiie  choice  of  fable  in  an  Epic  poem.  Such  a  stoiy 
is  better  and  more  emphatically  told  in  picture  than  in  words, 
because  the  circumstances  that  happen  at  the  same  timei 
must,  in  narration,  be  successive. 

Page  158.  Of  the  Laocoon,  he  says  admirably,  •*  We 
trace  in  it  the  labour  of  years,  we  feel  from  it  the  impres* 
sion  of  a  minute.**  His  whole  description  is  judicious, 
striking,  and  expressire,  and  he  had  one  of  the  nnest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity  to  describe.  But  he  adds,  p.  159,  '^  It 
is  not  probable  that  men  of  taste  and  letters,  while  they 
were  eye-witnesses,  &c«  should  celebrate  those  very  quali- 
ties in  the  works  of  their  paintere,  were  they  not  eminently 
possessed  of  them."  Here,  however,  is  great  room  for  dis- 
tinction. Statuary  is  a  much  more  obvious  art  than  painting, 
«nd  rose  much  earlier  to  perfection,  thou^  if  it  be  allow^ 
that  the  painters  drew  as  correctly,  and  expressed  the  pas- 
sions as  justly  as  the  sculptors,  by  lines  only,  (which,  it  issup- 
I>osed,  was  the  practice  for  a  long  timje  before  the  effects  of 
ight  and  shadow  were  known)  this  will  be  but  a  small  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  painting.  The  famous  stoiy  of  Apelles 
and  Protogenes,  as  relateo  by  Pliny,  gives  no  very  advan- 
tageous idea  of  the  progress  they  had  made  \  the  most  that 
can  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  Apefles  excelled  in  the  correct- 
ness or  in  the  beauty  of  the  outline,  and  by  that  Protogeoes 
is  said  to  have  discovered  liim^  Now  every  step  beyood  this, 
in  the  infiincy  of  an  art  so  complicated^,  must  sarprise;  and 
the  encomiums  bestowed  on  those  who  introduced  shadow- 
ing and  coburing,  especially  with  any  degree  of  roundness 
or  projection,  may  be  admitted  as  just  for  the  time ;  but  to 
produce  idl  the  emcts  of  colourings  as  described  under  .the 
article  of  Rubens,  required  the  experience  of  more  than  an 
age.  Rubens,  it  is  true,  had  all  the  materials  before  hin^ 
besides  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  without  which  the 

E regress  he  made  would  have  been  impossible,  even  with 
is  genius. 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  from  Pliny,  that  many  of  those 
circumstances  related  as  wonderful  effects  of  this  art,  must 
JHkve  been  then  new  to  t)ie  beholders  (by  their  admirauon) 
though  they  are  gefierally  very  trifling,  and  such  as  modern 
artists  easily  execute.  Bwt  •  this  is  said  not  to  depreciate 
the  genius  or  skill  of  the  ancient  artists,    (who  might. 
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notwitfastandingi  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  moderns)  but 
merely  to  shew  the  small  advance  this  slow-paced  art  then 
made. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  among  the  most  unlet* 
tered  and  barbarous  people,  attempts  may  have  been  made 
in  statuary,  either  by  cutting  in  wood,  or  forming  in  clay, 
or  wax,  or  otherwise,  where,  perhaps,  it  has  never  entered 
their  heads  to  attempt  raising  the  image  of  any  object,  on  a 
flat  superficies,  by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour, 
The  one  presents  itself  readily  to  the  imagination,  ^hile  the 
other  is  never  thought  of,  or  thought  impracticable. 

But  if,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  in 
all  possible  directions,  of  shadows,  and  reflections,  of  both 
light  and  shadow,  in  the  several  degrees  of  distance  (which 
may  be  called  the  aerial  perspective)  of  preserving  the  same 
tints  of  colouring  in  all  these  degrees  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection ;  if  to  these  be  added  the  true  linear  perspective, 
all  which  are  essentials  of  the  art,  and  with  which  statu* 
ary  has  nothing  to  do;  if  these  things  are  considered,  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  painting  should  require  much 
more  time,  study,  and  experience  to  arrive  at  perfection^ 
than  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  an  art  as  statuary ;  and 
that  a  small  progress  in  the  one,  should  excite  an  equal  ad« 
miration  and  praise  with  the  greatest  in  the  other  (especially 
if  at  the  same  time  the  outline  of  the  picture  be  as  correct 
as  that  of  the  statue)  and  though  these  circumstances  super* 
added  in  painting,  be  but  in  a  moderate  degree  of  perfect 
tion,  they  might,  at  that  time,  seem  to  be  all  that  ait  was  ca<^ 
pabie  of  producing,  to  those  who  had  never  yet  seen  more 
produced.  And  thus  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  testimonies  transmitted  down  to  us  of  the  work^  of  the 
ancient  painters,  who  might  notwithstanding,  be  far  inferior 
to  many  modem  artists,  though  with  equal,  pr  perhaps  su- 
perior natural  talents. 

As  a  case  in  point,  wc  see  what  painting  the  Chinese 
produce,  though  esteemed  a  learned  and  polite  peonle,  and 
who  have  long  cultivated  this  and  other  arts;  at  the  same 
tinie  that  they  are  no  bad  statuaries,  at  least  in  portraits^ 
several  of  which  we  have  seen  that  were  modelled  from  the 
life,  a^  {ike  as  could  be  done  by  any  European  statuary; 
which  i^  an  pcular  proof  how  much  more  easy  one  is  than 
the  other. 

Page  liso.  The  author's  encomium  on  Raphael,  in  rela-i 
tioa  to  the  cripple  healed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas^  is  y^ty 
judicious.  He  says  truly^  ^^  That  the  wit  of  man  could  not 
deviae  meiMas  ii^ore  certain  of  the  ^^d  proposed ;.  suciK  «> 
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chain  of  circumstances  is  equal  to  a  narration ;  and  that 
he  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  would  have  been  an 
example  of  invention  and  conduct  even  in  the  happiest  age 
of  antiquity.*'    This  whole  paragraph  is  admirable. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,   furnishes  another  argument  of  the  moderate 

Erogress  of  this  art,  at  that  time.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
iros  were  deceived  by  the  painted  grapes  of  the  one,  and 
that  the  competitor  was  himself  deceived  by  the  painted 
curtain  of  the  other.  Now  that  the  birds  were  deceived 
(if  they  really  were)  must  be  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the 
represented  grapes;  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  represent 
fruit  or  flowers  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  even  men. 

It  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  represent  truly  the 
human  figure:  and  we  find,  by  the  same  story,  that  these 
grapes  were  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  whom,  if  the  painter  had 
represented  as  well  as  he  had  the  fruit,  the  birds  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  peck  at  it  And  the  curtain  of  the 
other  painter  being  in  a  place  where  a  curtain  might  pro- 
bably bang,  if  it  were*  not  very  perfectly  represented, 
(though  such  representation  is  by  no  means  difficult) 
might  easily  deceive  a  person  who*  expected  no  such 
thing,  and  therefore  did  not  scrupulously  examine  it 
And,  indeed,  very  indifferent  representations,  even  of 
human  figures,  do  sometimes  deceive,  in  places  where 
the  originals  might  probably  be;  as  centinels,  and  other 
figures  in  gardens,  painted  in  wood,  and  cut  out  at  ail  the 
extremities;  and  figures  painted  in  sham  windows.  These, 
and  such  like,  have  often  deceived  the  spectators,  though 
not  well  executed,  because,  as  "was  saici,  originals  might 
probably  be  in  these  places.  But  the  best  portrait  that 
ever  Titian  drew,  if  hung  up  in  a  frame,  on  the  side  of  a 
room,  would  not  deceive;  that  is,  would  not  be  taken  for 
the  person  represented,  which,  however,  it  infallibly  would, 
if  placed  where  that  person  might  be  expected.  And  on 
the  contrary,  were  a  living  face  to  appear  through  a  canvass, 
inclosed  in  a  frame,  and  mounted  up  as  high  as  pictures  are 
generally  hung,  it  would  very  probably  be  taken  for  a  picture ; 
an  instance  qjj,  which  is  recounted  of  the  famous  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  who,  having  had  his  picture  drawn  by  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  Paris,  carried  his  mistress  to  see  it,  in 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  her  to  sit  for  her  own.  She  iainiedL- 
ately  condemned  it,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
never  saw  any  picture  like  a  human  face.  He,  knowing  that 
this  was  mere  prejudice,  persuaded  the  lady  to  call  once 
more  at  the  painter's  house,  after  the  last  sitting,  and  assured 
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her^  that  if  she  should  not  be  then  perfectly  satisfied^  he 
would  never  more  importune  her.  He  bad  contrived,  with 
the  painter's  assistance^  just  at  the  time  the  lady  was  ap- 
pointed, to  thrust  his  own  face  through  a  canvass  hung  where 
the  picture  had  before  been  placed.    She,  on  viewing  it, 

Eersisted  in  asserting,  that  it  was  no  more  like  than  before. 
FpoQ  this  he  could  not  keep  his  countenance,  but,  by 
laughing  out,  discovered  his  own  stratagem,  and  her  oh* 
etinacy. 

This  story  is  introduced,  to  shew  how  necessary  the  con- 
comitant circumstances,  either  of  a  picture,  or  of  nature,  are, 
in  order  to  produce  the  proper  effects  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  on  the  spectator. 

[The  above  remarks  were  made  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Webb's  book,  (in  1760)  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  then  printed  in  this  Magazine ;  but  by  some 
accident,  were  omitted.  Tlys  author  of  them  has  since 
heard  so  high  a  character  (firom  the  best  judges)  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  Ru- 
bens excelled,  that  he  should  not  think  himself  excusable 
in  neglecting  the  comparison  of  two  such  great  masters,  if  he 
bad  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stubbs's  performances  ( 
but  of  that  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived  by  his  distance 
from  London.] 

J 766,  August. 
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tothhuTtJi  Feb.  13, 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  lately  turned  over  the  new  ecjition  of  the  "  Anec« 
dotes  of  Painting  in  England,''  from  the  former  perusal 
of  which  I  had  received  much  pleasure  and  information.  I 
need  not  expatiate  here  on  the  merit  of  a  work  which  hath 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public.  It  appears  now  with 
the  advantage  of  some  additions  and  improvements ;  and  if 
it  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is 
supenor  to  the  lives  of  the  painters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Ital^  and  France  ;  yet  one  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  readmg  of  ,it  is  more  a^eeabie,  being  equally  free 
firom  the  trifling  particulars  which  disgust  you  so  often  in 
the  workf  pf  Yasari,  Malvasia,  Kidolti,  and  other  Italian 
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suthorSy  and  from  the  indiscriminate  and  exaggerated  pruse^ 
lavished  with  so  liberal  a  band  by  Felibien,  D^Argenyitle,  and 
other  French  writers,  upon  many  artists  of  no  very  great 
merit. 

By  this  publication  Mr.  WaJpoIe  bath  rendered  us  the 
same  service  which  Vasari  hath  to  Italy.  He  hath  preserved 
sundry  notices  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  have  been 
lost,  and  recorded  many  which  would  never  have  beei!i 
known.  The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  continued  Withotit  him,  involved  in 
darkness.  We  may  hope,  since  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  those  two 
bodies  will  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  sequel  of  it  to 
our  posterity. 

In  my  cursory  reading  of  this  useful  and  entertaining 
work,  I  took  notice  of  some  mistakes  and  some  omissions ; 
and,  as  I  apprehended  that  rectifying  the  first,  and  supplying 
the  others,  might  be  of  some  service  in  a  future  euition,  I 
wrote  them  down  upon  loose  papers,  with  the  intention  of 
revising  and  improving  the  whole  when  more  leisure  should 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  properly.  But  hav* 
ing,  by  some  accident,  mblaid  those  papers,  and  not  having 
at  present  time  to  read  over  again  the  ^'Anecdotes  of 
Painting,''  I  shall  transmit  you  two  or  three  remarks  which 
I  have  found,  giving  you  the  liberty  to  insert  them  in  your 
useful  Magazine,  if  you  think  them  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  youf  valuable  collection. 

Mr.  W.  upon  mentioning  (Vol.  v.  p.  40.)  a  print  of  James  L 
with  his  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  griffin,  makes  this 
remark :  ^'  As  Crispin  Pass  executed  this  abroad,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  continued  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's griffin,  not  knowing  that  James  on  his  accession 
had  assumed  the  Scottish  supporter.*'  This  observation  is 
true,  generally  speaking;  but  I  believe  that  more  instances 
might  be  given,  where  the  griffin  hath  been  used  bv  James 
and  his  successors  of  the  Stuart  family*  I  shall  only  meo*' 
tion  a  remarkable  one  which  may  be  seen  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Catharine  by  the  Tower.  There  is,  in  the  wall  of  that 
building  which  runs  parallel  to  the  church,  a  compartment 
in  stone,  wherein  are  carved  the  arms  of  King  Charles  II. 
impaled  with  those  of  his  consort,  Queen  Catharine  of  Por« 
tugal,  supported  by  the  lion  and  griffin.  It  is  in  very 
good  preservation,  well  executed,  and,  on  account  of  its 
being  placed  in  a  public  edifice,  it  claims  our  particular  at- 
tention. 

In  Vol.  V.  p.  194.  a  print  is  mentioned  of  Lord  Chancellor 
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Jeffreys  by  Isaac  Olirer,  where  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Flint; 
a  iitkf^js  Mr.  W.  which  neme  qf  our  historians  mention 
to  hax)^^en  given  to,  or  designed/or  Am*.  The  sagacity 
of  our  author  mi^ht  have  pointed  out  to  him,  that  this 
print  hath  preserved  us  this  very  curious  anecdote,  that  the 
title  of  Ean  of  Flint  was  the  reward  intended  bv  James  U: 
for  the  cruelties  committed  b^  the  bloody  and  mercilesf 
JeifrevSy  who,  upon  the  promise  of  this  new  dignity,  very 
probaoiy  besooke  this  print  widi  bis  new  title,  intending 
that  it  shouict  appear  in  ptiblic  at  the  same  time  with  the 
patcmt  of  bis  creation.  The  temper  of  the  times  very 
likely  prevented  this  last  being  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
intended;  and  events  crowding  iiist  one  upon  another^ 
brought  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  the  death  of  the  mi« 
nister. 

I  wonder  that  these  reflections  should  not  have  occurred 
to  Mr«  W.  when  something  of  the  same  kind  had  before^ 
up^  a  similar  occasion;  ior  in  p.  116,  after  mentioning  a 
print  of  Henry  Somerset,  marquis  of  Worcester,  hy  Wtn. 
Faithome,  hesays^  this  print  hath  the  garter,  though  it  never 
was  given,  and  he  adds  very  judiciously,  probably  it  was  pro* 
tnis^  wbich^  I  thihk,  is  vety  likely  the  case,  by  reflecting 
upon  the  history  of  those  times. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  as  a  corroborating  proof  of 
what  is  said  above,  that  very  lately  a  print  of  a  noble  Duk^ 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  hath  been  published  so  sooa 
after  his  receiving  it,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  print 
was  begun,  if  not  finished  before  the  creation  was  known  to 
the  public  at  large ;  so  that  had  a  revolution  in  politics  or 
death  prevented  the  bestowing  this  mark  of  the  royal  fa^ 
vour,  still  the  print  would  have  remained  to  perplex  pos- 
terity. One  may  further  observe,  that  the  noble  Duke  ap- 
rsars  in  the  print  with  the  star  upon  his  breast,  although,  if 
be  not  mistaken,  the  knights  do  not  wear  it  till  after  their 
installation,  and  previous  to  it  are  only  entitled  to  wear  the 
blue  ribbon. 

In  Vol.  iv.  ^r.  W.  giving  some  account  of  Bellucci,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  was  employed  at  Canons,  the  seat  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos,  observes^  that  this  palace  Ti'as 
pidled  down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and,  as  if  in  ^nockery  of 
sublunary  grandeur,  the  scite  and  materials  were  purchased  by 
Hallet,  thecabinet-mnker.^  In  the  first  edition  this  passage 


S  Some  bare  tbou|ht  tbio  «  tarcasm,   in  allusion  to  tba  hardness  of  his 
heart.    Koit. 
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was  expressed  in  a  more  contemptuous  style,  by  using  the 
expressions  of  mie  Halld,  a  cabinet-maker.  Ovid  saj^  some^ 
where,  that  literature  emollit  mores j  nee  sinii  esse  f eras.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  as  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  the 
author  under  our  consideration  affords  us  a  very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  this  common  proverb,  i  always  won« 
dered  at  the  reason  which  could  induce  Mr.  W.  to  speak  in 
80  familiar  and  disrespectful  a  manner  of  a  gentleman,  who 
by  his  ability,  prudence,  good  management,  ecconomy,  and 
success  in  his  business,  had  been 'placed  in  a  situatioQ 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate  from  a  family, 
who,  in  the  care  of  its  fortune,  had  followed  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  If  Mr.  W.  was  so  fond  of  morality,  and  of  mak- 
ing reflections  upon  the  changes  of  this  world,  he  might  have 
seen  an  instaoce  of  the  instability  of  sublunary  grandeur  ia 
bis  own  family,  an  instance  too  which  was  connected  with 
bis  wcMfk,  and  to  which  his  subject  Ought  to  have  naturally 
led  him.  Every  body  will  perceive  that  I  allude  to^the 
princely  collection  of  pictures  intended  by  the  founder  to  be 
an  everlasting  useful  ornament  to  England,  and  which  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  hath  been  sold  by  his  successor,  and  re« 
moved  to  a  country,  reputed  not  long  ago^  unlettered  and  ua* 
civilised*. 

Yours,  &c. 
17&4,  Juljf.  Aristarchus. 


lAXXI.    Mixed  Passions  sometimes  not  improperly  expressed. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  discourses  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  not 
only  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  professional  theory, 
but  also  contain  many  general  incidental  principles  of  all  the 
^^  finer  arts.  The  student  of  poetry  or  eloquence  may  derive 
from  them  almost  equal  instruction  with  the*painter.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  greatest  hesitation  I  venture  to  examine 
the  justness  of  a  decision  made  by  so  accurate  an  observer 
of  human  nature. 
In  the  discourse  delivered  Dec.  10,  1772,  he  cautions  th? 

*  Our  correspondent  should  be  informed,  that  it  v^ai  no  in  the  ppwer  oC 
Mr.  W.  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  event,  which  would  not  have  taken  ptac« 
had  a  certain  lady  of  the  family  died  a  little  looner.     Fj^t. 
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youDg  artist  against  aiming  at  the  union  of  contradictory  ex« 
cellencies,  wliich  roust  necessarily  be  mutually  exclusive  of 
each  other.  He  then  censures  some  persons  who  have  been 
Jbnd  of  describing  the  expression  of  mixed  passionsy  which  they 
fancied  to  exist  in  some  favourite  work.  Such  expression 
he  pronounces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  art ;  and  only  ascribed 
to  such  works  by  persons,  who  not  being  of  the  pr^fessiofi^ 
knew  not  what  can  or  cannot  be  done.  a 

What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declares  to  be  bej-ond  the  I 

reach  of  art,  it  is  indeed  hardiness  not  to  admit  as  impracti-  \ 

cable  ;  yet  as  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  the  technical 
skill  of  a  painter  so  much  as  on  the  powers  of  the  human 
countenance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discuss  it. 

1  must  first  observe,  that  the  examples  of  false  judgment: 
taken  by  the  President  from  Pliny,  relate  to  fixed,  habitual, 
Characteristic  qualitieS|  not  to  passions  occasionally  ex- 
erted. 

But  to  come  near  to  the  question :  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  every  indication  of  inward  emotion  which  the  counte- 
nance is  capable  of  assuming,  the  pencil  of  the  painter  can 
imitate  on  the  canvass? 

If  this  maxim  be  incontrovertible,  as  I  think  it  is,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  whether  in  fact  the  countenance 
ever  expresses  a  mixture  of  emotions?  While  the  soul  is 
affected  by  any  passion,  if  it  be  assailed  by  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent or  discordant  nature,  the  former  will  either  give  way, 
or  contend  for  predominance.  In  the  first  case,  there  will 
be  a  moment  of  fluctuation,  during  which  the  expression 
will  be  uncertain ;  that  of  the  former  not  being  totally 
effaced,  nor  the  other  yet  exclusively  ascendant.  Thus  the 
lover  in  Lucretius  viewing  his  mistress  in  vultu  videi  vestigia 
risiis.  This  transient  interval  resembles  those  points  of 
time,  so  happily  seized  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses,  be- 
fore the  entire  recess  of  the  first  form,  or  consummation  of 
the  new  one.  Though  the  painter's  art,  confined  to  a  single 
instant,  could  not  delineate  the  rapid  train  of  passions,  which 
dimm'^d  t  he/ace  of  SsLt^n  on  the  viewof  Eden,  ixaAthrice  changed 
•with  pale  ire,  envi/,  and  despair;  yet  were  he  even  to  select 
the  moment,  when  his  grieved  look  he  fixed  sad^  still  it  must  be 
Satanic  sadness,  tinged  with  deep  malice  and  revenge,  I 
could  almost  conceive,  that  as  the  sculptor  in  the  station  of 
a  statue  can  imply  its  being  in  actual  motion,  so  the  magic 
of  the  painter  can  suggest  to  us,  how  transient  the  emotion 
expressed  is  intended  to  be.  If  the  first  impressed  passion 
be  firm  enough  to  contend  for  superiority  with  that  super- 
induced^ does  not  experience  prove,  that  the  feat\ires  wear 
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a  form  yefy  different  ffam  that  wfaioh  either  passion  singi j 
would  impress }  Does  not  the  expression  participate  of  the 
character  of  each  ?  Is  there  no  difference,  but  in  degree,  be* 
tween  the  aspect  of  a  man  oppressed  by  fear,  and  of  one  dis* 
turbed  by  complexional  timidity,  yet  supported  against  its 
influence  by  rational  self«*discipline  ?  Tne  countenance  of 
Coholanus,  during  the  supplication  of  his  mother  and  wife, 
must  have  passed  through  a  series  of  expressions  from  that 
^  art  assudfied  cold  stateliness,  with  which  he  covered  his 
feelings,  till  when  overpowered  by  natural  affection  Us^yes 
did  stteat  compassion.  Through  the  whole  of  this  conflict^  at 
no  time  did  his  countenance  indicate  an  unmixed  emotion, 
and  even  at  the  concluding  triumph  of  filial  duty,  the  great 
interpreter  of  nature  hath  represented  him  distracted  ahnost 
to  agony : 

Ob,  my  mother^  mother!  oh? 
Yon  have  won  a  happy  victory  toi  Rome : 
But  for  your  son — Believe  it,  oh,  believe  it — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevaiKd^ 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come. 

Andromache  htn^voir  yt^durmo-a  {6  Iliad,  4S4.)  readily  occurs 
te  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  countenance 
to  exprests  blended  feelings*;  it  does  not  however  appear 
to  me  to  come  so  near  the  essence  of  this  question  as  to  be 
competent  to  support  the  decision  of  it.  A  variety  of  soft 
images  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  Andromache :  her 
heart  was  melted  with  a  recollection  of  the  many  tender 
circumstances  that  form  the  aggregate  of  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  and  Hector's  perilous  station  excited  a  fear  of  losing 
him  who  supported  this  happiness;  the  little  incident  of 
infant  terror  quickens  this  mass  of  tenderness;  yet  these 
^veral  emotions,  being  of  a  kindred  nature,  easily  coalesce 
into  one  united  charity.  Mingled  tears  and  smiles  are  often 
inarkd  of  the  affectionate  feeling,  though  on  most  occasions 
they  denote  contrary  passions. 

rerbaps  the  following  may  be  a  more  apposite  instance : 
Junius  Brutus  is  graphically  described  by  Livy  as  presiding 
at  the  capital  punishment  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  con< 
demned  to  die :  ^^  et  qui  spectator  erat  amovendus,  eum 
ipsum  fortuna  exactorem  supplicii  dedit,  ...,,.  quum 


*  In  Tike  maaner  '<  DeaUi  (i^  Far.  lost)  grinn'd  hanible  a  giastfy  tmiU.'* 
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inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultus  et  os  eju^,  spectaculo  esset 

"    But  what  iippearance  in  the  countenance  of  Bru- 

tus  80  strongly  interested  t)ie  attention  of  the  beholders? 
Tbey  surely  saw  something  more  than  the  eKpreasiofi  of  a 
fkher's  heart  wounded  by  the  sufferings  of  his  sras.  Thef 
tnced  a  severe  internal  conflict;  they  x>bserved  visibly 
charactered  in  his  bee  the  vigorous  but  ineffectual  effonts 
of  Dature  to  burst  the  restraints  with  which  stern  republican 
justice  had  fettered  her  yearnings;  &mnente  patrio  aninw 
inter  publico  pcctm  mumteriunu 

Were  the  great  master,  who  harrowed  our  «ouls  with  sym« 
pathy  for  the  woes  of  Ugolioo,  to  delineate  this  awful 
scene,  the  power  of  his  pencil  would  prove,  that  in  imt  ia« 
stance  his  decision  had  been  iil*foanded. 

17t5^  Jaru  RAP0TENSI5* 
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London^  June  4,  1782. 
Mr.  Urban, 

In  reeding  Latin  authors  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  pas« 
sages  so  obscure  as  those  which  relate  to  colours.  We  see 
the  same  wcxd  applied  as  an  epithet  to  such  opposite  things; 
and,  consequently,  we  see  such  opposite  meanings  assigned 
to  the  same  wora,  that  we  are  inclined  to  douot  whether 
the  signification  be  **  aibus  an  atery  Thus  the*word  **  pnr^ 
pixreui'*  is  applied  to  fire,  air,  aiyl  water,  as  well  as  to  swans 
aad  snow.  It  seems,  at  the  first  view,  almost  impossible  to 
settle  the  idea  which  the  ancients  intended  to  convey  b^ 
this  word.  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  away  part  of  this 
diiSculty.  '^ 

In  liie  firrt  place,  it  appears  evidently  that  purpurtuf  very 
often  conveyed  the  same  idea  with  our  purpit :  and  this  was 
its  literal  and  original  meaning.    Thu$, 

^*  Purpureos  flores." 
•  Firg.  Geor»  iv.  54. 

"  Cum  tibi  succurrit  Veneris  lascivia  nostrse; 
Purpureas  tenero  poUice  tange  genas.** 

Oviu.  1.  Amor.  iv.  21. 

^*  Purpureus  ignis.'' 

StaL  1.  Achil  262. 
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**  Purpureusque  pudor." 

Ovid.  Amor.  i.  3,  14. 

In  the  next  place,  I  imagine  the  ancients  thou^ipwrpureus 
properly  applied  to  that  matter  which  was  eminent  for  its 
shining  qualities,  of  what  colour  soever  it  might  be :  this  I 
take  to  have  been  its  metaphorical  or  figuratiye  meaning. 

'^  Tempestivius  in  domum 
Pauli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
Comissabere  MaximL*' 

4  Carm.  L  9. 

On  which  passage  Baxter  has  the  following  note.  **  Pur- 
pureum  pro  pulchro  poetae  dicere  assueverunt"  (Vet.  Scbol.) 
•*  Albinovano  etiam  nix  purpurea  dicitur.  Quicquid  late 
splendebat  et  candebat  per  catachresin  purpureum  diceba- 
tur :  illud  enim  in  coloribus  summum  erat.*'  This,  I  think, 
is  in  general  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  hypurpureus. 
Let  us  examine  it  in  two  or  three  passages.  Ovid,  speak- 
ing of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  has  these  words : 

**  Gemme^  purpureis  cum  juga  deraet  ejms." 

Fast  ii.  74. 

And  in  another  place, 

**  Carmina  sanguine®  deducunt  cornua  Iun«, 
£t  r^ocant  niveos  sol  is  euntis  equos^ 

.         Lib.  2.  Amor.  Eleg.  i.  24. 

One  would  think  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
epithets,  puipureos  and  niveosy  which  are  here  applied  to  the 
same  animals  by  the  same  person.  However,  I  think  the 
passages  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  considering  Bax- 
ter's explication  of  pwpiireus,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
poet,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself,  meant  to 
say,  that  the  horses  made  a  bright,  shining,  and  splendid 
figure  *y  and  this  without  wishing  to  point  out  any  particular 
colour.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause VaU  Fiaccus,  speaking  of  the  same  horses,  calls  them 
"  nitcnies  eqiwSy^  lib.  v.  415.  Ovid  has  "  diem puipureum  i^ 
and  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  *^  purpureuyn  ver.^*  (Ovid.  3  Fast. 
518;  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  40;  Tibul.  iiL  5.  4.)  I  see  no  other  way, 
in  these  passages,  of  translating /wry «?'<?««,  except "  splendid, 
shining.V 
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In  Persius  are  the  following  lines: 

'^  Magis  auratis  pendens  laquearibus  ensis 
Purpureus  subter  cervices  terruit*." 

Sat  iii.  40. 

Did  I  imagine  ensis  purpureiis  to  be  the  true  reading,  I 
should  infer  much  from  hence  in  favour  of  my  opinion, 
since  I  see  no  otlier  reason  why  a  sword,  which  is  not  stained 
with  blood,  should  be  called  purpureus^  except  on  account 
of  its  shining  qualities.  But  I  am  intirely  in  favour  of  the 
other  reading  of  this  passage : 


•  ensis 


Purpureas  svibter  cervices: 

that  is,  '^  the  sword  which  was  hung  over  the  head  of  Da** 
modes,  dressed  in  kingly  garments'* — regio  ornatu  a^niclus^ 
Horace,  speaking  ofthose  heroes,  who  for  the  greatness 
of  their  actions  were  received  into  the  highest  heaven,  thus 
anticipates  the  deification  of  Augustus: 

**  Q.UOS  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar," 

3  CaruL  iii.  1 1. 

It  is  well  known  that  Augustus's  vanity  led  him  to  imagine 
that  his  eyes  beamed  forth  light  after  the  manner  in  which 
Apollo  is  described.  This  weakness  Horace  here  flatters: 
the  purpureum  os  means  that  radiant  countenance,  that 
"  quiddam  divini  vigoris,"  which  Augustus  imagined  he  so 
peculiarly  possessed.  In  the  same  strain  of  flattery  Virgil 
speaks  oi  ^neas,  the  representative  of  Augustus: 

—  *^  Hand  illo  (Apollo)  segnior  ibat 
^neas;  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore.*' 

ir.  149, 

And  again ; 

'^  Os  humerosque  deo  similis.    Namque  ipsa  (Venus)  de* 

coram 
Cassariem  uato  genitrix,  lumenque  juventa: 
•Purpureum;  et  la;tos  Qculis  afll^rat  honorcs.** 

i.  589. 


^  Pentus  here  aUudei  to  the  wcU  known  story  of  Damocles,  over  whose 
head  a  naked  sword  was  han^  by  a  tiojfle  horsehair,  by  order  of  Dioaysius 
1^9  tyrant.     See  Cic  Tusc.  Que»L  lib.  v. 
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In  ihese  jmss2LgeB  jmrmireus  seemSf  as  before^  to  sigoilV 
splendid,  shining.  Wnh  the  same  signification^  Ovid^ 
speaking  of  Minos,  calls  him  purpureus. 

^^  Cum  vero  faciem  demto  nudaverat  sere^ 

Purpureusque 

Terga  premebat  equi." 

Met  Tiii.  31^. 

To  die  above  examples,  which  I  have  brpnght  tp  prove  the 
ineaniiig  of  purpureusy  I  shall  add  an  argument  from  Ro* 
dellius.  Why  should  not  purpureus,  says  he,  signify  shining, 
since  *^  simili  ratione  multa  vocamus  9^me9L^  in  quibus  auri 
nihil  est,  praeter  pulchritudinem  et  nitorem  ? 

Having,  in  some  measute,  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing 
examples  the  meaning  ofpwpuraiSy  I  shall  here  attempt  to 
account  for  its  figurative  signification.  The  word  ^  pur^ 
pmvus**  is  derived  from  puipura,  and  was  originally  applied 
to  that  which  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  purpwrM.  This 
purpura  was  a  species  of  shell-fish,  within  whose  head 
is  the  liquor  used  in  dyino;  purple.  Now  purple  garments 
werp  the  marks  of  the  hignest  dignities,  and  were  worn 
by  princes  and  kings,  and  also  by  the  chief  Roman  ma* 
gistrates.  It  is  hence  their  writers  use  purpura  to  %x^ 
press  the  hi|;hest  offices,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  were 
dignified  with  these  offices*.  When,  tnerefore,  pufT>ura 
thus  deviated  from  its  literal  to  a  fic^urative  sense,  it  was 
likely  that  purpureus  should  also  alter  its  signification; 
and  that  when  purpura  came  to  signify  that  which  was 
splendid  and  remarkable  for  its  superior  distinctions,  pur- 
ptireus  also  would  then  be  applied  to  that  which  wa&  pos* 
sessed  of  these  distinctions.  Hence  I  think  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Latins,  purpureus  was  applied  to  such  difTerent, 
nay  opposite  things,  since  it  was  rightly  said  of  whatever  had 


*  Thus  "  septimi  purpur^''  is  used  by  Flonii  for  '*  septimo  comsnlatn," 
3.  x,xi.  \i,  Pliny,  lib.  x.  81,  has  *<  Romana  purpura''  for  '*  RooUMii  niajps- 
tratus."    Mart.  lib.  viii.  8. 

'*  Purpura  tc  fclix,  to  colit  omnis  honos." 
And  Ovid  ; 

"  Jam^ue  novi  praeeunt  fasces,  nova  purpura  ful^t.'' 

1  FasL^L. 
**  Ilium  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum 
Flexit."  Virg.  2  Georg.  495. 

Pnwn  whence  the  expression  "  attingerc  purpuram,'' "  samere  purpuffaiDi**  Stc* 
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a  splendid  aiid  shining  appearance.  "  Quicquid  late  splen-* 
debat  purpureum  dicebatur ;  illud  enim  in  coloribus  sum- 
mum  emt.** 

1785,  Juh/,  O.  £« 

tXXXIII.  Critical  Remarks  on  Pope's  Homef* 

Mr.  UrbaNi  July  21. 

• 

A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  a  person  of  fine  understanding 
and  taste,  and  conversant  from  her  youth  with  the  best  En- 
glish writers,  having  lately  amused  herself  with  Pope's  trans-^ 
lation  of  Homer,  which  she  had  not  looked  into  for  many 
years,  at  the  close  of  her  employment  desired  my  opinion 
of  that  performance,  expressmg  at  the  same  time  no  small 
degree  of  disappointment.  She  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  estimation  iu  which  the  original  has  always  and  univer- 
sally been  held  among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a  broad 
hint  of  her  suspicions,  that  prejudice  had  operated  not  a  lit- 
tle in  favour  of  it,  having,  as  she  asserted,  perused  many 
poems  from  which  she  at  least  had  conceived  much  greater 
pleasure* 

JFor  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  been  among  the  warmest 
admirers  of  the  Grecian,  whose  works,  in  my  mind,  in  point 
of  variety  and  sublimity  of  conception,  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, remain  to  this  day  unrivalled.  I  accordingly  felt 
myself  a  httle  piqued  at  her  insinuation ;  and  having,  some 
years  siuce,  made  an  accurate  comparison  of  Pope  with  Ho- 
mer, thrpuchout  both  his  poems,  I,  with  the  more  conii<ft 
dence,  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  bis  vindication; 
and,  not  doubting  that  most  English  readers  must  of  neces- 
sity have  conceived  of  him  infinitely  below  bis  worth,  I 
beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  give 
my  sentiments  upon  the  subject  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion than  they  can  otherwise  have.  I  feel  a  double  pleasure 
'in  doing  it.  I  consider  it  not  only  as  an  opportunity  to  assert 
the  honour  of  my  favourite  bard,  but  the  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice of  their  suftHges  also  who  have  crowned  him  with  such 
ubundant  applause  as  my  female  friend  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for. 

To  Pope,  as  a  poet,  I  give  praise,  and  grudee  not.    In  his 
original  works  i  nnd  every  species  of  poetical  merit.     But 
be  did  not  build  his  glory  upon  the  basis  of  translation.     It 
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is  evident  that  he  did  not  intend  it ;  for  ht  adhiitt«(}  mhM 
to  a  participation  with  him  in  the  labour,  and  con^equetitly  in 
the  honour  of  that  attempt ;  a  condescension  to  which,  Mthhit 
abilities,  he  would  never  have  stooped,  had  feme  been  h» 
princlpM  motive  to  the  undertaking.  His  contk^xions  were 
many ;  his  avocations  were  frequent;  he  was  obliged  to  have 
Recourse  to  assistance ;  suiiietim^s  to  write  hastily,  and  rather 
icarelessly,  himself;  and  often,  no  doubt,  either  through  deli- 
tacy  or  precfpiUince,  to  ^dmit  such  lines  of  his  coadjutors  as 
not  only  dishonoured  Homer,  but  his  translator  also.  lou  will 
observe,  Sir,  that  if  I  censure  him,  I  am  el^trlttly  r^fcdy  to 
make  his  apology,  which,  in  a  case  that  to  many  will  seem 
to  need  one,  ^11,  I  hope,  ^moutit  to  ^omev^fa&t  6i  aCn 
.apology  for  rnvself.  I  know  that  the  leailied,  who  have  rf- 
lowed  themselves  leisure  to  consider  the  rnatter,  aredn  mj 
jride ;  bnt  I  do  not  know  that  any  bf  them  have  given  it  »-  ^ 
Ikiinute  examination  in  print;  and  though  I  be  for  ftoxA  " 
ranking  myself  in  the  huthber  of  tho<se  who  pi^eHy  conrt 
iinder  that  description,  yet,  after  th^  pahis  that  I  have  taken 
with  the  author,  I  account  not  i!hyself  altogethet*  onqualified 
for  the  ftefvlce* 

Pope  was  a  most  e^ccellent  rhynfiist ;  that  is  to  say,  he  bad 
the  happiest  talent  at  accommodliting  his  sense  t<y  hii 
fhyming  occasions.  To  discover  homotonous  trords  in 
a  language  abounding  with  them  like  ours,  is  a  tilsk  that 
%ouId  puzzle  no  man  competently  acquainted  with  it  But 
for  sucQ  accommodation  as  I  have  ihentioned,  wheii  an  author 
is  to  be  translated,  there  is  little  footn.  The  sense  is  already 
determined.  Rhyme,  therefore,  must,  in  many  cases,  oc- 
casion, even  to  the  taost  expert  in  the  art,  an  almost  un- 
mvoidable  necessity  to  depart  from  the  meanitf^  of  the  ori- 
ginal. For  Butler's  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  lcidicn>a% 
tRat 

*•  • ^Rhyme  the  rudder  ii  of  versus, 

«*  With  which^  lik^  ships,  they  stfeer  thdif  coofito.^ 

Accordingly,  in  numberless  instances,  we  may  -bbserve  iki 
Pope  a  vioTation  of  Homer's  sense,  of  which  he  certainly 
had  never  been  guilty,  had  not  the  chains  with  which  h< 
had  bound  himself  constrained  him.  It  is,  perhaps^  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention  the  awkward  effect  thut  the  barba- 
rous abridgment  of  proper  names  produces  in  his  Ivork ;  an 
eiTect  for  which  he  was  intirely  indebted  to  hb  diyme:  fof 
blank  verse,  being  of  loftier  cdnstruction,  would  have 
afforded  sufficient  room,  for  Idomeoeua  aud  HeviM^^  with 
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leTer&i  others,  to  have  stood  upright,  while  the  tiro  heroei 
^vhom  I  have  specified,  being  shortened  by  the  foot,  and 
appearing  under  the  appellations  of  Idomen  and  Merion, 
lose  itiacm  of  their  dignity,  and  are  hardly  to  be  known  for 
the  same  persons.     But  rhyme  has  another  unhappy  eiFect 
ttpon  a  poem  of  such  length.     It  admits  not  of  a  sufficient 
Aarietj  in  the  pause  and  cadence.    The  ear  is  iatigued  with 
the  sameness  of  the  numbers,  and  satiated  with  a  tune, 
musical  indeed,  but  for  ever  repeated. — Here,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  error  in  the  out^set,  which  could 
never  afterwards  be  corrected.     It  is  to  be  lamented,  but 
not  to  be  wondered  art.    For  who  can  wonder,  since  all  men 
are  naturally  fond  of  that  in  which  they  excel,  that  Pope, 
who  managed  the  bells  of  rhyme  with  more  dexterity  thaa 
any  man,    should  have  tied  them   about  Homer^s  neck  t 
Yet  Pope,  when  he  composed  an  epic  poem  himself,  uDd.er 
the  title  of  Alfred,  wrote  it  in  blank  verse,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  its  greater  suitableness,  both  in  point  of  dignity  and  va-* 
riety,  to  the  grandeur  of  such  a  work.    And  though  Atter- 
bury  advised  nini  to  burn  it,  and  it  was  burnt  accordingly,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  it  did  not  incur  that  doom  by  the 
want  of  rhyme.    It  is  harflly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  after 
what  I  have  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  Homer  must 
have  suffered  infinitely  in  the  English  representation  that 
we  have  of  him;  sometimes  his  sense  is  suppressed,  some* 
times  other  sense  is  dbtt'uded  upon  him ;   rhyme  gives  the 
word,  .a  miserable  transformation  ensues ;  instead  of  Homer 
in  the  gracefvfl  habit  of  his  age  and  nation,  we  have  Homer 
in  a  straight  waistcoat. 

The  spirit  and  the  manner  of  an  author  are  terms  tliat 
may,  I  ihin'k,  be  used  conversely!  The  spirit  gives  birth  to 
the  manner,  and  the  manner  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit. 
Homer's  spirit  was  marily,  bold,  siublime.  Superior  to  thq 
practice  of  those  little  arts  by  which  a  genius  like  Ovid's 
seeks  to  amuse  his  reader,  he  contented  himself  with  speak- 
ing the  thing  as  it  was,  deriving  a  dignity  from  his  plain* 
ness,  to  which  writers  more  studious  of  ornament  can  never 
attain.  If  you  meet  with  a  metaphorical  expression  in 
Homer,  you  meet  with  a  rarity  indeed.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  has  none,  but  I  assert  that  he  has  very  few.  Scriptural 
poetry  excepted,  I  believe  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world  poetry  so  simple  as  his.  Is  it  thus  with  his  trans- 
Litor  ?  'I  answer,  no,  bat  exactly  the  reverse.  Pope  is  na 
where  more  figurative  in  his  own  pieces,  than  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  I  do  not  deny  that  his  flowers  are  beauti- 
ful,   at  least  they  are  often  such  -,  but  they  arc  modcrit 
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discoveries,  atid  of  English  growth.The  Iliad  and  the  Odyncf, 
.in  his  hands,  have  no  more  of  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  ho 
had  liimself  invented  them«  Their  simplicity  is  overwhelitied 
•with  a  profusion  of  fine  things,  whieni  howerer  they  may 
strike  the  eye  at  first  sight,  make  no  amends  for  the  greater 
beauties  which  they  conceal.  The  venerable  Grecian  is  as 
much  the  worse  for  his  new  acquisitions  of  this  kind,  as  a 
«tatue  by  Phidias^  or  Praxiteles  would  be  for  the  painter's 
brush;  The  man  might  give  to  it  the  fashionable  colour  of 
the  day,  the  colour  of  the  Emperor's  eye,  or  of  the  hair  of 
the  Queen  of  France ;  but  he  would  fill  up  those  fine  strokes 
€>r  the  artist  which  he  designed  should  be  the  admiration  of 
all  future  iages^  Do  you  ask  an  instance  in  point  ?  I  will 
give  you  one.  At  the  assault  made  by  the  Trojans  on  th« 
Grecian  wall^  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad^  Ajax  kills 
Epicles,  the  friend  of  Sarpedon^  with  a  great  stone,  which  he 
cast  down  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  fortification.  Ho« 
.mer  says,  simply,  that  he  raised  it  on  highj  and  that  be  cast 
it  down.    What  says  Pope  ? 

"  He  poisVI  and  swung  it  round;  then,  toss!d  on  higbp 
It  flew  with  force,  and  labour^ dnip  the  sky. 
Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thimd'rhig  down 
Tlie  pondVous  ruin  crush'd  his  battered  crown.^ 

Had  the  stone  been  discharged  from  a  mortar,  with  d  de- 
sign that  it  should  fall  on  the  roof  of  some  distant  citadel 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^  there  would  have 
been  great  beauty  in  the  expression  laboured  up  the  sky; 
but  in  the  present  case  it  is  doubtless  a  most  gro^  absurd' 
ity ;  and  yet,  absurd  as  it  is^  for  the  sake  of  its  poetical 
figure,  it  found  admittance* 

As  he  inserts  beauties  of  his  own,  'so,  not  unfrequentlj^ 
he  rejects  the  beauties  of  his  author,  merely  because  they 
were  of  a  kind  not  easily  susceptible  of  that  polish  on  which 
he  insists  upon  all  occasions.  Thus,  when  Idomeneus, 
planted  in  the  Grecian  van,  is  said  to  occupy  bis  station 
with  the  sturdiness  of  a  boar^  the  comparison  is  sunk.  Again, 
when  Phojnix,  who  bad  been  a  kmd  of  foster-father  ta 
Achilles,  in  order  to  work  upon  his  affections^  and  to  prevail 
with  him,  by  doin^  so,  to  engage  in  the  battle,  reminds  him 
of  the  passages  of  his  infancy,  ne  tells  the  hero,  that  in  hii 
childish  fondness  for  his  old  tutor  he  would  drink  from  do 
cup  but  his  ;  **  and  often,^'  says  he,  *^  when  thou  ha.st  filled 
thy  mouth  with  wine^  sitting  upon  my  knee,  thou  hast  re- 
turned it  into  my  bosom,  and  bast  wetted  all  mj  raimenu" 
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Thedelicacy  of  Pope  seems  to havebeen  shocked  at  this  idea, 
for  he  has  utterly  passed  it  over ;  an  omission  by  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  has  more  dishonoured  Homer 
or  himself*  A  more  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  is  hardly  to 
be  found,  I  believe,  in  any  poet. 

The  style  of  Homer  is  terse  and  close  in  the  highest 
possible  degree ;  insomuch  that  his  introductory  lines  ex-* 
cepted,  in  which  the  same  adjuncts  or  ascriptions  of  wis« 
dom,  strength,  or  swiftness,  constantly  recur,  as  Ulysses, 
Diomede,  or  Achilles,  happen  to  be  mentioned,  it  were  not 
easy  to  find,  in  many  lines,  perhaps  in  any,  a  single  word 
that  could  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  passage.  He 
has  no  expletives  except  such  as  he  uses  avowedly  tor  that 

]>nrpose.  I  cannot  pay  the  same  compliment  to  bis  trans-*  * 
ator.  He  is  so  often  diffuse,  that  be  is  indeed  seldom 
otherwise,  and  seems  for  the  most  part,  rather  to  write  a 
paraphrase  than  to  translate.  The  efiect  of  which  manage* 
meot  is  a  weakness  and  flimsiness  to  which  Homer  is  com-* 
pletely  a;  stranger.  The  famous  simile  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  book,  in  which  the  fires  kindled  in  the  Trojan  camp  are 
compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  in  a  clear  night,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  what  I  blame.  In  Homer  it  consists  of  five 
lines  ;  in  Pope,  of  twelve,  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
translation  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  I  do  not  deqy  it ; 
but  I  must  be^  leave  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
beautiful,  had  it  been  more  compressed.  At  least  I  am 
sure  that  Homer's  close  is  most  to  be  commended.  He 
says  simply,  "  The  shepherd's  heart  is  glad  ;" — a  plain  a$^ 
jsertioo,  wfiich  in  Pope  is  rendered  thus  ; 

"  The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue,  vault,  ^nd  bless  the  useful  light.'' 

Whence  the  word  conscious  seems  to  be  joined  with  swahi^ 
XDereiy  by  right  of  ancient  prescription,  and  where  the  bles« 
9tne  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Homer  having  mentioned  no 
such  matter*  But  Pope,  charmed  with  the  scene  thait  Hq- 
mar  drew,  was  tempted  to  a  trial  to  excel  his  master,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  simile,  which  in  the  original  is 
like  a  pure  drop,  of  simple  lustre,  in  the  copy  is  like 
that  drop  dilated  into  a  bubble,  that  reflects  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  bow.  Alas !  to  little  advantage ;  for  the  sinn 
plicity,  the  almost  divine  simplicity,  of  Homer  is  worth 
piore  than  all  the  glare  and  glitter  thc^t  can  be  contrived. 

X  fear.  Sir,  that  I  hatve  already  trespassed  upon  your  pa- 
per, aqd,  lest  J  should  trespass  upon  vovir  patience  also,  will 
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hasten,  as  fa»l  a^  i>o8sible«  to  a  conclusion,  observing  on)^, 
as  I  go,  that  the  nklse  delicacjr,  of  which  I  gave  a  proof  ui 
the  instance  of  Phcenix,  has,  in  other  particulars  also,  oc- 
casioned a  flatness  in  the  English  Homer  that  never  occurs 
in  the  Greek.     Homer's  heroes  respected  their  godsjust  as 
much  as  the  papists  respect  their  idols.    While  their  own 
cause  prosperecl  they  were  a  very  good  sort  of  gods ;  but  a 
reverse  of  fortune  taking  place,  they  treated  them  with  a 
familiarity  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.    These  outra^r^fi 
pope  has  diluted  with  such  a  proportion  of  good  chrisuao 
Ikieekness,  that  ail  the  spirit  of  the  old  bard  is  queocbed 
entirely.     In  like  manner  the  invective  of  his  heroes  is  ofteA 
soothed  and  tamed  away  so  effectually,  that^  instead  of  the 
smartness  and  acrimony  of  the  original,  we  find  pothing  but 
the  milkiness  of  the  best  good  manners.    In  nice  discrimi* 
nations  of  character  Homer  is  excelled  by  none;  but  hia 
translator  makes  the  persons  of  his  poems  speak  all  one  lan- 
guage ;  they  are  all  alike,  stately,  pompous,  and  stiff!     In 
Homer  we  find  accuracy  without  littleness,  ease  without 
negligence,  grandeur  without  ostentaUon,  sublimity  without 
labour.     I  do  not  find  them  in  Pope.     He  is  often  targi<l^ 
often  tame,  often  careless,  and,  to  what  cause  it  was  owing 
I  will  not  even  surmise,  upon  tnapy  occasions  has  given  an 
interpretation  of  whole  passages  utterly  beside  their  mean- 
ing. 

if  my  fair  countrywomen  will  give  a  stranger  credit  for 
so  much  intelligence,  novel  at  least  to  them,  they  will  know 
hereafter  whom  they  have  to  thank  for  the  weariness  with 
which  many  of  them  have  toiled  through  Homer;  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  learned,  tlie  judicious,  the  polite, 
scholars  of  all  nations  have  not  been,  to  a  man,  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  but  that  Homer,  whatever  fi^re  he  may  make  in 
English,  is  in  himself  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  his 
most  sanguine  admirers  have  bestowed  upon  him.  Pope 
resembles  Homer  just  as  Homer  resembled  himself  when 
he  was  dead.  His  figure  and  his  features  might  be  found, 
but  their  animation  was  all  departed. 

1785,  August.  AUBTIUS, 
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fJlXXIV.  Viiyilian  Account  of  the  Separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy^ 

Mil  Urban, 

Hapc  loca,  vi  quonflf^m  pt  vasta  convuUa  ruinat 
(Taotum  9evi  longinqua  v^l^t  mutare  vetustaa) 
|)issiluisse  ferunt,  cuiq  protinus  utraque  tellua 
poa  for^i :  vanit  medio  vi  pontui ,  et  undU 
Hesperium  Siculo  latins  absciditi  ^rvaque  et  curbes 
Ziiorc  diduft(is  $tngusto  interluit  g^stu. 

^n.  IIL  41i. 

The  poet,  yea  observe,  is  speaking  of  the  separation  of 
Sicily  mm  Italy,  which,  in  very  ancient  time,  were  coii* 
joined.  But,  as  the  text  now  stands,  there  is  a  manifest 
contradiction  in  his  narrative.  He  says  the  fields  and  cities 
0(  the  two  coantries  were  Uiore  diductfls,  parted  by  a  shore, 
whereas  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  mattei^  of  fact,  but  he 
himself  telb  us,  the  separation  was  made  by  water,  or  the 
^ea,  «0»iV  medio  vi  poMitu;  that  Hesperia,  i.  e.  Italy,  was 
aeveced  from  Sicily,  undisi  and  that  the  sea  n^n  between 
tfaem,  angusto  astu,  by  a  narrow  strait  Now  if,  by  the 
eltention  of  a  single  letter,  you  will  read  Htora  diauctas^ 
fiverj  thing  will  be  right  and  consistent,  as  the  sense  wi|l 
then  be,  ^^  that  the  sea  flowed  in  by  a  narrow  strait  between 
the  fields  and  cities -of  the  two  countries,  thpy  being  sepa-r 
Tatec}  by  it,  quoad  liloray  i.  e,  in  respect  of  t|ieir  i^ev^ral 
shores  ;'^  as  in  truth  they  ar^. 

As  to  tbe  fapt  that  Sicily  was  once  united  1^  Italy,  and 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruinuy 
was  dismembered  from  it;  that  the  sea  thereby,  and  by  that 
agent,  was  forcibly  introduced  between  them,  and  formed 
the  strait  of  Messina,  appears  extremely  credible,  Tlie 
author  imputes  this  astonishing  revolution  to  an  earthquake, 
insinuates  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  such  an  event,  and 
that  a  very  ancient  one;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  who^ 
ever  considers  the  nature  of  these  countries,  the  gift  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  as  shewn  and  verified  hy  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  bis  ObserxHitions  on  Vesuvius,  &c. ;  and 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  Travels  into  these  parts,  will  find 
every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  such  an  extra-» 
ordinary  convulsion  of  nature  did  once  happen  here,  though 
we  know  not  the  tiip^  when.  The  remarks  of  the$e  philo- 
sophical gentlemen  are  of  importance,  even  in  this  vicwj 
Mdy  ii)  regard  to  this  curious  passage  in  the  ^neid,  since, 

T4 
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as  aforetime,  many  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  linei 
as  a  flight  of  poetry,  or  a  mere  embellishment  in.  that  noble 
poem,  they  novir  can  view  it  both  in  that  light,  and  as  a  cir- 
cumstance substantiated  and  founded  in  nature  and  truth, 
which  certainly  adds  great  beauty  to  the  lines,  and  evinces 
at  the  same  time  the  art  and  learning  of  the  poet. 

John  Twine,  the  Kentish  antiquary,  in  his  elefi;ant  dialogue 
de  Rebus  AWionicis^  iLc.  seems  to  have  been  fully  persuaded 
that  our  island  of  Britain  was  formerly,  viz.  long  befdre  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  united  to  Gaul,  Twine,  p.  8,  seq.  See 
also  Camd.  Brit.  col.  1.  of  Gibson's  Translation,  and  the  note 
there.  But  this  case  appears  to  me  very  difl^erent  from  chat 
of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  an  adequate  efficient  cause  is  here  wanting ; 
the  strait  is  too  large  to  be  brought  about  by  the  supposed 
cause,  viz.  the  workings,  or  tides,  of  the  Germanic  ana  GalUc 
oceans,  Twine,  p.  9 ;  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  vfOtAsdmms 
s,nd  diductuSf  used  by  the  classics  on  the  occasion.  Twine,  pp. 
22,  23;  and  lastly,  present  appearances  do  not  much  favour 
or  corroborate  the  conjecture ;  insomuch,  that  one  has  not 
that  plausible  ground  for  assenting  to  the  detachment  of 
Britam  from  Gaul,  as  we  have  for  uiat  of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

The  subject,  Mr.  Urban,  of  the  emerging,  formation,  and 
detachment  of  islands,  is  very  copious;  but  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dilate  upon  it,  but  only  to  confer,  in  few  words, 
the  two  cases  of  Sicily  and  Britain,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
known  and  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil,  I  shall  purine  it  no 
farther.  Yours,  &c. 

1785,  iViw.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  10,  1786. 

With  regard  to  the  criticism  on  Virgil,  by  your  ingenious 
correspondent  T.  Row,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Heyne's 
edition  of  Virgil,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1771,  vol.  IL  p.  303. 
*^  Vir  doctus  Britahnus,  Gentl.  Magazin.  1764,  p.  464. 
litora  diducia^  emendabat,  h.  e,  quoad  liUHra,  refutatus  mox 
ab  alio,  p.  556.  Neuter  viderat  litore  diductas  esse  idem  ac 
mari,  quod  intervenerat,  diductas ;  nam  ubi  litus,  ibi  mare.'^ 
The  learned  and  ingenious  professor,  therefore,  in  his  Per^ 
pefua  Adnotaiio^  explains  litore  by  these  words, — Man  jam 
facto. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Urban,  this  shews  that  your  useful  pub- 
lication is  not  unknown  to  the  learned  of  foreign  nations. 

Yours, 

T.S. 
1785,  SuppL 


LXXXy.  iV#tlc  «n  Writinff. 

Mr.  Uman,         ♦ 

A  RESPECTABLE  literary  friend  of  mine  on  the  continent; 
having  requested  me  to  inform  him,  how  I  have  shemi  itt 
my  work  on  the  Origin  and  Pi^gress  rf  Writing,  which 
had  not  come  to  his  hands,  that  Ideas  which  have  no  bodily 
forms  may  become  perceptible;  in  compliance  with  his  re* 
quest,  I  made  the  following  concise  analysis  of  what  I 
have  advanced  on  that  head,  which,  on  account  of  its  brevity, 
may  procure  a  place  in  your  valuable  Miscellany, 'and  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c. 
SdtUrsea  RisCj  Dec.  2.  T0O.  Astlb. 

All  Characters  whatever  must  necessarily  be  either  Hiero- 
glyphic or  Symbolic.  The  former  are,  in  their  nature, 
imitative ;  the  latter  kind  are  arbitraty  tnarks  for  Sounds, 
called  Letters^  which  become  significant  by  compact  or 
agreement.  These  marks  do  not  derive  their  powers  from 
their^nn^,  but  from  the  sounds  which  men  have  agreed  to 
annex  to  them;,  they  admit  of  so  great  a  variety  of  cpmbi* 
nations  and  arrangements,  that  a  small  number  of  them  are 
sufficient  for  makmg  visible  all  words  in  all  langnages ;  and, 
although  much  has  been  said  by  writers  of  different  ages 
and  countries,  concerning  the  forms  of  Letters,  it  is  obvious, 
that  all  characters  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  lines  or 
curoeSf  or  of  both.  The  art  of  writing  has,  by  many  re- 
spectable persons  of  different  nations^  been  supposed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  unless  assisted  h^  an 
immediate  communication  from  heaven ;  yet  I  conceive  t 
have  demonstrated,  that  mental  conceptions,  which  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  may  become  perceptible  to  the  sight, 
by  adapting  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  to  the  souNBS  of 
any  language,  and  by  arranging  and  combining  tliem  pro* 
perly.  Sy  these  marks  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  ideas  trom 
the  ear  to  the  eye,  and  vice  versa.  For  example:  if  I  dic- 
tate to  an  aipaquei^sis,  my  ideas  are  convened  to  him 
throui^h  the  medium  of  sounds  si^iificant,  which  he  draws 
into  vision,  by  means  of  marks  significant  of  those  sounds. 
If  I  read  aloud  to  an  audience  from  any  autlior,  his  ideas  are 
impressed  on  my  mind,  through  the  medium  of  sight,  by 
tbo  marks  for  Sounds,   or  Letter:^,    and   these  ideas  are 
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likewise  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  throug;h 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

From  these  proofs  results  the  following  definition  which  I 
have  given  of  this  wonderful  art : 

"  Writing  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of  exhibiting  to 
Ihe  sight  the  eonceptiQUS  of  ^he  Bun4»  hy  means  of  Qiark» 
qr  ebaraotersb  signiho^fvi  by  comp^t  Qf  the  ^(mn4s  of  Ua-> 
gwge-'* 

1785,  J?ei. 


tXXSLVl.  Parallel  Paasagei  and  Remafki  on  Sbakespt^ ra. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Please  to  insert  the  inclosed  {wallel  passages,  and  re« 
marks  on  Shakespeare,  and  you  will  oblige  your  correspon* 

^^^  T.«.W. 

Tempest— A.ci  IV.  Scene  1. 

Pros. Fori 

Have  giv^n  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  lift, 
X)r  that  for  which  I  live. 

Theocrit.    Id.  29.  a  5,. 

775^  Mernf  Wines  of  Wmisot^-^kct  L  Scene  1. 

Sltn.  She  has  brown  hair,  an<J  spe^kp  ww//*  like  a  w*- 
inan. 

"  Then  the  company  answered  all, 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  miaU^ 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody.'* 

Cimujcer.    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 

••  At  last  she  warbled  forth  a  treble  smdl^ 

And  with  sweet  lookes,  her  sweet  song  enterlac'd." 

Faixfax's  Tasso,  L.  15.  stanza  6^ 


♦  I«  ^lAnm^r**  ««iitioii,  jSmo.  1747,  UiU«?npl»«ticalword  i^  Qwitua.  &v 
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Measwrtfor  Measure, — ^Act  IIL  Scene  I. 

Claud.  .  .  .  •  The  delighted  sipmt 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  tu  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 

The  epithet  delighted  seems  to  be  so  misplaced,  that  di^ 
ferent  commentators  have  proposed  to  read  dilatedy  benurhted^ 
ddinquent ;  but  Sbakespeai'e  took  delighted  from  the  follow- 
ing uncouth  passage. 

''  Bat  round  about  the  island,  for  the  apace  of  seven  or 
eifirht  moneths  in  the  yere  there  floateth  ise,  making  a  miser- 
able kind  of  mone  not  unlike  to  man's  voice,  by  reason  of 
the  clashing  together.  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  that 
ID  Mount  Hecla,  iind  in  the  ise,  there  ««  places  whereia 
the  soules  of  their  countrymen  are  tormented. 

'^  No  doubt  a  worthy  augmentation  of  the  history,  con- 
cerning the  hel  of  Island,  shut  up  within  the  bottome  of  one 
mountaine,  and  that  no  great  one;  yea  at  some  times,  (by 
fits  and  seasons)  changing  places ;  namely,  when  it  is  weary 
of  lurking  at  home  by  thejird^s-side  within  the  mountaine, 
it  delighteth  to  be  ranging  abroad,  and  to  venture  to  sea,  but 
without  a  ship,  and  to  gether  itself  round  into  morsels  qfyce!^ 

Hacklvyfs  Voyages^  Vol.  I.  p.  ^%2^ 

Lovers  Labour^s  Lost.-^Act  Yn  Scene  2?* 

JBiroju    •    «    • 

To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  wJuUe  Us  bone. 


The  white  whaie  his  bone^  which  is  now  superseded  by 
ivory,  was  the  tooth  of  the  horse^whale^  morse,  or  walrus^  aa 
appears  by  King  Alfred's  preface  to  his  ^Axon  UwsJatioftOf 
Orositts. 

SoTig. — ^Act  V.  Scene  2. 

.    •    •    Nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 
To-whit!  to*whoo!     •    .    .    . 

**  To-whit,  to-whoo,  the  owle  does  cry." 

Lylhfs  Mother  Borabief^ 
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Midsummer^Nighfs  Dream. 

Johnson  doubts  ivhetber  Shakespeare  IQ  this  pl^Jf  W 
Drayton  in  his  Niznpfaidia,  first  produced  the  system  of  the 
fairy  empire.  But  if  Drayton  wrote  the  Nimphidia  after 
the  Midsummeir-Night's  Dream  had  been  acted,  he  could 
with  very  little  propriety  say, 

^  Then  since  fw  muse  hath  bin  so  bold. 
Or  of  the  latter,  or  the  ould, 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lye  from  others  reediii^« 
filu  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
7%e  caitrt  of  that  proud  fayry  king 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelhng, 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding  l** 

Act  II,  Scene  1. 

JrMClC.      •      •      •      f      •      •      • 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean*fed  horse  beguile^ 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  silly*  foal, 

Scen^  ^, 

Sueen. 
The  childing  aut  n  mn . 

^*  An  hundred  plants  beside  (even  in  his  sight) 
Clnlded  an  hundred  nymphes,  so  great  so  dight.*^ 

Fairfax's  Tasso^  B,  18,  Stan,  26. 

Childing  is  also  an'  qtld  term  in  bota^,  when  a  smalf 
flower  grows  out  of  a  largfe  one,  "  The  chUding  au- 
tumn," t.  e.  producing  flowers  on  those  of  sumAier.  Florists 
have  a  childing  ros^e,  a  chUding  daisy,  and  a  childing  sea* 
bious. 

Act  IIL  Scene  7^ 

ffel.    ..........    . 

But  ypu  must  join  in  soulsfy  to  mock  pne  too^ 


*  FiUyf  f  M|tt2«9 
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Macbeth.— Act  IL  Scene  2^ 

Math, i 

Will'idl  great  Neptune*8  ocean  wa^h  HAi  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No 

'^  Non  61  Neptuni  fiuctu  renovare  operam  des ; 
Non^  mare  si  tottim  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis.** 

Lucrei.  1.  6.  V,  1074, 

Act  in.  Scene  2. 

Math 

The  sAard^torh  beetle  with  his  drowsy  h^mi    " 
Hath  rung  night^s  yawning  peal.  •  •    .    .    . 

As  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  .sAar^-&»m  is  yet  unsettled^ 
I  gire  the  following  from  Diyden : 

'*  Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things, 
As  only  buzz  to  heaTcn  with  evening  wings.'* 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Doct. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazM  my  sights 

^'  Yet  with  these  broken  reliques,  mated  mind^ 
And  what  ^  jostly-grieved  thought  can  say.'* 

Scory  to  Drayton* 

Sing  John. — Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Crfir.    Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Phil.    Philip/  Sparrow!  James, 

There's  toys  abroad.    ,    •    •    .    < 

The  sparrow  is  called  Philip  from  its  note. 

. «  Crjf 

Phipphip  the  sparrawes  as  they  fly." 

LyllTfs  Mother  Bomhie. 

The  second.part  of  King  Henry  IF.— Act  III.  Scene  2. 
Bard.    .     .    .    Accommodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as 
they  say,  accommodated ;  or  when  a  man  is,  being  whereby 
he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent  thing.. 

The  following  is  a  parallel  explanation  of  the  word  ob- 


*^  Quia  adeo  tarn  lingus  Latinas  ignarus  est,  quin  sciat 
eum  dici  obnoxium^  cui  quidabeo,  cui  esBeobnoxius  dicitur, 
incommodari  et  noceri  potest,  et  qui  habeat  aliquem  aoxse^ 
fd  est  -culpe  bos  cooscium." 

'  JuL  GeU.NocU  Attic  L  7.  c.  17. 

Cymie&ner.— Act  II.  Scene  3. 

Song* 

Hark !  hark !  the  lark  at  faeanr^^s  gate  sings 
And  Phcsbus  'gins  arise. 

Imitated  from  Lyliy. 

Sang. 

*'  The  larke  so  shrill  and  cleare, 

How  at  heaven's  gates  she  claps  her  wings^ 

The  mome  not  waking  till  she  sings." 

Akxander  and  Campaspe* 

Hamlet. — ^Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Zaet.    Lajr  her  i'  the  earth; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! 

^^  Nunc  inon  e  tumulo,  fortuaataque  fa^Uia 
Nascentur  violae  ?" 

Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  39. 
1785,  JpriL 

Ma.  Urban, 

Your  learned  correspondent  T.  H.  W.  has  not  shewn  his 
usual  attention  to  the  lines  from  Theocritus,  cited  .as  a 
parallel  passage  to  the  following  clause  of  Prosperous  addresa 
%o  Ferdinand  respecting  Miranda.  Tempest,  Act  w.  Scene 
2.  init. 

Fori 
(Itere  giv^n  you  here  a  third  of  my  own  life; 
Or  that  for  which  I  live : 
the  words  in  the  Greek  poet  being  »ffti>^v  >fiK  C^mk — **  the  ha^ 
of  life.''    There  is,  however,  an  expreviion  in  Othello  liiat 
is  very  similar,  viz.  Act  i.  Scene  ii.  where  lago,  alarming 
Brabantio  with  the  elopement  of  his  daughter,  tells  bun. 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  y out  soul; 
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tbe  titirrent  language  with  the  Latins  on  ^rath  occasions. 

To  the  tananir^  6f  readihg  tfre  above  paissage  quoted  ftem 
the  Tempest,  though  allowed  to  be  tJie  same  iti  all  the  im* 
pt^^ons,  Mr.  Tkedb^ld  objected j  because  be  did  ny^tcon** 
odlife  how  MiVtuida  cotfld  be  only  lai  thitd  palt  of  her  fatfaefr^ti 
life>  when  h*  h«d  ii6  wife  JMtig,  tior  any  other  child  to  tob 
her  of  a  share  in  his  affection.  He,  therefoJ-e,  in  the  ttute 
spirit  of  a  critic,  substitutes,  without  any  authority,  the 
word  thread  fot  thM.  And  though  the  hte  'Dr.  Johnson,  ia 
his  yalvable  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  restored  the  ancient 
reading,  he  certainly  did  not  comprehend  the  full  purport 
of  the  lines,  from  his  adding  this  observation^  *^  that  Pros- 

8ero  in  his  reason  subjoined,  why  he  calls  her  a  third  ef  hia 
ffe,  sterns  to  alliide  to  some  logical  distinction  of  causey 
making  her  the  final  cause/'  But  if  t  am  not  mistaken,  this 
obs^tiritfjr  may  be  dispelled  by  a  little  attention  to  the  cha« 
racter  of  Prospero,  and  to  a  like  mode  of  speaking  used  bj 
kirii  tbwards  the  ^nd  of  the  plafjr. 

fte  is  tepresi^nted  by  the  Poi^tto  be  k  person  of  a  philo- 
#6phic^l  atid teliglous  turti  (>f  miud/and  as  sudi  mu^t  be  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  thoughts  upon  that  future  state, 
df  existence,  Which  Will  sticee&dthe  entire  dissolution'of  the 
visrible  flibttc  of  the  universe,  dfescffbed  by  him  m  those  ad- 
^ilt^ble  iines,  that  at^  so  Well  kno\Vh  fas  to  tender  a  repeti-** 
lion  of  them  ttntiece^s^^.  In  the  tvo^d^  under  examination^, 
^ospero  then  may  be  conceived  to'  hfave  intimated,  that  to* 
CtfftsuTt  Wid  prdVide  fcnr  *he  htipplt^ess  of  his  daughter,  for 
hm  own  temporal  WeK^e,  and  for  his  ^rprritual  concerns,  waii 
the  tidiole  busineds  of  'bis  life,  or  that  for  which  he  lived ; 
atidthatto'eachbf  these  interesting  articles  he  allotted  an 
etrntil  poitit)n  df  his  tfme  and  thoughts. 

with  the  View  df  Satisffring  voiir  readers  that  this  is  hot  a. 
fagtie  interpreution,  1  will  refer  them  to  the  last  speech  ex- 
cept one,  delivered  by  Prospero,  towards  the  Conclusion  o^ 
Aie  fifth  Adt,  Where  he  aeppescrs  to  have  resumed  the  same- 
frain  of  ide^,  and  has  adcrpted  the  same  word  as  eicpres>ive 
of  his  sentiments.;  for  he  says, 

ni  bring  .you  to  your  ship;  and  so  to  Naples; 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear  beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  wher«t 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Happy  as  the  old  man  knew  he  should  be  with  leaving 
Bfiranda  married  to  the  Prince  of  Naples,  he  was/very  sen- 


siUe  that  his  beloved  daughter  would  x^ontiaue  to  be  the  db« 
ject  of  his  affectionate  care ;  and  having  been  before  deprived 
of  his  dukedom,  in  some  measure  through  his  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  he  was  dietermined  in  his  own 
mind,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  not  t6  ne^ect  his  worldly 
af&irs :  but  it  was  also  his  fixed  purpose,  still  to  appropriate 
a  third  part  of  his  time  to  meditating  upon  bis  last  momen* 
tons  change;  or,  that 

Every  third  thought  should  be  bis  grave. 
1785,  May.  W.  and  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  Junes. 

If  I  have  not  already  overloaded  you  with  remarks  on 
Shakespeare,  please  to  insert  the  following. 

T.  H.  W, 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. — •*  I  remember  (says  Barckley)  a 
pretie  experiment  practised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  upon  a  drunkard.  As  this  Emperour  on  a  time  entered 
into  G^unt,  there  lay  a  drunken  fellow  ouerthwart  the 
atretes,  as  though  he  had  bene  dead ;  who,  least  the  horse- 
men should  ride  ouer  him,  was  drawen  out  of  the  wav  by  the 
legges,  and  could  by  no  means  be  wakened ;  which,  when 
the  finiperour  saw,  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  vp  and  carried 
home  to  his  pallace,  and  vsed  as  he  had  appointed.  He  was 
brought  into  a  faire  chamber  haiieed  with  costly  arras,  his 
clothes  taken  off,  and  laid  in  a  stately  bed  meet  for  the 
Emperour  himselfe.  He  continued  in  sleepe  vntil  the  next 
day  almost  noone.  When  he  awaked  and  had  lyen  wondring 
a  while  to  see  himself  in  such  a  place,  and  diuerse  braue 

fentlemen  attending  upon  him,  they  took  him  out  of  the 
ed,  and  apparelled  him  like  a  prince,  verie  costly  gar- 
ments, and  all  tliis  was  done  with  verie  great  silence  on 
everie  side.  When  he  was  ready,  there  was  a  table  set  and 
furnished  with  verie  daintie  meats,  and  he  set  in  a  chaire  to 
eate,  attended  vpon  with  braue  courtiers,  and  serued  as  if 
'  the  Emperour  had  bin  present,  the  cupboord  full  of  gold  plate 
and  diuerse  sortes  of  wines.  When  he  saw  such  preparation 
made  for  him,  he  left  any  longer  to  wonder,  and  thought  it 
not  good  to  examine  the  matter  any  further,  but  took  his 
fortune  as  it  came,  and  fell  to  bis  nieate..  His  wayters  with 
creat  reuerance  and  dutie  obsenied  diligently  his'  nods  and 
becks,  nhich  were  his  signes  to  call  for  that  be  lacked,  for 
words  he  vsed  none.    As  he  thus  sate  in  his  maiestie  eating 
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-mnd  drinking,  he  tooke  in  his  cops  so  fireeliei  that  he  fell  fast 
asleepe  againe  as  berate  in  his  cbaire.  His  attendants  stripped 
him  out  of  his  fresh  apparel,  and  arrayed  him  with  his  owne 
ragges  againe,  and  carried  him  to  the  place  where  they 
found  him,  where  he  lay  sleeping  vntil  the  next  day.  After 
he  was  awakened)  and  tell  into  the  companie  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, being  asked  where  he  had  bene ;  he  answered  that  he 
had  bene  asleepe,  and  had  the  pleasantest  dream  that  ever 
he  had  in  his  life ;  and  told  them  all  that  passed,  thinking 
that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  dreame."— >i  IJiscaurse  of  the 
Felicitieqf  Marif  by  Sir  HicAard  Barckley,  Knt  1598,  p.  24. 

This  frolic  seems  better  suited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
Francis,  or  to  the  revelry  of  the  boisterous  Henry,  £an  to 
the  cold  and  distant  manners  of  the  reserved  Charles,  of 
whose  private  character,  however,  historians  have  taken 
little  notice. 

Macbeth. — The  JVitch,  an  unpublished  tragucoomodifj  by 
Thomas  Middleton,  whence  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  songs,  and  some  hints  for  the  incantatious,  in 
Macbeth,  must,  from  the  evidence  of  the  following  passage, 
have  been  written  after  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (1597),  when 
the  act  was  made  against  minstrels,  fiddlers,  and  pipers. 

%      'Twill  be  a  worthie  work. 
To  put  down  all  theis  pipers  (smokers) :  'tis  great  pity. 
There  should  not  be  a  statut  against  them. 
As  against  fidlers.  Act  2.  sc.  U 

But  it  is  probable,  from  the  familiar  mention  of  tobacco,  to 
which  Shakespeare  hath  no  allusion, '  that  this  pierfonnance 
did  not  appear  till  several  years  after  the  accession  of  James. 
Middleton;  in  his  dedication  to  this  play,  says,  it  was  ^*ig^ 
norantly-ill-foted^^^  which  seems,  to  be  a  mild  or  tender  way 
of  owning  that  it  was  damned  by  an  igqorantaudienc^. 

iAnttmf  and  CleopainL^^Aci  IL  Scene  7. 

Pomp.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast 
AnL  It  rjpens  toward  it    Sltike  the  i;essels,  /to. 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

Fesseh  probably  mean  kettledrums^  which  were  beaten 
when  the  health  of  a  person  of  eminence  was  drunk;  imme«* 
diately  after,  we  have,  '^  make  battery  to  our  ears  with  th# 
loud  music."   .They  are  called  kettks  in  Hamlet 

Give  me  the  cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

VOL.  II.  '  u 


>i9o     PatifUel  Pamga  mi  Itemarh  &n  Shakesptiilre. 

Johndoti*i$  explanation,  "fty  whether  the  caslcs  soiliid  c» 
empty,"  degrades  this  feast  of  the  lords  tf  the  whote  worti 
into  a  rustic  revel. 

King  Lear. — ^Act  IL  Scene  % 
kent.  Stand,  rogue,  ^tand,  y6u  neai  slave,  stHke. 

Does  "  iieai  slave"  mean  any  thing  rfiot'e  than  cowherd  f 

It  was  the  lark^  the  herald  of  the  morh. 

Ronteo  and  Juliet^  Act  S.  sc^  S^ 

The  mountain  larkey  dale's  heraldj  got  on  wing, 

Bramie^s  Britannia^  $  Pastorals^  book  1.  ic.  % 

Now  the  herald  lark 
left  his  ground  nest 

Miltoris  Par.  Heg.  hook  2.  v.  279. 

Ham.  a  sea  oJF  troubles. 

Hamlet^  Jet  3.  h.  1. 

Warburton^s  emendation  is  needless,  as  ^enander  uset' 
the  very  same,  expression. 

Fragm.  p.  22.  AtnsteL  1119^ 
In  i7kir«  molestiarunt  te  conjicies. 
You  will  throw  yourself  into  ^seaoj  trmbles. 

Osr.  The  king.  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  parses  be- 
tween yoQrself  and  him,  he  (Laertes)  shall  not  exceed  you 
(Hamlet)  three  hit$;  he  (Laertes)  liath  laid  on  (out  of) 
twelve  for  nine.    Act  5.  sc.  2. 

Laert^,  being  the  most  expert  fencer,  waa  to  give  Ham- 
let mne  hits  out  of  twelve  passes.  Johnsoh^s  note,  se^t 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  passage  itself.  But 
this  learned  anAotator,  employed  in  unravelling  swch  triviiA 
•Dtanglements,  is  Hercules  spinning: 

Et  manu*  clavam  modo.  qua  gerebat,. 
Fila  deduxit. 

il^l^June.  T.H.W, 
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Mr.  Urbak^  Dec.  2€. 

yv  HEN  it  suits  you,  please  to  insert  a  few  remarks  which 
I  have  made  in  looking  over  Newton's  edition  of  Milton* 
If  some  of  them  appear  minute,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
whatever  gives  the  least  light  into  any  obscure  passage  In 
Chaucer,  ShakespearcL  Milton,  Drvden,  or  Pope,  shoidd 
not  be  esteemed  trivial;  neither  will  imitations  or  acciden- 
tal  resemblances  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  in  what  manner  different  authors  express  the  same 
thought  "Hie  works  of  these  our  greatest  masters  are 
growing  every  day  darker  from  the* shades  which  time 

Sadually  spreads  over  them,  and  wbioh  it  is  much  beyond 
e  flower  of  any  one  man  to  clear  off  effectually,  I  there- 
fore throw  my  mite  occasionally  into  your  valuable  collection. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  H.W. 

NOTES  ON  MILTON. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know^st;  thou  from  the  first 

W«k  present, ^— 

B,i.r-19- 

dopied  from  fiomer^s  invocation  of  the  Muses : 

*1><K  7«e  kim  icr^i  froMcit  rt.  t^li  ti  varretJ' 

/Aii.v.484. 

*'  lastruct  me  now,  O  ye  Muses !  who  have  celestial 

mansions; 
For  ye  are  goddesses,  and  are  present,  and  know  all 

things.*' 

.    That  sea-1>east 
Leviathan,.which.God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream : 
Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foaiQ, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as4ieamen  tell, 
"With  "fixed  jnrekor  tn  his  scalv  Tind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee. 

Ver.  200. 

U  2 
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*<  It  sometimes  falleth  out,  that  manners,  thinking  these 
whales  to  he  islands,  atid  casting  out  ankers  upon  their  backs, 
are  often  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  Bishop  of  Breme, 
in  old  time,  sent  certaine  legates  with  a  conv^it  of  fridrs  to 
preach  and  publish  in  the  north  the  popish  faith ;  and  when 
they  had  speiit  a  long' journey  in  sailing  towards  the  norths 
they  came  unto  an  ilandj  and  there  casting  their  anker,  they 
went  ashore,  and  kindled  fires,  and  so  provided  victuals  for 
the  rest  of  their  joumy.  But  when  their  fires  grew  very 
hote,  thid  iland  sanke,  and  suddenly  vanished  away,  and  the 
mariners  escaped  drowning  very  narrowly  with  the  boatflt 
that  was  present.*'    HacklnyVs  Voyagesy  I.  568. 

His  ponderous  shield, 
■■    ■         '  the  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon, — 

Ver.  284i 

**  And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield, — 
As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect" 

Spenser's  F.  S.  B.  V.  Cant.  v.  St  S* 

While  over-head  the  mam, 
they  on  their  mirth  and  dance- 


Intent,—  V.  784. 

"  Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminentc  Iaouh 
Junctseque  Nymphis  Gratis  decentes 
jtliemo  terram  fucUiwU  pede.^^ 

H&r.  L.  L  Od.  iv.  v.  5, 

Like  a  comet  burnM,  - 

and  fix)m  his  horrid  hair 


Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

B.  n.  V.  70S, 

So  Spenser: 

'<  All  as  a  blazing  ster  doth  far  out-cast 
His  hairy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispred^ 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  agast." 

F.  2.  B.  Ill,  Cant  I  st  15« 

And  Sylvester: 

**  There,  with  long  bloudy  Aotr,  a  blazing  star 
Threatens  the  world  with  fiunin,  plague,  an4  war.^ 

Again: 


Imiiaiwns  and  accidental  Resemblances  of  Milton,  Xc.  29$ 

**  That  hairy  comet,  that  long  streaming  star, 
Which  threatens  earth  with  famine,  plague  and  xvar.^'* 

Du  Bartas,  2d,  Day,  \tt.  Week.    , 

Pope  hath  introduced  this  passage  from  Milton  into  the 
trenslatioh  of  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  only  says,  i  /  «^q^  i^^ 
iike  a  star. 

*    ''  Li|pe  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseaset,  pestilence,  and  war." 

B.  %\x.  ¥.412. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
.    Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o*er  the  feiice  with  ease  into  the  fold — 

B.IV.V,  18«. 

'^  Like  as  a  woUe  about  the  closed  fold 

Rangeth  by  night  hi9  hoped  prey  to.  get. 

Enraged  with  hunger,  and  with  malice  old, 

Which  kinde  twixt  him  and  harmlesse  sheepe  hath  set:** 

Fairfaxes  Tasso,  xix.  35. 

Bentlcy,  in  a  note  on  verse  303  of  this  book,  is  surprised 
that  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  person  of  Adam^ 
should  omit  his  beard.  Newton  imagines  it  was  because 
the  painters  never  represent  our  first  parent  with  one.  But 
neither  the  critic  nor  the  good  bi«hop  were  aware  of  the 
ignominy  which  the  beard  of  roan  lies  under.  Helmont 
gravely  asserts,  that  Adam  was  created  a  handsome  young 
man,  without  a  beard;  but  that  his  hce  was  afterwards  de<- 
graded  with  hair,  like  the  beasts,  for  his  disobedience;  and 
that  Eve^  being  less  guilty,  was  permit'ted  to  retain  her 
smooth  iaee.  The  fantastic  philosopher  also  adds  this  extra* 
ordinary  remark ;  that,  if  an  angel  appears  with  a  beard,  you 
may  depend  on  it  that  he  is  an  evil  one,  for  no  good  angel 
ever  wore  a  beard.  "  Adam  creabatur  juvenis,  imbema, 
floridus;  quamobrem  Bt  primus  verecundiae  infractor  enotes^r 
ceret,  Deusinento,  genis^  atque  labris  Adami  pilos  obnasci 
voluit,  ut  multorom  ^uadrupedum  compar,  socius  et  similis 
esset :  Evam  vero,  ppdoris  et  pudicitiae  ten^ciorem,  vultQ 


f  Nattirs, 

V9 
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polito  decoram  retinuit.  Inter  gigna  quibus  angeli  in  appara* 
tionibos  disitinguuDtur  unum  capitate  est :  si  appaniit  bar- 
batus  angelusji  malus  esto;  Eud»mon  enim  nunquam  barba- 
tus  apparuit.** 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sun  beam,  swift  as  a  snooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night, — 

.   IV.  555. 

The  angel  Michael  thus  descends ; 

^^  Or  in  the  stiltoesse  of  a  moone-shine  eaven, 
A  faUiog  star  so  gUdfsth  down  from  heaven/' 

Fairfax''^  Tasso^  B.  ix.  St  62. 

Neither  various  stile 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
FlowM  from  their  lips,  in  firose  or  numerous  verae^ 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  fl^ore  sweetness ;— - 

B.  V.  V.  146. 

On  the  contrary,  a  modem  writer  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language,  hath  laboured  much  to  prove  what  Lu- 
cretius had  said  ia  fewer  words,  that  the  first  men  were 
mote,  and  that  it  was  several  ages  before  they  could  speak 
distinctly.  The  feelines  of  Lord  M.  would  have  been  much 
hurt,  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  flatly  contradicting  a  per- 
son of  so  amiable  a  character  as  St^  Hildegardis,  as  well  as 
Milton;  for  she  tells  us,  that  the  voice  of  the  first  man  was 
so  extensively  harmonious,  that  it  contained  the  whole  art 
of  music,  and  was  so  powerful,  that  it  would  have  been  too 
much  for  degenerate  ears;  nay,  that  it  was  so  sonorous,  thai 
when  Adam  began  io  sing,  it  trightened  even  the  devil  him- 
l^lf.  But  take  the  very  words  of  this  virgin-saint  and  pro- 
phetess, in  the  sermon  which  she  preached  in  Latin  to  the 
good  people  of  Menta  in  the  tMielfth  centuiy.  *^  Adam— io 
CUJU9  yoce  sonus  .omnia  harmonie  et  totiua  musics^,  artis^ 
aiuequam  deliiiqueret,  suavitas  erat;  ita  ut  si  in  illo  statu, 
i^o  tormatus.^rat,  .permauissei,  jnfirmitas  mortalis  hominis 
Tirtutem  et  sonoritatem  vocis  illius  ferre  non  posset.  Cum 
auiem  •  deceptor  t^us"  audisset,  quod'' faoniOj'-^tain  sonoia 
cantare  coepisset, — exterritus  est^'* 
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Vfho  s|\aU  decifle  wb^  lorda  with  saints  cpntend  ? . 

Hear  all  ye  Angels,  ptogeny  of  li^bt. 
Thrones,  dominations^  princedoms,  virtues,  poyirer^,--^ 

V.  600. 

The  mighty  regencies 
Of  Seraphim  and  Potentates  and  Thrones 
^  tbeit  tripk  di^ees  ;r^ 

V.  748.    . 

ff  Tbo^  hierarchies  that  Joke's  ^veat  will  supply, 
Wfaosd  orders  fprm^d  in  triplicitie, 
Holding  their  j^aces  by  the  treble  trine, 
"jM[ake  up  that  holy  theologike  nine: 
Thrme^  Cherubin,  and  Serapbin,  that  rise 
As  the  first  three ;  when  Pnncipqltiesj 
with  DomhiatumSf  Potestates^  are  placM 
The  second;  aiid  the  Epiphonian  last, 
Whii5h  Ve^tm^^  AQg/ek^  and  Ardi^ngels  bee." 

Dvaypnis  Man  in  the  Moone, 

'  ■•'  Every  eye 
.  Glared  lightniog  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  th'  accurs'd,  tb^t  withered  all  their  strepgfcfa.--r 

B.  VI.  V.  848. 

This  animated  description  r^seoiUes.  ^  p$ssfige  in  £sQby  • 
lus,  Prometheus  Fmctus.  y.  356. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,-— 

B.VILV.  4SS. 

^^  The  jealous  swan^  there  swimming  in  his  pride, . 
With  his  arcKd  breast  the  waters  did  divide." 

J)ra^t(m^s  Man  in  the  Moone. 

Again: 

•   ^^Swanncrr^ 
Whifch  li^  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  lon^  arched  throat J"^ 

Polyoufion^  Song  25. 

Jlfantlin0  i^  ^  term  in  falconry. 

'^  Ne  is  there  hawk  which  numtleth  her  on  pearch."         i 
Sfienser*sf\S.B.VhCvintA\.Su32. 

That  milky  w^y, 
W|»i<^  pightly  ^  a  A^Ung  zpne  '^o»  l»^  . 
^ewdefdwUh  stars.  y^J19» 

V  4 
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**  Pcudred  with  stars 'strewsiitig  mth  glorious  light'* 
Syboe^ttr^s  J}u  Bartasy  mDay^  lU  fVeek. 

Again : 

"  With  glistering  stars  imbost,  woApoudred  rich,'* 

Fourth  Part, qf  2d  Da^f  of  2d  Week. 

Xortin,  in  his  note  on  book  XI.  v.  565,  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

• 

<<  CUiod  superest,  w&  atqueauruin,  fenrumque  repertum  est^ 
Et  simul  argenti  pondus,  plumbique  jpotestas ; 

gnis  ubi  ingentes  silvaa  ardore  cremanit 
ontibus  in  magnis*'*     , 

Lueret.  lib.  V.  v.  1240. 

**  These  verses  want  emendation.  Plunibi  potestas  is  non- 
sense.   The  stop  should  be  placed  thus : 

'<  Et  simiil  argenti  pondus  plumbique,  potestas 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes,*  &c.  ^ 

'*  Argenti  pondus  plumbique,  as  in  Virgil,  argenti  pondus  ct 
auri.  Potestas  ignis  expresses  the  consuming  power  of  fire. 
We  have  potentia  solis  in  Wirgilf  hiid  potestas  AerbaruniV 

JORTIN. 

If  Dr.  Jortin  b4d  examined  the  whole  passage  in  Lucre- 
tius relating  to  the  discovery  of  metals  and  the  uses  men 
first  applied  them  to,  he  would  not  have  thought  any  altera* 
tion  necessary  in  the  pointing. 

^'  Et  terebrare  etiam,  ac  pertundere,  perque  forare. 
Nee  minus  argento  facere  h«c  auroque  parabant, 
Qtiam  validi  primum  violentis  viribus  seris : 
Nequicquam :  quoniam  cedebat  vicfa  potestas. 
Nee  poterac  pariter  durum  sufferre  laborero, 
Nam  fuit  in  pretio  magis  ses,  aurumque  jacebat 
Propter  inutilitatem  hebeti  mucrone  retusum." 

V.  V.  1^67. 

No  doubt  the  potestas  plumbi  in  the  former  quotation  hath  the 
same  meaning  as  the  potestas  aun  et  argenti  in  this.  The 
plain  import  of  this  description  of  the  poet  is,  that  metals 
were  first  discovered  by  the  burning  of  torests,  and  that  men 
valued  the  different  sorts,  in  early  ages,  according  as  they 
found  them  more  or  less  hard,  when  they  attempted  to  use 
them  in  such  tools  and  instruments  as  their  occasions  re- 
quired. 
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Paradise  Regained. 

Sea  or  shore, 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook> 

B.  II.  344; 

^<  With  fragrant  smells  and  fine 
K  freshet  runs," 

Hackluyfs  Fqgfogesy  h»5S6. 

Shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arram/  shcntfrs  against  the  face- 
Ill.  323. 

'^  Telorum,  aut  grandinis  instar 
Riphaeae.*' 

Stat.  theb.  L.  i.  v.  419. 

**  They  were  ymet 
With  a  sharp  showre  qfarrowes^  which  them  staid.** 
Spens.  F.S.  B,  V,  Cant  iv.  St.  38, 
1786,  Jon.  T.  H.W; 

Mk.  Urban, 

IF  the  following  remarks  are  worth  insertion  in  your  use- 
ful Miscellany,  they  are  inuch  at  yoor  service. 

Sure  he  that  made  us,  with  such  large  discourse^ 
Looking  before  and  afier^  gave  ns  not 
That  capability  and  God-like  reason 
To  rust  m  us  unused. — 

Act  4.  sc.  4.  Ham.  Shak. 

Theobald  produces  two  passages  from  Homer,  where  this 
thought  occurs.  See  Iliad.  r«  109«  Iliad  2.  249.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  the  fra^ent  of  a  most  beautiful  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  faiaa 
the  same  idea.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  edition,  has  not  remarked 
it  amongst  his  other  imitations.    See  p.  95.  Vol.  I. 

"  Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know; 
'  Tis  man  alone  thafjoy  descries, 
Withforward^  and  reverted  eyes/* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing  m&m. 

Elegy  in  C.  C.  Titri, 


This  epithet  is  suggested  by  Miltoa  and  unnoticed  by 
iln  Mason.    See  P.  Cost. 

'<  Now  when  a  si^cjred  light  l^gan  to  dawn. 
In  Eden^  on  the  bunjid  tlpwei?  that  h^tk'd 
TAeir  morning  incenscy  ^^ 

These  sbaU  th£/»ryjp^u^^tQar. 

**'Thefiiryp(tssions  from  that  flood  began 
And  turn  on  nian^  a  fiercer  tyrant,  man.—** 

Pope's  3d.  Etk  Ep. 

The  painful  family  of  death. 

GtAT. 

M  IJftt^y  f(^r^  Md  griefy  the  family  of  pain.*' 

Pope's  ?d.  Eth.  Ep. 

When  Gray  wrote  bis <.Cburch -yard,  his  mind  seems  to 
Iiave  been  much  tinctured  with  reading  Tickell's  Poem  to 
the  Earl  of-  Warwick.  It  were  difficult  to  produce  passages 
that  were  immediately  parallel.  I  must  refer  your  readers, 
therefore,  to  the  two  pieces;  the  following  iuitatiotia  are 
UQongst  the  most  striking. 

*^  Proud  names  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held.*** 

Tick  ELL. 

^  Hands  that  tbe  rod  of  empire  might  have  held.*' 

Grat. 

**  Wb^t  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire. 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir  !'* 

TlCKELU 

*^  The  peaUng  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

Gray. 

Gray  appears  to  have  been  ^  most  attentive  reader  of 
Cowley,  as  he  has  adopted  many  of  his  occasional  briUi* 
ances,  which  Dr.  Hurd  has  poiqted  put  m  bia  edition;  this, 
however,  seems  to  have  /^scf^ped  bim.  Ci^wl^y  j^eautifqll j 
exclaims : 

"  Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  sjay 
Hupcj/Qu  not  seen  us  walking  every  d^y  ?"  &c. 

>  ,  ffurd's  EdU.  VoL  I,  p.  117, 


ImUawnsmiacciienkilBe9embtanu  Sai| 

«  Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  »een/V&c. 

GWLY. 

<'  Hence  'twas  a  master  in  those  ancient  days, 
• •    &c 

leather  itself  was  but  a  second  name." 

Hurdfs  Edit.  Vol  I.  p,  l  u. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  Juvenal's  fine  apostrophe 

<^  Dii  majorum.umbris  tenuem  et  ain^  pondere  terxamt 
Spirantesque  crocos,  et  urna  perpetuum  ver, 
2tii  pr4t^€ptor€m  sancti  volwer^  parentis 
Esse  loco,^— 7  Sw.  , 


To  me  the  sua  is  more  delightful  far. 
And  all  £Eur  days  much  fairer  are,  i&c. 


COWLE?.. 


*'  Instar  veris  enim  vultns  nbi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo,  graiior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  melius  nitenty 

Hot,  5  Od.  4  B. 

Edwards's  Sonnet  upon  a  Family  Picture,  has  as  much 
merit  as  any  sotiiiet,  perhaps,  can  be  entitled  to ;  there  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Pope^s  letters,  that  reminds  us  of  ther 
leading  idea  that  pervades  the  sonnet. 

It  seems  that  like  a  column  left  alonej 

The  tottering  remnant  cfsmne  splendid fane^ 

'Scap'd  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  Gaul, 

And  wasting  time,  which  has  the  rest  o'er  thrown. 

Amidst  our  houses*  ruins  I  remain 

Single,  unproppM,  and  nodding  to  my  fall. 

Edwarqs. 

^'Nothing,  says  Seneca,  is  so  melancholy  a  circumstance 
ia  human  lite,  or  so  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of  our  death, 
as  the  reflection  and  prospect  of  one  friend  after  rmotfaer 
dropping  round  us !  Who  woiM  stand  alone^  the  sole  remaining 
ruin,  the  last  tottering  column  of  all  the  fabric  of  Jriendshin^ 
once  so  large,  seemingly  so  strong,  and  yet  so  sjaddenly 
sunk  and  buried* — Letter  10th,  to  Hon.  R.  Digby.  Vol.  VL 
p.  87. 

In  support  of  the  usage  of  the  word  tale  in  Milton,  which 
an  anonymous  writer  suggested  to  Mr.  Warton  in  his  latp 
edition,  perhaps  the  following  passage  way  be  adduced; 
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•  nor  the  vale 


Of  Alsbury,  whose  grass  seems  given  out  by  tale.** 

Dntj/ton,  New  Edit.  p.  369,  col.  1. 

Milton  seen^s  to  have  been  a  great  reader  of  Phineas 
Tletcher,  and  Drayton.  I  shall  refer  your  readers  to  a  few 
instances.  Se^Tietcher,  p.  173,  sect.  58.  ^^  to  try  what  may 
be***  See  Par*  Lost,  b.  1^  270.  ^^  eyea  that  sparkling 
blazed.'*  Milton,  193.  b.  I.  See  Fletcher,  sect.  61,  174. 
See  Par.  Lost,  b.  1,  48.-  See  Fletcher,  «ect.  M,  p.  174, 
•^  troop  to  the  infemal  jail,**  Ode  on  Ch.  Nativity.  **  Troop 
the  poor."  Fletcher,  p.  13K  **  numbers  numberless.**  Flet- 
cher, P.  Island,  123.  ^^  shapeless  shapes.**  Fletcher, 
166,  <^  nummed  soul.**  Fletcher,  83,  <<  imparadised.** 
Fletcher,  P.  Island,  p.  4.  The  expressive  alliteration  of 
Itfilton's  combinations  is,  in  some  instances,  to  be  found 
in  both  Fletcher  and  Drayton  ^^  valleys  dark  and  deep,^* 
Drayton,  Fol.  Edit  p*  279,  col.  1.  "  Ryedfale  dark  and  deep^** 
378,  col.  1.  "  rude  resort."  Drayton,  337, 305,  col.  2.  "  waste 
of  waters.*'  Drayton,  349,  col.  1.  Married  applied  to  music, 
see  Drayton,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  52.  col.  2.  '^  whilst  she  sat  under 
an  estate  of  lawn.**  Drayton,  p.  73,  col.  1.  Milton  uses  staU 
ID  this  sense,  ^^  saily  wings,'*  Drayton,  p.  368^  cd.  2.  *^  Sag- 

f  sails,"  Fletch.  P.  Island,  173.  See  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 
1,  225.  Drayton's  I5th  Sonnet  aeems  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Coucy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Howell's  Letters^ 
'and  in  Baron's  Cyprian  Academy.  Drayton  has  an  idea 
which  I  never  saw  exceeded,  though  w^  frequently  find 
common-place  ideas  of  the  kind;  perhfips,  nQtwithstanding 
its  beauty^  it  has  something  the  cast  of  a  conceit 

^'  Whilst  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  jook.*' 
The  two  following  lines  are  a  speciiqeA  of  nne  imi^geryi 
not  easil}'  to  be  equalled ; 

♦**  Her  mantle  richly  wrought  with  sundry  flowers; 
Her  moistful  temples  bound  with  quivering  reeds." 

Drayton,  326,  col.  I. 

Lord  Rochester's  verses  on  Nothing,  which  Dr.  Johnsoa 
supposes^  might  have  been  suggested  by  a  I^tin  Poem,  on 
that  subject,  by  Passerat,  might  have  arisen  fixim  some 
verses  of  P.  Fletcher,  on  the  same  subject,  see  p.  70;  or 
he  might  have  found  the  idea  in  Crashaw,  p.  14.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Upton  did  not  live  to  complete  bis 
magnificent  edition  of  Spenser;  he  has  left  all  the  minor 
poepis  unpublished.  Spenser*s  incongruities,  as  well  as  hi| 
l»cauties,  are  without  end.    See  Shep.  Oal.  April, 


I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place. 

Where  my  Goddess  shines ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace 
With  their  violines. 

See  likewise  Shep^  CaL  June. 

I  saw  Calliope  with  Muses  moe^ 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  tanwurinsforego. 

From  the  ridiculous  insignia  of  violins  and  taniburins^  that' 
are  here  asrigned  to  the  musesy  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
imaj2;ine  that  Spenser  had  seen  a  painting  by  Carlo  Jda* 
ratti^  who  has  very  facetiously  drawn  Apollo,  playing  09  the 
fiddle,  surrounded  by  the  nine  muses.  The  imitatiotis  of 
Spenser,  which  welind  in  Shakespeare,  are  not  unfrequent; 
the  following  instance  (if  it  comes  under  the  head  of  ao 
imitation)!  do  not  recollect  to  have  se6h  remarked.  Cassius 
«ays  of  Caesar,  to  Brutus: 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world,' 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we,  petty  men. 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs. 

Jut.  Cas.  Scene  S« 

See  F.  Queen,  B.  4.  Cant  10. 

^<  But  I,  tho*  meanest  man  of  many  moe. 
Yet  muc|i  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout, 
Or  creep  between  his  legs.^ 

^^This  bold  bad  man,*'  occurs  in  Sbakesp.  Hen.VIIL 
Act  2.  sc.  4.  a  mode  of  expression  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  Spenser,  ^^  like  a  pined  ghost,**  Spenser,  B.  3.  Cant  2. 
31.  Shakespeare  has  tnis  word  in  one  of  his  most  exqui- 
site sonnets,  '^  hanging  her  pale  and  pined  head  beside*** 

•— ^ —  With  you  bring  triumphant  MaiH. 

Spens.  Inirod.  b.  1  •  Stan.  3» 

This  usage  of  the  word  Mart  for  Mars  we  find  in  Massin- 
gefs  Bashnil  Lover.    Mason*s  Edit.  p.  289. 

1786,  Feb.  C— T— O- 


304    Sonaris  on  Warton^s  EiUtm  ijfMHUnCs  Poefns^ 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing.  v.  13. 

As  some  saoer  sing.  By  this  expression  it  appears  that 
Milton  is  of.  opinion,  that  Mirth  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
Zephyr  and  Aurora^  that  is,  a  temperate  climate,  and 
early  hours,  than  of  Bacchus  and  Venus :  in  this  light  I 
always  understood  the  passage,  and  with  deference  think 
the  alteration  of  sager  to  sagts  unnecessary. 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

V.47. 

Sweet-briar  and  Eglantine  are  the  same  plant  ;^  by  the 
epithet  twisted^  the  poet  seems  to  intend  the  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  v*  dU 

"  Secure  delight,"  <*  At  secura  auies/'  Firg.  G.  1 2.  v.  467. 
Upland  me^ns  r^de  or  uncultivatedf  and  is  used  in  that  sense 
to  this  day  in  Essex.  Rustic  festivities  were  anciently  held 
at  the  borders  of  forests. 

Mr.  Warton  cites  in  a  note  on  v.  126,  firom  the  '^  Poetical 
Miscellanies  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Cambr.  1633,  4to.  p.  58." 

<<  Clad  with  a  sqffroH  robe,  wHs  hand  a  torch:* 

But  the  real  line  of  Fletcher  is, 

'<  Clad  with  a  8affix>n  coat,  in*s  hand  a  Ught:^* 

It  is  a  pity  the  learned  author  suffers  his  works  to  be  dis* 
graced  by  inaccuracies  so  easily  to  be  avoided. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

V.  137. 

"  To  marry  mine  immortal  Lcyes  to  their V 

'    Sylvesters  Du  Bartas.  $  day^  1  xffeek. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  m  trim  gardejis  takes  his  pleasure. 

Il  Pensbroso.  V.  49. 


(*  This  error  is  corrected  in  tbe  second  edition.    E  ] 


JUmatks  en  Watm's  EdUhn  ^MiUonU  Fo^ms.     94M« 

Retired  kisure  is  the  Epicurean  pbilosopby  personified. 
"  Inscriptum  hortulis  (Epicuri) :  Hospes  heic  bene  mane* 
bis^  heic  summum  bonum  vobiptas  est.'*    Senec.  Epist  21. 

**  Epioarum 
—  exigui  Isetmn  plantaribus  horH** 

Jtwen,  Sat,  \%  v.  122. 

However  just  the  comoientatot's  remarks  may  be  on  the 

Suaint  gardens  of  former  centuries,  there  seems  to  be  little 
mndatioD  for  fixing  this  taste  on  Milton  in  any  jpart  of  bis 
life;  he  does  not  place  his  chearfid  man  among  cupped  and 
distorted  ever-greens,  but, 

By  fiedge-row  elms^  on  hillocks  green ; 

and  the  prospect  which  entertains  trim  is  perfectly  free ' 
from  artiQcial  decoratioo.    Our  poet's  pensiuc  vtan  retreats 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Svlvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monuE^ental  oak, 
Where  the  rade  axa  with  heaved  stroko 
Was  never  heard  the  dympbs  to  daunt^ 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

If  tbare  «Lre  any  allusions  totbeliDpiary  art  in  Arcades^  thev 
were  intended  as  a  compliment  to  his  patroness  at  Harefielop 
where  the  gardens  were  probably  in  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  times.  That  ^^  tnm  gardeas*^  does- not  nei^esdarily  impljr 
ttaoatural  ornament,  is  plain  froni 

.    Meadows- /r««s»  with  daisies  uied. 

^    VMlegrg, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thie. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring- 
With  sucb  consort  as  theykeep. 
Entice  the  dewy*feather'd  sleep. 


V.  142. 


**  See  the  small  brookes- 


With  the  smooth  cadence  of  their  murmuring. 
Each  bee  with  honey  on  her  laden  thye." 

DrayiorCs  Owh. 

*^  Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus; 
Somnoa  quod  invitct  leves.^' 

Jlor.  Epod.  2.  V.  27. 
▼OU  H.  X. 


SM     Jiimarks  m  WarUnii  EdUim  of  MiiotCs  Poems. 

Approach,  and  kiss  hcf  sacred  tkstur^s  hem. 

Arcades,  t.  S3. 

*'  Fairfax,  in  th^  metrical  dedication  of  his  Tasso  t(r 
Queen  Anne,  commands  his  Muse  not  to  approach  too  boldly, 
nor  to  soil 

tf jjgj.  y^ur^8  sacred  hemP 

WARTOJt^. 

.  What  Queen  Aniie  does  Mr.  Warton  mean,  and  from  what, 
edition  of  Fairfax's  translation  does  he  quote  "  her  vesture's 
sacred  hem  ?"  The  edition  before  me  is  dedicated  ^*  To  her 
high  MajesCie,''*  concluding,  ^'  Your  Maiesties  humble  juA- 
jeciy'*  and,  as  it  was  printed  in  1600,  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  queen  but  Elizabeth.  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen 
of  James,  did  not  come  into  England  till  the  year  1603,  and 
the  Terse  is> 

**  Her  hand,  her  lap,  her  vesture's  hem.^ 

Poor  Anne,  her  vestured s  hem  was  not  held  very  sacred  hf 
iMr  craven  consort,  or  his  miniona. 

O  ihioaish  night, 
"Why  should^st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end,— * 

COMUS,  V.  195. 

JEurip.  Tphig.  m  Tour.  v.  1226. 

This  might  be  rendered  thus  in  old  English ;  ^'  the  night  m 
for  thieves,  but  the  day  for  true  men^^ 

The  folded  flocks  pennM  in  their  mUiled  cotes. 

V.  $45. 

**  Ckudensque  texiis  cratibus  lastum  pecus." 

Hor.  Epod.  2.  V.  4i 

Whence  Milton^ 

^'  Dam  solus  teneros  claudebam  cratibus  hosdos.*' 

Epitaph.  Damon.  «•  14  U 

Thyrsb  ?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  dclay*d 
.  The  huddling  brook  to  hear  hb  raadrigni. 

^  F.  494. 


Hemarks  m  WartorCs  Edition  cfMiUoris  Poems.    SOT 


^  Orphea— 


Arte  malerua,  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminam  lapsus.'^ 

Hor.lih.  \.  (MJ12.V.8. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  argaments. 

F.  760. 

Bolting  meal  at  the  mill  is,  I  believe,  a  modern  invention; 
and  bolting  would  not  %o  often  have  been  alluded  to  by  our 
ancient  writers,  if  that  process  had  been  only  carried  on  ia 
the  mill;  but,  a  century  ago,  almost  every  family  had  a 
hoUing'hutch^  the  use  oi  which  was  consequently  familiar  to 
the  poets  of  those  times.  Modem  refinement  hath  obscured 
many  allu&ions  in  our  old  authors,  by  consigning  spinning, 
weaving,  dying,  and  other  formerly  domestic  employments^ 
to  different  trades. 

She  woes  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snowJ** 

Odes.    Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  v.  39. 

Bath  not  this  Cowleyan  conceit  an  improprietv  in  bringing 
inow  so  far  south  as  Bethlehem,  nearly  in  latitude  thirty -on«i> 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
*    Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave* 

r.64.' 

^'•Perque  dies  placidos  hibemo  tempern  septdm 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendeiutbua  ssauore'nidis« 
Turn  via  tuta  niaris;  ventos  custodit,  et  arcet 
£olus  egressu." 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  1 1,  v.  745.  * 

Thy  age,  like  our's,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward  Greek. 

Sonnet  11.  V.  12. 

I  '^  In  {Cambridge  also,  in  St  Johns  CoUedge,  in  my  tinie,  t 
doe  know,  that  not  so  much  the  eood  statutes,  as  two  jen- 
tiemen  of  worthy  memory,  Syr  John  Cheke  and  Doctour 
Redman,  by  their  onely  example  of  excellencie  in  learning 
of  godliness  in  lyving,  of  diiigeiice  in  studying,  ofcbunsdl 
in  exhorting,  by  good  order  in  all  things,  did  brede  up,  90 

X  3 
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many  learned  men,  in  that^ne  colledge  of  9t.  Johns,  aton^ 
tyme  as  I  belee^^e,  the  «niven»itie  Qf  Lodiime,  in  many 
yeares  was  never  able  to  afFourd/'  Asfhavis  ^choUnuuUr^ 
ist  bookCr  1576^ 

1786,  March. 


LXXXIX.  Critical  {Umariu  on  Milton. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Milton  are  worth  insertion,  tbcf 
Ve  much  9,%  \^our  service. 

^  C-T— O. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  entertaining  and  masterly  remarks  on 
Spenser,  very  properly  takes  occasion  to  censure  an  expree- 
ftion  in  Milton,  in  the  following  words:  ^'Milton^  peniaps> 
is  more  blameable  for  a  fault  of  this  kind. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work,  by  wondrous  art 
Pont^icaL  10  B.  P.  LosC 

As  the  ambiguous  term  pcniifical  may  be  so  easily  con- 
strued into  a  pun,  and  may  be  interpreted  popish  as  weH  as 
bridge-making,  besides  the  quaintness  of  the  e:tEpression.^ 
To  uiis  remaK  of  Mr.  Warton  let  me  add  the  following  epir 
gram  from  the  Poems  of  Sannazarius :  ' 

"  De  Jucundo  Arch  i  tec  to. 
Jucnndusgeminos  fecit  tibl,  Sequana^  pontes 
Jure  tttum  huac  possia  dicere  porUificem^^ 

Milton's  idea  of  Sin  and  Death's  creeping  from  the  mouth 
#f  Ecrpr  is  generally  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Spenser,  I: 
C  1  B.  16.  It  might  have  had  its  origin  from  P.  Fletcher, 
of  whom  Mijlton  was  equally  a  borrower.  See  P.  Islaady  IS. 
^ant.  27.  ^ 

*'  The  first  that  crept  from  his  detested  maw 
Was  Hamartia,  &c.  &c.'* 

There  is  a  passage  of  great  sublimity  in  Milton^s  Vacatiom 
'  exercise. 

The  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
f     Above  tb^  wheeling  poles^  and  al  h^m^fs  door 
l4^k  ifh 
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1(0110(605,  Milton*B  old  ant^nidt,  has  ah  idea  •omeifi^ttt 
f  imiJar.    See  bis  Pacts  ccelestu  Anticipation         - 

^'  Q.UO  tendis  anime?  Tene  dum  camis  scapha 
Vectus  laboras  in  proceiloso  marii 
Penetrare  coelos^  et fores  celsismna 
Serenitatis  pulutarefas  puias  T^ 

The  following,  amongst  Milton's  ttiany  obligations  t# 
^Ariosto,  seems  to  bave  been  unnoticed : 

As  when  totheift'wbo  6ttil 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabsean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore  '     * 

Oi  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay  . 
Wdl  pleasM  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  i  league, 
Cfaear'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  ^miies.  * 

Par,  Lost,  B.  iv.  v.  159. 

«  Dal  mar  sei  miglia,  o  sette,  a  poco  a  poco 
Si  va  salendo  in  verso  il  colle  ameno. 
Mirti,  e  cedri,  e  narancr,  e  lauri  il  loco, 
E  mtlle  altri  soaTf  arbori  ban  pieno. 
Serpillo,  e  persa,  e  rose,  e  gigli,  e  croco 
Spargon  dall^  odorifero  terreno 
Tanta  soavita,  cbe*n  mar  sentire 
La  fa  ogni  vento,  cbe  da  terra  spire.'* 

Cant,  xviii.  13S. 

1  hate  when  vice  can  holt  \\ex  arguments. 

Comus,  7€d. 

Of  this  plain,  and  seemingly  intelligible  pa.^sage,  I  have 
heard  it  observed  (and  I  believe  Mr.  ^f.  Warton  has  sheltered 
the  opinion  under  his  authority)  that  the  word  bolt  here  is 
an  expression  taken  from  the  W///>?^  ?>??//,  and  means,  to 
sift,  to  clear.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  Milton 
intended  it  to  convey.  The  word  here  seems  simply  to 
convey  the  idea  of  darting,  and  is  a  borrowed  term  frotn 
archerj'.    It  is  thus  literally  used  by  B.  Jonson  in  his  <•  VoF- 


pbne; 


«*  But  angry  Cupid  bolting  from  his  eyes 
Hath  ^^0/  himself  into  me;" 

Act  iL  ftcqnc  4. 


^  Shakespeare  it  is  thus  metaphorically  used  in  Milton^V 
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seKise,  where  Imogen  aWakes  and  finds  herself  neaf  tiie^ 
dead  body  of  Clo(en  : 

"  I  hope  I  dream. 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures;  but  'tis  not  so, 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes." 

Cymb. 

See  likewise  Marston's  "  What  you  will,"  1607: 

^^  Ignorance  should  shoot 
Her  gross-knobbed  bird  boU.^* 

This  last  passage  I  found  in  a  quotation,  and  am  usable 
therefore  to  determine  whether  the  meaning  is  literal  or 
metaphorical. 

It  is  hoped  the  following  passages,  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  will  not  be  deemed  un- 
necessary. 

<*  Orator  quoque  maximus  etjactilatorJ^^ 

Juv.  Sat.vii.  193. 
Jaculaior  here  must  mean  arguer. 

*'  Aut  curtum  sermone  rotato 
Torqueat  enthymema/' 

J(jv.  Sat.  vL  44S. 

^'  Quis  color,  et  quod  sit  causae  genus,  atque  ubi  summa 
Qusstio,  qu»  veniant  diversa  parte  sagitt^." 

Juv.  Sat.  viL  155. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  tho  gmrded  mounts  &c.  &c. 

,     LycidaSj  161. 

Mr.  T.Warton  has  most  happily,  and  most  poetically, 
explained  this  passage.  It  seems  to  have  been  called /Ar 
maunt  by  wav  of  emmence.  See  Daniel's  Panegyrick  qi» 
the  King's  Majesty,  19  stan. 

''  Could^st  thou  but  see  from  Dover  to  the  numni. 
From  Totness  to  the  Orcades; — ^* 

Their  lean  and^^Ay  songs.  Lycid.  12X 
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Phik^  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indeed  it  alwavs  is  in 
English..  The  word  vibrans  in  Latin  is  used  in  a  good  3en&# 
when  applied  to  compositipn.  See  Cicero  de  Oratore,.  ^^  e( 
erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibraiis  turn  etiam  accurata  et  po« 
lita,"  speaking  of  Hortensius. 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown. 

Lycid.  40. 
•  * 

This  epithet  of  gadding  is  singularly  expressive.  He  has  an 
expression  ^Q^ally  happy  in  Comus,  see  545,  ^^  flaunting 
honey-t^iickle. '  This  Thomson  has  adopted;  ^^  applies  to 
the  woodbine; 

r      '    •  .  . 

**  nor  in  the  bower 
Where  woodbines^ww/."  Spring,  9*7$. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the. remorseless  dee|^ 
ClosM  o'er  the  head  of  yoilr  lov'd  Lycidds  ?     50. 

This  idea,  which  is  taken  originally  from  Theocritus,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  likewise  in  Spenser^s 
Astrophel. . 

*^  Ah  where  were  y^  this  while,  his,  shepherd  peem. 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  dear  aU  he  ? 
And  ye,  fair  maids,  the  matches  of  hU  years. 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  tp  be  ? 
Ah{  where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need, 
To  stop  his  wound  that  wond'rously  did  bleed  ^" 

Spemseb. 

Weep  no  more,  woefij  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas  your  ^on^ow  U  not  dead. 

Lycidds,  i&s. 

Spenser  thus  finely  exclaim^ : 

^*  O  what  is  now  of  it  become,  aread : 
Aye  me  !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 
jihj  nOy  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die. 
But  lives  for  aye  in  blis^ul  paradise.^^ 

In  Cleaveland's  Poems,  edit.  1665,  there  are  some  bad 
Verses  "  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  dj^wned  in 
Uie  Irish  seas^"  the  same  probably  whom  Milto^  laments 

a;4 
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The  idM  of 'Uriel*6  descending  on  a  sun^beamy  P^r.  Loftt, 
book  tV.  which  4)fts  been  proved  to  be  borrow^  in*  MiltoD, 
•eekns  to  have  given^  a  hint  to  Dr.  Youngs  when  be  said, 

**  Perhaps  a  theusand  demigt^  descend 
On  afry  beam  wc  see^  to  wdk  with  men.^^ 

Night  9. 
See  Par.  Regained,  b.  IL  293. 

And  enter'd  s*)on  the  shade 
high  roord,  ^d  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 
That  openM  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene ; 
Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  (Nature  taught  Art) 
And,  to  a  superstitions  eye^  the  haunt 
Ofwood^gods  and  wood^nymplts. 

See  Draytoi^^a  Polyolbion^  2fi  song. ' 

''And  ia  a  dingle  near  (even  as  a  place  diviue. 

For  contemplation  fit)  an  ivy-ceiled  hfy^fe^ty 

As  Nature  had  therein  ordain'd  sonie  Sylvan  pawer!^ 

Surging  waves.  Par.  Lost,  Kb.  VII.  214.  Drayton  has 
unsurging  seas.  See  folio  edit.  p.  200,  col.  2.  This  word, 
which  seldom  occurs  in  any  of  our  later  poets,  is  to  be  found 
likewise  in  the  Mirroi*  for  Magistrates,  edit.  1610.  Sir  Nep- 
tune's jur^^'njf  seas,  p.  197.  Amongst  Milton's  Latinisnos 
we  find  facile  gates,  Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  967.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Meianchoiy,  see  p.  85.  /adle 
means. 

In  full  harmonic  number  ^)oin*d,  their  scw^ 
DivMe  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Keavefu 

Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  68Z, 

^'  Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  aacnfice^ 
And  Iffl  my  soul  to  heaven.^* 

Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow^ 
Waters  tb'  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue,  &c. 
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Bhw  is  here  tised  neutrally  for  makes  to  blow^  \SLeassidm 
t£8onat  cirn/tf,  see  Virgil,  lib.  VII.  112. 

See  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  The  character  of  Moloch 
seems  to  have  given  Addison  many  hints  in  his  formation  of 
the  character  of  Sempronius.  The  same  boisterousness  and 
impetuosity  is  the  prominent  feature  Of  both  characters. 
Moloch  exclaims, 

My  sentence  is  for  open  wan  Line  &L 

In  Cato,  Sempronius  says, 

"  My  voice  is  still  for  wan 

See  what  Addison  says,  Spectator,  Vol.  IV.  No.  30$. 

^'  (Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air./* 

Geay's  Bard, 

This  6imile  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
MiltoD,  Par.  Lost,  b.  I.  where  Azazel  unfurls  the  standard, 

which,  full  high  adfvanced, 
Shone  tike  a  nieieor  sirxaming  to  tht  wAmL 

in  the  same  Ode  Gray  goes  on, 

**  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold,  &c.? 

Alilton  says. 

And  what  retounds 
In  fable  OP  fomance  of  Uther's  son 
Begin  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.  580. 

For  who  would  lose. 
Though  fudl  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being,  kc.  &c. 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  11.  146. 

Though  the  thoi%ht  is  much  finer  in  Gray,  and  very  different,' 
the  cast  of  this  passage  is  not  unlike  his  well  known 

*^  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  pr^, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resignNi.** 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  cloudi 
Ascending,  &c. 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  Vfithfarewell  sweet 
Extends  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive,  &c.  &g» 

Milton^  Far.  Lost,  b.  II.  48d. 
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This  beatitiful  expvessioQ  is  to  be  found,  in  a  rather  obicorar 
ipassage  of  Shakespeare.     See  Henry  VI.  act  IL  sc.  i,  part  S. 

'^  See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her/arff^ffcU  of  the  glorious  sun.'" 

Mr.  Gray  has  an  expression  of  tliis  sort  in  a  most  exqoisile 
stansEa,  very  justly  commended  by  Mr.Mason,  which  is  not 
inserted  in  bis  Elegy : 

**  Hith  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
• .    Oft  a^'lfee  wQodlark  pip'd  her jfarewell  song^ 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun." 

If  my  memcrt'y  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think  I  recollect 
a  more  immetHate  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Milton  in  a 
lieautifullittle  poem  of  Dr.  J.  Warton's,  but  for  the  want  of 
*tbe  bocjk  am  unable  to  quote  it.* 

Gray,  who  hardly  ever  borrows  ideas  ftom  any  anther 
whatever  of  bis  own  couatrj,  has  pccasionally  honoiuned 
Milton  by  imitating  hiin.  He  has  taken  a  whole  line  fron 
lus  L* Allegro,  line  60. 

JStigAi  agaitist  the  eastern  gat0^ 
When  the  great  sun  begins  his  state*. 

*<  Might  against  the  eastern  gate 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sale." 

Jkseeni^O^vt. 

He  has  adopted  an  attribnie  from  MiUpn'oi  P^nseroyo:  see 
Ills  Description  of  Melancholy. 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Foi^et  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fir  them  on  the  earth  as/asf. 


'-■    !*• 


[*  H  18  in  the  last  line  of  his  Ode  to  Evening : 

O  modest  Evenings  I  oft  let  me  appear 
A  wand'riug  votary  in  thy  pensive  ^a^Oji 
JList'ning  to  every  wildly-warbling  note, 
•      •  T^at  iUls  vi(b  /atm ^  s »€«4  thy  dark'ninf  plaisi,    JC,) 
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•*  And  melancholv,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground!^ 

Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity, 

At  best  the  expression  is  a  very  unpoetical  one,  and  hardlji 
worth  harrowing.  In  Milton  it  is  stili  worse,'  from  its  con-f 
tnist  with  the  foregoing  image  oi  forgetting  herself  to  marble^ 

Milton  describes  Sabrina  with  ajnber^dropping hairy  Comus, 
S63.  We  find  the  same  attribute  g^ven  to  the  daughters  of 
Sabrina  in  Withers?s  Epithalamia,  edit  1622.  Locks  of  amber 
are  given  to  the  Sun  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  p.  140. 

"  Where's  Sabrina  with  her  daughters 
That  do  sport  about  her  waters; 
Those  that  with  their  ioot^  qfatnber 
Haunt  the  fruitful  hills  of  Camber'?'* 

Milton  a  little  further  on  talks  of  diamond  rocks^  881.  G# 
Fletcher,  in  his  Christ's  Victorie,  part  I.  st.  61,  edit.  1610, 
has  "  maine  rocks  of  diamound."  To  Mr.  Warton's  note  on 
Comus  8:^7,  I 'beg  leave  to  add  the  following  similar  passages 
froDi  Bion  iq  'Taxtydoy.    Idyll,  ix.  3. 

'ClT0i>M9m     Moi^Aitf-i  f  aiia?ibt^  fm^ftoKa  wetna*"  > 

^^  Ungebat  etiam  ambrosia  et  nectare,  ungebat  totum 
Vulnus :  sed  Parcis  omnia  remedia  vana  sunt." 

To  the  note,  5  Eleg.  p.  462,  in  which  Mr.  Warton  observes 
the  circumstance  of  Milton's  composing  early  in  the  mon^ 
ing,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  passage  from  Horacdt 
B.II.  £p.  1,  1.  112. 

**  prius  orto 
Sole,  vigil  calamum,  et  chartas,  et  scrinia  posco.'^ 

These  intimations,  which  we  discover  in  great  writers 
themselves  relative  to  their  lives  or  their  works,  are  always 
acceptable  to  well-directed  /curiosity.  Milton  uses  a  com- 
pound epithet  that  might  have  been  suggested  to  him  hy 
Spenser. 

The  sun^clad  power  of  chastity. 

♦        Comus  78£, 

**  Sun  bright  honour/' 

Shep.  Calen.  October, 

To  Mr.  Warton's  excellent  note  on  ^'  the  great  vision  of 
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the  guarded  moimt,"  Lycid.  161)  let  me  add,  that  S^mer 
bad  introdaced  this,  probably  for  the  first  time,  into  our 
pdetiy.    See  Sbep.  Calend.  July,  where  Morrel  says, 

^^  In  evil  hour  thou  henst  in  hood 

I'hus  holy  hilis  to  blaoie ; 
"Sot  sacred  unto  Saints  they  stond. 

And  of  them  han  their  name. 
St.  Michars  Mount  who  does  not  kfunp,- 

That  wards  (he  Western  coast  ?"  &c. 

Compare  this  with  the  old  rhymes  (quoted  by  Mr.  Wartos 
from  Ciirew. 

Mihon  calls  the  song  of  the  nightingale  hve-labour^  Par. 
Lost,  book  V.  41.  Spenser  has  something  like  this  wheo 
he  talks  of  "  the  birds  Uwe^leamed  soBg>"  voL  V.  p.  95, 
Uughes's  edit.    Milton  says  of  the  birds, 

but  iTeather'd  soon  and  fiedg'd 
They  summed  their  pens. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  VII-  420. 

Drayton  has  this  phrase : 

^  The  Muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summed  zxA 
sotttid.'' 

Pol^Olb.SoHgU. 

«'•  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  adduced  by  bis  several 
MmmenCators,  that  Milton  was  not  averse  to  borrowing  bines 
tfrom  eke  popular  poets  of  his  day ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  many  of  his  finest  images  were  orif^inally  sug* 
Igested  by  passages  sp  much  inferior  from  his  improvement 
on  theip  as  to  be  now  scarcely  discernible.  He  must  have 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  '*  The  Purple  Island.*^  I  men- 
ifon  it,  therefore,  in  order  to  observe,  that  the  earliest  per- 
:  aonification  of  Contemplation,  I  know  of  in  pur  poetry,  i^  Qo 
be  fbani)  there,  where  it  is  stiled, 

^, sf ill-musing  Contemplation. 

Cant.  9^  St,  12. 

Pope hasf bis  ^^(xer-viusing'MeUnchdly.^  Milton's  "cheruk 
Contemplation"  is,  I  believe,  the  ne'lxt  that  we  find.  Milton 
describes  the  lark  as  **  startling  the  dtiU  night,"  AUe^.  42. 
He  might,  previously  to  his  writing  the  passage,  have  oecn 
struck  with  a  very  lively  description  of  the  same  subject  ia 
•tl:t»  above-uientioned  Canto  of  Fletcher: 


CriHedMmarksmiiiim.  tif 

f*  The  ch^rful.lark,  mounting  from  early  bed,  , 
With  sweet  salute^  awakes  the.  drpwsie  light. 
The  esirth  she  left^  nnd  up  to  h^aTeu  i&  ^e^^    / 
Tb^re  cbapts  her  filahev^A  psfti«e9  out  of  fii^.7 

Browne  had  been  1>eforehand' with  them  both  in  one  of  hit 
Pa^torak:  \ 

**  Here  dancM  no  nymph,  no  earty-risfng  /arte 
Jfufig  up  tht  ploughman  and  his  drowsie  niate.*^ 

FoL  IL  Book  II,  Sang  1.  p.  28. 

Compare  Drsyton^s  Deacriptton  of  Efysinm  f^om  p.  144jl^ 
lo  1448,  Oldys^s  edit.  vo).  IV.  with  Mihon,  ftom  240  to 
S68,  Par.  Lost,  book  IV. 

Dr.  J.  WartoQ  has  observed  on  Mr.  T.  Warton's  edirion  o? 
Milton^s  Minor  Poems,  p«  159,  that  our  great  Bard  ha< 
coined  many  beautifit)  compound  epithets.  Among  manjp 
that  he  instances,  be  mentions  yve-daHing  ^fes:  Milton 
no  doubt,  has  ennched  our  language  with  some'  epithets  of 
the  I^ind  of  his  own  coinage ;  but  in  general  he  had  recoursoi 
to  Sylvester*s  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  a  very  fertile  store- 
house  for  materials  of  thia  kind,  and  he  might  there  probably 
have  found  lave-davtingj  a$  it  there  occurs: 

^  Vl^oso  beholds  her  sweet  hve^darting  cyn^ 

P.  186,.  ed.  I64U 

I  will  lay  before  the  reader  many  epithets  of  much  merit 
extracted  from  the  before-mentioned  Translator.  <^  Honey- 
iteeped  style,**  a4;  <*  figure-flowing  pen,"  124;  "  soule- 
charm  image,"  1154;  "  Heaven- tuned  harp,"  124;  "rose* 
4:rowned  Zephyrus,"  123;  "forest-haunting  heards,*f  123; 
"  opal-coloured  mom,"  ISll ;  *•  ghastly-grim,"  implied 
to  Death,  50;  "hrigbt-brown  clouds,"  127;  "  milde-eyd. 
Mercy,**  141;  **  bane-breath'd  serpent,"  133;  "  many- 
towred  crest,"  128:  but  I  have  already  emimerated  qpore 
than  perhaps  are  necessHry»  Peck  also  had  been  before- 
hand with  Dr.  W.  on  this  particular  in  Milton;  see  pp.  1 17, 
19,  19,  of  his  Memoirs.  But  I  think  our  divine  Bard  is 
vnder  higher  obligations  to  Sylvester  than  for  an  occasional 
epithet.  From  a  very  exuberant  description'  of  Sleep,  his 
ae{l,  attendants,  ^c.  the  following  is  transcribed : 

**  In  midst  of  all  this  cave  so  dark  and  deep, 
Qju  a  still-rocking  ccmcUlie^  bLcar-e;^'vi  Hjc^ 


Via  Critical  Remarks  tm  MiUort. 


Oblivion  lies  hard  by  her  drowsie  brother, 
Who  readily  knowes  not  her  selfe  nor  other: 
Then  solitary  Morpheus  gently  rockt: 


Confusedly  about  the  silent  bed 
FaiUasiick  swarms  of  Dreams  there  hovered. 
Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawny,  black,  and  blue: 
Some  sacred,  some  profane ;  some  false,  some  true; 

They  made  no  noyse,  but  right  resemble  may 
TV  urmumbefd  moats  which  in  the  sun  do  play^ 
When  (at  some  cranny)  with  his  piercing  eye 
He  peepeth  in  some  darker  place  to  spy. 
Thither  th'  Almighty  (with  a  just  intent 
To  plague  those  tyrants  pride)  his  angels  sent^ 
No  sooner  entred,  but  the  radiant  shine 
Of 's  glistring  wings,  and  of  his  glorious  eyn. 
As  light  as  noon  makes  the  darke  hoose  of  night, 
The  gawdy  swarm  of  dreams  is  put  to  flight,  &c.^* 

This  page  of  Du  Bartas  was  before  Milton  when  he  wrot6 
\  follows : 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys 


Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 

As  thick  and  numberless 

jis  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams^ 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  Jickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 

ILPtm. 

When  Milton  wrote, 

part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gate. 
Tempest  the  ocean;  there  Leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a  proiiwntory^  sleeps  or  swims, 
/ind  seans  a  moving  land. 

P.  Lost,  b.  VIL  410. 

lie  had  the  following  lines  of  Sylvester  before  him : 


CriticatBemAfksmMUtok  31^ 

**  When  on  the  surges  I  perceive  from  far, 
*rh*  ork,  whirl-poofe  whale,  or  huffing  physeter^ 
Methinks  I  see  the  wandering  isle  again 
(Ortygian  Delos J  floating  on  the  main. 
And  when  in  combat  these  fell  monsters  cros«. 
Me  seems  some  tempest  all  the  seas  doth  toss."^ 

P.4a 

Dr.  Young  has  borrowed  Milton's  term  **to  tempest^ 
(which  was  suggested  by  Du  Bartas}** 

**  those  too  strong  .  .   «.   * 

Tumoltnous  rise  and /^mpfif/ human  life/'    ; 

Night^t^ 

Mr.  Warton,  id  a  notie  p.  1 8«,  vol  •  11.  *^  History  (jrEnglish, 
Poetry,"  says,  that  Milton,  when  he  ihentibns  the  ^s  wan,  the 
cock,  and  the  peacock,  together.  Par.  Lost,  b.  Vil.  438» 
hadhis  eye  upon  a  passage  in  Douglas,  a  fine  old  Scotch. 
po6t :  but  I  am  inclined  to  oelieve  him  mistaken,  and  rather 
to  have  had  his  leye  on  a  passage  in  Da  Bar^s,  who  meations; 
4h^  crane,  peacock,  and  cock,  together: 

the  crested  cock^  whose  clarion  sounds 
T%e  silent  hours;  and  th*  other,  whose  gay  traini 
Adorns  hims»  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  stt^rry-eyes. 

MXLTOIt 

"There  i^e  fair  peacock^  beautifully  brave, 
Proud,  portly«-strouting,  stalking,  gi;ately«grave^ 
Wheeling  his  starry^tram^  in  pomp  displayed 
His  glorious  ^^^to  Phoebus*  golden  rayes» 
CloM  by  his  side  standi  the  courageous  cock^  . 
Crtf^-peoples  king,  the  peasant  s  trusty  clocks 
True  mocning  watch,  Aurora's  trumpeter,  &c.** 

Sylvester,  p.  46.  ed.  164L 

{Hilton  had  just  bef<Mre  mentioned  the  crane. 

1786,  May  and  June.  C.  T,  O. 

1787,  ZJdc 


9tO  fartUid  Passages  in  Authers  ^Note^ 


XC.  Paralle}  Passages  in  Authors  of  Note. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  miscellaneous  observations  are  much  at  your 
service. 

c.T.o: 

MALLET,  who  is  by  no  means  despicable  as  a  minor 

J>oet,  deserves  more  credit  for  bis  Edwin  and  Emma  than 
or  any  other  of  his  works.    He  seems  to  have  bad  Shaken 
speare  in  bis  eye  in  the  following  stanza: 

Kor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains; 
That  sun  which  bids  their  diamond  blaze 

To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Ed.  and  Era. 

*  See  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale^  scene  7. 

*^  The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike — . " 

The  following  passage  from  Daniel,  which  forms  a  part  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  speech  of  Richard,  during  hii 
jconfinement  at  Pomfret,  is  not  unlike  a  passs^e  in  Stwe« 
^eare. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home,  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  others  harms,  but  feelest  none; 
And  there  thou  teU*st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire^ 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  domoao — ' 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me. 

LXVL  Book  iii.  Civil  Waw. 
JSee  Shakespeare,-— 

u . let's  away  to  prisofi : 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  tb'  cage ; 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  Ftl  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  Uve, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  bear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out ;  &c.  &c.^ 

Lear^  Act  5.  sc  2. 


Parallel  Passages  in  Aathcrs  of  Note.  82 1 

M«  Drayton,  in  the  following  passage,  reminds  us  of  a 
west  spirited  description  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV. 

Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been, 
The  Mountfords  all  in  plumes,  like  ostriches  were  seen. 

Page  342.  fol.  edit, 
-all  furnish'd,  all  in  arms. 


All  plum'd  like  estridges,  and  with  the  wind 
Baiting  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  : 
Glittering  in  golden  coates  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  up, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury. 

Shakespeare.* 

Drayton,  in  a  passage  where  he  personifies  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  has  the  following  idea,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
very  sublime  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  becomes  ridiculous 
from  a  single  vulgar  expression,  as  has  been  before  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler : 

O  ye,  my  lovely  joys,  my  darlings,  in  whose  eyes 
Horror  assumes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  rugs  still  hang  the  trembled  air. 

Polyolb.  song  26. 

See  Macbeth — where  he  talks  of  the  blanket  of  the  night, 
Spenser  seems  to  have  suggested  the  leading  idea  in  that 
well-known  song  in  Cymbeline,  beginning 

Hark  !  the  lark  at  b  >'  ven's  gate  sings; 
My  lady  sweet  arise- 
without  the  hyperbole  of  heaven's  gate — 

Wake  now  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time ; 
The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 
All  reaciy  to  her  silver  coach  to  clime. 
And  Phoebus  'gins  to  shew  his  glorious  head. 
Hark,  how  the  chearful  birds  do  cfaaunt  their  Iaye$^ 

And  carol  of  love's  praise. 
The  merry  lark  her  mattins  sings  aloft, 

VOL.  II.  Y 


$ft  ParalUl  Passaga  in  Autkers  ^Jf^U. 

Ab  \  my  dear  love,  why  <k>  ye  aleep  thus  long, 
When  meeier  were  t1i»t  ye  should  now  awake  ? 

Hughes's  Spen.  V.  p.  95- 

It  is  sin«^u1ar  that  this  passage  should  not  be  quoted  in 
Johnson  s  and  Steevens^s  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  Bimilarity  in  the  following  expressions  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley. 

"■     ■  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-^all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

Cowley,  speaking  of  this  world — 

Vain  weak-bnilt  isthmus,  which  does  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Cowley's  Life  and  Fame. 

What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  Akenside,  Life,  p.  442,  re** 
minds  us  of  the  following  passages : 

The  words  a»e  multiplied  till  me  sense  is  hardly  perceived; 
MiiiHiion  deserts  the  mim,  and  settles  in  the  ear.    Johnson. 

And  call  the  listning  soul  into  the  ear. 

Oldham's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia. 

None  was  so  marble;  but,  whilst  him  he  hears. 
His  aoiil  so  long  dwelt  only  in  his  ears. 

Elegie  on  Dr.  Donne,  by  Sir  L.  Cary, 

And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

Johnson^s  London. 

Nay,  fly  to  altars;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead. 

Pope4  Essay  on  Crit. 

Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid ; 
And  heaven  that  lent  him  genius  was  repaid. 

Goldsm.  Epit  on  Dr.  Pamell. 

This  last  line  contains  the  same  thought  witli  a  stanza  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  Elegy  on  Levett : 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  thsx  glonosus'H  ae^ver  used  in  a  good 
sense :  we  find  it,  however,  used  in  a  good  sense  by  a  very 


On  F^s  ImiUttQn  ijfcwr  earijf  Pceis.  32S 

old  poet,  if  that  i«  sufficient  authority  to  justify  such  a 
UMfpe.    See  NflBvitM,  quoted  by  Auius  6eUiu8: 

Etiam  qui  res  magnas  manu  sacpe  gessit  gloriose, 
Cujus  facta  viva  nunc  vigent — — 

Tkere  is  probably  no  imitation  in  the  following  passages-^ 
they  express,  however,  somewhat  the  same  seatimeiit: 

Nor  are  our  powers  to  perish  immature, 

But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  beneath 

A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil. 

Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed. 

Shall  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom.  * 

Young's  Complaint. 

Believe  the  Muse :  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue;  no,  they  spread 
Beneath  the  heavenfy  teams  of  brighter  san^y 
Through  endless  ages  into  higher  fcwers, 

Thomson's  Summer,  1.  58a 

Discord  in  parts  makes  harmony  in  the  whole. 

Danicfs  Queen's  Arcadia^  sc.  3* 

All  discovd,  harmony  not  ufider^ood. 

Pope's  Essay  M  Man. 

This  is  the  «M  A*ef  «(fM>«»»  of  ^scbylus.  See  Prometh.  Viuct. 
553. 

1786,  Sept. 


XCL  On  Rape's  Imitati^as  sf  aur  eirly  Faoti^ 

Ma.  Urba^, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Pope  are  worth  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

From  the  great  merit  of  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  part  of  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Elegy 
upon  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted' that 
Pope's  mind  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  simpler  beau- 
ties and  distinct  imagery  of  our  earlier  models;  they  would 
have  taught  bin  a  more  frequent  use  of  compouud  epithets, 
and,  instead  of  that  general  cast  which  is  top  much  the 
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524  Oh  Pope's  Imitation  of  our  early  Poets. 

characteristic  of  many  of  his  lines,  we  should  have  bad  j[uster 
personification,  and  imagery  more  appropriate,  of  course 
more  poetry  and  less  versification — that  fastidious  eye  of 
correct  judgment,  with  which  he  surveyed  both  n>en  and 
manners,  seduced  him  from  the  fablings  of  fancy,  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  animated  nature,  and  the  latent  beauties 
of  antiquity; — perhaps  his  bodily  infirmities,  added  to  a 
considerable  share  of  constitutional  bile,  might  have  had 

f^reat  influence  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  his  mind;  at 
east  by  embittering  it,  they  led  him  to  carping,  satire,  and 
dry  morals — absit  verbo  ijiviaia  f — I  would  not  be  understood 
to  detract  from  his  great  and  almost  superior  merits  as  a 
moralist;  but,  I  mean,  dry  as  opposed  to  poetry  addressed 
to  the  imagination — it  must  give  concern  to  every  feeling 
reader  to  find,  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  a  valuable  life  given  to 
translations  and  imitations,  to  the  lavish  abuse  of  his  Donciad, 
and  the  insipid  innocence  of  his  pastorals.  In  adopting  oc- 
casional phrases  from  our  older  poets,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve what  art  Pope  has  shewn  in  the  selection ;  and  in  his 
imitations  of  passages,  what  improvement  he  has  made  on  his 
originals. — ^The  ingenious  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  before  noticed 
his  obligations,  in  this  way,  to  Milton. — It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  he  was  a  reader  of  Crashaw ;  with  what  attention 
he  read  him,  the  following  instances  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover.— It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  PhilHps,  in  his  latt 
edition  of  Crashaw,  has  omitted  the  Poems  upon  Theologi- 
cal subjects ;  many  of  his  beauties,  by  this  means,  are  lost ; 
and,  unluckily,  those  passages  which  seem  more  immedi- 
ately to  have  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  Pope :  surely  th« 
whole  volume  might  have  been  republished  with  great 
safety.  Readers,  who  concern  themselves  with  Crashaw, 
concern  themselves  with  him  not  as  a  Divine,  but  as  a  Poet. 
See  Crashaw,  Edit.  1570,  p.  204.  Description  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  and  condition  of  life  (from  Barclay).  Pope*s 
mind  seems  to  have  caught  many  hints  from  this  when  be 
wrote  his  Eloisato  Abelard. 

A  hasty  portion  of  prescribed  sleep. 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  ana  weep. 

Crashaw. 

Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep. 
Obedient  slumbei's  that  can  wake  and  weep. 

Pope. 

No  roofs  of  gold  o'er  riotous  tables  shining, 

Whole  days  and  suns  devoured  with  endless  dining ; 
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No  sails  of  Tyrian  silk  proicd  pavements  sweeping 


But  walks  and  unshorn  woods; — — 

Crasiuw. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father^s  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the Jloors^ 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven. 
But  such  plann  ro^s  as  piety  could  raise. 

Pope. 

In  these  lone  walks.  Pope. 

Crashaw,  oddly  describing  the  woods  that  surround  the 
Religious  House,  says, 

the  natural  locks 


Of  these  loose  groves,  rough  as  th*  unpolished  rocks— 

This  is  what  Pope  means  when  he  says, 

Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn, — 

The  most  tender  circiunstance  in  all  Pope's  Epistle,  is^ 
perhaps,  the  idea  beginning  at  the  347th  line. — 

If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  evidently  suggested  bjr  a  passage  in  the  Alexias,  ' 
the  complaint  of  the  forsaken  wife  of  St.  Alexis,  1st  Elegy, 

And  sure  where  lovers  make  their  watery  graves. 

The  weeping  mariner  will  augment  the  waves, 

For  who  so  hard,  but  passing  hy  that  way. 

Will  take  acquaintance  of  my  woes,  and  say. 

Here  'twas  the  Roman  Maid  found  a  hard  fate, 

While  through  the  world  she  sought  her  wand'ring  mate. 

Here  perish'd  she,  poor  heart !  Heavens  be  my  vows 

As  true  to  me  as  she  was  to  her  spouse. — 

Crashaw. 

IT  these  lines  are  deficient  in  elegance,  they  make  it  up 
ia  sentiment  and  simplicity: 

For  thee  I  talk  to  trees,  with  silent  grovea 
Expostulate  my  woes  and  much  wrong'd  loves, 
Y  3 


S2€  On  Pepis  Imiiation^  qf  cur  earfy  PhH. 

Hills  aivd  rdevUku  rocksy  or  if  there  be 
Things  that  in  hardness  more  allude  to  thee. 

Crashaw,  2  £leg}'« 

This  epithet  Pope  has  taken : 

Relentleu  walks^  whose  darksome  round  contains^  &c.  &c. 

How  sweet  the  mutual  yoke  of  man  and  wife, 
When  hoij  fires  maintain  love's  heavenly  life! 

Crashaw,  S  Elegy. 

Pope,  though  his  idea  is  different,  has  an  cxciaaation 
somewhat  similar — 

Oh  happy  state!  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law.— 

Crathaw  says  most  beautifully  of  Hope  what  Pope  has 
transferred  toFaith— 

Fair  Hope!  our  earlier  Heaven,  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity — 

Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky. 
And  Faith  our  early  immortality. 

Pope. 

Whether  Pope  was  a  reader  of  the  poetry  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  I  know  not;  In  bis  Eloisa  toAbelard  be  has  the 
following  phrase,  which  we  find  likewise  in  Fletcher: 


See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eye-balls  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breathy  and  catch  ^yjlyivig  souL 


Pope. 


And  by  his  side,  sucking  his  fleeting  breathy 
His  weeping  spouse,  £lisa. 

Fletcher. 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Lpanguerre, 

is  a  line  in  Pope^s  Epistles^  which  Dr.  Warton  has  noticed 
for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  word  sprawl:  it  is  used  with 
the  same  felicity  and  force  by  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  6  B.  XLII. 
where  he  describes  the  painted  roof  of  the  tower  of 
Mortimer-^ 

Where,  as  amoos  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl^ 
Some  at  the  sundry-coloured  birds  do  shoot. 
Some  swarming  up  to  pick  the  pur|..»j  fruit. 

We  find  a  passage  in  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  5  B.  XLHL  not 
unlike  lines  from  the  241  to  the  244  Epist  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
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See  likewise  a  passage  id  Young*s  Night  Thoughts,  1  Nighty 
begiDnidg  with, 

Tis  past  conjecture,  all  things  rise  in  proof — 

Drayton  has  the  word  touch,  in  the  same  sense  Pope  has 
used  it,  in  the  invocation  to  his  Muse — Polyoib. — 

Touch  my  invention  so  ¥ntb  thy  true  genuine  heat-^ 

Had  Pope  been  a  reader  of  Quarles,  which  possibly,  by 
the  bye  he  might  have  been,  notwithstanding  he  has  given 
him  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad,  he  would  have  taught  him  the 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse  much  better  than  Blackmore,  whom 
Dr«  Johnson  has  recommended  for  that  purpose;  there  is  an 
eaergjr  and  compression  in  some  of  Q^uarles  lines,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  as  to  versification 
—what  could  Dr.  Johnson  mean  bv  supposing  him  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  instruction  on  that  head? — There  is  a  moral 
and  philosophical  cast  in  sonse  passages  of  Qnurks  not  unlike 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  See  the  whole  of  the  Uth 
Meditation^  Job  MiKtftot : — 

Sriice  thou  art  dead  (Lord),  grant  thy  servant  roome 
Whbin  his  breast  to  build  thy  heart  a  toombe. 

These  lines  of  Quarles,  p.  75,  edit  1630,  contain  the  same 
idea  with  that  in  Gay's  kpit^^ph^  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  said : 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  go€)d  may  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  •*  here  lies  Gray.'* 

P0P5. 
The  thought  is  old ;  it  is  said  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  by  Spenser, 
In  worthy  hearts  sorrow  hath  made  thy  tomb. 

Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  this  line  of  Pope  is  equally  as 
destitute  of  common  sense  as  of  common  feeling. — See  Dr. 
J.  Warton,  likewise,  on  Pope,  vol.  L  p.  95.  who  calls  the  idea 
forced  andfar-fetcked-^or  which  I  see  no  tolerable  reason.^ 

1786,  April.  T— C— O, 

— ^ --^ '"■-'■• 

\*  We  caiAOt  h«lp  tubtcrH»iiig  tv  Dr.  WartoB*g  opiniott.     £1] 
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XCII.  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  13. 

V  IRGIL,  in  his  praises  and  commendations  of  a  country 
life,  hath  the  following  verse : 

Fuodit  humo  facilem  victum  justissinia  tellus. 

Georg.  2.  F.  460. 

The  peculiar  epithet  juztissima  is,  I  apprehend,  copied 
from  the  succeeding  fragment  of  Philemon  :*  though  it  hath 
escaped  the  observation  of  Macrobius  and  Ursinus,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  dirt  which  Bentley  and  Lc 
Clerc  amused  themselves  with  exchanging  in  their  publica- 
tions concerning  Menander  and  Philemon. 

AIKAtOTATON  xKi/bb'  ir»v  «»OpA;oroif  aty^f. 

*'  A  field  is  the  justest  possession  which  a  man  can  have,  for 
it  diligently  produces  those  things  which  nature  requires.'' 
As  the  above-mentioned  dramatic  writers  were  contem- 
poraries and  competitors  for  theatrical  fame,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  following  passage  of  Menander  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Philemon : 

Kirlor,  ^otpnip*  K^»Oa?  ^  tat  cnrttpu  riANT 
AIKAIOX  otirt^uxtt  ro^  00-0*'  »»  KecraQaXu, 

**  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  cultivated  a  more  religious  field 
that  mine;  for  it  beais  beautiful  flowers,  ivy,  and  laurel,  as 
if  to  adorn  the  altars  of  the  Gods ;  but  if  I  sow  it  with  barlev, 
thb  very  just  field  is  sure  to  return  me  exactly  as  much  as  I 
sowed.'* 

There  is  a  vein  of  elegant  irony  in  this  passage  which 
makes  us  much  regret,  that  we  have  not  the  works  of  this 
comic  writer  complete.  We  could  well  have  spared  all  the 
coarse  jests  of  Aristophanes,  which  degrade  the  Athenian 
audience  who  could  endure  them,  for  a  few  plays  written 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit  as  this  quotation.  It  is  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  that  Terence,  who  is  said  to  have  done 


[*  "  rni»9ii  Jt«»i3T«T9>,''  ocrurs  ia  Xcnophon's  Cyroped.     £.} 
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Jittle  more  than  translate  Menander,  should  have  neglected 
and  omitted  every  spark  of  bis  humour  and  pleasantry.  As 
it  is  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  genuine  wit  to  bear  trans- 
ferring from  one  language  to  another,  what  could  induce 
Scipio  and  Lxlius,  when  they  assisted  Terence,  to  patronize 
this  defect,  which  Julius  Csesar,  within  a  century  afterward^ 
in  his  well-known  .epigram,  laments  so  emphatically  ? 

Vis 

Comica 

Unum  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Terenti. 

Yours,  &c. 
17S6,  June.  T.  H.  W. 


XCIII.  Strictures  on  Dr.*Johnson'a  Criticism  on  Milton's  Latinitj* 
-Fragili  quarens  illidere  deniein 


Offendet  solido. 

HOR. 

MiLTON'S  supreme  pleasure.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  to  tax 
kis  adversary  (Salmasius),  so  renowned  for  criticism,  with 
vicious  Latin.  "  He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he 
has  used  persona^  which,  according  to  Milton,  signifies  only  a 
viaskj  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it 
as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch^ 
it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  one 
of  these  supposed  blunders  he  says,  Propino  te  grammatistis 
tuis  vapulandnrn.  From  vapulo^  wliich  has  a  passive  sense^ 
vapulandus  can  never  be  derived."     Lives  of  English  Poets* 

I  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Doctor's  criticism  is  to* 
tally  without  foundation. 

We  find  "  vapidando  et  somno  pereo"  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  act  of  Plautus's  Curculio.  In  the  second  scene  of 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Pwnulus^  we  have, 

Ut  enim  mihi  vapulandurn  est^  tute  corium  sufferas. 

And  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  (act  II.  sc.  2.)  we  read, 
Ego  vapulandoj  verberando  jUe,  usque  ambo  defessi  sumus. 

This  critic,  finding  the  word  gloriosissimus  in  a  pas- 
sage he  quoted   from  Milton's  Second  Defence  of   the 


SSO  Sttiefuresen  Dr.Ji^nsdvfs  Crifidsm<mMih&ffs£aimSy. 

People,  feHs  bs  io  a  note,  that  ^<  it  mvf  be  doobted  whecber 
giprwnssrmus  be  here  used  with  Milton's  boasted  pnritj. 
Resghrum  is  an  illusKrious  tbing^,  but  virglm&sus  is  com- 
Buonly  bi-aggAvt^  as  in  miks  ghrtoms.^ 

That  it  is  soinetinies  so  used  cannot  be  dewied ;  but,  if 
there  is  proper  authority  for  its  being  used  otherwise,  Mil- 
ton will  be  justAkd.  In  the  Pseutmuf  of  Plautm  (act  II 
sc.  3.)  the  Doctor  might  have  found. 

Atque  ego  nanc  me  gloi*iosum  feciam,  &c. 

And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  read,  ^'Tarquinium  Priscam  ad 
Romanum  imperium  occupandam  fortuna  in  urbem  nostram 
advexit;  altenum,  quodortum  Corintho;  fastidieodum^  quod 
inercatore  Damarato  genitum;  erubescendum,  quod  ettam 
exule.  Caeterum  tarn  prospero  conditionis  suae  eventu  io« 
dustriosum  pro  ignominioso,  pro  inviso  glcriosmn  reddidit 
Dilatavit  enim  imperii  fines,  cultum  tIeoniBi  novis  sacerdo- 
tiis  auxit,  numerum  senatus  amplificavit,  equestrem  ordinem 
nberiorem  reliquit :  quseque  laudam  ejus  consummatio  est, 
pneclaris  virtutibus  eflecit,  ne  haec  civitas  pc^nitentiam 
ageret,  quod  reeem  a  finitimis  potius  mutuasset,  quam  de 
suis  legisset."  (Lib.  III.  cap.  iv.  ii.)  ^^  Quod  si  eum  dii  im- 
mortales  victoriis  suis  perfrui  passi  essent,  sospes^A7m«br 
patrhe  moenia  nonintrasset.*'  (Lib.  III.  cap.  ii.  5.)*'  Conspicu« 
felititaffs  Arpinam  unicum;  sive  literarrrm  ghriesissimum 
eontemptorem,  sive  abundantissinium  fontem  intueri  velis.*' 
(Lib.  II.  cap.  ii.  3.) 

In  the  fragments  of  Petronius  found  at  Traw  m  Dalmatia, 
fbe  word  is  twice  used,  as  it  seems,  in  a  good  sense.  •*  Ores, 
<)uia  lana  ills  nos  ^/onoms  fitciunt.**  (Ed!  Bosch.  Aaistelod. 
If77,  p.  109.)  "  Ut  totus  mihi  populus  bene  imprecetor, 
egogtof'mus  Tolo  efferri,*'  p.  156.  Tne  philosophic  Boetfaitis 
gfves  us  a  passage  that  is  directly  in  point.  *^  Sed  cam  pinres 
gentes  e^e  necesse  sit,  ad  quas  unius  fama  hominis  neqneat 
pervenire,  fit,  ut  quern  tu  a»timas  gloriostanj  nroxima  parte 
terrarum  videatur  mglorius."  (De  Consol.  Philosopfa.  lib.  iiL 
pros.  6.)  And  ghrma,  gkriosum^  ghriosissima,  gloriosissmus. 


*  Not  aIway8--*foT  thoiisb  we  fiftd,  Fopuli  nostn  hoaoivt  4|Q«n4a A  Ibeniiit 
rari  ct  tenues,  ob  eatnque  causam  gloriosi ;  (Com.  Nepos,  in  vita  Mlltiad.  cap, 
vi.)  yet  in  th«  fame  author  are  bav«,  (ia  vita  Tiiiiol.  ^Ap,  W.)  NiUI  no^aaiii 
Be(|»c  iDsolcBS  uiequc  gloriosum  ex  ore  ejnt  exiit.  Aftd  in  Cicero  we  read.  On* 
est  igitur  causa  istarum  uiiguitianim  ?  Glorhsa  ostentatio  constituendi  sam- 
mum  bonum.  (Do  Fin,  lib.  iv.  2^5.)  Primuni  genat  qood  risum  vel  mcziine 
viovft,  noti  est  nostrum  morosum,  supcrstHiosum,  suspiciosnai,  glwiotumt 
•tttKum.    (Ocoratort,  lib.  it,  6S.} 


aad  ghrhdsdmey  ocenr  in  tbe  Codex^  lib.  i.  tit  1.  I 
cannot  but  tbiiifc  that  tbese  are  sufficient  authorities  for  Mii« 
ton's  use  of  it.  The  word,  as  we  have  seen,  was  vsed  in  a 
|[Ood  sense  in  the  tinoe  of  Tiberius,  if  not  of  Plautus ;  and 
it  did  not  oease  to  be  so  used  in  tbe  time  of  Justinian. 

It  seems  not  akogethcr  ioiperttnent  to  add,  tbat  Suetonius 
bas^  ^*  Nen  mktkxk^gknriosii^n^m  ciyilis  animi"  (in  vita  Claudii, 
sect.i. ) ;  andValerius  Maxiipus^  ^'  (r&riommmiittisspirituDfi^ 
(Kb.  viif,  c.  14.) ;  and  tbat  it  would  be  difficult,  as  I  apjMre* 
head,  to  gire  a  aoiid  reason  why  we  may  not  say,  vir  gbrie^ 
mif  as  weUas^&irioitaaaraius,  or^^ri^mur  spiritus  viri. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us,  that  Salmasius,  in  his  reply  to 
Uikon,  (which  was  pnbtished  by  his  son  tn  the  year  of  the 
IlestoraiiOD)  being  pr(4)aUy  most  in  pain  for  bis  Latinity, 
endeavours  id  tbe  \U^mam%  to  defend  his  use  of  tbe  word 
fersona :  ^  Bol  if  i  femember  rigbt,'*  says  the  Doctor,  ^*  he 
misses  a  better  aatbornj^  than  vay  tbat  be  has  founds  that  of 
iavenal  in  bis  fMrtb  satire : 

— Quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  fcedior  omni 
Crimine  persona  est  V* 

But  the  old  scholiast  has,  "  Non  ho7nased persona  ;"and  ho 
would  not,  i  think,  be  muicb  o«t  of  the  way,  wfao  should  as* 
lert,  that  the  word  persona^  in  this  place,  answers  to  our 
word  character.  **  Qui  de  personis  Horacianis  scripserunt^ 
aiunt  Msoium  scurrilitate  notissimum  Roms  fuisse."  (Vet. 
Schoi.  in  Hor.  lib.  i.  saU  3.)  But  the  satire  would,  I  think^ 
be  heightened,  if  we  consider  the  word  in  Juvenal  as  ex- 
pressive of  rank  and  dignity : 

Mil  fuerit  mt,  inquit,  cum  uroribus  unquam  alienis ; 
Verum  est  cum  mknis,  est  cum  meretdcibos^  undo 
Fama  malum  gravios,  quam  res  trahit    An  tibi  abund« 
Personam  satis  est,  non  iliud  quidquid  ubique 
Officit^  crviure^ 

Hon.  1.  Sat.  ii.  57. 

"  Persona  dignitaiis  est  nomen ;  sic  et  Cicero  dicit  esse  qui 
sentiantphiiosophiam  indignam  cssepersona,  Cornelius  Celsus 
pleiie  splendidam  dicit  persoTunn ;  modo  niatronam  dicit  jwrr- 
sonam;  prsesertim  vero  bonoratiorem."  (Baxter,  ad  locum.) 
Hence  undoubtedly  tbe  word  parson ;  which  is  now  (such  is 
die  mutability  of  language  \)  almost  a  tei'm  of  reproach. 

I  have  never  seen  Sulmasius*s  Reply,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  wlnt  authorities,  for  his  use  of  persona^  he  may 
baveqaotcd;  but,  upon  looking  into  Valerius  Maximus  on 
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this  occasion,  I  have  met  with  four  passages  which  an  inat- 
tentive reader  might  think  much  to  his  purpose;  which, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  come  up  to  the  point. 

*^  Suspects  mains  familiar  persona,'^  lib.  viii.  c.  I.  Here  the 

word  signifies  clmracicr. ^'Nequehaustumsuicumaliquo 

personarmn  discrimine  largum  malignumve  prsbet,  &c/'  lib. 
Kl  cap.  3,  adfai.  Here  it  means  rank  or  cmidition. — **  Ne  ego 
in  tuam  personam  et  accusatoris,  et  testis,  et  judicis  partes 
egisse  videar."  lib.  iv.  c.  1.     Here  also  it  seems  to  signify 

rank  or  condition "  Ac  ne  quid  in  persona  sua  novaretur," 

tbid.  And  here  it  may  very  properly  be  translated^  one  of  his 
rank  and  quality. 

Ains worth  Ims  given  two  instances  in  which  he  thought 
persona  was  used  lor  person;  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  either  of  diem  fully  answers  his  purpose.  "  Prospi- 
cias — ecqua  pacifica  persona  desideretur,  an  in  bellatore 
«Dt  omnia."  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  viii.  12.)  "  Heroics  persomt  Me- 
dea et  Atreus."  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  29.)  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  interpreted  character  in 
both  places. 

At  first  sight  one  is  struck  with  the  following^  passage  as 
an  unexceptionable  proof  of  this  word  in  Salmasius's  sense: 

Qui  illam  Persam,  atque  omnes  Persas,  atque  onuies  per^ 

sonas. 
Male  dii  omnes  perdant. 

.  Plauti  Pers. 

And  yet  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  author  meant  no 
xnore  than  the  dramatis  persona. 

Seneca  will,  however,  furnish  us  with  a  passage  that  will 
undeniably  prove  that  Milton  was  mistaken  if  he  meant  to 
insinuate  that  persona  was  never  applied  as  we  apply  the 
y^OTiXperson*  "  In  mea x.?L\nei\ persona non  pro te dolet.'*  Consol. 
ad  Helviam,  c.  xvii. 

It  is  clear  that  Milton  has  not  said  that  persona  signiBei 
only  Si  mask.  His  words  are,  "Quidenim,  quaeso,  estparri- 
cidium  in  persona  regis  admittere,  quid  in  persona  re^is? 
qua?  unquani  Latinitas  sic  locuta  est  ?  nisi  aliquem  nobis  ^rte 
Pseudophilippum  narras,  qui  personam  regis  indutus  nescio 
quid  parricidii  apud  Anglos  patraverit ;  quod  verbum  verios 
opinione  tua  ex  ore  tibi  excidisse  puto.  Tyrannus  enim 
quasi  histrionalis  quidum  rex,  larva  tantum  et  persona  regis, 
non  verus  rex  est."  (Praef.)  Inperso}ia  regis  does  not  ne- 
cessarily signify  in  the  king's  person.  Salmasius  might  have 
defended  himself  by  saying,  he  only  meant  in  one  of  royal 
rank.    And  Milton. may  possibly  have  intepded  no  more  than 
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to  express  his  doubts  whether  parricidium  admitteie  in  p.  t. 
was  good  Latin  for  to  cormnit  a  parricide  on  one  of  royal  rank^ 
"  Ne  quid  turpe  inse  admittere,''  is  the  language  of  Terence; 
but,  "  Ne  quid  turpe  in  alio  admittere/'  if  such  a  passage 
could  be  found,  would,  I  suppose,  be  generally  understood 
to  signify  conniving  at  a  crime,  not  committing  it,  or  indeed 
suflPering  under  it. 


Poenas  reponit  Nemesis. 


1786,  J%dy. 
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XCIV.  On  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  Articles  a  and  ak. 


Mr.  Urban, 


March  1. 


As  your  Miscellany  will  probably  survive  as  long  as  th« 
English  language  itself  shall  exist,  you  will  not,  I  presume, 
receive  with  indifference  any  communication  which  may 
conduce  to  its  propriety,  or  tend  to  its  improvement. 

There  is  an  inconsistency,  frequently  practised  by  our 
best  writers,  which  deforms  our  language,  and  greatly 
embarrasses  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  it ;  and  this  is— 
the  promiscuous  use  of  the  particles  a  and  an,  before  words 
which  begin  with  the  letter  L  The  confusion  arising  from 
this  inaccuracy  is  the  greater,  because  it  is  not  occasioned 
solely  by  different  authors  varying  from  each  other,  but  by 
the  same  author  not  unfrequently  differing  from  himself  in 
this  matter. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  a  list  of  examples  in  proof  of 
what  I  have  just  advanced  :  and  will  request  your  permission 
to  subjoin  to  that  list  some  remarks  and  reflections  upon  the 
subject  at  large. 


Estimation  of  a  hair 
Breadth  of  a  hair 
Judgeg  to  a  hair 


However  strict  a  hand 
In  n  hand  bcuombcd 
Off  hand- be II 
Ai  a  handmaid 
^Ihand'g.  breadth 
^u  a  hand-breadth 
^  handful  of  oata 


HAIR. 

Shakes.         At  an  hair-breadth. 
Swift.  Breadth  of  an  hair 

Drydeot       Esau  an  hairy  man 

HAND. 

Locke.  To  hare  an  hand  in 

Young.  Not  an  hand  touch  it 

Bacon.  Never  was  an  hand 

Bacon.  Abo  tt  an  handful 

iobni>on.  Of  an  band-breadth 
B.T.  King!  Was  an  hand-breadth 

Addlaon.  With  an  handful 


Bib.  Tr.  Judges. 

Swift. 

Bib.  Tr.  Gen. 


South. 

Bib.  Tr.  Ezod. 

Bacon. 

Bacon. 

Bib.  Tr.  £xod. 

Bit>.  Tr.  Kings. 

Robertson. 


M4      OnAtprmmsamtsfue^thtJbrtidiiAunijm. 


^haiidfnlof  jnta 
Upon  a  hand  gallop 
As  good  a  band 

C\99toiau 

Bryden. 

Swilt. 

AmhmAUUmm^ 
An.  hand  was  sent 
Porm  of  an  hand 

Bib.  Tr.  Ezck. 
Bib.T^.EsA 

HSRO,  au. 

PloceediahMO 

Way  of  a  hem 
A  hero  in  learning 
A  heroine 
Pronounced  by  a  hero 

l«ift. 

Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Hawkesw. 

•ktfbmhtea 
Suitable  W  «n  Wr* 
Character  of  on  hero 
To  an  hero 
Choice  of  an  berow 

JobOMR. 

JohnooK 
Yonng. 

HIGH,  fcc 

Tobe«htgb-«ier 
A  high-red  tincture 
A  high-priest 
Upon  a  heighth 
In  «  high  rank 

Swift. 

Boyle. 

Johnson. 

Swift. 

lUibertson. 

To  an  highwayman 
An  high  hand 
Am  higb>priest 
To  an  height 
Such  an  higfi  price 

Swift. 

Baoon. 

Johnson. 

Young. 

HISTORY,  Ice 

Writing  a  history 
In  such  a  history 
A  historian 

BeatUe. 
Beattie. 
Travis. 

An  historian 
An  historian 
An  historian 

Swift. 

Johnson. 

Gibbon. 

HOLY. 

Know  0  hoYy  man 
A  holy-day  lund 

Shakes. 
Dryden. 

Is  an  holy  man 
Ofaaholy-day 

Bib.T.lGtt|?s. 
Xlb.T.Celoas. 

HOUSE. 

Place  in  a  bovat 
Two  of  o  house 
If  it  were  a  house 

Ifobottso  be  divided 

Johnson. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 

Jt^bnsott. 

ILT.MaiiL 

Pnraitnne  of  «n  hofldio 

Was  not  an  house 
BuHd  me  en  house 

We  hMm  m  boose 

JofaHon. 
Bib.  T.  £xod. 
Bib.  T.  Sam. 
Addiaon. 
Bib.  T^.  Cor. 

HUNDRED. 

A  hundred  leagues 
▲hove  a  hundred  yards 
A  hundred  examples 
A  hundred  times 
A  hundred  friends 
Peruse  a  hundred 
In  a  hundred  places 
A  hundred  times 
A  hundred  noisy  curs 

Robertson. 

Addison. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Popft. 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 

An  hundred  manors 
Consisting  of  on  bund. 
Prom  on  hundred 
An  bupd««d  ibiuge* 

Above  an  hundred 
That  an  bund,  mortak 
An  hundred  tricks 
An  bund,  tradesmen 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Swift 

Swift 

Swift. 

Swift. 

This  list  of  examples  might  be  extended  to  an  eitormous 
length.  Many  of  them  are  contradictions  of  the  same  author 
to  himself.  Those  which  I  will  venture  to  subjoin,  shall  be 
wholly  such. 

Dr.  SWIFT. 


Two  feet  and  a  half 
Only  a  heap 
To  want  a  heart 
like  a  human  cosntuM 


Sixteen  feet  and  an  half 
Into  an  heap 
An  hearty  fli 
Itesembtins^an  homna  creaftnrc. 


Om  iUprmni$ctvm  me  qfiAe  ArUcUsAoml  am*      S3i 

JOJBGKSON. 

ftrMB  « iMslfc  •r  hedge-lion  mma  Like  tlions  in  a*  licdg« 

itf  bVfAeAa  hoUi  63  galWns  QiuJiiiet  of  an  ho^ 

T9  catch  with  a  hook  To  fasten  with  an  hook 

Covered  with  a  husk  Bearing  an  hiuk. 

POFE. 

Ride  on  a  hors«  Shoed  mi  horse 

il  honeUaii^h  Ifakediiif  «ahoflM. 

WATTS. 
The  Botiott  of  «  Jiiuaourist     ^«  hunoiuoas  conduct* 

YOUKO. 
A  Honer  catN  4hcm  Mray     Glviaff  ««  m  fiomer. 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  will  wish  to  see  the  qtiestion 
deterxained  as  to  the  comparative  propriety  of  the  two  pie* 
ceding  aad  opposite  colainns.  They  cannot  both  be  right : 
unless  it  be  nght  that  the  English  nation  should  use  a  cou* 
fiised  and  incongruous  jargon,  rather  tl>an  a  regular  language 
defined  by  known  and  precise  rules. 

In  order  to  lead  to  this  determination,  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  the  letter  H  is  in  the  English,  as  in  other  languages, ''  a 
note  of  a^iration,  sounded  onl^  by  a  strong  emission  of  the 
breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech*** 
If  this  definition  be  just  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust  its 
conrectnesa),  it  seems  that  the  usage  of  the  particle  a  (and 
not«ii),  immediately  before  words  beginning  with  the  letter  h^ 
ought  universally  to  prevail  in  our  language.  I  will  beg 
leave  to  state  two  cases,  in  which  it  seems  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  observe  this  regulation,  viz.  (1st)  of  those  who 
are  to  r^ad  aloud  in  public,  and  (2d]y)  of  all  public  speakers 
whomsoever. 

For  first,  as  tohini  who  is  to  read  aloud  in  public,  in  order 
that  be  may  produce  this  strong  eviissum  of  the  breathy  it 
leems  aecesssipy  that  he  should  make  a  short  jjause  before 
he  pronounces  such  words  as  require  this  aspiration.  Now 
the  words  which  require  this  aspiration  are,  according  to 
the  defiaition  just  stated,  those  which  begin  with  the  letter 
k  But  if  the  experiment  shall  be  made,  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  much  more  di£Bcult  to  afford  this  strong  emission 
of  the  breath  in  reading  loud,  and  of  course  much  less  prac- 
ticable to  give  due  force  to  this  note  of  aspiration,  in  cases 
where  an  author  has  placed  the  particle  an  immediately  b&* 
fore  the  words  in  question,  than  it  would  be  were  the  other 
particle  a  made  the  prefix  to  them.    In  the  former  case,  the 
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reader  slides  on  the  succeeding  word  without  effort,  and 
without  impression.  In  the  latter,  he  finds  himself,  in  some 
degree,  compelled  to  pause  in  his  enunciation ;  and  the  very 
hiatusj  caused  by  the  utterance  of  the  particle,  assists  the 
succeeding  aspiration. 

If,  therefore,  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  letter  H 
be  such,  as  to  require  the  person  who  reads  aloud  to  aspirate 
the  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  and  to  ^^  sound  them  with 
a  strong  emission  of  the  breath,"  it  seems  requisite  that 
every  author  should  prefix  to  those  words  the  particle  a  only. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  particles  by  our  authors 
might  perhaps  be  tolerated,  were  their  works  never  to  be 
read*,  save  m  silence,  and  in  the  closet  But  he  alone  can 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  with  correctness,  who  may 
be  read  aloud  to  the  public  with  propriety. 

But  if  it  be  thus  reqiiisite  for  an  author  to  adopt  this  rule, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reader,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  speaker  to  confine  himself  to  it  for  the  sake  of  his 
hearer.  The  indiscriminate  use,  byAfm,  of  the  particles  in 
question,  immediately  before  such  words  as  begin  with  the 
letter  H,  will  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make 
that  momeatary  pause  in  speaking,  which  is  requisite  for 
this  "  note  of  aspiration."  Habituated  to  slide  onwards,  in 
speaking,  without  aspiration,  in  the  words  an  avy,  an  arty 
an  edgej  an  arvi,  &c.  he  will  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  he 
shall  use  the  same  prefix,  of  making  no  distinction  in  his 
enunciation  between  those  and  such  other  phrases  as  a  hairy, 
a  hart,  a  hedge,  a  harfji,  &c.  which  requires  a  marked  dis- 
crimination from  the  others.  In  which  case  his  hearers  will 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  scope  of  that  part  of  his 
argument,  but  by  retaining  in  their  memory  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  which  those  phrases  stood,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  context  of  his  speech,  as  he  proceeds  to  unravel  it.  But 
this  is  a  drudgery  to  which  few  hearers  will  submit  for  any 
length  of  titAe.  Rather  than  bear  a  frequent  imposition  of 
this  task,  they  will  suffer  their  thoughts  to  expatiate  some 
other  way,  and  will  lose  the  speaker,  and  his  subject,  in 
equal  inattention. 

None  of  the  authors,  from  whom  I  have  selected  thr 
foregoing  examples,  are  clear  from  tins  error,  one  alone 
excepted.      It  was  indeed,    the   perujial  of   this  treatise, 


*  Where  this  sapposilion  possible  in  fact  (which  it  is  not)  yet  the  confusion* 
thf  want  of  uniformity,  the  inconsistency,  and  tlic  embarrassment,  of  forfijfB- 
^i-h,  arising  from  this  pr\>mtscuous  use,  would  still  remain. 
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wbtcfaled  me  to  bestow  some  thought  on  the  subject  And 
it  seems  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  com- 
plete reformation  of  this  abuse,  (as  it  appears  to  be),  save  in 
a  very  few  words.  A  honesty  a  habitmi^  and  a  honovr,  will* 
sound  a  little  uncouthly  for  some  time.  But  pilactice  and 
perseverance  (which  have  surmounted  much  greater  difii* 
culties  than  these)  will  at  length  reconcile  these  sounds  t» 
the  most  fastidious  ear.  And  the  credit  of  the  speaker,  the 
ease  of  the  hearer,  -and  the  accommodatiou  of  the  learner-, 
of  our  language,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  the  uniformity^ 
the  beauty,  of  the  language  itself,  seems  to  demand  the 
effort  to  be  made  without  deiay,  and  to  be  pursued  with  uof^ 
ceasing  resolution* 
1787,  March.  KwrrER. 

Mr*  Urban^  June  9. 

My  old  friend  and  constant  companion. Kuster  has  for  once 
stolen  the  march  upon  me.  I  knew  not  a  syllable  of  his  in* 
tcntions,  or  should  have  made  him  contract  his  disquisitiod 
upon  a  and  an^  to  make  room  for  less  arid  strictures.  The 
rogue  knew  very  well  that  a  is  usecf  before  substantives  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant ;  a^^  k  droll,  a  slyboots^  n  circum" 
locutionist;  and  that  a?)  is  applied  before  such  substantives 
as  begin  With  a  vowel,  as  an  idler  j  an  AristarchuSj  an  oddity; 
or  wi&  the  unasperated  A,  as  an  heir,  an  hour ;  and  sdso  be- 
fore adjectives  so  circumstanced  ;  as  a  clever  fellow,  an  in^ 
geniotis  critic;  a  hearty  friend;  diiTionest  soul ;  &c.  &c.  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  aiin,  but  for  shooting  at  so  many 
errors,  where  few  would  have  done,  from  writers  lika 
Shakespeare,  Johnson,  &c.  &c«  He  well  knew  that  such 
men  dash  out  their  ideas  currente  calamq  ;  and  if  they  ever 
display-a  fclip  of  the  pen,  w«  can  only  f6--ed4o  Ovid*d  mate^ 
riem  superaiat  opus :  for  itien,  like  th»&e, 

From  vulgar  boonds  wifth  wild  dis|order  start. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beypnd  Uie  reach  .of  art.    .. 

The  fault,  therefore,  lay  with  Pick-Better  the  coitopositot ;' 
and  DO  inference  is  to  b^  drawn  against  bur  language,  oi 
those  who  have  visibly  thought  in  it,  from  such  trivial  inac- 
curacies as  the  superintendents  ofihe  press  should  hAve  at- 
tended to.  Sua  res  agitnr ;  and  they  are  to  look  to  accuracy 
after  a  good  copy  is  furnisjied  them  for  publication.     Sir,  I 

*  One  ttzpression,  '  waiiour,'  seettt  to  b«  cotitlud  to  a  perpetugl  •tc4^ti»n. 
VOL.  IL  Z 
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declare  that,  in  the  rabidity  of  writing,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  or  I,  or  any  other  man  of  genius,  was  to  overlook  the 
orthography  of  tiis  own  name.  Shakspear,  Shakspur,  Shak-^ 
iipere,  will  do  in  common  talk;  but,  for  Heaven's  sakef  let 
us  be  so  deceni  aa  to  give  our  immortal  bard  his  genuine 
came,  when  his  ideas  are  too  much  engaged  in  better  busi«> 
ihess  to  tell  us  that  his  name  is  Shaktsptare, 

Another  word  or  two  and  I  liave  done.  How  Mr.  Gibbon 
-^for  so  it  is— ^should  have  written  a  universal^  a  uuion^  &c. 
imd  iiovi'  Mr^  Wnisall  and  others  should  have  talked  about tf 
uniform^  a  unicorn^  augluface^  &Ci  is  j)ast  my  comprehension 
on  any  other  grounds,  than  that  they  were  writers  of  things^ 
and  forgot,  in  their  career,  the  mechanical  affair  of  letten 
whether  vowels  or  consonants. 

Joking  apart,  however,  these  little  things  are  not  to  be 
tieglcoted  \  and  a  Johnson,  who  was  to  castigate  others, 
should  have  been  peculiarly  correct  himself.  We  want  not 
a  standard  in  our  language,  but  some  one  to  efect  and  dis- 
play the  standard  ;  and  we  may  say  of  verbal  deductions,  as 
of  greater  matters,  that  he  xtfho  despises  small  thitigs  'may fall 
hylittle  and  little. 

.    My  compliments  to  brother  Kuster, 

From  yours^  ^ 

1787>  Ju?ie.  L*^Abbe. 


XCV.  Melancholy,  Despair,  and  Grieft  at  deioribedbjthePoeti. 

Mr.  Urban,  j^pril  6. 

The  passions  of  ihe  mind,  like  the  ^petites  of  the  bod^, 
are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  adapted  to  their  gratiti- 
cation.  Nor  is  this  natural  propensity  peculiar  to  passions 
of  the  more  cbearfui  kind,  as  Love,  Joy,  Hope ;  those  which 
are  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more  serious  cast,  are  equally 

Srompt  in  searching  out  means  of  self  indulgence.  We 
well  with  fondness  on  circumstances,  which  may  tend  to 
heighten  the  force  of  that  impression  by  which  we  are  im- 
mediately influenced.  Hence  in  a  state  of  Mklakcholt 
most  welcome  are. 

Folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes ; 
A  sigh,  that  piercing  mortincs ; 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground ; 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  j 
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Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  Passion  loves; 
Moon-light  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls. 

(See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valour.) 

The  more  distracted  and  forlorn  condition  which  brings  on 
Despair,  is  finely  drawn  by  Spenser,  in  the  passage  which 
allegorizes  that  passion.  Whoever  is  the  victim  of  mat  woe- 
ful and  irresistible  tyrant,  is  found. 


low  sitting  on  the  ground 


Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind; 
His  gnsly  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound 
Disordered  hang  about  nis  shoulders  round. 
And  hide  his  face,  &c. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  9. 35. 

Few,  however,  are  those  who  suffer  extremely  from  these^ 
violent  perturbations  of  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
who,  in  this  "  Vale  of  Tears,"  are  afflicted  with  Moderate 
Gr1£F.  This  passion  also  has  its  gratifications,  and  indulges 
its  feelines  by  modes  of  the  following  kind.  It  weeps  for 
the  lost  object  of  its  afiection — hence  says  MosCHUS^ 

And  Horace,  in  that  pathetic  eulogy  on  Qumnuus  Varub, 

'  Q,uis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  a\|t  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?  Praecipe  lugubrea 

Cantus,  Melpomene 

Multis  ille  bonis  fiebilis  pccidit. 

Hor.  B.  I.  Od.  24. 

It  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recollecting  scenes  at 
which  the  lost  person  lamented  was  present,,  and  employ* 
ments  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  us.  Hence  Miltqn^ 
passionately  and  poetically. 

Together  Both,  ere  the  high  \amu3  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eye*lids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  bom. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  west'ring  wheel. 

LyciBAS. 
z  2 
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The  contrast,  which  soon  after  follows,  is  wonderfully 
striking.  How  coUld  Dr^  Johnson  be  sfich  ati  ap«thist  as  to 
flight  this  first  Monody  in  our  language! — ^TiCKELL^  in  his 
rcrses  on  the  death  of  ADDfSON,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  iq 
his  truly  degiad  Monody^  have  not  forgotten  to  introduct 
ibe  effect  of  scenes  once  frequented,  and  employments  od«« 
pursued,  by  the  *^  dear  lost  companion.'* 

It  gratifies  MoDerxtk  Grief  to  shew,  speak  of,  admire^ 
tnd  prize  any  thing  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  de- 
ceased, whether  it  be  a  work  of  the  departed  person^s  own 
ingenuity,  or  a  garment,  or  other  relick,  wbich  the  lamented 
relation  or  friend  once  frequently  used*  There  is  no 
where  a  more  beautiful  or  pathetic  instance  of  this  than 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  C.  ix.  39. 

l||Ur«TMt  haat  tvMn  ^iT  av^M  etra  ii  Ao^mok*  A  poet  Or  painter,  who 
would  wish  to  interest  the  attention  and  gain  the  heart,  must 
he  careful  to  select,  and  place  in  proper  point  of  view,  the 
(tlTTLE  circuQostanccs  of  REAL  life. 

Among  all  the  aggravations  of  gfief,  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful  than  the  sight  of  things  worn  by  the  deceased.  It 
added  to  the  sorrow,  and  heightened  the  rage,  of  Electri, 
that  she  saw  JEgysthvs  wearing  the  very  garmeats.  of  Aga- 
memnon: 

EvMTa  «roHK  Vfti^  humi  ^  ay«f» 

Soplk  Elect 
On  the  latter  words  iim  schoUast  rwuHJtSg  ^^  V^^«  &mrOa%a^ 

It  is  wfili  imagined  by  Vir«^l^  to  make  Dido  dw^U  some 
few  momenta  on  tbe  ai^t  of  tjbe  Trojan  lobes^  which  had 
been  recemd  from  JEn^M : 

— «-~Ii.iACAS  vestes,  notumqtie  cubile 
Conspexit^  paulium  laehrymis  et  meait«t  nsKknOa. 

.ffjLlV, 

The  circttODistance  of  the  '^  Notuai  Cubile,^'  and  the  aflfect- 
ing  speech,  ^^  Dulces  E^uviae,^'  &c.  are  manifestly  imitations 
of  Euripides,  in  bis  AjL.C£STis,  and  of  Sophocles,  in  his 
Trachinia. 

The  belt,  which  Pai.las  had  once  worn,  was  no  sooner 
accidentally  observed  by  ^Eneas,  than  the  bumaai(>>  which 
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bsd  buguo  to  incline  the  Trojan  hero  to  compassion,  was 
converted  into  rage,  xaSxeA  witli  sorrow,  for  the  death  of 
that  brave  youth; 

Et  jam  jamqne  magis  cunctantem  flectere  sermo 
Cceperat;  Infeux  hmnero  cum  apparuit  alto 
Balteds,  et  NoTis  fulserunt  cingula  Bi/LUS 
Pallantis  Piieri ;  victum  quern  vulnei*e  Turnus 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  insigne  gerebat 
Hie,  oculis  postquam  Sjevi  monumenta  DoLORUi 
Exuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus,  et  ira 
Terribilis,  &c. 

«n.  XII. 

That  these  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mor# 
gloomy  passions  ffratify  themselves,  may  be  turned  to  som« 
end  more  useful  than  barren  speculation,  iet  it  be  considered, 
that  the  Dbity  has  abundantly  furnished  the  human  mind 
with  sourees  of  happiness.  If  Melancholy,  Despair,  and 
Grief,  can  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  self-indulgence,  and 
caa  delight  in  seeking  objects  congenial  with  their  immedi-* 
ate  feelmgs,  then  are  men,  who  apparently  to  spectators 
are  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress,  not  in  reality  sq 
miserable  as  inexperienced  judges  may  imagine.  God  of 
his  mercy  hath  provided  a  remedy  which  n^iy  alleviate  th9 
pangs  of  sorrow ;  he  hath  ordained  that  die  very  passion, 
which  *^  barrows  the  soul,*'  should  have  in  it  some  ingredi* 
ents  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  the  subject  which  that 
passion  affects^  It  is  thus  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  con- 
sult for  the  Good  of  Man;  amidst  clouds  and  darkness 
there  yet.shineth  a  light;  amidst  storms  and  tempests  there 
is  still  a  saving  plank;  amidst  affliction  and  woe  there  is 
even  a  *^  sad  luxury'*  in  giving  way  to  tears,  and  in  review* 
ing  again  axid  again  objects  which  tend  to  aggrAvate  our 
distress  of  mind. 

4787,  Jpril.  H.  I.  C. 


XCVI.  Strictures  on  the  us<  of  the  Inteijection  oh  I 
Mr.  Uhban, 

1  RECOLLECT  that  many  years  ago,  on  reading  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  criticisms  upon  Pope's  epitaphs,  this  assertion, 
^*  tijc  particle  O  !  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
i/vv^vs  Qffends,"  several  instances  suggested  themselves  t^ 

Z  3 
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DOC  which  prevented  my  acquiescence  in  the  justness  of  the 
remark.  I  have  since  seen  it,  however,  adopted  by  other 
writers  of  reputation;  and  enforced  by  general  observations 
on  the  bad  effects  of  exclamatory  sentences,  which  are  re- 
pliresented  as  the  poor  artificers  of  frigid  and  tasteless  rheto- 
ricians, inconsistent  with  true  chastity  of  style,  and  un- 
authorized by  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  But,  upon  ex- 
amining these  positions,  I  could  not  discover  any  other 
foundation  for  them,  than  that  bad  writers  most  commonly 
expose  themselves  by  an  injudicious  imitation  of  beauties; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  produce  extraordinary  eflbrts 
should  be  employed  sparingly,  and  only  upon  suitable 
occasions. 

The  interjection  O,  common  to  so  many  languages,  seems 
applicable  to  exactly  the  same  purposes  in  all.  It  is  a  sort 
of  intonation^  by  which  some  extraordinary  energy  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  is  expressed.  The  propriety  of  its  use, 
therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  correspondence  of  the 
subject  and  accompanying  words  with  the  anection  thus  de- 
noted; and  may  be  compared  with  the  connection  of  sound 
and  sense  in  musical  compositions.  If  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vation of  its  ungraceful  effect  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
have  any  foundation,  it  is,  that  the  mind  not  being  yet  suf- 
ficiently prepared,,  it  cannot  at  once  strike  into  the  senti- 
ment of  which  this  interjection  is  the  mark  or  note.  And  this 
is  really  the  case,  where  the  immediately  subsequent  words 
are  not  clearly  expressive  of  the  occasion  which  is  to  excite 
the  emotion.  Thus,  in  the  particular  passage  which  leads 
him  to  the  remark. 

O  born  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approved! 
O  soft  humanity  in  age  belov*d ! 

These  clauses  are  not  at  all  indicatory  of  the  sorrowfbl 
event  to  which  the  exclamation  is  directed.  The  first  of 
them,  especially,  has  no  obvious  connection  whatever  with 
pathetic  emotion.  But  where  the  proper  cause  of  the  men- 
tal affection  immediately  appears,  the  whole  readily  coalesces 
into  one  effect,  and  the  mind,  without  difficulty,  follows 
the  impression  first  raised. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  ^^  that  exclamation  seldom  succeedsin 
our  language.*'  Yet  its  use  is  just  the  same  in  ours  as  in  any 
other:  we  employ  it  abundantly  in  common  conversation; 
and  it  is  to  us,  as  to  other  people,  the  natural  vent  of  strong 
emotion.  ^  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  feelings  may  be  more  cold 
and  slugjgish  than  those  of  the  southern  nations;  or  a  stem 
philosophy  may  have  made  us  m^yielding  to  attempts  to 
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more  us;  so  that  we  do  not  readily  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  writer  who  would  excite  our  aympathy.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  the  critic  in  question,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  some  of  his  observations  on  the  English  poets ;  but  men 
so  constituted  should  reflec|,  that  their  incapacity  offoiiow- 
ing  the  ardent  expressions  of  a  feeling  mind  only  renders 
them  unfit  judges  of  such  expressions,  and  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  faulty  or  improper. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  by  a  few  examples,  selected  from 
an  infinite  number  which  may  easily  be  round,  first,  to  show 
how  familiarl}",  and  with  what  happiness,  this  mode  of  speech 
was  used  by  the  best  Latin  writers;  and,  then,  to  establish 
an  appeal  to  the  reader's  taste,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment 
of  its  disagreeable  effect  in  English. 

The  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators,  in  one  of  his  finest 
efforts,  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Miio,  thus  redoubles 
his  exclamations : 

Ofrustra,  inquit,  suscepti  mei  labores!  o  spes  fallaces! 
0  cogitationes  inanes  mea;  1— O  me  miserum,  o  infclicem! 
—  O  terram  illam  beatam,  quae  hunc  virura  exceperit! 

And,  even  in  his  cooler  philosophical  works,  we  have 
such  sentences  as  these ; 

O  vitee  philosophia  dux !  O  virtntis  indagatrix,  expuU 
trix(}ue  vitiorum  1  O  pracclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum 
animorum  concilium  ctjetuipque  proficisc^r! 

The  philosophical  poet,  J^ucretlus,  breaks  out,  near  the 
bfigimiing  pf  pne  of  his  books,  in  the  following  manper^ 

O  miseras  hominum  mente9,  o  pectora  caeca ! 

And  Ovid  thus  nobly  introduces  a  long  passage  of  united 
poetry  and  philosophy : 

O  genus  attpnitum  gelidse  formidine  mortis! 

Virgil  begins  bis  beautiful  praises  of  a  country  lifq  with 

O  fortunatos  nfmiufxi^  sua  si  bona  norint| 
Agricolas! 

which  Thomson  iiqitates  (as  f|sir  as  I  pan  see,  without  any  bad 
effect)  by  .      ^  ^ 

O  knew  be  but  his  happinejs ;  of  mei) 
T^fe  happiest  he  1 
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Indeed,  were  all  the  preceding  pftssages  translated,  T 
cannot  discover  why  the  obnoxious  interjection  might  not  be 
retained  with  advantage,  at  teast  in  the  greater  part. 

To  eome  to  our  own  authorities,  I  shall  begin  with  some 
drawix  from  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  stile 
ef  which  will  scarcely>  I  suppc^e,  be  charged  with  aflfecta* 
tion.  Who  would  alter  any  of  the  following  exclamatory 
strains  of  devotional  ardor? 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good! — O  sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  song! — O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me! 
— O  fear  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints! — O  how  I  love  thy  law! 
— O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God ! 

The  languagje  of  the  drama,  from  its  impassioned  subjects, 
abounds  with  similar  expressions.  It  will  be  sujBicient,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  effect,  to  read  these  lines  from 
Hamlet: 

Oh  what  a  rogue  apd  peasant  slave  am  I! 
Oh  what  a  noble  mincf  is  here  o'erthrown! 
Oh  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ! 
Oh  wretched  state !  oh  bosom,  black  as  death ! 
Ob  Hmed  soul ! 

Milton,  whose  stile  and  manner  were  rigorously  formed 
on  the  ancient  models^  very  often  prefixes  the  i&tetjection 
to  his  speec^ies : 

O  prince,  O  chief  of  man v  throned  powers! 
O  royrisKls  qf  immortal  spirits!  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th*  Almighty ! 
O  progeny  of  heaven,  empyreal  thrones  I 

And  he  begins  one  of  his  books  with 

O  for  that  warning  voice  ! 

Lastly,  the  author  who  has  given  occasion  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
censurej  in  the  most  eloquent  piece  of  poetry  perhaps 
extant,  his  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  has  multiplied  this 
form  of  exclamation,  in  such  lines  as,  I  think,  Johnsot 
himself  could  not  have  condemned  or  improved. 

Oh  name,  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear! 

Oh  happy  state!  where  souls  each  other  draw. 

O  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conacious  night! 

O  death,  all  eloquent! 

Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov'd! 


Xangela$idef  Atahor  of  Pierce  PttnomatCs  Visims,    MS 

If  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  are  convinced  by  these  quo- 
tations, that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  Was  rash  and  un- 
founded, it  may  usefully  admonish  them  not  to  admit  too 
hastily  a  sentiment,  nierely  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name;  and  not  to  condemn  particular  modes  of  ex- 
|>ressioii  because  they  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  prac- 
tice of  bad  writers 

17S7,  June.  J.  A*e'' 


XCVII.     Ungflaiide,  Author  of  Pierce  Pfcwman't  Visions. 
Mb.  Ur9an,  Nov.  12. 

Our  poet  Chaucer  lately  met  with  a  commentator  who 
hath  done  him  ample  justice;  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  I  allude  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ;  but  the  visions  of  Pierce 
JPl&wmim^  the  work  of  Langelande,  a  bard  of  the  same  early 
day,  have  hitherto  lain  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  in  de- 
.  plorable  confusion.  If  Mr.  Warton  bad  not  taken  notice  of 
him  in  the  highly  valuable  History  of  English  Poetry,  and 
in  the  Observations  on  Spenser^  even  his  name  would  have 
remained  still  unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers. — 
Though  Langelande  will  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with 
Ghaucer  for  wit,  pleasantry,  or  discrimination  of  character, 
yet  the  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  our  language  will  find  in 
iiiQ]  a  greater  fund  of  materials  to  elucidate  the  progress  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  Chaucer  is  accused  of  vitiating 
with  discordant  Galiici&ms.  The  diction  and  versification, 
indeed,  of  these  two  poets,  am  as  widely  distant  as  those  of 
Milton  and  hi^  contemporary  Waller.  This  consideration 
should  teach  the  critic  how  little  dependance  is  to  be  placed 
(>u  style  and  manner  in  fixing  the  a^ra  of  an  ^uncertain 
composition. 

Mean  as  the  structure  of  the  verse  in  these  Visions  must 
appear  to  modern  eyes^  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Lange- 
lande was  the  Enmus  of  Milton.  What  this  Anglo-Saxon 
Eoet  attempted  by  uncouth  alliteration  only,  the  immortal 
ard  perfected  by  elevated  expression  and  metrical  cadence. 
But  our  language  was  much  longer  ripening  than  the  Roman. 
Little  more  than  a  century  passed  between  Ennius  and  Vir- 

Sil,  whereas   Langelande  preceded  Milton,  and   Chaucer 
ourisJied  before  Dryden,  fall  three  centuries. 
This  now-forgotten  satirtt  was  fornierly  so  much  admired, 
that  it  went  through  three  editions  in  one  year.     So  favour*^ 
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Able  a  reception  at  snch  an  early  period  of  printing  in  our 
country  as  1550)  was  probably  owing  to  its  falling  in  with 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  the  reign  of  young  Ed- 
wardy  and  in  some  sort  justifying  thfe  Reformation,  by  ex* 
posing  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

This  poem,  in  common  with  other  publications  of  those 
days,  hath  suffered  greatly  both  from  licentious  and  negli^ 
gent  transcribers,  and  from  careless  and  unskilful  printers. 
To  instance  no  farther  than  the  passage  cited  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  work.    Que  of  the  editions  in  1550  reads. 

It  18  not  long  passed 
TTier  was  a"  careful  conTI),  whe  no  cart  came  to  town 
With  bread  from  Stratford,  tho  gan  beggers  wepe 

And  workeme  were  agast  a  litle,  this  wol  be  thought  looge. 
In  date  of  our  bryght,  in  a  drye  Apriell 
A  thousand  and  thre  hundred,  twyse  twentye  and  ten 
!My  wafers  ther  wer  geise  wHa  Chichester  was  Main 

Imprinted  ^R.  Cowley,  Passus  dcmnus  tercuts. 
Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London^  informs  us,  that  bread 
was  regularly  brought  to  the  city  for  sale  from  ^'  Stratford 
the  Bow,'*  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Many  years  ago  I  bad  corrected  brygfu  to  dright,  Saxon  for 
lord,  and  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Warton  adopts  that 
emendation  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lye.  However,  bryita 
also  means  ion/ according  to  Lye's  Dictionary,  if  the  word 
be  not  a  literal  error  in  the  authorities.  For  when  we  con? 
sider  in  what  low  estimation  the  Saxons  held  the  Britons^  it 
is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would  use  bryita^  a 
Briton,  as  a  term  of  honour  likewise!  Geisen  is  probably 
misprinted  for  .^^jT^fw,  given^  Wafers  s\pi\fy  cakes,  bread, — 
It  appear^  by  Stow's  list  of  mayors,  that  Chichester  did  not 
serve  that  oitice  more  than  once,  and  that  was  during  part  of 
the  years  1369  and  1370;  soon  after  which  time,  by  the  ex- 
)}ression  ^^  it  is  not  long  passed,'  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  was 
composed.  So  that  ^^  iwyse  twentye  and  ten"  should  either 
be  "  thrice  twentye  and  ten,*'  or,  as  Stow  gives  it  in  the 
succeeding  quotation,  "  twice  thirtjf  and  len.^'  *^  In  the 
44th  of  Edward  the  third,  John  Chichester  being  Maior  of 
London,  I  read  in  the  Visions  oi  Pierce  Phmman,  a  bpok  so 
called,  as  followeth :  Ther  was  a  carefull  commune,  when 
no  cart  came  to  tomne  with  basket  bread/ram  Stratford :  tio  gan 
beggers  7(>eepe,  and  tcorkemen  wei^e  agasst  a  little,  this  wUl  bee 
thought  long  in  the  date  of  our  pirte,  in  a  dryAverell  a  thou- 
sand  and  three  hundred,  twice  thirty  ofid  ten.^^  p.  169. 

Ii  is  evident  from  the.above^  that  Stov^  had  ^  copy  of  tbii 
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work  written  without  the  distinction  of  verses,  as  was  often 
the  practice  formerly,  and  that,  like  Moliere*s  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  who  talked  prose  and  did  not  know  it,  the 
honest  antiquarian  was  not  aware  that  be  was  transcribing 
poetry;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  even  the  meanest  attempt 
at  monumental  metre  stands  throughout  his  compilation  in 
regular  lines.  Y'he  reading  of  commune  (debatej  explains 
comnunu  in  my  edition.  '^  Thi$  will  be  thought  long*'*  is  un« 
intelligible  in  both  extracts.  Dirte  for  dright  or  bryght  could 
convey  no  idea.  In  such  labyrinths  of  error  bath  this  book 
been  in  many  places  involvea  for  ages ;  and  through  such 
entangled  passages,  and  depraved  and  distorted  texts,  were 
our  ancestors  frequently  obliged  to  search  for  a  meaning. 

Is  there  then  no  Tyrwhitt  left  to  rescue  the  father  of 
English  blank  verse  from  his  present  wretched  plight,  and 
place  him  b^  the  siUe  of  Chaucer^  the  father  of  our  rhyme? 

1787,  JVw.  T.  H.W. 


XCVUI.  Remarks  on  Dryden's  Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew. 

^MONG  the  various  extraordinary  judgments  contained 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  may  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  to  vitiated  and  de- 
fective feelings  respecting  poetical  beauty,  none  has  struck 
me  more  than  the  superlative  praise  he  bestows  on  a  compo- 
sition of  Dryden^s,  which  was  scarcely  known  by  the  great- 
est admirers  of  that  poet  till  he  brought  it  forward  to  notice. 
•*  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,**  says  this  emi- 
nent critic,  ^*  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  tliat  our  lan- 
guage ever  has  produced.'*  On  reading f|his  decisive  sen^ 
tence,  I  flew  with  impatience  to  a  poem,  of  which  I  had 
never  before  heard,  as  to  a  newly  discovered  treasure.  I 
perused  it  over  and  over  with  strong  partialities  in  its  favour; 
but  the  result  was  so  much  disappointment,  nay  disgust, 
that  I  should  not  satisfy  myself  without  sitting  down  and  en- 
tering on  a  particular  exposition  of .  those  defects  which 
caused  me  to  feel  so  diflerently  from  its  warm  encomiast. 

It  may  be  supposed,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  turn  of 
mind,  that  this  predilection  for  this  poem  was  partly  owing  to  its 
religious  cast;  yet  he  has  elsewhere  explicitly  declared  his 
opinion  of  the  inadequateness  of  poetry  to  give  due  dignity 
to  subjects,  in  their  own  nature  too  high  for  artificial  eleva- 
tian,  and  which  cannot  be  illustrated  by  any  thiog  so  great 
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as  tbemselv^s.    The  very  beginning  of  this  ode  might  Iwve 

served  bim  as  a  proof  of  this  truth ; 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  btest ! 

Who  does  not  feel  a  debasement,  approaching  to  the  In* 
dicrous,  in  this  allusion  to  a  gazette  list  of  promoiuons,  b^ 
which  the  reception  of  u  soul  into  the  celestial  manaioos  it 
imaged  ?  He  goes  on. 

Whose  palms,  new^plucVd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  ris^. 
Rich  with  iuimortal  green,  above  the  rest. 

It  is,  surety,  a  false  thought,  that  in  a  state  of  eternal  ttni 
increasing  felicity,  the  honours  of  a  newly-admitted  guest 
should  be  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  all.  the  former 
inmates. 

The  remainder  of  this  first  stanza,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson 
is  particularly  transported,-  has  that  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
meanness  in  conception,  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
efforts  of  this  poet.  After  having  supposed,  in  some  very 
lofty  and  meloaious  lines,  that  her  present  residence  is  either 
in  some  planet,  fixed  star,  or  other  more  exalted  region  of 
Heaven,  he  bids  her  for  a  time  cease  her  celestial  song— 
and  why?  to  hear  bim  sing.  A  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion ! 

The  next  stanza  touches  upon  the  metaphysical  question, 
whether  souls  are  derived  from  parents  to  children,  ex  tra^ 
ducBy  or  whether,  from  a  pre-existent  state,  they  have  suc-» 
cessively  passed  through  different  bodies  ?  If  the  latter  was 
the  case,  he  says,  hers 

— did  t^ugh  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore: 

a  eompIinseBt  much  too  hyperbolical  for  the  readier  to  acqni<* 
esce  in,  even  if  he  were  not  to  reflect  that  several  of  thes^ 
poets  were  eon  temporaries. 

In  the  third  stanza  he  supposes  that  all  heaven  kept  holi- 
day on  his  heroine's  birth ;  an  idea  which  gives  occasion  to 
a  most  extravagant,  and  almost  impious,  piece  of  hoipl>ast 

And  if  no  clust'ring  swarm  of  bees 

On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilPd  their  golden  dew, 

' Twas  that  such  vulgar  miracles 

iicayea  had  no  i^isup^  ^p  ren<^w.s 


For  all  lliy  UcMt  tntmHtf  of  We 

£olemai2'd  there  thy  bktb^  aiii4  kept  thy  holy^Akj  sfboTou 

Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  admire  such  passafi;es  as 
ihese  at  the  time  he  criticised  Donn^  and  CkMvley! 

A  ver^  just  and  feeling  censure  of  himself,  and  the  ptlieir 
poets  of  that  vicious  age,  for  petvertmg  their  sacred  art  td 
the  most  licentious  puiposes,  next  sacceeds,  to  which  no«> 
thing  can  be  objected,  but  the  oflteli5keiless  of  the  inrngea 
expressed  in  a  line  or  two. 

The  foHowing  stanea,  describing  the  poetfeal  and  mor^ 
character  of  the  lady,  is  not  oniy  unexceptionable,  but  con«- 
lains  lines  of  esquisite  beauty,  tboagh  rather  of  the  Ovidiaii 
th^n  jPindaric  strain: 

Fen  lore  (for  teve  softtettmes  luer  Mvse  exprett) 

Was  but  a  ktnbenc  dame  wiiieb  play'd  about  her  breaiit^ 

Liglit  as  the  vapoura  of  a  moraiag  dream ; 

80  oold  hersc4f,  whilst  she  such  warooth  express 

'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

The  sixth  stanza  relates  to  the  skill  in  painting  possesse4 
by  this  extraordinary  fair^ne.  The  poet  begins  by  consi^^ 
dering  what  he  calls  pa£n/t<r^  as  an  additional  orovince  ex-^ 
posed  to  her  inroads,  where  she  establishes  ^  £Aami<^  ofde-' 
pendencies ;  and  he  runs  this  fancy  (juite  out  of  breatli,  in 
Cowley*s  manner.  He  proceeds  to  give  views,  rather  pretty 
than  masterly,  of  her  various  produeuons  in  laodsoape-paint^ 
iog;  summing  up  the  whole  in  a  couplet  which  looks  like 
burlesque,  and  certainly  will  not  convey  a  high  idea  of  Dry- 
den's  taste  in  Mas  art,  ootwit^tandrng  be  translated  Fresnoy : 

• 
So  strange  a  concourse  ne*er  was  seen  before. 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creauou  bore. 

iVe  are  next  presented,  iu  soaie  spirited  lines,  with  pic- 
tares  of  the  kit^  and  queen,  as  painted  by  Mrs.  KHiigrew. 
X  simile  is  then  introduced,  which,  whether  perfectly  jus( 
or  not,  is  at  least  very  poetically  expressed  : 

Thus  notbiog  to  her  genius  was  denied, 
But,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown, 
8tall  wi^  a  greater  bls^e  she  shone, 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ev'ry  side. 

At  the  close,  he  resumes  the  idea  of  a  conqueror  in  a 
most  extravagant  hyperbole : 
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What  next  the  had  designM^ heaven  only  knows: 
To  snch  immoderate  gnmh  her  conquest  rose^ 
That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

In  the  succeeding  statiza,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  that 
what  he  had  before  been  ceiebratins  were  charms  of  the 
mind  only,  for  it  is  the  loss  of  so  much  beauty  that  he  now 
deplores,  with  some  ingenious  turns  relative  to  her  being 
ix>bbed  of  her  beauties  before  she  lost  her  life. 

The  sentiment  which  follows,  respecting  her  *^  warlike 
brother  on  thb^seas/'  is  natural  and  pathetic;  but  its  effect 
is  injured  by  the  artificial  idea  with  which  it  concludes,  of 
bis  recognizing  his  sister  in  a  new-kindled  star,  among  the 
Pleiades. 

The  finishing  stanza  presents  a  picture  of  the  last  Judg« 
ment;  a  scene.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  ^'  so  awfiil  in  itself, 
that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry."  That  it  may,  however^ 
easily  be  debased  by  poetry,  Dryden  has  taken  care  to  prove. 
These  are  some  lines  on  the  subject  in  this  paragon  of  odes: 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosophat, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate  ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky ; 

When  sinews  o*er  the  skeletons  are  spread,  &c« 

At  the  general  resurrection^  he  says,  the  poets  shall  rise 

first, 

For  they  are  coverM  \yith  the  lightest  ground. 

Was  it  from  tBis  Ode  that  Johnson  thought  himself  war- 
ranted to  speak  of  Dryden,  as  **  shewing  the  rectitude  of 
his  mind  by  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts?'* 

That  the  piece  possesses  great  variety  of  imagery,  a  splen- 
dor of  diction  and  brilliance  of  fancy  in  various  parts,  and 
elevation  in  some  others,  may  be  safely  acknowledged;  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  want  throughout  that  warmth  of 
pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  which  are  requisite 
to  the  perfection  of  lyric  compositions;  and  if,  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  add  the  deductions  for  so  many  false  and  ex- 
travagant thoughts,  inadequate  and  trivial  images,  we  may 
surely  be  authorized  to  assert,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  have  caused  the  critic's  unqualified  prefer* 
ence  oF  this  poem  to  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  our 
language. 
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It  may  be  obsenred  as  k  remarkable  instance  either  of  ca- 
price, or  of  singularity  in  judgment,  that,  while  Dr.  Johnson 
Is  so  extremely  partial  to  Dryden's  poetical  merit  in  pieces 
which  readers  in  general  pass  over  with  neglect,  he  has 
hardly  deigned  to  bestow  a  single  sentence  of  approbation  . 
on  his  Fables,  which  by  other  critics  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  richest  vein  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  all  bis  works,  tho 
Feast  2f  Alexander  alone  excepted. 

nslyNcv.  "^        J,  A. 

XCIX*       Uoion  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  indispensably 
required  m  Poetry. 

Mr.  URBiiN,  JVop.  6. 

It  is  asserted  by  AursTOTLB,  that  "  Poetry  is  the  produc-* 
tion  either  of  the  Man  of  Genius  or  the  Enthusiast,"  Zvfv^^ 
^  nomriKi}  frty  19  Mcenietf,  cap.  XV4I.  Winst  Ed.  Arist.  Poet. 
His  imitator,  Horace,  also  allows  the  distinguished  title  of 
Poet,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  him  only  "  ingenium  cui  sit^ 
cui  mens  divinior,*'  Sat  1.  4.  43 :  and  yet  the  same  author, 
in  another  passage,  affirms,  without  any  qualification  of  bis  • 
assertion,  that  **  scribendi  recte  SaPERE  est  et  principium. 
et  fons."  A.  P,  309.  Let  us  see  how  these  two  passages 
of  the  Roman  critic  may  be  reconciled,  and  shew  with 
what  propriety  good  sense  or  Judgment  may  be  called  the 
source  of  excellent  composition. 

The  offices  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
Imagination  either  to  collect  ideas  already  adopted,  or  to 
create  new  images;  but  the  work  of  Judgment  is  to  sepa- 
rate what  may  have  been  collected,  and  to  reject  many  con- 
cejrtions  of  a  productive  genius.  Yet,  with  this  diversity  in 
their  operations,  tbe^  are  both  necessary  to  the  True  Poet; 
«o  necessary,  that  without  Imagination  the  productions  of 
«ober  Judgment  would  he  tame  and  insipid;  without  Judg- 
nient,  the  works  of  Imagination  would  be  absurd  and  in- 
consistent: where  they  both  unite,  is  excellence;  where 
either  is  separated  from  the  other,  must  be  defect. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  best  poets,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  we  shall  find  that,  in  those  unfavourable 
inoments  when  Judgment  neglected  to  guide  Imagination, 
^ey  fell  into  gross  errors.  Particular  instances,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  may  be  adduced  from  the  allegorical  person- 
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ages  »nd  metaphorical  figures  of  the  poets.  Thougk  aHe* 
gories  and  metaphors  are  justly  styled  the  lights  of  compo^ 
sition^  yet,  without  extreme  circumspectioii  in  the  use  ef 
them,  writers  are  wont  to  confound  their  imaffinarjr  coooep^ 
.tions  with  real  circumstances,  and  to  iDtroduce  ideas  not 
congruous  to  each  other.  Even  Virgil  is  not  without  fault 
on  this  account,  as  the  following  lines  will  shew : 

Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latera  ardua  cemit 
Atlantis  dur^  ccelum  qui  vertice  fulcit ; 
Atlantis,  cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  puteatur  et  inibri ; 
Nix  humeros  infusa  tegit;  turn  flumina  mento 
Praecipitant  senis  ViRG.  ^n.  iv.  246. 

From  the  whole  of  this  passage  we  are  to  conceive  Atlas 
a  person ;  but  if  so,  how  can  rivers  flow  from  his  chin  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  his  taste,  who  should  form  a  moan- 
tain  statue  in  imitation  of  Farnese  Atlas,  and  cootrive  to 
make  real  water  run  out  of  its  chin  ?  Thus,  by  a  failure  of 
Judgment  in  one  circumstance,  a  descriptiooi  in  other  re* 
sjpects  noble,  loses  much  of  its  beauty. 

In  the  representation  which  Horace  gives  of  the  river 
Tiber,  B.  l.  Od.  ii.  we  see  the  same  coofusioo  of  uM^iaarf 
personage  and  literal  circumstance  : 

Iliae  dum  se  nimium  quefenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitcr  ripa,  Jove  non  probante, 
Uxorius  Amnis. 

Here,  in  the  same  passage,  TiBBR  is  introduced  as  an 
avenging  deity,  and  as  an  overflowing  river.  If  the  Tiber 
be  a  deity,  then  how  could  he  overflow?  but  if  a  river,  hovr 
could  he  console  Ilia  by  threatening  vengeance  on  the  mur^ 
derers  of  Julius  Cicsar  ?  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  plead  that 
Homer  has  taken  the  same  unwarrantable  liberty  io  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  Sca^iaNder  there  expostu- 
lates with  Achilles,  appearingayc^  uvxya^Qi^  and  yet  presendy 
we  find  him.  supplai)ting  th()  hero,  v«-<tida  /iftr»,  '^  by  flow- 
ing on  under  his  feet."  The  speaking  god  and  flowing  river 
arc  here  confounded  together;  and  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  in  this  alleQ;orical  fiction  ^'  Dormitat  Homerus." 

By  a  sijigle  word  has  Horace  debased  an  allegoiy-,  other- 
wise poetical  and  bold.  He  promises  himself  immortality, 
and,  under  the  figure  ut^a  swan^  says^  in  a  strain  very 
auiuiated^ 
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Jam  Daedaleo  ocyor  Icaro 
Visaiii  gementis  littora  Bosphorii 
Syrtesque  Gffitulas,  Canorus 
Ales,  Hyperboreosque  campos : 
Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni ;  me  peritus 
DisC£T  Iber,  Rhodanique  potor. 

Not  to  enlarge  on  the  frigidity  of  discet,  we  must  ol>- 
ser\'e  at  once  how  incongruous  it  is  with  what  precedes.  Jf 
the  poet  is  transformed  into  a  Canorus  Ales,  how  can  he 
apply  the  word  discet,  or  the  epithet  peritus,  to  the  Iberian  ? 
The  image  of  a  bird  being  once  adopted,  should  have  been 
pursued  throughout;  whereas,  after  beginning  with  the  flight 
of  a  bird,  the  poet  ends  with  the  reading  of  his  works. 

When  such  writers  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have 
not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  delineating  allego- 
rical figures,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  OviD  vicious  in 
the  same  particular.  "  Ovidius  lascivire  in  Metamorphosi 
solet" — "  nimium  amator  ingenii  sui,  laudandus  tamen  in 
partibus — prasstare  potuerit,  si  ingenio  suo  temperare,  quam 
indulgere,  inaluisset.''  Quinctil. — The  writings  of  OviD  shew 
evident  marks  of  luxuriant  imagiuatiot|,  but  no  signs  of  su- 
bact  judgment.  These  alone  abundantly  prove  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  Horatian  maxims  we  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile. A  true  poet  must  possess  not  only  genius  but 
iound  sense  also.  We  need  but  look  into  Ovid's  description 
of  Tellus,  Metam.  Book  H.  Fab.  I.  to  be  convinced  how 
little  capable  he  was  of  avoiding  incongruities.  The  allego« 
rical  figure  Tellus  is  introduced  as  complaining  to  Jupiter 
of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton : 


Tostos  en  aspice  crines, 


Inque  oculis  tantum,  tantum  super  ora  favillse. 

Here  is  a  person  with  hair  burnt,  and  face  covered  with 
burning  embers,  who  thus  proceeds, 

Hosne  mihi  fructus,  hunc  fertilitatis  honorem 
Officiique  refers  ? 

Thus  far  all  is  consistent ;  but  now  comes  the  literal  cir« 
cumstance : 

quod  ad  unci  vulnera-aratri 


Rastrorumqne  fero 
Here. is  the  coofusioo  of  a  complaining  goddess  and  the 
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earthy  sod  blended  together:  a  goddess  could  not  bear  tte 
**vulnera  aratri;*'  the  earthy  sod  could  not  have  "  tostos 
crines"  and  "  tantum  super  ora  favilla?,"  or  make  complaint 
to  Jupiter. 

It  is  well  obsei^  ed  by  Lord  Halifax  on  Dryden's  "  Hind 
and  Panther,"  that  in  carrying  on  this  allegory  "  it  should 
always  be  a  church,  or  always  a  cloven -footed  beast ;  for  we 
cannot  bear  his  shifting  the  scene  every  line.'*  It  was  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  church  as  feeding  oa 
lawns,  or  of  a  panther  as  reading  the  Bible.  The  images 
with  their  appropriated  attributes  should  ever  be  kept  dis- 
tinct; and  in  a  composition  of  considerable  length  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  Dryden  should  not  perceive  the  incongruity 
of  ideas  which  had  been  brought  together.  It  is  easy  to  be 
conceived,  that  where  a  poet  by  the  force  of  imagination 
is  hurriei  away  to  express  a  sublime  thought,  he  may  not 
immediately  discover  that  he  has  violated  simplicity,  which 
is  more  severe  than  to  bear  conceit  or  puerility ;  for  this 
reason, 

Omne  quotannis 


Terque  quaterque  opus  evolvendum,  verbaque  yersis 
.£temum  immutanda  coioribus;  omne  frequeoti 
Ssepe  revisendum  studio  per  singula  carmen. 

Vidae  A.  P.  iii.  494. 

The  lovers  of  Gray  (and  such  must  all  be  who  can  feel  the 
power  of  vigorous  and  animated  poetry)  have  regretted  his 
admission  of  the  real  and  Agurative  thought,  which  this 
stanza  contains : 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray's  Prog,  of  Poesy. 

The  former  part  of  this  stanza  is  highly  poetical,  being 
strongly  imagined  and  forcibly  expressed.  But  the  impu- 
ting of  Milton's  real  blindness  to  his  ecstatic  view  of  celes- 
tial objects  is  a  vicious  mixture  of  fiction  and  truth,  and  too 
much  like  an  Ovidian  conceit.  The  passage  cited  from  Ho- 
mer, by  Gray  himself,  is  no  vindication  of  this  unnatural 
sentiment:  tbe  Musfi  is  said  by  Homer  to  have  deprived 
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Demodocus  of  sight,  and  to  have  given  him  the  art  of  min- 
strelsy in  recompence : 

To»  <Ertp  lAw  KptXTftf-f,  ^ihi  ^  etya&09  ri,  xaxoy  ri) 

HOM.  Od.  viii.  63. 

In  this  there  is  no  antithesis,  because  no  opposition  be- 
tween seeing  and  singing. 

As  in  the  allegory,  so  in  the  metaphor  should  be  observed 
the  Horatian  precepts,  "  Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex,  dun- 
taxac  et  unum,"  and  '*  Servetur  ad  imum  qualis  ab  incepto 
processerit,  et  sibi  constef  The  idea,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  illustrate  a  subject,  should  be  uniformly 
pursued,  and  the  terms  applied  to  it  should  be  suitable. 
Yet  even  Milton  is  not  always  on  his  guard  in  appropriating 
his  language  to  the  first-conceived  image ;  for  instance,  in 
these  hnes : 


As  one  whose  drouth 


Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Par.  L.  vii.  66. 

The  application  of  eyes  to  drouth  is  improper.*  Sophocles 
indeed  has  yv^vi  T^^i.tr^^  and  fX^/A^/i  ^afeio-a  ^»fA.a^  in  his  GEd« 
Tvr.  196 — 481.  iEscHYLUS  also  has  xWor^iab^xa,  v.  103.  Sept. 
adv.  Theb.;  in  both  which  passages  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
applied  for  that  of  hearing.  But  as  both  these  senses  are  ex- 
ternal, the  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  so  violent; 
DROUTH  is  an  internal  sensation,  and  on  no  account  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  eye  the  passing  stream. 

Pope,  though  the  poet  of  Reason  more  than  of  Imagina- 
tion, with  all  his  cold  correctness,  falls  into  confusion  of 
metaphors.    Thus,  in  the  following  line. 

In  Folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy. 

Essay  on  Man,  ii.  288. 

"  Folly's  cup,"  taken  by  itself,  is  poetical;  "laughs  the 
bubble,"  in  allusion  to  the  common  expression  of  sparkling 
wine,  is  also  poetical.  But  what  means  "  the  bubble  Joy 
laughs  in  Folly's  cup?"  Joy  is  there  made  a  person  or  pas- 
sion, and  a  bubble  at  the  same  time. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  "  Essaj'  on 
Criticism."     The  Poet  speaks  to  Walsh  : 


[*  Does  BOt  the  Terb  eyes  refer  to  one  instea'4  of  drouth  9  £.] 

Aa  2 


'  S56  Bot;RN,  whence  probably  derived. 

The  Muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  prunM  her  tender  wiogr 

Ver.  735- 

The  PRUNING  of  a  wing  is  a  term  inapplicable,  and  intro* 
duces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

Poets  have  indeed  a  world,  sentiments,  and  language,  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  They  must  give  body  and  attributes 
to  beings  of  their  own  creation,  personifying  natural,  moral, 
intellectual  objects.  Thus  far  it  is  true,  that  "  Pictoribus 
atque  poetis Quidiibetaudendi  semper fuitasqua potestas.*' — 
But  good  sense  requires  that  this  power  of  Imagination, 
either  in  poetry  or  painting,  should  not  combine  «bsardi- 
ties  or  connect  incoherences.  Genius  and  Judgment 
should  never  be  separated ;  their  union  will  produce  sim* 
plicity  and  propriety  amidst  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
of  fancy :  their  separation  may  occasion,  if  not  the  extrava- 
gances of  an  Ariosto,  or  such  violations  of  the  costume  as 
are  notorious  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Tintoret;  yet 
€ruch  errors  as  will  not  bear  the  examination  of  sound  criti- 
cism. 

1787,  iVJw.  RO.  P. 


tl.  BouRN>  whence  probably  derived. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  2. 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  Bourn  is  generally  used,  not  for 
a  rivulet,  as  your  correspondent  supposes;  but  for  die 
ground  bordering  on  a  stream.  In  the  North  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  common  to  say, — "  Walk,  or  gang, 
down  the  bourn  or  burn."  As  one  instance  out  of  tnonj, 
take  this  expression  from  a  Scotch  song  : 

"  Gang  down  the  6ii/7i,  Davy  love, 
«  And  I  will  follow  thee." 

AH  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  end  in  bounty 
are  situated  near  water.  I  could  instance  many,  by  rivers  of 
different  names.  I  therefore  believe  bourn  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  bfj-eau-run^  i.  e.  by  the  water  course. — ^The  same 
may  be  said  of  places  ending  in  ern^  as  Tintem,  Maivem, 
Miutern,  &c.  which  may  also  be  derived  from  eau^run.-^ 
thMgej  in  our  old  writers,  is  the  toll  of  a  Water  passage; 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  eaa :  and  ewer  is  a 
water-vessel.  For  both  these  words  see  Chambers*s  Dicti- 
onary. Numberless  examples  may  be  cited,  in  which, 
by    contraction,    xapid   pronuj^ciatioo^    and    consequent 
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mis-spelling,  words  have  lost  their  original  meaning,  if  not 
all  meaning.  I  shall  specify  a  few:  **  Saimnodi^hUy  a  form  of 
salutation,  signifying  *  tell  me  how  you  do,*  rapidly  pro- 
nounced. Say  me  how  doest  thou^y  "  To  berrv^  to  thresh, 
i.  e.  to  beat  out  the  berry  or  grain  of  the  corn;  hence  berry- 
ing'Steadj  the  threshing-floorf:"  now  contracted  to  bai^n. 
Barton,  I  derive  from  birthing^  the  place  near  a  house 
where  the  young  are  brought  forth  of  cows,  hogs,  fowls, 
&c. — ^The  meaning  of  ^butler  is  certainly  bottler^  the  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  bottle  and  take  care  of  the  liquors. — In 
ft  letter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  introduced  in  a  note  on 
his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  word  achates  re- 
peatedly occurs.  1  imagine  this  word  originates  from  the 
French  acheter.  In  those  days,  when  all  tne  great  and  the 
wealthy  raised  all  common  things  on  their  own  estates,  of 
course  what  was  bought  was  considered  as  costly,  and  as  a 
delicacy.  So  that  in  time  achats  (or  achates  by  corruption) 
might  be  generally  used  in  that  sense  as  an  English  word. 
From  hence  also  may  be  derived  cates  (dainties)  and  cater 
{to  provide  for  the  table.) 

Yours,  &c. 

1788,  Nov,  E.  P. 


CL  On  Imitation  «nd  Originality. 

Mr.  Urban, 

*T  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  writers  among  the  ancients 
transcribed  each  other's  works,  sometimes  without  the  least 
acknowledgment,  and  with  little  alteration ;  for  this  practice 
was  inviting,  from  the  small  hazard  of  detection,  and  in 
some  degree  pardonable  before  typography  was  known, 
when  to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  was  so  laborious  and  costly 
that  they  were  of  necessity  circulated  among  very  few. 
We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  forgive  Terence,  Solinus, 
and  Apuleius,  their  depredations  on  Menander,  Pliny,  and 
I-ucian.  But  since  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  press ; 
and  the  noble  art  of  printing,  the  most  beneficial  invention 
that  the  mind  of  man  ever  produced,  hath  diffused  litera* 
ture  so  universally,  it  woulcl  be  no  easy  task  to  apologise 
w  the  innumeraole  plagiarisms  which  are  daily  obtruded 
on  the  public. 


*  ^y'«  Collectiott  of  En^Ush  words,  &c.  f  Ibi<i. 

Aft  3 
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That  writers  on  science,  who  are  constrained,  irom.tJie 
nature  of  their  subject,  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
narrow  track  of  truth,  should  sometimes  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  earlier  authors,  is  perhaps  excusable;  but  that  the 
novelists  and  poets,  who  are  allowed  to  range  at  large  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  fancy,  and  who  in  many  cases,  did 
not  think  themselves  restrained  even  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  should  so  often  servilely  follow  their  predeces- 
sors in  a  beaten  path,  betrays  an  imbecility  of  imagination 
truly  wonderful.  A  cavern  inhabited  by  a  troop  of  robbers, 
to  mention  no  other  instance,  hath  been  looked  on  as  such 
a  favourable  scene  to  display  distress,  that  it  is  introduced 
intoHhcir  fictitious  narrations  by  Lucian,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  elsewhere;  by  Apuleius,  by  Heliodorus,  by  Ariosto, 
by  Spenser,  and  Le  Sage,  Apuleius  hath  not  only  stolen 
the  cave  of  banditti  from  Lucian,  but  openly  robbed  him  of 
his  ASS,  and  laden  it  with  many  additional  extravagances: 
among  which,  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  particularly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  wildness  of  its  ima- 
gery, which  bears  striking  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin. 

The  delicate  Cervantes,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancients,  found  their  manners  in  general  too  coarse  to  weave 
into  the  exquisite  texture  of  his  matchless  romance,  which 
still  delights,  even  in  translation,  notwithstanding  the  cha- 
racters and  customs  vary  almost  as  widely  as  those  in  Homer 
from  our  own.  Neither  do  I  recollect  that  he  selected  any 
classical  adventure,  if  we  except  M^  encounter  with  the  wine- 
bagSy  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Apuleius. — 
*'  Cadavera  ilia  jugulatorum  hominum  erant  tres  fcaprinij 
utres  inflatij  variisque  secti  foraminibus,  et,  ut  vespertinum 
proelium  meuni  recordabar,  his  locis  hiautes,  quibus  latrones 
illos  vulneraveram."  Metamorphoscon^  sive  dt  Asino  aureOy 
I.  iii. 

These  borracha^YizA  been  transformed  into  the  appearance 
of  men  by  an  enchantress;  and  the  stranger,  who  destroyed 
them  by  mistake  as  thieves,  is  an  ignorant  and  unwilling  actor 
in  an  annual  ceremony  dedicated  to  a  ven-  extraordinary 
deity  of  antiquity,  the  god  Laughter  (Deo  AisuLj 

A  critic  of  great  eminence  hath  the  following  remark  on 
Petronius:  "  I  shall  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  copy  of 
this  author,  found  some  years  ago,  bears  many  signatures 
of  its  spuriousness,  and  particularly  of  its  being  forged  by  a 
Frenchman.  For  we  have  this  expression,  ad  castella  sese 
recc^cnnit ;"  that  is,  "  to  their  chateaux^  instead  of  ad  villas.'' 
Essai/  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  (f  Pope^  vol.  L  p,  176. 

With  due  deference,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  argument 
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Ibu tided  on  the  word  castelUiy  is  by  any  meiins  conclusive. 
Since  not  to  insist  on  the  Norica  Castelta  of  Virgil  (Georg. 
iii*  ver.  474,)  which  were  probably  no  more  than  shcepcotes, 
the  word  frequently  occurs  in  Apuleius,  particularly  in  the 
succeeding  passage:  **  Sed  habitus  alieni  fallacia  tectus, 
xnUas  seu  castella  solus  aggrediens,  viaticulurn  mihi  corrasi." 
lib.  vii. 

The  critic's  reproof  of  Pope,  for  his  compliment  to  Petro- 
nius,  is  certainly  iust.  The  scenes  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans,  which  that  writer  exhibits,  would  be  highly  pleas- 
ing^  were  we  not  obliged  to  wade  through  much  tilth,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  them. 

l7S9,jipriL  ,T.  H.  W. 


CII.  TuRL  at  Oxford,  whence  so  n^pned. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  lo. 

EbENEZER  BARCLAY,  in  your  Magazine  of  1784,  asks 
why  a  certain  72arrou;  street  in  Oxford  is  called  theTuuL? 

A  correspondent  conceives  this  word  to  be  of  Chltic  or 
Saxon  origin:  and,  j/'Celtic — not  else — (for,  if  Saxon,  he 
does  not  presume  to  interpret  it) — and,  if  the  street  more- 
over be  on  a  declivUi/ — but,  on  no  other  supposition — gives 
hioi  to  understand  that  it  takes  its  name  from  thai  circum- 
stance; Turl,  in  the  Celtic  signifying  a  descent.  He  adds 
indeed  that,  ^ again  this  same  street  be  in  the  purlieus  of 
Oxford  (for  he  never  saw  it,  having  never  been  there,)  it 
viay  signify,  but  does  not  say  whi/j  the  place  where  the 
country-people  used  to  alight,  as  'jLjord,  or  entrance  into  the 
town. 

Again  ;< — P.  Q.  from  PeshalPs  History  of  Oxford,  informs 
us  that  the  Turl  Gate  was  so  called  from  Peter  Thurold,  who 
built  and  lived  near  it:  and  that  this  gate  gave  its  name  to 
the  street. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Urban,  is  this:  Turl  is  not  of  Celficy  but 
of  Saxon  or'i^m.  Thirl,  in  the  Saxon^  i.  c.  our  old  Kiiglisli 
language,  signifies  an  orifice  or  aperture.  Hence  tliey  had 
the  compounds,  Eag-Thirl,  Eue-Thirlj  the  aperture  oi  xXm 
Eye;  which  was  also  used  for  a  fVindow  as  an  aperture  to  look 
through — Naes-Thirl,  Nose-Thirlj  whence  our  Nos-fril — 
Naedle-Thirl,  the  aperture^  or  as  we  call  it,  the  eye  of  the 
Needle.  Hence  also  it  was  used  to  signify  any  narr(ru)^open^ 
ing  or  passage.    And  hence  also  it  may  therefore  reasonably 

Aa4 
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be  presumed  that  the  angiport,  or  narrow  passage  ia  question, 
was  called  the  Thirl,  and,  by  an  easy  change  in  the  prbnao- 
ciation,  the  TuRL. 

The  vtrh  was  Thirlian,  perforare^  terehrare^  penetrare — to 
bore^  pierce^  or  penetrate.  And  hence  our  verb,  to  thrill^  of 
the  same  import.  Thus,  tkriiling  sounds,  thnlling  sorrows, 
i.  e.  sounds  or  sorrows  which  penetrate  or  pierce.  In  niechani- 
cat  operations  we  find  it  still  in  use  in  the  word  drilly  with 
the  simple,  and  not  uncommon,  change  of  the  th  into  d.  By 
the  way,  this  change  of  the  th  into  d  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto,  Ic  dien^  which  was 
originally  written  Ic  Thien,  /  sei^e — /,  though  a  Prince, 
am  a  Thane,  or  a  Servant^  as  being  subject  to  the  King. 

1789^  Nov,  Arch/EUS  Suit. 


CIII.  An  Emendation  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Mr.  Urban,  Marlborough-street,  Jan.  6. 

I  DO  not  at  present  recollect,  that  the  subject  of  the  foU 
lowing  remarks  has  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  writer. 
If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  you  may  give  them  a  place 
in  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  R— RT— N. 

Milton,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  th« 
following  lines: 

"  They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

*'  If  I  might  presume,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  to  offer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think 
the  poem  would  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow:'* 

"  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 
Through' Eden  took  their  solitary  way," 
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**  These  tvro  velrses,'*  continues  this  excellent  critic, 
«<  though  they  have  their  beautj^^  fell  very  much  below  the 
foregoing^  passage,  and  renew,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  this  considers** 
tion:" 

*^  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Mr.  Addison^s  observation  is  certainly  just.  The  sentence 
of  expulsion  was  pronounced  with  some  comfortable  intima- 
tions. 

**  Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate," 

said  the  Almighty,  when  he  gave  his  ordere  to  Michael; 

" Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace.'* 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  order  to  remove  the  foregoing  objection, 
corrects  the  two  concluding  lines  in  this  manner: 

"  Then^  hand  in  hand,  with  social  steps,  their  way 
Thro'  Eden  took,  with  hea^nlxf  connfort  chear'd^'' 

No  reader  of  taste,  I  presume,  would  wish  to  adopt  this 
frigid  alteration;  and  none,  I  think,  would  desire  to  ex* 
punge  the  two  beautiful  lines  with  which  Milton  concludes 
his  poem.  They  give  us  a  lively  and  natural  representation 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  reluc* 
tance  with  which  they  left  the  delightful  scenes  of  Paradise; 
and  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  through  Eden,  that  is,  th« 
province  in  which  Paradise  was  situated,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded into  what  they  called  the  *'  wild"  and  "  inhospitable 
world,"  I  would,  by  all  means,  preserve  that  part  of  the 
description,  altering  only  one  word,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
connexion,  and  invert  the  order  of  the  four  concluding 
verses  in  tbis  manner: 

"  Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soonj 
Then  hand  in  hand,  with  wandVing  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Or,  by  placing  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the 
personal  pronoun  tfiey  maj?  be  retained;  but  the  former 
reading,  1  think,  is  preferable. 
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By  this  alteration,  the  words  of  the  Poet  remain  almost 
entirely  nnviolated :  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  loving, 
wandering,  lingering,  dejected  pair,  is  preserved ;  they  are 
represented  as  gradually  proceeding  from  the  garden,  through 
the  adjoining  region,  into  the  world  at  large;  and  are  finafiy 
left,  as  they  ought  to  be  left,  under  the  guidance  and  pro* 
tection  of  Providence. 

1791,  Tail.  J.  R. 


CrV.  On  the  Particle  un. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb,  I2. 

The  English  language  has  of  late  years  been  so  much 
studied,  as  to  have  received  great  improvement,  and  also 
to  be  more  perfectly  understood.  Most  of  our  writers,  con- 
sequently, that  compose  in  it,  are  found  to  acquit  themselves 
with  far  more  precision,  perspicuity,  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy, than  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do.  All  this  must  be 
admitted ;  but  still  the  use  of  the  preposite  particle  i/n,  which, 
I  presume,  never  occurs  but  in  compound  words,  seems 
to  require  some  further  consideration  and  elucidation ;  and 
1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  concerning 
this  monosyllable  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine.  It  is  a  business  of  greater 
importance  in  my  eye,  than  lo  many,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
may  appear,  as  it  most  materially  affects  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  words,  substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  into  Dr.  Johnson^s  Dictionar)'. 

The  particle  tm,  in  compound  words,  implies  a  thing's 
being  put  into  a  different  state  or  condition  from  what  it 
was  in  oefore,  as  to  undoj  untie,  unlock j  He.*;  or  displaced 
fi'om  its  former  situation,  as  unthronedfy  unhorsed^  unpara- 
disedXy  Kc,  But  now.  Sir,  in  a  very  large  catalogue  of  our 
words,  this  natural  and  original  idea  of  un  is  in  a  manner, 
abandoned  and  lost,  by  its  being  confounded  with  in, 
and  made  convertible  with  it,  so  as  merely  to  signify  vot. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  impatient  for  impatient,  Psalm 
xxxix.  3.;  and  many  will  say  and  write  urffkuided,  for  not 


♦  Dr.  JoImsoD,  v,  "  w»." 

+  Milton. 

J  Kdox,  Winter  Evenings,  vol,  \\. 
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funded,  and  ungrateful  for  ingrateful,  £(c.  whereas  impa" 
tienty  and  ingrateful^  would  not  only  better  preserve  the 
etymology,  but  afford  us-  a  clearer  notion  of  the  thing  or 
person  meant  to  be  expressed*.  What  I  propose  therefore 
is,  tiiat  un  should  never  be  used  in  such  compounds,  but 
always  in^  either  literally  retained,  or  softened,  eiiphonut 
gratia^  into  im  or  i7,  as  impertinent^  illiberal,  &c.  and  that 
all  our  future  English  Dictionaries  should  correct  our  ortho- 
graphy in  this  respect,  the  better  to  preser\'e  analogy,  and 
to  give  to  readers  a  truer  and  more  adequate  sense  of  the 
respective  words. 

1191,  Jpnl.  .  L.  E. 


CV.  Pope^s  Imitation  of  a  Passage  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  4. 

The  following  celebrated  passage  in  Pope's  Temple  of 
Fame,  exhibits  a  familiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
pleasing  and  poetical  image. 

"  As,  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes, 
The  sinkino;  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes; 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr'd. 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance. 
Fill  all  the  watVy  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance: 
Thus  ev'ry  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  breaks 
On  neighb'ring  air  a  soft  impression  make; 
Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move; 
That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above; 
Thro'  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element." 

Ver.  436. 

In  his  Essay  on  Man,  the  author  introduces  the  samD 
image,  with  equal  propriety : 

*^  Self-love  but  sen-es  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake; 


♦  Mr.  Knox,  vol.  III.  p.  2^5,  writes,  antmqff'entling  individual;  whereas Uift 
common  word  iiu^ending,  or  inojensive,  rather,  would  be  equally  as  proper. 
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The  centre  movM,  a  circle  strait  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  hun>an  race ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  th*  o'erfiowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heav'n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast.** 

Ep.  IV.  36S. 

In  these  two  passages  the  image  is  beautifully  enlaiiged 
and  extended ;  is  adorned  with  many  striking  circumstances^ 
ftnd  is  not  abruptly,  but  gvaduaily  withdrawn  from  th^ 
reader's  imagination.  In  this  mode  of  conducting  a  simile, 
there  is  no  poet,  1  think,  superior,  or  eren  equal  to  Pope. 

We  have  a  ludicrous  view  of  the  same  object  in  the  Duxh 
ciad. 

'^  As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes. 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes ; 
What  DuLNESS  dropt  among  her  sons,  imprest 
Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest. 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.** 

B.  II.  405. 

It  Ims  been  supposed,  that  this  similitude  is  taken  from 
the  following  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Sixth : 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought.* 

Part  I.  of  Henry  VI.  act  I.  sc.  If. 

The  circular  undulations,  described  by  Shakespeare  and 
Pope,  might  easily  occur  to  any  poet,  accustomed  to  derive 
his  similitudes  from  natural  objects ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  %'ery 
evident,  that  Pope  has  imitated  the  following  passage  ia 
Silius  Italicu^: 

"  Signa  reportandi  crescebat  in  agmine  fervor. 
Sic  ubi  pcrrumpit  stagnantem  calculus  undam^ 
Exigiios  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros; 


P^*i  InUtaHan  cfa  Passage  in  iSiUus  Italicus.     A€f 

Mox  tremulum  vibrans  siotu  glisoente  liquoreoB| 
Multiplicatcrebros,  sinuati  gurgitis  orbes^ 
Donee  postremo,  lasatis  circulus  oris^ 
Contingat  gemiiias  patulo  curvaoaine  ripas.'^ 

Ub.  XIIL  23. 

The  classical  teaAet  will  observe,  that  Pope  has  followed 
the  Latin  poet  more  closely  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  than  in  the  two  other  citations.  This  was 
JfiaturaL  The  Temple  of  Fame  was  written  in  1711,  when 
the  author  was  only  23  years  of  age ;  and  had  been  ac- 
customed **  not  ^o  much  to  strike  out  new  thougiits  of  his 
o«vTi,  as  to  improve  those  of  other  men*  -by  an  easy  and 
elegant  versification. 

The  Dunciad  was  written  in  1726;  the  Essay  on  Man,  in 
1729.  It  is  said,  that  Pope  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  by  the  translation»\Bf  Ogilby- 
and  Sandys.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  naturally  imagine, 
^hat  he  would  have  the  cmrioihy  torcad  the  Translation  of 
Silius  Italicus,  by  Thomas  Ross,  Esq.*  printed  in  1662.  I 
shall  present  the  reader  i^ith  this  gentleman's  bumble  ver-* 
fiion: 


-^'  Desire  in  «vVy  W^ast 


To  bear  their  ensigns  back  agah),  incroast: 
As  when  «  stone  me  water  breaks,  it  makes 
At  first,  small  rings ;  but  asitsmotion. shakes 
The  tremblkvg  licruor,  Trfaite  it  still  tfoscends,. 
The  numerous  oibs  increase,  tillit  extends 
The  curling  chrcle,  every  way,  so  wide, 
That  at  may  toaoh  the  banks  on  either  side.*' 

While  I  have  Siliiss  Italicus  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear 
citing  another  beautiful  passage,  in  which  the  author  des- 
cribes thfemltrtral  spirit  of  young  Hannibal,  when  he  formed 
the  idea  of  penetrating  into  Italy,  and  aven^in^  t?he  cause 
of  his  country  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  father,  who 
carried  him,  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old^  into  Spain, 
niade  him  solemnly  swear,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  that  he 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean, 
time,  says  the  poct^ 


'^  Ross  stilei  himself  **  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Libraries,  and  Groom  of 
Ail  most  hiBaourabie  Privf -chaiAber." 
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must  own,  I  see  no  ^und  for  concluding  that  any  sarcastic 
stricture  was  levelled  at  the  Roman  pontiff.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  manifest  pun,  i.  e.  a  distortion  of  the  word  from  its 

J  primary  and  universal  acceptation;  and,  that  Milton  did  not 
brbear  complying  with  this  taste  of  the  age,  there  is  a  glaring 
proof  in  the  punning  speech  delivered  by  Satan  upon  the 
opening  of  his  new-invented  battery  against  the  good  an- 
gelic host  But  Addison's  remarks  on  the  allegory  of  Sin 
and  Death,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  lead  to  a  plausi- 
ble sufinise  of  what  might  occasion  Milton's  thus  adapting 
the  words  pontificial  and  pontifice.  "  A  reader  (observes 
this  ingenious  critic)  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could  6nd 
such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  these 
two  imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that  part  where 
Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a'  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  a 
work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton.**  Milton,  however, 
from  a  want  of  apt  words,  in  their  ordinary  signification,  was, 
it  appears,  at  length  constrained  to  give  a  novel  meaning  to 
one  word,  and  to  coin  another,  before  the  ideal  bridge  could 
be  completed  with  chimerical  materials  by  visionary  archi- 
tects. And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  defect  that, 
in  a  preceding  verse  (310),  he  slipt  into  a  deviation  from  a 
part  of  speech,  by  forming  a  particle  out  of  a  noun  sub- 
stantive in  the  simile  of  Xerxes: 

Over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join*d ; 

for,  was  not  the  verb  to  bridge  till  then  unknown  in  the 
English  language  ? 

Yours,  &c, 

1723,  Nw.  W,  and  D. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As  a  knowledge  of  local  expressions  may  frequently  be  of 
service  in  critical  inquiries,  and  is  at  least  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, the  following  list  is  at  your  service.  You  may  depend 
on  its  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  always  to  be 
examined  in  information  of  this  kind;  since,  either  ibr  want 
of  frequent  inquiries  about  the  same  word,  or  throu^  the 
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:  dishonourable  fiction  of  little  wits,  there  is  reason  to  suppqse 
that  many  errors  have  been  admitted  into  vocabularies  of  ,tlpis 
kind. 

Aunt.  It  is  common  in  Cornwall  to  call  all  elderly,  per* 
sons  Aufit  or  Uncle,  prefixed  to  their  nam^s.  The  same 
custom  is.^aid  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Nantucket^  in 
North  Anieri<;su  In  some  parts  of  England  Gammer  afid 
Gaffer,  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

AjrpKT.     Opposite  to.    Gloucestershire, — Gr.  Irarru    * 

A  CUSTIS.    A  schoolmaster* s ferula.    North  of  CornwalU 

Glome.  JSarthen^ware;  and  a  clovie shop;  and  a clo7neih 
even,  and  the  like.     Gqneral  through  Devonshire. 

Cawo"^'  yi  nifsty,  plafe.  ^IfastiTiess.  Devonshire.  In  other 
places  called  a  mess. 

A ;  Dov&Y,  or  A  I)if:KY.  jin  ass.  .  Essex  and  Suffolk.—- 
The  colliers  of  Kingswood  call  the  same  animal  a  JN^eddj/^ass, 
but  .more,  usually.  iZ'JVi^iiJ^y. 

Called  Home,  jlsked  in  church  by  banns ;  and  tbis^ 
either  the  first,  seqond,  or  third  time. .  King's  Sedgemoor. 

To  Don,  and  To  Doff.  To  put  on,  and  put  ojff\  tlie 
clothes. 

Dull.  .  Hard^of  hearing.    Somerset 

An£{iiiiSH.    A^sfSbblerfield.    Devon, 

A  Fescue,  pronounced  also  Vester.  A  pin,  or  pointy  with 
whkk  to  teckch' children  to  read.  Cornwall.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ferse^ue ;  Ferse  being  vulgarly  pronounced :all 
through  the  West,  Fes. 

A  GojUT.  An.  under  ground^  drai^i  of  a  house  or  street. 
Camden  mentions  this,  word  as  peculiar  to  Bristol  in  his 
(Queers  Eliijabeth's),  time.  Gawtes  and  gutters  occur  in  two 
deeds  j(d^tpd  J  47^  and  1478)  in  .the  collection  of  deeds  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  Bristol.  It  is  still  the  only  word 
used  in  that  city. 

To  Gorgey.  To  shnke. .  Lookee  hfiw  our  chimney  do  gor^ 
ger/;%uith  the  wifid.  .  King's  Sedgemoor.  The  original  is, 
prabablj^,  to  gorge;  it  being  common  in, Somerset  to  add  ay 
to  nijimberless.  words,  such  as  to  dropfiy,  &c. 

A  Good-day.    A  holiday.     Stattbrdshire. 

A  Pair  of  Jemmies.    Hinges.    Minehead. 

Lary.     Empty.    Devon. 

A  Lyncher.  A  border  of  grass,  left  to  divide  property  in 
a  ploughed  common-field.     Sedgemoor. 

The  Leach-^ioad.  The  path  by  which  a  funeral  is  carried 
to  church.  Somerset  ancl  Devon.  It  often  deviates  friom 
the  high  road,  and  even  from  any  p^jtb  now  in  use;  ixa  which 
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case  the  country  people  will  break  dowD  the  hedges,  rather 
than  pass  by  an  unhallowed  way. 

To  Lumper*     To  stumble^  as  a  horse.     Sed^emoor. 

To  Mooch.     To  play  truant j  to  stgyfrom  scnooL     Bristol. 

Mazedt.  Deranged'tn  mind.  Cornwall.  Mazed  Bet  Par- 
kiuy  a  wontian  well  known  in  Padstow  some  30  years  since.—* 
Perhaps  some  of  yoiir  correspondents  may  have  made  the 
same  observation  as  myself,  that  there  were  a  surprising 
number  of  persons  of  that  description  along  the  North  coasS 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Moiled.     Trouhkdj  fatigitedi    Sedgemoor. 

Nan?  a  vulgar  expression  in  the  West  of  Eag^land, 
particularly  in  GIducestershire,  which  means  what  do  you 
say  ?  Hoy  or  Hai,  is  commonly  used  for  the  same.  ]  n  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sedgemoor,  say  vida7ti*--say  $i7\  is  very 
common. 

Nesh.  Soft,  tender.  It  is  applied  to  the  healthy  and 
means  delicate.    Somerset. 

A  Peel.    A  pillow.    Somerset  and  Devon. 

PiLLUM,     Dirt.     Devon. 

A  PiCKSEY.  A  fairy.  Somerset,  Devon,  and  GomwalL 
Picksey-led,  bewildered^  led  astray,  particularly  in  the  night, 
by  a  Jack-a-lantern,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Picksies. 

A  Plough.  A  waggon,  or  cart,  or  plough,  together  with 
the  team  which  draws  it,  is  called  by  no  other  name  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Somersetshire. 

'1  o  DRIVE  THE  Pray.  To  dHve  the  cattle  from  the  moor. 
Sedgemoor.    French,  pres,  a  meadow. 

Ketchup,  so  pronounced,  though  the  orimnal  is  probably 
Rightship.  Truth,  Somerseuhire.  As,  tnti^  is wf  retchnp 
in  that  child. 

A  Rail.     A  revel^  a  country  wake.    Devon* 

A  Slice.     Afire  shovel.    Bristol. 

Stive.  Diist.  Pembix^kesliire.  Dust  is  there  only  used 
to  signify  sawdust.  • 

To  8AR^  To  earn.  Sedgemoor.  As,  To  sar  seven  Shil^ 
lings  a  week.  The  same  word  is  also  used  as  a  corruption  of 
se)V€ ;  as.  To  sar  the  pigs. 

A  Scr IE.     A  roiwd.  •  North  of  Devon. 

To  slotter.     To  slop,  to  mess,  to  dirt.    Devon. 

Sture.    Dust.    Devon, 

To  SLOCK.  To  pilfer,  or  give  privately  s  ajid  a  Slockstcr. 
a  pilferer.     Devon  and  Somerset. 

'i  o  for  AT.     AH  ov^r  Devon. 
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Th  for  6  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs.  Devon* 
As,//  rainik-^ffe  livth  to  Parracomb — Wheiic  hejumpth,  aH 
shaktk 

Tidy.    Neat,  decent.    West  of  England. 

To  TINE.  To  light,  &c.  Asy  Tine  the  candle.  Somerset 
Pronounced,  in  Devon,  Tin. 

To  TINE  is  likewise  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedge- 
moor  for  to  shut.  As,  Tine  the  door — He  has.not  tined  his 
eyes  to  sleep  these  three  nights. 

A  TiJTTY.  Pronounced  also,  in  other  places,  a  Titty. 
J  nosegay.     Somerset 

TwiLY.     Jtestless.    Somerset.    Perhaps  a  corruplion  of 

TuTT-WORK.  Job-work,  as  distinguished  from  work  by 
the  day.  Somerset  and  Devon;  and  in  the  Cornish  an4 
Derbyshire  mines.    Probably  derived  from  the  French  tout. 

Unkid,  or  Uncut,    Dull,  vielancholy.    Somerset 

ViTTY.  Neatj  decent,  suitable.  Cornwall.  Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fit,  or  Fetive. 

To  VANG.  Tognte,  reach,  hand,  Devon.  Asj  Fang  m^ 
the  bread. 

VoRTHY.  Forward,  assuming.  Somerset  and  Dorset.— 
The  original  is,  perhaps,  forthy,  derived  from  the  adverb 
forth. 

WisHT.     Dull,  gloomy.    Cornwall. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  will  pe)rhaps  be  able  to  in* 
form  you,  that  the  use  of  most  of  these  words  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  here  set  down.  What  is  now  sent  is  from  the 
actual  observation  of  one  who  is  no  great  traveller. 

1793,  Dec.  S 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  illustrations  of  some  of  the  local  expres- 
sions, may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable ;  and  the  instances, 
which  I  have  subjoined  of  their  usage  by  our  great  poets  of 
elder  days,  may  serve  to  evince  the  utility  ot  such  coilec* 
tions  in  critical  inquiries,  if,  indeed,  the  thing  requires  any 
proof.  To  the  authenticity  of  your  correspondent's  list,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  Somerset,  I  can,  and  gladly  do,  beartes« 
timony. 

Don  and  Doff  are  well  known  to  be  contracted  from  do 
on,  ^uidooff.  From  don  is  also  formed  the  substantive  don^ 
nings.  DoffoccxxTs  frequently  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser, 
and  twice  in  Milton. 
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**  I  praise  thy  resolution :  doff*  tBese  links/* 

Samps.  Agon. 

"  Nature  in  awe  to  him 
had  doji  her  gawdy  trim." 

Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

JfiMMiES.  Hinges^  <  Grose,  in  bis  Prpvinctal  Glossan^ 
gives  JimmerSj  and  a  North-country  word,  in  the  sanie 
4ienseJ  In  Sofnerset^  I.h^lJeve,  the.  more  common  pronun- 
ciation to  be  jimmehj  perhaps  from  the  French  jumelUy  a 
•tvfin,  geinellus. . 

To  Moocrt,  to  play  tfuant.  Otherwise  michf  or^  nueci^ 
$omers.ti  ^  Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heaven  proji^e  a  viickcr, 
tmd  eat  blacki-berries."  Shakespeare, .  Hen.  1 V.  Part  I.  Act 
^,    Grose  has  "  michers,  thieves,  pilferers,  Norf." 

Moiled,  iroMed,  fatigued.  Most  likelvfrom  maiie,  or 
"  mayle,  the^ ancient. mode  of  writing;  and  the  present  West 
Country  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  that  lakborious 
«nimal,  tha  mule ^       .  .  . 

Nesh  is  used  by  Chaucer,  I  think,  though  I  cannot  now 

Eoint  out  the  particular  passage ;  but  I  am  certain  that  I 
ave  met  with  it  in  jK>me  old  author  of  note. 
Plouqh,  for  a  waggon  and  horses,  comes  probably  from 
/)/^zu5/nim,  or  rather  fcom  the  Italian,  plauitro;  the  diphthong 
uu  being  sounded  by  the  Italians  like  the  English  oUm 

Scute,  a  reward.  6p.  Fleetwood  mentions  a  French  gold 
'  coin,  named  a  scute,  of  the  value  of  Ss.  4d.    cuiYent  in 
England  in  1427.^  SeeChronicon.Preciosiim.^ 

Tidy,  fieatj  decent.    Dol  Tear-sheet  calls  FalstafF,  "  thou 
whoreson  little  iydie  Bartholomew  Boar-pig."  'Jlen.  IV.  P. 
ii.  Act  2. 
Tine,  to  light.    As,  tine  the  candle.    Thus  Milton^ 

•as  late  the  clouds 


Justling,  or  pushed  with  winds^  rude  in  their  shocks 

Tine  the  slant  lightnitig." 

Par.  L.  B.  X.  L  1073. 

^.    '  Tine,  to  shut.   Verstegan  gives,  <*  betined^  hedged  about," 

in  his  list  of  old  English  words ;  and  adds,  "  We  use  yet  in 

^  some  parts  of  England  to  say  tyning  for  hedging,"    Antj- 

.' icjuities,    Ed.  4to.  1634,  p.  210.     In  Somerset  an  inclosed 

itieid  is  frequently  cjilled  a  tining^  in  opposition  to  a  down  o: 

open  commoi>. 


.    CrUique  on  Virgil  .  f7j 

TwiLY.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  toih/, — Certainly;  for 
toil  is  always  pronounced  by  the  Westefrn  funics  twilei 
spoil,  spwite^  &c.  •         .  u « 

TUTT-WORK,  From  the  French  tout  This  is,  probably, 
the  true  etymology;  at  least,  it  coincides  with  tfre  ifotioa 
which  I  have  always  entertained  of  its  derivation ;  and  it  ipay 
be  remarked,  that  such  of  our  old  provincial  ^ords  as  are 
not  Saxon  come  ifor  the  most  p^rt  from  the  Fren'ch.  Therife 
are  very  few  among  them,  I  believe,  which  are  lAeire  barba- 
rous inventions,  devoid  of  any, signification;  as  some  authors 
are  fond  of  representing  them.  Many,'do^t>ttess,  ate  so 
corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
thetn  to  their  genuine  original ;  hot,  to  say 'that  such'aii 
original  does  not,  or  did  not,  exists  is  not  onlv  to  draw  an 
undliis  inference,  but  also  to  make  an  assertion  iii  itself  i^^ 
tremely  imorobable. 

Yours,  &c. 

1794,  jRf*.  R.J^. 

CIX,  Critique  on  VirgiL 

Mr.  Urban, 

At  t^e  conclusion  of  that  Stoical  system  of  philosophy, 
concerning  the  origin  and  rotation  of  mankind  (a  sori'oT  me* 
tempsychosis  different  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Indian), 
delivered  by  the  good  Anchisfes,  we  have  these  lines : 

Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volv^.re  per  annos, 
LethsBum  ad  fluviiim  deus  evocat  agmine  magno : 
Scilicet  immemores  supeva  ut  couvexa  revisant, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

JEn.yi.  748. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  last  lines  have,  by  some  means, 
been  transposed,  and  the  ut  and  et  have  coiiseanentty 
changed  places;  and  the  forgetfulness,  induced  by  the 
River  Letney  should  extend  as  well  to  the  torments  they  had 
sees^  and  suffered  in  the  shades  below,  as  to  their  being  re- 
torn  with  any  innate  notions  or  ideas  of  what  they  had  known 
in  th^lr  former  state  of  existence  here.  Their  desire  of  re- 
fiascrence  should  therefore  take  place  before  we  are  told  of 
their  being  to  be  bom  without  any  remembrance.  And  so  X 
nould  readi 
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Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvSre  per  annos, 
Lethseum  ad  fluvium  deus  evocat  agmine  magno  : 
Rursus  ut  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti^ 
Scilicet  imixiemores  supera  et  convexa  revisant« 

A  similar  transposition  has,  I  think,  also  happened  in  t. 
567  of  this  same  book,  where  of  that  sovereign  judge  Rba« 
damanthus^  it  is  said, 

Castjgatque  auditque  dolos;  subigitque  fateri,  &c. 

but,  stem  and  severe  as  this  judge  is  supposed  to  be,  he  must 
nevertheless  have  been  jW,  to  entitle  aim  to  his  office;  and 
yet  it  would  be  highly  absurd  and  cruel  in  him,  and  exjtretnely 
unjust,  to  punish  a  person  before  he  had  heard  the  cause, 
as  Servius  notes,  and  therefore  would  read  it  thifs : 

Audit,  castigatque  dolos;  subigitque  fateri,  &c. 

for  then,  indeed,  if  after  the  conviction^  the  criminal  should 
be  made  by  torture,  or  any  other  means,  to  confess  his  guilt, 
there  would  be  nothing  much  to  be  blamed,  in  respect  to 
injustice,  or  wantonness  of  cruelty.  However,  it  must  be 
owned  at  last,  that  the  common  order  of  the  words  is  ancient, 
9A  appears  from  Servius. 

1794,^0?!.  L.E. 


ex.  Solecisms  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors. 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  took 
infinite  pains  to  improve  their  respective  languages.  We 
have  many  remarkable  instances  of  their  labours  to  this 
effect  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the 
author  who  passes  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  Phalereas, 
Cicero,  Quinctilian,  AulusGellius,  and  others.  The  English 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  exactness  they 
measured  their  periods,  analyzed  their  phrases,  arranged 
their  words,  determined  the  length  of  their  syllables,  and 
avoided  all  harsh  elementary  sounds,  in  order  to  give  grace 
and  harmony  to  their  compositions.  To  this  refinement  we 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribe  that  inexpressible  charm, 
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which  every  man  of  taste  and  learning  discovers  in  some  of 
the  classics,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  generality 
of  modern  compositions, 

Such  an  attention  to  propriety  and  elegance  of  style  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  no  production  can  be  read  with 
pleasure,  or  transmitted  to  posterity  with  applause,  if  it  is 
defective  in  this  respect.  It  should  likewise  be  considered, 
that  the  literary  character  of  a  nation  will  always  depend  on 
the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  its  publications. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  English 
language  has  been  much  improved  and  refined.  Several 
able  writers  have  examined  its  principles,  and  pointed  out 
its  beauties  and  defects,  with  a  critical  and  philosophical 
investigation. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  many  enormous  solecisms 
still  appear  in  almost  all  the  productions  of  our  English 
writers,  such  as. 

You  was.  This  expression  sometimes  occurs  in  books,  ui 
often  heard  in  conversation,  and  frequently  echoes  through 
the  caverns  of  Westminster-halL  The  nominative  case  is 
the  second  person  plural ;  and  the  verb,  to  which  it  is  united, 
is  the  first  or  the  third  person  singular. 

More  or  niost  unioersaL  Its  success  wa^  not  more  uniyer^ 
•al.  Gibbon,  vol.  II.  p.  357.  Money  is  the  mo$t  universal 
incitement  of  human  industry,  id.  vol.  I.  p.  356;  vol.  III.  p. 
66,  &c.  Company  9nore  universally  acceptable,  Zeluco, 
vol.  I.  p.  398.  That  which  pleases  fnost  universally  is  reli- 
gion, Blair's  Serm.  vol.  II.  p.  168.  What  is  universal  cannot 
admit  of  augmentation. 

Of  all  others.  The  profession,  ^  a// oM^r^,  for  which  he 
was  the  fittest.  Zeluco,  vol.  I.  pp.  75,  1 10.  The  most  pre* 
cious  ^all  others.  Anachar.  vol.  III.  p.  288.  It  is  that  spe* 
ties  of  goodness,  with  which,  of  alt  others^  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted. Blair's  Serm.  vol.  II.  p.  129.  To  collect  a  dictio* 
nary  seems  a  work,  of  all  others,  least  practicable  in  a  state 
of  blindness.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  169.  I'his  ^x^ 
pression  resembles  the  following  absurdity  in  Milton. 

**  Adaip,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  ^ve." 

B.  iv.  323. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  vindicate  Milton,  as  some  hav« 
done,  by. pleading,  that  this  is  a  figure  of  speech,  or  a  poetic 
tkcncci  i  vfoyld  rather  say  with  Horace,  it  is  one  of  the 

«b4 
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'<  Maculae,  quas  ant  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humaua  parum  cavit  natura.'' 

Ar.  P.  352. 

No  apology,  however,  can  be  made*  fbr  the  fonegoing  ex- 
pression ii)  prose. 

Either  side.  liiihersex  and  every  age  w^s  efigaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  Gibbon,  vol.  L  4*52.  Hfe  retired 
with  a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  sts^  ib.  IV.  281.  Filled 
with  a  great  nuniber  of  persons'  of  either  seiC.-  Ib.  vol.  IL 
324:  alibi  passive  **  In  that  violent  conflict  of  parties  he 
[Edward  Smith]  had  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  the  first 
wits  on  either s\Ae*^  Johnson^s  Lives,  vol.  IT.  p.  248.  Either 
signifies  <m/y  the  one  or  the  other;  and  is  improperly  used 
instead  of  each  in  the  singolarnumbef,  orid^A  inthe  pior&L 

We  meet  with  innumeri&ble  writers*  vtHio  talk  of  looking' 
into  the  womb  of  Time.  But  this  expression  suggests  a* 
gross  and  indelicate  idea,  and  is  in  it^elr absurd;  for.  Time, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  is  an  old  fellow,  the  Chro- 
nds  or  Saturn  of  the  ancients,  arid  consequently  has  no  womb. 
AH  personifications  ought  to  be  consistent. 

An  accusative  or  objective  case  after  a  passive  participle. 
He  [Thomson]  was  taught  the  common  rudinients  of  learn- 
ing. Johnson's  Lives,  vol.  IV.  p..  2>52.  He  [Watts]  was 
taught  Latin  by  Mr.  Pinhorne.  Ib.  p.  278.  He  [Milton]  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment.  Ii>.  vol.  I.  183. 
Thus  I  have  been  told  the  story.  .Telem.  vol.  I.  p.  92,  edit. 
1795.  It  woul3  be  better  to  say,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning;  4ie  learned  Latin  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Pinhorne;  the  king,  or  the  ministry,  offered  to  continue 
him  in  his  former  employment;  thus  I  nave  beard  the  story-; 
or,  thus  I  have  been  informed.  The  author  of  these  remarks' 
has  observed,  with  regret,  the  last  of  these  expressions  in  a 
translation,  which  he  wished  to  give  the  public  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable style.  But  he  has  been  lon^  convinced,  that  no 
work  was  ever  published  without  dome  inadvertencies  of  the' 
author  and  printer. 

Two  highwaymen  were  hung  this  morning.  This  is  a  com- 
mon vulgarism.  We  should  rather  say,  two  highwaymen 
were  hanged.  This  verb  should  be  used  in  the  regular  form, 
when  it  signifies  to  execute^  and  in  the  irregular,  when  it  de- 
notes only  suspension:  as,  he  was  hangea,  and  afterwards 
Au7tg  in  chains. 

;  The  eldi'st  of  the  two.     Her  eldest  son  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii. 
15.    When  only  (wo  things  are  mentioned^  there  cannot  b# 
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whui  gratniflarians  sometimes  call  the  third  d^gree'of-  com-- 
pbrisen.  In  this  case  we  should  say,  the  younger,  the  elder^ 
the  xviser,  the  better  &c. 

The  coi^junction  nor  is  frequently  used  after  an  aifirmaiiire 
seiitenqe  very  improperly,  in  this  ftaaoner: 

It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier  coiud  esteem  so  dissolute 
a  sovereign,  nar  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Gib- 
bon, vol.  IL  d.  Modern  £urope  haa-produced* several  illus<- 
trious  women,  who  have  sustained  witn  glory  the  weight  of 
empire ;  nor  \s  oor  own  age  destitute  of  such  distingliished 
characters.  lb.  32.  This  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  du«r 
rtition;  nor  could  the  Christtatis  of  the  East  place  any  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  their  sovereign.  Va:  vol.  II.  4S7;i, 
aiibifd%rim.  Hte  was  young  enough  to  receive  ixew-iropres- 
sions ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed-  to  have  wanted*  curiosity. 
JbUnson's  Lives,  voK  IV.  259;  The  Poet  leady  U5  through 
the  appearances' of  things  as  they*  are  successively  varied*— ^ 
nor  is  the  Naturtiiist  wittiout  his  part  in  the  entertainnrent. 
lb.  p.  273.  The  versiBcation  is  tolerable,,  nor  can  criticism 
allow  it  a  higher  praise.  lb.  p.  4*38.  By  the  Spectator  it 
has  once  been  quoted,  nor  do  1  recollect  much  ether  noike 
ftom  its  publication  till  now.  lb.  vol.  I.,  pi  77..  To  put. theii; 
itiaterials  to  practical' use  is  required  an  imagination  capably 
of  painting  nature;  nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till,  &c.  lb.  p.  235. 
All.  is  general  and  undefined;  Tz^r  does  he  much  interest:  or 
affect  the  auditor.  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  340.  This  ode  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition^  itr  this  collection;  nor  do  I  know 
where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modern  writers.  lb.  p. 
245.  It  would,  L  think,  be  much  better  to  begin  the 
latter  part  of  these  sentences  without  this  conj  unction,  which 
only  seems  to  form  a  connection,  but  in  reality  has  no  cor- 
resplonding  negative.  The  simple  independent  word  not 
would  be  preferable:  he  does  not  much  interest;  I  do  noe 
even  know,  &c. 

Among  other  expressions,  equally  correct  and  refined,  -we 
liieet  wi3i  the  following  sentence  in  the  Preface  to  Maty's 
Sermons :  <<  nor  was  he  less  esteemed  than  beloved :"  which 
IS  just  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  say,  Mr.  Maty  was  a  good 
Dian,  nor  was  he  a  bad  preacher.  lu  this  passage  the  learned 
editors  of  these  discourses  have  likewise  given  us  a  curious 
antithesis,  a  counter{>oise  of  love  and  esteem,  adjusted  with 
99  much  care  as  the  old  woman  balances  her  scales  in  the 
Iliad. 

.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  noting  this  use  of  the  con** 
junction  nor,  because  it  occurs  very  frequently.  But  vujgar 
usage  can  never  justify  an  absurdity.    The  impropriety,  I 
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believei  has  never  yet  been  observed;  and  some,  peibapi^ 
may  think  the  foreeoin^  expressions  unexceptionable.  1 
^hall  not  dispute  with  critics  who  are  so  easily  satisfied. 

1 797,  July.  EodEBiro. 


CXI.  Addison's  .Obtervation  on  Virgil's  Achatbs. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sunderlandj  July  17. 

](N  an  Essay  on  Friendship^  No.  385  of  the  Spectator,  ibm 
good  Mr.  Addison  says,  '^  I  do  not  remember  that  Achates, 
who  is  represeDted  as  the  first  favourite,  either  gives  bis  ad- 
vice, cr  strikes  a  bhw^  through  the  whole  JEneid." 

The  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  quotes  this  passi^  in  hi| 
second  voluipe  of  Virgil,  p.  74^,  but  says  nothmg  thereon. 

In  the  12th  book  o\  tb^  <£neid,  I  find,  in  line  459, 

^^  Epulonem  obtruncpit  Achates." 

To  the  character  of  the  faithful  Achates,  as  a  soldier,  I 
offer  this  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  not  having  noticed  it 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 

1798,  July.  C,  A. 


CXUt  Latip  Prcfaqe  intended  by  Burton  for  bis  History  of 
l^icestersbire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Hartshorn^  Dec  2K 

The  following  unpublished  original,  which  I  promised  you 
in  my  last,  bein^  doubtless  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  Preface  to  his  Leicestershire,  which  he  afterwards  change4 
into  the  published  English  one,  I  hope  you  will  think  wonhy 
preservation  in  your  Magazine. 

f'  Will'mus  Burton,  Lindliacus,  Leicestrensis,  amico  lectori 

salutem. 

^*  Cum  in  omni  genere  cognitionis,  scientia  antiquitatum 


*  Ik  th€  t)iird  editlQn,  p.  117.  £. 
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rerutnque  veterum  et  prasteritarum  sit  dignissima  et  maxime 
laudabilis,  turn,  ut  mihi  videtur,  earum  conservation  et  ab 
imaoblivione  sive  interitu  vindicatio  aequatn  meretur  laudem. 
Qanm  enim  ego  non  ita  pridem  in  libellum  incidi  qui  aoti- 
quitates,  monumenta,  et  inulta  alia  notatu  digna  coinmitatut 
*  Leicestrensis,  turn  etiam  paucorum  circumjacentiun^comi- 
tatuum,  illustravit,hocanimoa.mmadvertensmeO)  nilgratius 
quam  prodesse  multis,  ejiciens  omnem  laboris  metum, 
agerediendum  daxi,  quern  rudi  penna  et  pennicilio  (ut  aiunt) 
indocto  hie  depinxi,  et  ut  nemini  ingratus  viderer,  nanrabo 
breviter;  per  quos  profeci  et  quorum  labore  congestus  hie 
liber  sit.  WilPmu^  Wyrley,  patria  Leicestrensis,  natus,  ut 
ipse  refert,  apud  Seale,  com.  Leic.  4  Eliz.  eeentilitiis  Staff, 
oriundus,  et  per  matrem  e  familia  de  CharnelS;  de  Snares- 
tpn,  com.  Leic.  homo  sedulus  et  honestus,  et  studio  heral- 
dicomaltum  addictus,  circa  ^nnum  1588,  hunc  laborem  sus« 
cepit,  nimiruni  perambulandi  et  coiligendi  antiquitates, 
arma  gentilitia,  ceeteraque  notatu  digna,  quse  in  quavis  ec- 
clesia,  locove  celebriori  infra  comitatum  Leicestrensem,  et 
alibi  forent  spectanda,  non  sine  impensis  et  labore  gravi : 
fispeque  roilii  retulit  (familiariter  enim  cum  eo  egi)  se  totum 
comitatum  Leicestrensem,  topographica,  historica,  et  heral- 
dica  narratione,  descriptuqi  velle.  Quantum  bac  in  re  pro- 
gressus  est  pro  certo  non  faabeo ;  vereor  enim  ne  impeditus 
negotiis,  vel  aliis  coactus  causis,  propositum  intermiserit: 
circa  annum  1599  profectus  est  in  Scotiam  ad  regem  Jaco- 
bum,  et,  quantum  nunc  audio,  circa  palatium  regis  moratur: 
sed  amplius  de  instituto  suo  hac  in  re  pro  comperto  non  te- 
Beo.  Q,uocirca  quum  tarn  commoda  et  necessaria  sit  haec 
descriptio  et  unicuique  perutilis,  ego  tametsi  ex  minimis  in* 
fimus,  ex  indoctis  indoctissimus,  exempio  inductus  doctis- 
siaii  et  reverendissimi  viri  GuL  Camdeni,  cui  Britannia 
tantum  debet  quantum  orbis  Ortelio,  exempio  etiam  Joh*is 
Nordeni  et  Ricardi  Care  we,  quorum  hie  Cornubiam,  ille 
Middlesexiam  et  Hertfordiamdescripsit,  tum  etiam  exempio 
amici  mei  singularis  et  unice  colendi  viri  literatissimi  et  or- 
natissimi  Samsonis  Erdeswick,  de  Sandon,  Stafibrdiensis, 
quiaccuratissime,quantum  unquamaliquis,comitatus  Stafford. 
«t  CestrisD  descripsit,  opus  grande,  doctissimum,  laboratis- 
simeque  navatum  :  sed,  heu  dolendum  !  immatura  prasrep« 
tus  morte,  in  lucem  non  edidit  sicut  in  animo  esset  suo,  cu« 
JUS  coDsilii  ego  testis  etiam  esse  possim  ;  quod  opus  in  cujus 
nunc  latet  manibus  incertum  est;  audivi  nuper,  quod  penes 
esset  Tho.  Gerrard,  militem,  utinam  in  lucem  propeJiem 
prodiret  in  perpetuam  reipublicse  utilitatem.  His  ego,  in- 
quam,    instigatus  exempUs,    et  hSs  de  causis  permoiun^ 
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provinciaiu  Leicestrensein  illu$trandam  sqsjce{>i;coljl^egi  qur* 
ctam  l^ceris  chartis^  et,  quantum  pro  tam  brevi  temporis  spatio 
licuit,  antiquitat^s  quasdap  enodavi^  inaignia  gentilitia  et 
sitemmata  genealogica  cocqparavi ;  s^d  vereor  ne  quod  mihi 
proposueraai  assequi  non  possim  ;  duobus  edim  fere  abhioc 
annisincidiinmorbum  dictum  pbthisim  sive  tabem,  quo  nunc 
f^fficior^  cujus  diuturnitate  continual  vires  corporis  ita  fracis 
^t  labefactataa  sunt,  ut  nee  inihi  facultas  studendi,  nee  po- 
testas  inve3t)gandi  aut  scribendi,  data  s;it :  interim  tamen 
quibus  possim  viribus  operam  intendo,  ut  hie  comitatus^ 
<^ui  anobilibue  prseclarissimis,  si  quis  in  Angliaalteryet  mul^ 
t^  autiquitatibus  refertur,  inter  reliquos  emic^t^  capqtque 
elevet  suum,  ^*  quantum  ienta  solent  inter  nburna  ciipre^L'* 
Faxit  Deus,  ut  in.  s^udiosorum  et  candidatorum  gratiam, 
banc  descriptionem,  usque  ad  summum  desidenum,  quod 
%vide  cupio  et  aveo,  p^iiiciam  et  perfcctis  pai^tibus  absol- 
vam.  Interea  temporis  (advice  lector)  hoc  Qpus  a^qpe  acci« 
pilo,  quod  non  sine  magno  labore  et  supiiptu  coliectum  fuity 
^t  quantum  ego  pro  virili  compr^bendere  possian,  mei  incu- 
Fia  vei  negiigentia  omissum  non  erit    Yale. 

«  LindUy,  7  Apr.  leo*.** 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  following: 

*^  CoUectio  armorumi  insignium  gentilttionim,  tumuIonnD^ 
«t  eorum  inscriptionum,  monumentorum,  et  cffiteranim 
antiquitatum,  in  singula  fere  ecclesia^  templo,  iponasterio^ 
aUove  loco  me^iorabili,  in  comitatu  Leicestrensi,  quas  setas 
6t  tempus  ad  nos  devenire  permiserunt,  hie  descripta,  la- 
bore  et  studio  plerumque  Wiirmi  Wyrley  Leicestrensis* 

*^  Accessit  etiam  collectio  antiquitatum  in  quibusdam 
ecclesiis  in  comitatibus  circumjacentibus^  castensque  ubi« 
cunque  labore  praedicti  W.  Wyrley*. 

"  Nomina  eorum,  qui  huic  cumulo  aliquid  adjeceroot 

«  S.  E.     Sampson  Erdeswick,  de  Sandon,  Stafl. 

<*  H.  P.     Humfredus  Purefoy,  de  Barwell,  Leic. 

«W-  B.    Wiirmus  Burton,  de  Lindley,  Leic. 


*  Wyrlcy  began  bis  Survey  in  1569.  His  original  MS.  contaiaitg  aba 
many  churches  in  Staffordshire,  Northamptonsbirc,  Yor^;,  Rutland,  and  War- 
wickshire, is  now  in  the  library  of  thv  Heralds  college;  bearing  the'piark  V. 
197.  It  appears  also  that  he  afterwards  accompanied  Burton  in  bis  Surrey 
of  the  Churches  there  La  the  years  1603,  1608,  fcc.  In  V.  No.  187,  in  tbe 
same  library,  is  a  fair  and  beautii'ul  copy  of  both  their  labour?  in  this  «af<i 
with  th«>  arms,  mouuments,  and  aatiguitieSji  wpU  draw^*    ^«« 
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# 
'  ^  H.  A,    Hieroniiios  Astoo,'  de'  Leicester. 
^«  T.  P.    Thomas  'Purefoy,  de  Btfrwell,  Leic* 
«*W.S.    'Will'iwtis  Smith,  Dondinensis. 
<*  N;.C.    >r]choiaus  Charles,  Lotidinetisis. 
•*  R*  C.    'Rob^rtus  Cooke,  OaTentius  Rex  ATmorum^ 
"•*  N.  D.    Nicolaus  Dethick,  Windsor  Heraldos. 
/f  £diiiu|9d'U8  GtiDter)  vEdiv  Christi  in  Oxon.  scholaris. 
**  T.  I.    Thomas  iDgram,  de  Hinkley,  Leic. 
"  W.  Bel  Wiirmus  Belcher,  de  Gildesburg,  Northampt*' 

Youra^  &c. 

S/SsrAw,  jun. 

P.  S.  The  following  original  letter  (found  atnongst  the. 

*  «ame  MfeS.)  may  likewise  merit  jielirpetiiity. 

♦*  To  his  worthy  friend^  Wm:  BufttON,  Esq.  at  Lmdley,  these, 

"  Worthy  Sin,  Aug,  5,  1639. 

"  I  have  herewithall  saF?ly  felufhed  your  deedes,  which 
I  borrowed,  with  many  thankes;  but  I  hope  you  have  yet  a. 

*  second  course  for  me  of  choiser  stuffe ;  for  I  assure  you^ 
most  of  these  are  not  worthye  the  castodye  you  bestow  oa 
them.     I  was  lately  at  Grendon,  where  I  had  sight  of  some 

"  evidences  ofMr.  CHetwynd's;  and 'aOKOi^t  them  I  fhid'tlie 
corvehants  betwixt  Alicia,  the  widow  of  SirWm:  Chetwynd, 
of  Ibgestrei  knt;  at^d  Wm- Purefoy;  viz.  that  Will iam,  the 
'tonne and  heire  of *riii said  Wmt  J^irefoyi  shall  marrv  JVlar- 
"' garet,  thef  ttaughter  of  the  wcid'Aliva,  before  the /east  ^f 
'  the  exaltation  of  the  iroly  crosse  next.    Dat.  at  Church- 
waven,  on  th6  feast  of  Bartholomew,'  21  R:  II.    And  in  the 
'  chtkrch  of  Grendon,  in  a'sputh  window,'  th&re  are  two  pic- 
tures; the  one  of  a  man  in  armour,  the  other  of  a  woman,, 
^'^acKhavrnge'tipon  their  surcdtesthr^searmes,  Quarterly,  I 
'  and"  4;  Gu.  a  chevron  Erm.  between  3  leopards'  faces  Or. 
fid'ahd  3d,Sa.  on  a  fess  Ar.  (should  be  Gu.  I  thmke)  3  leopards' 

*  faces  Or.  between  3  sahires  Ar:  Under  the  man  the  same  in  a 
'  shield ;  tb^  Scutcheon  Under  the  woman  is  broken.  I  find 
'  likevv^se  amongst  his  evidences  a  very  fayre  deede,  the 
V«eale  perfect  in  greene  wax,  whereby  Wm.  Basset 'grants  ta 
'  Robert  Grendon,  in  frank  marriage  with  Emma  his  daughter, 

*  Mam  itrram  defeodo  sua  in  villa  de  Houdeby^  cum  Aamagia  et 
^'  *ervicio  d*ni  Steph,  de  Seagrave,    Amongst  others,  Tho.  de 

Esteley  is  a  witnesse.  I  take  it  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  H. 
■  HI.  tyme.    The  armes  in  the  seale  are  these,  6  piles  a  can- 

*  ^  varie.^  I  am.  thi3  moroinge  goingetoiny  honoured  friood 
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Sir  Cbn  Hatton^  with  whom  I  thinke  I  shall  stay  a  ntotrthei 
I  intreate  you  to  see  for  what  more  deedes  or  other  things 
of  consequence  you  have  to  fitt  me  with;  and  after  my  re- 
tume  I  shall  be  bold  to  see  you.  Thus,  wishiog  yon  all 
health  and  prosperitye,  doe  with  my  best  respects  remem* 
bered,  rest,  at  your  service, 

"  Wm.  Dvouale,  Blanch  Lyon." 

This  great  Antiquary  was  also  visiting  bis  said  foend  in 
May  preceding,  as  appears  by  his  neat  copy  of  a  curious 
deed  before  me,  thus  inscribed:  '^Ex  auto^rapho,  penes 
Chr.  Hatton,  mi  In.  bain.  Maij.  3^^  1639."  It  is  Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester's  grant  to  the  monastery  of  Alcester,  in  War- 
wickshire, as  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  torn.  I.  p.  471. 
This  copy  contains  several  explanatory  notes,  by  Burton, 
of  places  in  Leicestershire,  &c. 

1798,  Dec.  S.  S. 


CXIII.  On  die  Authenticity  of  the  Arabian  Talcs,  by  Dr.  Rufisell. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  remarked  that  several  of  your  correspondents 
have  solicited  information  concerning  the  Arabic  MSS.  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  now  in  England,  and 
finding  my  name  occasionally  introduced  with  that  of  Mr. 
Professor  White,  I  sit  down  to  communicate  what  I  know 
of  the  matter,  in  hopes  that  the  learned  Professor,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power,  may  be  induced  to  an- 
swer the  querfes  of  your  correspondent  in  a  manner  much 
more  satisfactory. 

In  a  note,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,  I  have  asserted,  'Hhat  the  Arabian  Tales,  a  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  is  a  scarce  book  at  Aleppo;  that, 
after  much  inquiry,  I  found  only  two  volumes,  containing 
280  Nights,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  have  a  copy 
taken.  I  was  shewn  (1771)  more  than  one  complete  copy 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  one  at  Paris  in  the  King's  libra- 
ry, said  also  to  be  complete.^'  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
here,  .that  what  is  said  of  the  Vatican  and  Parisian  MSS.  of 
which  I  had  only  a  transient  view,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  librarians. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  M.  Galland's  translation  con- 
taius  238  Nights;  in  the  succeeding  three  volumes,  each 
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•lory  prooeeds  uninterruptedly.  The  repetition  of  the  Dia* 
logue' between  the  two  sisters  at  the  beginning  and  conclu« 
tion  of  each  Night,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  MS, 
was  intentionally  omitted  by  M.  Galiand,  after  the  first 
volume. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  75th  Night,  with  some  slight 
variation  in  the  division  of  Nights,  the  MS.  and  the  transla« 
tion  agree*  The  story  of  the  three  Calenders  terminates  ia 
the  MS.  in  tlie  75th  Night;  in  the  translation,  in  the  69th. 

The  story  of  Sinbad,  which  occupies  firom  the  70th  to  the 
dlst  Night  in  the  translation,  is  entirely  wanting  in  my  MS* 
the  story  of  three  Apples  following  immediately  that  of  the 
Calenders,  and  termmating  in  the  79th  Night ;  whereas  in 
the  translation,  the  story  of  the  Apples  terminates  in  the- 
©3d  Night,  on  account  of  the  intervening  story  of  Sinbad. 

From  the  93d  Ni^ht  in  the  translation  (MS.  80}  to  the  2 10th 
(MS.  200)  the  stones,  with  little  variation,  proceed  in  the 
same  series ;  but  after  that  there  is  a  total  deviation  from  the 
order  preserved  in  the  MS. ;  for,  the  story  of  Noureddin 
Aly,  which  in  the  MS.  is  continued  from  Night  200  to  229,^ 
does  not  appear  in  the  French  translation  tillthe  be^tming^ 
of  the  4th  volume,  and  is  followed  by  the  stoir  ot  fiider> 
Prince  of  Persia,  which  in  the  MS.  commences  iff  the  229th 
Night,  and  ends  in  Night  2759".  Part  of  the  story  of  Cama* 
ralzaman,  from  Night  272  to  281,  finishes  the  MS.  while 
that  story,  in  the  translation,  is  found  in  the  3d  volume,,, 
comprehended  in  17  Nights,  from  21 1  to  228.  The  storiesi 
related  in  the  other  ten  Nis:hu  of  that  volume  are  not  in  the 
MS.  ^ 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  there  seems  no  ground  to 
doubt  that  M.  Gsdland  translated  from  a  copy  similar  to  the. 
MS.  now  in  my  possession.  In  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
incidents,  as  well  as  in  the'  termination  of  the  tales,  there 
18  no  material  disagreement  The  variation  remarked  in  the 
division  of  the  Nights,  and  arrangement  of  the  stories,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

In  general,  with  respect  to  the  translation,  no  doubt  ^reat 
liberty,  in  accommodation  to  French  manners,  has  been 
taken  with  the  original.  A  reason  for  omitting  the  stanzaa 
^nd  elegies,  which  occur  so  frequently  throughout  the  MS. 
has  been  assigned  in  M.  Galland^s  Preface ;  and  a  few  scenes, 
too  licentiously  described  in  the  original,  have  with  propri* 
ety  been  softened  or  suppressed:  but  other  descriptions, 
though  expressive  of  Oriental  costume^  have  with  less  reason 
been  omitted,  particularly  two  Nights  in  vol.  II.  p.  155.  It 
V)iiy  be  remarked  also,  that  M.  Gallaudissometimeso&uberant 
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.fer beyond' jthe:Ofjg4n^ly  and^  inserts-in.  the  Qfirrative  whatJs 
leather  a  commentary  for»  the  European  reader,  tlmnsuixable 
Axs  the  characters  of  the  drama. 

•Mr.  (Richardson,  in  his  exceUent  Gramqaar,  faa»obser?ed, 
respecting  the  story  of  the  barber's  fifth  brother,  "tbattke 

^'detiation  fmnvthe  origi»aHs  greater  than  even>alr«etens- 
Jation* seeiD^ed  to  require;"  a  remark  which  msiy  jusUybe 

.extended  to  many  othei^pants  o£the,tJunsiation,ca&er  every 
allowance  is  naade  for  variation  in  the'^SS.    * 

The  'MvS.  from  which  .]VIn. Richardson  tranfilatedike  story 

>of  Ahiaficbar,  must,  like,  mine,  hare  . wanted  the.  story  of 
•Sinbad,  the'sfeoty  of  Alnaschar  beginnipgJn'hothtMSS.  in 

'  the  162d  Night;  foutin  M^  Galland's translation  (oaaccount, 

-as  before  observed,  of  Sinbad's.  adveatures.iatecvenioglit 
begins  jn  .the  1 76th  Night. 

.  In  a.  con^derabie  number  of  separate,  tales  which  I  collect- 
ed .in  •  the.  East,  I  find  but  few  contained  ia  M.  Galiand's 
translaition.     Amone^  these  are  the  fixst^ight. Nights  of  tbe 

r  Arabian.Nigbts,>  with  this  variation,  that  the  fable  of  the  a$s, 
the  ox,  and  the  labourer,  in  Calland^s,  vol.  I.f  p.  JZ5^. is  related 
by- the  third  old' man,  instead  of  airt:oTy  in  favour ^of  the  mer- 

•  chant.     These  eight  Nights  stand.. under  the  title  of  the 
.•  Merchant  and  the  Genie ;  but  the.narrative  isiuunterrupted) 

and  without  any  intimation  whence  it  was,  borrowed.  There 
is  another  story,  under  the  title  of  the  Khalif  and  the  Fish- 
erman, a  fragment  much  abridged  and  mutilated^  evidently 
also  from  the  Arabian -Nights;    without  any  acknawledg- 

.  ment.  There  is  one  more,  '*  The  story  of  the  fair  Persian*' 
(Galland,  vol.  IV.);  which,  though  rather  more  full,  ajgrees 

,  in  general  with  the  M8.  'of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;f  but  is  re* 
markable  on  account  of  its  mention  of  coffee,  which  I  do  not 

•  recollect  meeting  with  in  any  part  of  the  Arabian  Nights; 
'  the  genuine  tales  being  probably  of  an  older  date  tbaiitbe 

•  introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into  Arabia. 

I  sus{>ect,  therefpr^e,  this  last  circumstance,  as  well  as 
some  introduced  by  way  of  amplification  in  other  places, 
to  be  modern  additions;  and  this  the  rather,^  from  havuig re- 
marked that,  in  copies  made  from  my  own  MS.  the  scribes 
were  little  scrupulous  in  abridging  descriptions,  changing 
words,  and  adding  decorations,  as  fancy  happened  to  lead; 
a  licence  not  assumed  in  MSS.  of  serious  import,  which  are 
always. carefully  compared  and  corrected. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  puh- 
lished  in^  1792,  I  find,  in  my  miscellaneous  collection 
abovementioned,  the  three  first  stories  in  the  first  volume; 
the  third  story  in  the  secoud;  and  the  first  and  thirteenth^i 
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the  third  volume.  They  are  totally  unconnected,  have 
each  their  distinct  preface,  and  may  very  possibly  belong 
to  the  large  collection  mentioned  by  M.  Galland.  On  the 
supposition  of  the  French  translation  being  made  from  MSS. 
not  very  different  from  mine,  the  liberty  assumed  of  ampli- 
fication seems  to  me,  on  a  cursory  perusal,  far  to  exceed 
that  of  M.  Galland  in  his  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yours,  &c. 
1799,  Feb.  P.  R. 


CXIV.  Dissertation  on  Accents. 

Mr.  Urban,  JVadkavi  College,  Oxfordy  June  28* 

"Qui  cavet,  ne  decipiatur,  vix  cavet,  cum  etiam  cavet;, 
Etiam  cum  cavisse  ratus  est,  ssepe  is  cautor  captus  est/* 

Plant  Capt.  A.  2.  s.  2. 

I  KNOW  few  subjects  of  classicsil  inquiry  upon  which  we^ 
have  attained  to  less  certainty,  than  the  doctrine  of  accent 
and  quantity;  and  yet  there  are  probably  few  subjects  more 
interesting  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  Accent  and  quan* 
tity  are  generally  presumed  to  be  things  totally  different  in 
themselves;  but  there  are  not  wanting  critics,* and  those  of 
high  name,  who  doubt  this  complete  difference.  Accents 
are  these;  the  acute,  and  the  grave,  simple  signs  of  sound;* 
and  the  circumflex,  compounded  of  both.  The  two  first 
are  frequently  placed  upon  short  syllables  without  altering 
their  quantity.  Yet  how  this  should  in  reality  be  the  case, 
I  cannot  readily  comprehend. 

A  short  syllable  is,  by  custom  and  authority,  pronounced 
in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  distinction  of  sound. 
If  therefore,  a  note  of  accent  make  any  alteration  in  such 
a  syllable,  what,  I  would  ask,  must  the  alteration  be? 
Certainly  not  to  accelerate  the  pronunciation.  But  it  will 
possibly  be  objected,  that,  though  accents  do  not  accelerate 
the  pronunciation,  yet  they  evidently  increase  the  tone  and 
energy  of  tfhe  syllable.  But  can  the  tone  and  energy  of  a 
short  syllable  be  increased  without  increasing  the  time?  If 
any  learned  reader  will  try  the  experiment,  I  believe  he 
will  find  the  undertaking  somewhat  difficult. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  learned  languages  of  which 
the  modern  pronunciation  appears  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with   the  rules  of  quantity.     For  reasons  well  known  toi 

VOL.*  Ik  c  c 
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scholars,  the  accent  cannot  with  propriety  be  thrown  fartlief 
back  than  the  antepenultima  even  in  the  longest  words. 
This,  in  polysyllables,  will  often  occasion  the  stress  or  ele- 
vation of  the  voice  to  be  placed  upon  those  members  of  a 
word  which  are  by  nature  or  position  short. 

In  the  words  Pon/ifices^  Herviioney  Urceotus^  FilioluSf 
and,  indeed,  all  others  consisting  of  a  choriambic  under  one 
combination,  accent  and  quantity  are  worse  friends  thaiv 
becometh  such  near  neighbours.  The  following  passage  of 
Juvenal  places  the  stress  of  the  sound  upon  a  short  syllable. 

^^  Frigida  circuniagunt  pigri  sarraca  Bootse." 

Sat  V,  1.  tS. 
Again,  in  Virgil*,  we  find,  . 

**  Emicat  Earyalas^  et  munere  victor  amici.'^ 

itn.  V.  1.  337, 

Similar  instances  every  where  abound.  What  shall  we 
say  then  ?  Does  the  accent  upon  a  short  syllable  produce 
any  variation  in  the  time  ?  And,  if  so,  in  what  consists  the 
essential  difference  between  accent  and  quantity  ?  This  is  a 
question  much  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer* 

Port  Koyal  Grammar  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Dr. 
Forster  upon  Greek  accent,  are  critics  of  unexceptionable 
merit;  and  yet  observe  how  widely  they  differ  upon  this 
subject.  The  former  says,  *^  As  accents  were  invented  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  voice,  they 
are    therefore,    no    sign    of  the    quantityf  of   syllables, 


*  How  are  wc  to  recODcite  the  fbllowiog  coiutradictory  quantities  of  the 
iai;ae  verb,  from  high  aatbority?  1  fear  we  tnustbave  recourse  to  that  powei* 
fttl  classic  lever,  a  licence,  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

**  Stridere  apes  tttero,  et  rliptis  efiervere  costis.** 

Georg,  IV.  L  556. 

*<  Cogaris,  pressoque  dio  «tridere  molari.'* 

Juv.  SaUV  L160. 

f  This  reiisoiiing  appears  dose  and  cdnclusite  j  yet  if  we  eamhie  it  at- 
tentively, we  sluili  discover,  \  tnink,  a  latent  fallacy.  As  the  profound  ao4l 
excellent  author  elsewhere  admits  a  variation  of  time,  conformable  vith  ac^ 
cent,  amongst  those  syllables  that  are  marked  short,  may  uot  the  same 
variation  also  exist  amongst  those  that  are  marked  long  ?  In  polysyllablt^^ 
«berc  the  penult iina  is  long^  the  accent,  he  observes,  lies  upon  it:  but  >n 
similar  words,  where  both  peuultima  and  antepenultima  are  short,  the  acceot 
is  placed  upon  the  antepenultima,  because  two  short  syllables  are  equivalent 
to  one  long  onK  Here  then  the  accent  is  placed  according  to  time;  if  not 
according  to  the  outward  measure,  certainly  according  to  the  inward  cu«- 
puitAtiou*  * 
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whether  long  or  sbort ;  which  is  evidently  proved^  tecausel 
a  word  may  have  several  long  syllables,  and  yet  it  shall  have 
but  one  accent ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  composed 
entirely  of  short  oties,  and  yet  shall  have  its  accent,  as 
"Asia,  Dominus/'  &c.  P.  R.  b.  11.  p.   54. 

The  latter  thus  expresses  himself,  p.  67 :  '^  No  man  can 
read  pt'oae  or  verse  according  to  both  accent  and  quantity ; 
for  every  accent,  if  it  is  any  thing,  must  give  some  stress  to 
the  syllable  upon  which  it  is  placed ;  and  every  stress  that 
is  laid  upon  a  syllable,  must  necessarily  give  some  extent  to 
it:  for,  every  elevation  of  the  voice  implieth  time,  and  time  is 
quantity.  Our%  xi^fo^  X^t^^  '^^^  iv^i^xfTAi,  t»Tv  royo<  X*'^^  X^^'*'*'* 
MS.  Bib.  Reg*  Ang.  p.  2. 

To  be  plam,  then,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  last  argu-^ 
ment;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Forster,  although  made 
upon  Greek  accent,  are,  in  many  instances,  applicable  to 
Latin*  And  here  let  us  not  conceive  that  the  present  is  a 
mere  question  of  words,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  no- 
tice; since,  upon  ajust  knowledge  of  the  beauties*  of  pro* 
nunciation  depends  much  of  that  exquisite  pleasure  wnich 
we  derive  from  polite  literature.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  any  accomplishment  by  the  rarity  of  its  attaiii-* 
ment,  to  pronounce  Latin  is  more  difficult  than  to  translate  it. 
For  one  person  who  can  read  it  correctly,  even  according  to 
present  rules^  we  find  about  five  who  can  translate  it  so. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  defect?  Shall  we  say  that 
men,  considering  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  a  secondary 
and  inferior  €^3quisition,  pay  all  their  attention  to  the  con-^ 
struing  of  it;  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  great  writers  wha 
cannot  spell?  But  what  is  more  unworkmanlike,  or  ineIe-» 
gant,  than  to  see  scholars  by  profession  stumble  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Muses?  And  herein,  I  think,  consists  one 
advantage,  amongst  many,  of  public  schools;  namely,  that 
in  such  seminaries  boys  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  quantity,  although  by  some  they  have  been  thought  to 
tpend  too  much  time  upon  this  pursuit. 

Our  rules  of  quantity  give  us,  accurately  enough,  the 


*  As  we  politely  accommodated  oar  contiaetital  neigtibours  by  adopting^, 
Mno  1738,  tlieir  method  of  reckoning  time,  so  of  late  we  teem  disposed  Ur 
accommodate  them  still  farther^  by  adopting^  in  part,  their  method  of  pro- 
nounciog  iAtiii^  This  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  full  and  Open  ennnciation 
commonly  given  to  the  vowel  A.  We  are  told  of  Milton,  that  he  affected  the 
foreign  pronunciation ;  and  was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  *'  to  read  Latin 
vith  an  Engliab  moutli  is  as  ill  a  bearing  as  low  French."  Lives  of  the  Pumu, 
Toi.  L  p,  174. 
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proportion  of  sound  that  syllables  bear  to  each  other  iii  the 
two  extremes  of  long  and  short ;  but  this  knowledge  will 
not  ffive  us  the  general  tinne.  They  teach  us  that  two  shore 
^yllwles  are  equivaiecit  to  one  long  one;  but  can  we  hence 
collect,  whether  the  whol^e  movement  was  quick  or  slow, 
the  tone  variable  or  moiiotomRis  ? 

Port  Royal  conceives,  and  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  discriminating  ears  of  the  Romans  were 
not  contented  with  the  present  arrangement  of  long  and 
short  syllables  onl^,  but  that  they  had  an  intermediate  mea* 
sure,  consisting  of  a  time  alid,  half,  upon  which  the  accent 
in  polysyllables*  often  lay.  He  fiuther  observes,  that  there 
was  a  considerable  distinction  in  pronunciation  between  sjU 
lables  short  by  nature  and  short,  by  position.  As  the  matter 
at  present  stands,  it  dpes  not  appear  that  learners  derive 
any  material  advantage  from  mere  accents.  The  compound 
A  may  indeed  be  of  some  service,  because  it  is  now  con* 
nected  with  quantity ;  but  the  grave  and  the  acute  seem  but 
little  to  facilitate  true  pronunciation.  In  autographs  or  MSS. 
they  are  rarely  used,  and  readers  find  no  great  loss  of  them. 

What  then,  tlie  intelligen^t  reader  will  observe,  do  you 
altogether  reject  the  use  of  apcenits,  so  generally  received? 
And  would  you. reduce  pvonunciaiion  to  one  duU  monotony? 
Certainly  not;  although  I  conceive,  with  submission,  tliat 
accents,  as  they  are  now  managed^  may  in  some  cases  be 
nugatory,  and  in  some  detrimental.  I  would  distingpiisb, 
however,  between  the  use  and  Orbuse  of  these  modern  signs 
of  sound,  and  would  assign  to  them  their  proper  merit.  It 
is  true,  I  believe,  that  accents^  by  encroaching  on  fuantilv^ 
may  enable  a  judicious  Latin  reader  to  introduce  soaie  sligbft 
distinction  into  the  sound  of  bis  voice  ?  but  it  is  also  true, 
that  they  are  highly  inadequate  to  convey  to  us  any  just 
conception  of  the  variety,  the  richness^  and  the  extreme. 


*  Is  it  lawful  to  suggest,  without  offendtog  LaUn  eMi.  that,  stricCty^^eak* 
ing^  there  can  be  no  such  thing  a»  a  polysyllable  consisting  wholly  of  short  fert, 

Q«)Oo  ;povv  ««9o  oouw 
that  IS,  of  feet  of  equal  times?  Danaides,  Periphrasis,  Honinibus,  Opiparu«. 
In  pronouncing  a  word-  of  many  syl^kMee,  it  hat  been  obaenred  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  foundation  for  tbe  voice  to  rest  on ;  to  which  point 
of  support  all  the  other  parts  of  tbe  sound  recur,  as  to  a  common  centre 
On  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any  syllable  as  absolutely  long,  which  the 
poets  have  agreed  to  consider  aa  short,  would  he  to  contradict  their  authorky, 
and  to  fail  into  fatal  heresy.  What,  therefore,  remains  in  this  merciless  diletr.-^ 
ma  between  accent  aud  quantity,  but  to  agrccwith  P.  R*  respecting  the  inter- 
mediate measure  ox  a  time  and  ha{ft  Upon  these  grounds  we  shall  treat  oar 
polysyllables  and^  choriambics  handsomely;  and  not,  like  Bays,  havis^ 
fhtrouuced  theui  on  t^e  stagej^  leave  them  to  get  off  again  as  they  caa^ 
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accuracy,  of  tone  and  time,  with  which  the  Romans,  we  are 
informed,  pronounced  their  language. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  our  first  proposition, 
namely,  that  accents  in  some  cases  are  nugatory,  and  in 
some  detrimental.  They  are  nugatory,  then,  when  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  excite  attention,  and  so  teach 
fwthing.  They  are  detrimental  wherp  they  tend  to  intro- 
duce confusion  into  the  minds  of  learners,  or  lead  them  to 
make  false  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  useful 
where  they  come  in  aid  of  quantity;  they  are  useful  where 
they  serve  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another,  spelt  in  the 
same  manner,  or  different  inflexions  of  the  same  verb. 
They  are  also  useful  where  they  serve  to  mark  prepositions 
and  adverbs. 

1 800,  July,  W£NMAN  LaNGTON. 
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I.  Tli£  Causes  of  Dreamii. 


Mr.  Urban,  Whitbi/,  Dec.  26,  1753. 

UreAMS  are  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  human  frame ;  they  are  by  some,  perhaps,  too  little,  by 
others  too  much,  regarded:  some  are  continually  torturing 
them  into  meaning,  and  con%'erting  them  into  presages  ana 
predictions,  whilst  others  utterly  slight  them  as  the  caprici- 
ous workings  of  a  wanton  fancy  let  loose  from  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  judgment. 

There  are  persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  have  maintained,  that  dreams 
are  not  the  creatures  of  our  own  fancy,  nor  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds^;  but  the  suggestions  and  infusions 
of  spiritual  beings  which  surround  us.  They  say,  that  the 
soul  cannot  think  or  act  without  being  conscious  of  its  think«» 
ing  and  acting,  and  as  all  the  various  scenes  and  adventures 
which  present  themselves  in  sleep  seem  to  us  to  be  external 
and  not  our  own  production,  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
it  should.  They  urge  further,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the 
«oul  should  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  itself,  and  yet  in 
dreams  we  are  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or 
wild  beasts ;  we  fall  over  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  and  are 
involved  in  a  variety  of  distresses  as  exquisitely  afflictive 
for  the  time  they  last  as  if  they  were  real.  To  the  first  of 
these  arguments  it  may  be  answered,  that  every  thought  is 
not  attended  with  consciousness;  every  one  who  has  been 
absent,  or  in  a  reverie,  knows  that  we  often  think  without 
reflecting  that  we  do  so ;  we  fall  into  trains  of  thought  and 
eagerly  pursue  them  a  long  time,  without  attending  to  tho 
<>bject»  9bout  us,  or  r^-lecting  upon  the  operation;^  of  our 
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minds;  and  if  we  are  thus  unconscious  and  unreflectiog 
when  we  are  awake,  our  unconsciousness  in  dreaming,  when 
all  sensation  is  suspended,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  can  be  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  dreams  are  the 
productions  of  our  own  minds.  As  to  the  other  argument 
drawn  from  the  improbability  of  our  tormenting  ourselves 
with  frightful  images,  it  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who 
consider  how  apt  our  waking  thoughts  are  to  rove  and 
wanddr,  and  that  we  are  so  far  from  having  an  absolute 
command  over  them,  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  will 
often  run  out  upon  unpleasing,  and  even  horrid  and  terrible 
subjects. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  I  think,  somewhere  gives  us  a  less  ejfcep- 
tionable  rationale  of  dreaming:  he  contends,  that  all  dream- 
ing is  imperfect  and  confused  thinking,  and  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  it  between  sound  sleep,  and  being  broad 
awake ;  conscious  regular  thinking  and  not  thinking  at  all, 
being  the  tw6  extremes,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  incline 
to  waking  or  to  sound  sleep,  we  dream  more  or  less;  and 
our  dreams  are  more  wild,  extravagant  and  confused,  or 
more  rational  and  consistent.  And  indeed  the  Dr.  seems  to 
have  truly  explained  the  phenomenon  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  supposing  the  soul  not  to  think  or  dream  at  all  in 
sound  sleep,  for  1  imagine  that  in  sound  sleep  the  memory^ 
and  reflective  powers  of  the  soul  are  so  locked  up,  or  rather 
so  clouded  and  impeded  by  the  indisposition  and  relaxation 
of  the  bodily  organs,  that  when  we  awake  we  cannot  recol- 
lect the  least  traces  of  the  images  which  the  soul  amuses 
herself  with  1 1  that  juncture.  Although  I  cannot  be  of  opi- 
nion with  the  celebrated  *Des  Cartes,  that  extension  is  the 
essence  of  matter,  yet  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him,  that 
thought,  if  not  the  essence,  is  at  least  essential  to  spirit, 
and  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  though  she  is  m.i  always 
conscious  of,  nor  always  reflects  upon,  her  thoughts. 

The  soul  and  body  being  strictly  united,  mutually  affect 
and  act  upon  each  other,  and  we  find  that  the  powers  of  the 
soul  are  more  or  less  vigorous,  in  proportion  as  the  humouni 
of  the  body  are  healthy  or  morbid.  A  proper  tone  and 
vigour  in  the  corporeal  organs  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  perfect  exertion  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul ; 
J)ut  that  particular  disposition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  which 
inclines  to  sleep,  impairs  this  tone,  relaxes  the  whole  cor- 
poreal system,  apd  superinduces  a  certain  cloudiness^  in- 
dolence, and  inactivity  on  the  soul.  The  more  this  sopori- 
tic  disposition  prevails,  the  more  the  soul  is  indisposed  to 
thinking,  and  clogged  and  impeded  in  her  operations:  and 
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as  the  exertion  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  re<|uiret 
more  vigorous  efforts,  so  we  find  that  these  are  the  powers 
affected  and  suspended  by  sleep ;  judgment,  memory^  re* 
flection,  and  consciousness,  gradu^tly  ceasing,  and  the  ima- 
gination alone  being  left  awake;  which  active  faculty,  be- 
ing indeed  the  power  of  thinking  and  forming  ideas,  is  not 
to  be  overpowered  or  suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always 
necessarily  think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  re- 
strained by  the  impressions  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting  and 
reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in  sleep,  there- 
fore, ^eems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest  proof  of  her  immor- 
tality and  excellence.  Sleep  is  justly  observed  to  be  the 
image  of  death,  and  this  temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  thinking;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be 
deprived  of  her  nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and  the  sleeping  body, 
which  clogs  and  renders  her  less  active  and  powerful.  But 
were  the  death  rendered  perfect  and  complete  by  the  dis- 
solution of  tbift  union,  and  the  soul  quite  disincumbered, 
then  we  might  expect  that  she  would  not  only  exert  all  her 
present  faculties  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps 
find  new  powers  to  which  she  is  now  quite  a  stranger.  Her 
nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
bodily  organs,  aud  suspended  by  her  union  with  them  whilst 
thev  are  in  a  dead  and  torpid  state,  and  rise  in  perfection 
and  vigour  according  as  her  material  fetters  less  incumber 
and  sit  lighter  upon  her. 

In  the  argument  I  have  considered  dreaming  in  general 
as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  as  indeed  I 
believe  it  is,  but  I  do  not  absolutely  den}^  that  dreams  may 
sometimes  be  suggested  by  superior  spiritual  beings.  The 
properest  time  for  such  impressions,  or  infusions,  is  certainly 
when  the  soul  is  not  conscious,  nor  under  her  own  commandf, 
her  powers  suspended,  and  her  most  vigilant  and  discerning 
centinels  asleep.  The  famous  Sylla,  a  man  not  at  all  ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  gave  great  credit  to  dreams ;  we  have 
instances  of^  several  extraordinary  dreams  in  holy  writ,  and 
we  find  all  antiquity  paid  a  great  regard  to  them.  But 
such  predictive  inspired  dreams  must  be  very  rare,  they 
must  be  also  rational  and  consistent,  and  the*^  impressions 
strong  and  lively,  therefore  easily  distinguishable  from 
others,  and  not  needing  interpretation ;  so  that  those  instances 
should  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  weak  and  superstitious 
anxiety  and  solicitude  about  every  idle  fancy  that  passes 
though  our  beads  in  sleep,  nor  induce  us  to  pay  any  regard 
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to  the  ridiculous  and  dreaming  rules  given  by  Artemidonis 
and  other  profound  personages^  for  the  interpretatioD  of 
dreams. 

1754,  Jan. 


IL  Joy  and  Grief  in  Dreamsj  why  sOjperior  to  reality. 
Mr.  UrbaK, 

The  following  speculations  ma,y,  perhaps^  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  a  Magazine,  which,  in  the  diversity 
of  its  contents,  appears  to  Thrace  every  possible  subject 
of  research. 

That  we  are  frequently  affected  in  a  much  more  lively 
manner  with  joy  and  grief  in  our  dreams  than  we  ever  expe- 
rienced when  awake,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  notorious.  There 
is  often  a  peculiar  glow  of  colouring  in  pur  raptures,  and  in 
our  distresses,  in  these  imaginary  scenes,  which  no  power 
of  language  can  describe,  nor  any  situation  in  actual  life 
realize.  Few  persons,  I  believe,  Sir,  have  ever  passed 
through  life  without  making  this  reflection.  Philosophers,  I 
know,  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  supposing,  that  the  soul  in  sleep,  being  more  abstracted 
firom  the  body,  is  more  open  to  those  finer  sensibilities 
Ivhich  the  grossness  of  our  material  organs  either  totally  ex- 
tinguishes, or  considerably  deadens,  when  we  are  awake: 
but,  I  must  confess,  Sir,  tne  errors,  the  follies,  the  absurd- 
ities, of  dreams,  are  such,  that  I  cannot  draw  any  inference 
from  the  superior  perfection  of  the  soul  in  that  state,  to  ex- 
plain ^ny  phenomenon  whatever.  An  intelliTCnt  friend, 
vfith  whom  I  was  conversing  on  the  subject,  nas  given  a 
much  more  easy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  satisfoctory, 
solution  of  the  question.  ^^  When  we  are  awake,*'  says  he, 
**  we  are  never  entirely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us; 
we  are  either  looking  back  on  the  past,  or  forward  to  the 
future ;  and  our  attention  is  always,  in  some  degree,  more 
or  less,  diverted  fi-om  the  direct  impression  of  the  moment; 
but,  in  sleep,  both  memory  and  foresight  are  extinguished; 
we  are  solely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us;  and  we 
receive  from  that  object  the  full  impression  ij^  is  capable  of 
producing  on  our  minds.'* 

There  are  not  wanting  a  variety  of  topics  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  this  opinion  of  my  friend.  Supposing  the  natural 
ficutcness  of  feeluig^  ih^  f^mKH^^  £^  man  possesses  s^nsibiUf^ 
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In  proportion  as  be  is  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  life.  A 
man  immersed  in  business  or  pleasure  can  never  be  a  man 
of  sensibility.  The  man  of  sensibility  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  io 
a  state  of  perpetual  dream ;  he  lives  and  acts  in  a  fvorld  of 
his  Own  creation;  and  attends  to  external  circumstances 
little  more  than  as  they  coincide  with  his  internal  system—— 
He  feels  more  than  other  men  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause he  feels  on  other  subjects  less.  The  effect  of  ebriety 
is  to  make  us  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future: 
in  this  state  we  are  particularly  open  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment;  those  impressions  are  generally  pleasurable, 
and  a  state  of  moderate  intoxication  is  a  state  of  jollity:  but 
we  are  highly  susceptible  on  these  occasions  of  grief  as  well 
es  of  joy,  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  witnessed 
have  taken  place  after  a  free  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Mad« 
ness.  Sir,— that  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  the  human  species-<—madness  appears  often  to 
arise  from  excess  of  sensibility.  A  man  of  high  and  acute 
feelings  is  deeply  struck  with  some  momentous  event ;  he 
broods  over  it  day  and  night;  his  mind  at  length  becomes 
totally  occupied  and  possessed  with  this  idea ;  and  we  be* 
hold  him  a  maniac,  l  speak.  Sir,  from\>bservation.  That 
there  are  ^'  in  madness  joys  which  none  but  madmen  know% 
has  been  affirmed  by  one  who  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  sensations  of  that  frightful  malady ;  and  I  believe  him. 
There  appear,  too,  to  be  sorrows  and  anguish  in  that  state, 
which  no  sound  imagination  can  conceive. 

I  will  not  at  present,  Mr.  Urban,  occupy  any  more  of 
your  time.  The  subject  on  which  I  have  touched,  appears 
to  me  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  extremely  interesting; 
if  you  and  your  readers  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  I  may 
possibly  resume  it  on  some  future  occasion. 

yours,  &c. 

1793,  May,  T.  C, 


III.  Efifects  of  Imagination  on  Pregnant  Women  disproved.    In  % 
l^etter  from  an  eminent  Physician  to  a  n^arried  Lady* 

Madam^ 

*  OU  remember  how  much  I  astonished  you,  the  other 
^^Yj  by  calling  in  question  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  ima- 
gination in  pregnant  women.  You  told  me,  you  had  not 
suppos<sd,  till  then,  there  was  a  m^n  living  who  doubted  so 
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notoiioas  a  fact.  You  thought  it  had  never  been  denied, 
that  a  fright,  a  longing,  and  various  other  passions  of  the  mo- 
ther, would  affect  the  embryo  in  such  a  banner  as  to  produce 
a  deformity,  or  preternatural  appearance,  iu  soBieooe  part  of 
its  body.  At  the  same  time  you  declared,  bow  happy  it 
would  make  you,  and  many  other  women,  could  I  explode 
this  prejudice,  if  it  were  a  prejudice,  for  that  you  were  al- 
most afi-aid  to  stir  abroad,  lest  some  strange  object  should 
injure  your  oflFspring ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  term  of 
your  pregnancy,  was  on  this  account,  a  state  of  uDeasiness 
and  apprehension.  In  order^  therefore,  to  remove  this 
anxiety^  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that,  notwitb- 
standing  the  almost  universality  of  the  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  times,  and  has  no  better  authority 
for  its  support  than  prescription. 

The  histories  of  monstrous  births,  where  the  imperfectioa 
or  deformity  is  ascribed  to  some  affection  of  tlie  mother, 
are  numberless ;  and  indeed  so  authenticated,  that  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  power  of  imagination  will  triumphantly  tell  you, 
iacts  are  stubborn  things,  and  that  all  reasoning  is  sophis- 
try, when  opposed  to  facts :  but  the  answer  to  this  kind  of 
argument  is,  that  Experience  shews  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain a  fact;  and  that,  when  we  coolly  and  carefully  examine 
the  truth  of  reputed  facts,  they  are  often  discovered  to  have 
been  advancea  through  hastiness  and  credulity,  and  to  have 
been  perpetuated  through  ignorance  and  sei-vility.  It  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  fashion  of  scrutinizing  into  facts,  diat 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  a  greater  progress  within  these 
last  two  centuries,  than  they  had  done  the  preceding  two 
thousand  years.  Upon  this  principle^  therfore,  I  shdl  in- 
quire into  the  credibility  of  those  histories;  and,  if  I  can  de- 
monstrate, that  they  are  incredible,  you  will  then  grant, 
that  these  boasted  facts  are  either  innocent  delusions,  or 
downright  impostures. 

The  productions  of  nature,  in  the  several  classes  both  of 
living  and  inanimate  things,  are  not  all  equally  perfect.  We 
see  in  birds,  beasts,  and  plants,  eveiy  now  and  then^  an  ir« 
regular  or  preternatural  formation ;  but  when  the  accident 
happens  to  the  human  species,  an  opinion  has  been  adopted, 
that  a  fright,  or  some  otner  affection  of  the  mother,  in  the 
course  of  her  pregnancy,  has  wrought  the  change.  They 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  that  at  the  instant  3ie  mother 
received  the  impression,  the  child  was  of  the  natural 
form,  but,  by  the  power  of  her  imagination,  the  structure 
of  the  parts  was  that  moment  altered,  and  assumed  the  ap« 
peamnce  either  suddenly  or  gradually!  with  which  the  cbud 
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was  born.  They  must  conceive^  that  the  infant  who  is  bom 
with  a  large  discolouration  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  had,  be^ 
fore  the  discolouration  took  place,  a  fair  skin :  that  the  child 
who  is  born  with  six  toes,  had  originally  but  five;  and  again 
that  the  child  who  is  bom  with  one  leg,  or  one  arm,  had  ori- 
ginally two;  and  so  of  every  other  preternatural  appearance, 
whether  it  be  an  increase  or  defect  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Now,  Madam,  to  shorten  my  letter  as  much  as  possible, 
I  :ihall  single  out  a  case,  from  the  many  narratives  publish* 
ed  in  favour  of  thai  opinion  ;  and,  by  exposing  the  absurd- 
ity  of  this  one  example,  you  will  infer,  that  all  the  other 
wonderful  stories  of  the  same  kind,  are  equally  absurd.  It 
has  been  alleged,  that  a  lady  advanced  five  or  six  months 
in  her  pregnancy,  has  been  so  terrified  by  a  beggar's  thrust* 
ing  siKideniy  tiie  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  into  her  coach, 
that  the  child,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  brought  to  bed, 
was  born  with  a  stump  of  an  arm,  resembling  that  of  the 
beggar. 

Be  so  good  to  pause  here  awhile,  and  consider  what  an 
operation  must  be  performed  to  work  this  effect.  A  child 
at  the  term  of  five  or  six  months,  is  of  a  considerable  bulk, 
and  the  arm  itself  not  small.  This  arm  must  drop  off  by  the 
power  of  imagination ;  there  must  be  no  blood  lost  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  child,  and  the  wound  must  be  heal- 
ed before  the  birth.  Does  not  the  mere  stating  this  propo- 
sition expose  its  ridiculousness  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
urge  any  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  it;  but 
shall  observe,  for  argument's  sake,  that,  admitting  a  lim^ 
could  drop  off  by  the  force  of  fancy,  it  still  would  remaia 
with  the  mother,  till  the  delivery  ;  the  bones,  at  least,  * 
would  not  putrrfy  and  waste  away,  though  the  flesh  should  : 
but  it  was  never  pretended,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  any 
part  of  tlie  limb  was  found  by  the  midviife ;  and,  what  is  also 
worthy  of  observing,  the  stumps  of  all  such  imperfect  limbs 
have  a  smooth  skin,  which  plainly  evinces  they  were,  from 
their  first  formation,  of  the  same  figure;  for,  had  there 
been  a  wound,  there  would  have  been  a  scar,  and  scars  are 
very  distinguishable  from  sound  skin. 

Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that,  in  the  instance  I  have  quo- 
ted, they  committed  a  mistake  who  ascribed  such  an  event 
to  such  a  cause;  but  that,  probably,  though  the  power  of 
imagination  cannot  work  on  the  large  Imjbs  such  great 
effects,  still  it  may  on  the  less.  In  answer  to  this  suppo- 
sition, I  must  inform  you,  that  the  histories  of  this  kind 
stand  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  are  equally  well  attest- 
ed with  any  of  the  otliers,  which  may  appear  less^marvellous; 
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and  if  the  evidence  of  the  one  be  eiven  up,  the  eyidence 
for  the  rest  will  fall  to  •  the  ground.  Besides,  Madam,  a 
philosopher  will  instruct  you^  that  what  seems  in  your  eyes 
little  and  simple,  is  as  wonderful,  in  its  organization,  as  things 
of  a  larger  scale ;  that  to  add  a  sixth  finger,  or  a  sixth  toe,  to 
a  child,  is  as  great  an  instance  of  a  miraculous  power,  as  to 
add  two  or  three  legs,  or  two  or  three  arms :  therefore  you 
may  be  assured,  all  the  metamorphoses  said  to  be  wrought 
during  pregnancy,  are  equally  practicable,  and  equally  true. 

I  believe  there  is  no  defect  more  frequent  than  that  of  the 
hare  lip,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a  woman  who  has  a 
child  with  tliat  deformity,  aoes  not  endeavour  to  recollect 
she  either  longed  for  a  hare^  or  was  frightened  by  a  hare,  or 
saw  somebody  with  a  hare  lip,  no  matter  which.  A  woman, 
already  prepossessed  there  must  have  been  some  such  causey 
is  not  lon^  at  a  loss;  her  memory,  or  her  prejudice,  sooo 
furnishes  her  with  a  fact»  aud  the  instance  of  this  child  is 
added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  forgeries  and  false  facts. 

Discolou rations,  or  spots  on  the  skin,  another  very  com- 
mon appearance,  are  fondly  resembled,  by  some  people,  to 
certain  fruits.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
consideration  of  this  article ;  and  should  not  have  mentioned 
it,  but  to  expose  the  great  propensity  there  is  in  the  world 
to  uphold  one  piece  of  superstition  by  another.  You  most 
have  heard,  how  much  it  is  believed,  that  these  spots  grow 
vivid,  as  the  respective  fruits  they  are  said  to  resemble, 
ripen;  and  afterwards  fade  away  during  the  winter  season: 
now  though  the  assertion  be  false,  and  the  falshood  very 

{mlpable,  yet  credulity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  truth,  at 
east  amongst  the  vulgar. 

The  preternatural  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  bodvy 
is  a  much  more  frequent  ])henomenon  than  the  generality  of 
mankind  imagine :  the  deviations  on  the  external  parts  only, 
are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation ;  but  anatomists  know, 
that  the  internal  parts  are  likewise  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
orders. To  take  one  example  out  of  a  hundred :  it  has  been 
observed,  in  the  dissection  of  a  body,  that,  instead  of  two 
kidneys,  nature  has  only  bestowed  one,  which  she  has  en- 
larged, and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  back-bone.  In 
this  instance,  where  the  variation  was  imperceptible,  till 
the  death  of  the  subject,  1  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the 
mother  never  suggested  ?ny  frights  or  longings  as  the  cause 
of  that  eflFc^ct;  and  yet  the  case  was  as  extraordinary  as 
where  that  plea  is  advanced.  Again,  it  happens  that  these 
preternatural  productions  occur  equally  amongst  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world^  as  muchamong^sc 
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those  who  have  never  pretended  to  assign  a  cause,    aa 
amongst  the  credulous,  who  never  want  one«     If  then  we 

5 rant  it  to  be  sometimes  an  event  of  nature,  why  should  we 
oubt  that  it  is  not  always  so  ?  Do  we  not  smile,  when  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  seriously  says,  in  the  Spectator,  that  he 
does  not  believe  Moll  White  had  any  hand  in  the  high  wind, 
which  blew  down  one  end  of  his  barn?  Storms,  we  know, 
are  events  that  must  and  do  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore  we  laush  when  weak  people  suppose 
they  are  sometimes  raised  by  witches  and  conjurers.— 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  equally  unphilosophical 
to  admit,  that  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  a  child, 
are  sometimes  events  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature, 
and  at  other  times  are  brought  about  hy  a  cause  so 
very  disproportionate  to  the  effect:  I  may  justly  say  dis- 
proportionate, since  a  knife  and  a  saw,  or  a  hammer  and 
chisel,  seem  requisite  for  the  operation,  in  some  of  the 
instances  I  have  alluded  to. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  also 
in  the  vegetable  world,  there  is  a  variety  of  preternatural 
productions;  which  circumstance  alone  should  teach  us, 
that  wliatever  be  the  appearance,  that  appearance  took  iu 
rise  in  the  very  moment  of  its  formation;  since  it  cannot  be 
presumed,  that  plants  are  actuated  by  any  perception  or 
fancy,  as  women  are  said  to  be :  but  lest  you  snouldf  tell  me, 
this  is  an  unfair  parallel,  and  that  you  do  not  understand 
the  an^lo^y  betwixt  vegetables  and  animals,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  Hlustrate  what  I  have  laid  down  by  another  consi- 
deration^ 

Those  who  have  been  attentive  to  their  poultry  will  in* 
from  you,  that  chickens  are  as  liable  to  a  preternatural 
structure  of  their  organs,  as  children:  this  proposition  being 
granted,  let  us  proceed  a  little  farther  into  the  inquiry.— 
The  egg,  in  order  to  be  hatched,  is  placed  under  the  hen, 
the  heat  of  whose  body  gives  motion  to  the  fluids  whicU 
nourish  the  chick,  till  it  becom^sufiiciently  strone  to  break 
the  shell,  when  it  is  produced  with  a  claw  extraordinary,  or 
any  other  preternatural  appearance,  to  which  chickens  are 
liable.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  extraordinary  claw,  if  we 
take  this  instance  for  our  argument,  must  either  have  been 
formed  in  the  moment  of  conception,  or  been  added  at  some 
period  afterwards,  when  we  suppose  the  hen  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  imagination.  Which 
supposition  then  do  you  admit  ?  If  you  grant  that  the  chick 
was  originally  framed  in  this  shape,  it  follows,  from  the  rules 
of  analogy,  that  all  preternatural  births  have  the  same  cause : 
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if  it  mis  not,  Jhe  fcincy  of  the  hen  must  have  operated  through 
the  shell  to  work  the  effect  I  flatter  myself,  however,  that, 
prone  a»  we  are  to  delight  and  believe  in  the  marvellous, 
this  is  too  marvellous  and  absurd  a  notion  to  gain  much  cre- 
dit from  a  woman  of  your  good  sense.  But,  Madam,  an 
anatomist  will  tell  you,  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
communication  betwixt  the  mother  and  the  embryo,  it  seems 
equally  incomprehensible  to  him,  that  an  embryo  should  re- 
ceive an  impression  from  the  fiincy  of  the  mother,  through 
such  a  labyrinth  of  vessels,  as  that  a  chick  should^  through 
the  pores  of  the  egg-shell. 

If  after  wiiat  I  have  here  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  hen 
and  the  eg-g,  you  have  still  a  secret  persuasion,  that  thehea 
may  (in  some  wonderful*  manner,  you  do  not  know  how)  whilst 
she  is  sitting,  affect  the  chick  in  the  egg,  so  as  to  alter  its 
frame,  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  eggs  hatched  in  dunghills, 
stoves,  and  ovens,  produce  as  many  monstrous  births,  as 
those  which  are  hatched  by  hens ;  which,  I  should  imagine, 
proves  irrefragably,  that  the  chick  is  produced  in  the  very 
shape  in  which  it  was  formed. 

I  hope,  from  the  light  in  which  I  have  placed  this  popular 

})iece  of  superstition,  you-  are  now  convinced  it  has  not  the 
east  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  since 
some  men  of  learning  ofave  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  sympa- 
thetic medicines ;  they  believed  that  sympathetic  medicines, 
like  other  charms,  communicated  their  virtues  to  patients 
at  a  distance.  Learning  and  good  sense  have  at  length 
utterly  banished  this  visionary  conceit;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but,  in  another  century,  the  prejudice  I  have  been  here 
combating,  will  meet  with  the  same  contempt.  Men  of 
letters  do  even  now  embrace  the  doctrine  I  inculcate  ;  and 
it  IS  to  be  hopetl,  that  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be  the  opinioa 
of  the  common  people; 

1764,  OcL  lam.  Madam,  &c. 


LV.  Solution  of  Optical  Phenomena.  Part  •fa  Letter  from  James 
Logan,  of  Philadelphia^  to  Sir  Ilans  Sloane.  From  an  origioal 
MS.  communicated  by  Peter  Collinson,  Esq. 

It  may  perhaps  be  needless  now  to  add  any  thing  in  confirm- 
ation of  Doctor  VVallis^s  solution  of  the  sun  and  moon  ap- 
pearing so  much  larger  at  rising  and  setting,  than  in  a  greater 
altitude ;  though  some  have  gone  on  verv  absurdly,  and 
still  go  on  to  account  for  it  from  vapours;  which  I  remember 
wa«  given  me  iu  my  youth  for  the  true  cause  of  it. 
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Itistro^)  indeed,* that  it  is  these  vapours  ih  the  atmo^ 
sphere  alone,  that  0iake  those  bodies^  when  rei  y  near  to 
the  horizon,  appear  in  a  spheriodicak  form,  by  refracting, 
and  thereby  raising  (to  sight)  the  lower  limb  more  than  th^ 
upper,  yet  these  can  be  no  cause  of  the  other.  Sun  or 
moon,  each  subtending  about  half  a  degree,  appears  in  t^ 
meridian  of  the  breadth  of  ei^bt  or  ten  inches,  to  some  eye^ 
more,  and  to  others  less,  ana  in  the  horizon  to  be  two  or 
tl\fee  .feet,  miore  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground 
they  are  seen  over. 

But  if  one  has  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  here  frequently 
had,  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  a  sn>all  eminence  a« 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  with  tall  trees  standing  oft 
it  pretty  close,  as  ifi  usual  in  woods,  without  underwood, 
his  body  will  then  appear  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  distance  aind  circumstances  of  the  trees  k^ 
is  seen  through ;  and  where  there  has  been  some  thin  undier- 
wood,  or  a  few  saplings,  I  have  observed  that  the  sun  set« 
ting  red>  has  appeared  through  them  like  a  large  extensive 
flame,  as  if  some  house  was  on  fire  beyond  them. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.  that  being  well 
acquainted  with  trees,  the  ideas  of  the  space  they  take  up 
are  in  a  manner  iixcKl,  and  as  one  of  those  trees  subtends 
an  angle  at  the  eye,  perhaps  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  were  it  not 
for  the  strong  light  behind  liiem,  the  sun's  diameter  of  abova 
thirty  inches,  ^es  in  several  of  them,  and  therefore  will 
naturally  be  judged  vastly  larger.  Hence  ii  is  evident,  that 
those  bodies  appear  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  objects 
interposed^  or  taken  m  by  the  eve  on  viewing  them,  and  to 
this  only  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  imputed* 

J.  Logan. 

Part  of  a  second  Letter  ft^m  James  Logan,  to  Sir  Hans  Slmne^ 

I  OBSERVED  the  ingenious  gentleman,  Stephen  Hales,  in 
his  Vegetable  Statics,  to  mention  that  phenomenon  of  the 
streaks  or  darts  of  lightning  in  thunder  storms  appearing 
crooked  and  angular  (I  do  not  remember  his  words)  as  a  thing 
unaccounted  for,  and  therefore  guessed  at  a  solution  of  it; 
but  if  I  mistake  not,  1  sometime  since  discovered  the  true 
one,  which  was  this — Having  a  sash  window,  glazed  with 
bad  or  waved  glass,  and  sitting  about  twelve  feet  distance 
from  it,  one  of  my  people  was  carrying  by  that  window,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  a  long  lath  on  his  shoulder,  which, 
through  that  glass,  appeared  to  my  viewejcactly  in  the  foriH 

VOL.  u.  D  d 
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that  those  streaks  of  lightning  are  seeir,  and  as  thunder  9 
generally  pictured  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  And  any  ono 
with  such  wavey  glass,  may  very  easily  make  the  like  ex- 
periment 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  clouds  are  generally  distinct 
collections  of  vapours  like  fleeces,  and  therefore  that  th« 
rays  of  light  through  them,  roust  pass  through  very  diflTerent 
densities,  and  accordingly  suffer  very  great  refractions,  af 
great  at  least  as  could  be  caused  by  one  thin  plate  of  gla|(y 
which,  notwithstanding,  will  very  fully  produce  the  same 
phenomenon.  From  thence,  therefore,  undoubtedly  tha( 
appearance  must  arise;  for  it  is  most  highly  absurd  tQ 
imagine  that  fire  darted  with  such  a  rapidity,  can  from  any 
Ikssignable  cause  deviate  in  fact  from  a  right  line  in  the  man- 
ner it  appears  to  us;  and  this,  if  duly  considered,  may  pro* 
bably  be  found  a  plenary  solution. 

1767,  Nov.  J.  LOOANL 


v.  A  surprising  Accident  which  happened  to  a  Woman  at  Cesena. 

This  woman  was  62  years  of  age,  and  bad  been  used  to 
wash  and  rub  herself  every  day  with  spirit  of  camphire,  to 
prevent  colds  and  coughs.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1731,  in 
the  evening,  she  went  up  to  her  room  without  any  unusual 
symptom,  only  that  she  seemed  somewhat  melancholy.  In 
the  morning  she  was  found  near  her  bed  burnt  to  ashes,  all 
but  her  shin-bones  and  feet,  and  three  fingers  of  one  hand : 
^he  ashes  were  clammy,  and  stunk  intolerably.  The  wallt 
of  the  room,  the  bed  and  other  furniture,  were  covered  with 
^  fine  but  moist  dust,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  chamber 
above  it  The  cieline  Was  almost  covered  with  a  sort  of 
moisture  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  which  gave  a  very  ofien* 
•ive  smell.  Those  parts  of  the  body  that  remained  were  of 
a  blackish  hue;  nothing  else  in  the  room  was  couMimed; 
vnly  the  tallow  of  two  candles  quite  melted,  but  the  wick 
not  burnt :  the  blackish  hue  of  the  remains  of  the  body,  the 
(consumption  of  the  other  parts,  and  their  reduction  to  ashes, 
were  evident  proofs  of  a  fire:  yet  common  fire  can  hardly 
reduce  so  large  a  body  to  ashes;  for  it  has  often  appearedi 
that  in  great  conilagrations,  the  bodies  have  been  driedj 
scorched,  and  somewhat  burnt  in  the  external  parts,  bui 
not  entirely  consumed.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  conimoo 
fire  would  har«  ^en  ^old  of  the-  bed^,  the  cbamber,  ajid 
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even  the  whole  house:  besides,  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
light  in  the  chamber;  and  the  serenity  of  the  air  left  no 
room  to  suspect,  that  there  was  any  lightning  that  could 
produce  such  an  accident;  because  there  was  not  the  least 
hole  found  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  It  is  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  poor  woman  was  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  that  kindled  within  her  own  body,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  oily  particles  of  the  spirits,  excited 
by  channg  and  the  heat  of  her  constitution.  These  are  the 
thoughts  of  Signior  MafFei  and  Father  Bellivaga,  which  are 
corroborated  by  the  examples  of  powder  magazines;  for  the 
exhalations  from  the  powder,  being  put  into  a  violent  mo- 
tion by  some  external  cause,  have  sometimes  blown  up  the 
magazine,  without  the  help  of  any  apparent  fire.  A  human 
body  hath  likewise  in  it  some  oieous  and  saline  particles, 
capable  of  producing  a  fire:  we  even  find,  that  the  sweat 
of  some  people  smells  like  brimstone.  Phosphoruses  are 
made  of  urine,  which  partly  kindle  of  themselves:  there* 
fore,  if  to  these  particles  of  the  body,  brandy  and  camphire 
be  added,  the  two  ingredients  which  compose  the  spirit  of 
camphire,  their  particles,  especially  by  the  means  of 
chafing,  cannot  but  cause  a  violent  motion  in  the  particles 
of  the  blood  and  other  juices,  which  will  produce  a  vehe«> 
nient  attrition  or  rubbing  against  each  other.  Such  attrition 
is  capable  of  producing  fire  even  in  cold  bodies,  as  appears 
by  the  striking  of  a  piece  of  steel  upon  a  flint,  and  the  rub- 
bing of  two  sticks  against  each  other:  the  sun  draws  every 
day  from  bodies,  not  the  most  combustible,  vapours  which 
produce  fire,  when  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass.  If  we 
cause  a  quantity  of  camphire  to  evaporate  in  a  close  cham- 
ber till  it  is  filled  with  the  vapour,  and  then  enter  it  with  a 
lighted  torch,  the  vapour  takes  fire  at  once,  and  causes  a 
flash  like  that  of  lightning:  besides  all  this,  the  fermentation 
of  the  juices  in  the  woman's  body,  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  effect;  for  a  flame  is  often  produced  by 
the  mixture  and  fermentation  of  certain  liquors.  The  reason 
Wrhy  the  shinbones  and  the  feet  were  not  burnt,  may  be 
t^his,  that  she  did  not  chafe  those  parts  with  the  spiVits, 
or  at  least  not  so  much  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
possibly,  she  never  used  the  three  fingers,  that  remained 
unconsumed,  in  chafing.  The  oilinessof  the  ashes,  it.is  likely, 
proceeded  from  the  fat  of  the  body.  As  tli^  fire  was  kindled 
at  once  in  the  veins  and  most  minute  vessels  of  the  body, 
^e  may  conclude,  that  it  consumed  it  in  a  moment;  which 
sudden  effects  could  not  have  been  produced  by  other  fires, 
that  were  not  so  inclosed  in  the  bodv.    Some  effect  of  this 
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fire  was  found  in  tbe  upper  rooms,  because  sucb  a  sudden 
heat  flies  chiefly  upward ;  which  was  likewise  the  cause  that 
the  floor  of  her  cnareiber  escaped  being  burat,  and  that 
none  of  the  furniture  was  touched ;  for  a  piece  of  paper 
may  be  drawn  suddenly  through  the  greatest  fiame  without 
being  set  on  fire. 
1736,  Nov. 


VI.  Account  of  Margaret   Cutting,   of  Wickham    MariLcl,  i» 

SufTolkj  who  spoke  readily  and  intelligibly,  though 

she  had  lost  her  Tongue. 

Mr.  BODDINGTON,  Turkey  merchant,  at  Ipsw:ich,  com- 
municated this  extraordinary  fact  to  the  Royal  Society,  Jolt 
1,  1742,  who  thought  it  worthy  of  an  exact  inquiry,  whicn 
was  made  by  Mr.  Boddington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norcutt,  and 
Mr.  Hammond,  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  attested  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

April  9,  1742,  We  saw  Marffaret  Cutting,  who  ioformed 
us  she  was  about  24  years  old ;  that  when  she  was  but  4 
years  of  age  a  cancer  appeared  on  the  upper  part  of  her 
tongue,  which  soon  eat  its  way  to  the  root.    Mr.  Scotch- 
more,  surgeon,  at  Saxmundham,  used  the  best  means  he 
could  for  her  relief,  but  pronounced  the  case  incurable. 
One  day  when  he  was  injecting  some  medicine  into  her 
mouth,  her  tongue  dropped  out;  the  girl  immediately  say- 
ing, to  their  great  surprise,  DonU  be  frighted  Mammal  'trill 
grow  again.    In  a  quarter  of  a  year  afterwards  she  was  quite 
cured.     In  examining  her  mouth  we  found  not  ibe  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  tongue  remaining,  nor  any  uvula;  but  we 
observed  a  fleshy  excrescence  under  the  left  iaw,  extend- 
ing itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  should  be, 
about  a  finger  broad.     This  did  not  appear  till  some  yean 
after  the  cure ;  it  is  not  moveable.  The  passage  to  the  throat, 
where  the  uvula  should  be,  is  circular,  and  wul  admit  a  small 
Autmeg.  She  performed  the  swallowing  of  solids  and  liquid* 
as  well  as  we  could;  she  discoursed  as  well  as  other  person* 
do,  but  with  a  little  tone  through  the  nose.  Letters  and  syl- 
lables she  pronounced  very  articulately,  and  vowels  perfectly ; 
as  also  those  consonants  that  require  most  the  help  of  tbe 
tongue,  d,  1,  t,  r,4i.  She  read  to  us  in  a  book  very  distinctivi 
and  sung  very  prettily.     What  is  still  more  wonderful,  not- 
withstanding her  loss  of  this  organ,  she  distinguishes  all  ta>te> 
very  nicely.  To  this  certificate  may  be  added  the  atte^uuojA 
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^  Mr.  Dennis,  tobacconist,  in  Aldersgate  street,  who  has 
known  her  mslny  years,  and  upon  frequent  inspections  had 
found  the  case,  before  recited,  true.  Some  rew  instances 
bf  the  like  h^tute  have  occurred,  particularly  one  related  by 
Tulpius,  of  tt  man  he  himself  examined,  who  having  had  his 
tongue  cut  otit  by  the  Turks^  after  three  years  could  speak 
distinctly. 
1743,  Jan. 

To  iht  Author  of  the  Ipswich  Journal. 

Sir,  iTarwichj  March  9,  174f. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  1 5th  of  January,  the 
wrprisiilg  aclcoiint  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  Mar- 
ket in  Suffolk,  Who,  though  she  entirely  lost  her  tongue, 
when  she  Was  but  four  years  of  age,  by  a  caacfer,  yet  retamed 
her  speech ;  ^hich  has  likewise  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Royal  Society,  who  have  given  so  much  credit  to  it  as 
to  publish  it  among  their  Philosophical  Transactions. 

This  extraordinary  account  excited  my  curiosity  to  see 
Msirgftfet  Cutting,  and  upon  examining  her  mouth,  I  found 

Eart  of  a  tongue,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  in 
readth  about  half  an  inch.'  It  is  seemingly  confined  by  a 
small  part  of  the /ranu7n;  the  fore  part  ot  the  toneue  is 
very  thin,  bat  gradually  thickens  towards  the  oesophagus; 
it  lies  in  an  oblique  manner,  covering  part  of  the  salival 
glaiids  on  the  left  side ;  those  on  the  right,  for  want  of  the 
common  pressure  of  the  tongue,  appear  large  and  bulbous. 
Upon  opening  the  mouth  wide,  the  tongue  may  be  plainly 
observed  to.move  backward,  and  as  she  shuts  her  mouth,  to 
Come  forward;  and  upon  introducing  my  finger  into  her 
mouth  near  the  oesophagus^  I  could  move  it  either  way 
easily.  Her  speech  is  very  intelligible,  but  her  voice  low, 
and  she  speaks  a  little  through  the  nose,  which  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  ^tvula  to  help  the  articulation. 

I  have  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  mouths 
of  several  persons,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Alge- 
rines  and  Turks,  who  had  their  tongues  cut  out  by  those 
barbarous  people.  One  bf  them,  aged  33  years,  whom  I 
saw  some  months  since,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  by  that 
means  answered  my  questions.  He  informed  m^  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  a  syllable,  nor  make  any  articulate 
sound ;  though  he  had  often  observed,  ihat  those  who  suffered 
that  treatment  when  they  were  very  young,  were  some  years 
after  able  to  speak,  and  that  their  tongues  might  be  observed 
to  grow  in  {MTopottion  to  tlte  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but 
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that,  if  they  were  adults,  or  full-grown  persons  at  the  tim# 
of  the  operation,  they  were  never  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 
The  truth  of  his  observation  was  confirmed  tome  by  the  two 
following  cases.  Patrick  Strainer  and  bis  son-in-law  cam« 
to  Harwich,  in  their  way  to  Holland,  the  third  of  this  month, 
1  made  it  my  business  to  see  and  examine  them;  the  father 
told  me,  he  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines,  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  some  time  after  he  was 
able  to  pronounce  many  syllables,  and  can  now  speak  most 
words  tolerably  well,  and  said,  his  tongue  was  grown  at  leasi 
half  an  inch.  The  son-in-law,  who  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  out  his  tongue;  he 
cannot  pronounce  a  syllable,  nor  is  bis  tongue  grown  at  all 
since  the  operation,  which  was  more  than  five  years  aga 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  reason  of  the  difference 
of  these  cases,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  skil- 
ful anatomist,  and  such  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  accretion  and  nutrition. 

Yours,  &c, 
1743,  March,  T.  0. 


VIL  Surprising  Instances  of  the  Efifbcts  of  Music  in  acute  Fevers 
and  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula. 

Sir, 

As  the  effects  of  music  in  the  cure  of  several  disorders  are 
worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  may  on  some  occa- 
sions be  of  great  use  to  mankind ;  it  will  not  be  unentertaia- 
in^  to  your  readers  to  see  some  well  attested  instances  of 
this  kind  upon  which  the  learned  may  comment  at  their  lei* 
sure,  and  give  us  some  explanation  of  the  P/ienomaia^  that 
muKt  unavoidably  surprise  those  who  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  attested  by  M.  Dodart*, 
whose  skill  is  too  well  known  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
whose  testimony  is  otherwise  unquestionable.  It  is  as  follows. 
A  famous  master  of  music,  an  eminent  composer,  was  taken 
ill-  of  a  fever  which  daily  increased,  till  tne  seventh  day, 
\*hen  he  fell  into  a  high  delirium  almost  without  any  inter- 
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mission^  attended  with  cries,  tears,  trembling,  and  continual 
patchings.  On  the  third  day  of  this  delinum,  by  one  of 
those  instincts,  which  teach  animals  when  sick  the  herbs 
proper  for  their  cure,  he  desired  to  hear  a  little  concert  in 
bis  room.  His  physician  with  some  difficulty  consented  to 
indulge  him  in  tiis*  request.  The  Cantatas  of  M.  Bernier 
were  sung  to  him.  On  hearing  the  first  notes,  his  aspect 
grew  calm,  his  eyes  lost  their  wildness,  his  convulsions 
quite  left  him,  he  shed  tears  of  pleasure,  and  shewed,  that 
music  had  never  been  so  charmine  to  him  as  then.  He  had 
no  feverish  symptoms  during  the  whole  time  of  the  perform* 
ance ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  he  felt  a  relapse.  It  was  there- 
fore  thought  proper  to  continue  the  use  of  a  remedy,  the 
success  o\  which  had  been  so  visibly  happy,  though  unex« 
pected,  and  by  the  use  of  which  his  fever  and  delirium  still 
abated  during  the  operation ;  so  that  music  became  so  ne« 
cessary  to  the  patient,  that  at  night  he  made  a  kinswoman 
who  attended  him,  sin^  and  dance,  though  her  concern 
made  her  yield  with  pain  to  oblige  him.  One  night  when 
only  his  nurse  sat  up  with  him,  he  obliged  her  to  sing  an 
old  ballad,  which  gave  him  some  ease.  'H)  conclude,  in  ten 
days  by  the  contmuance  of  music  be  grew  entirely  well, 
without  any  other  remedies  but  two  bleedings  in  the  foot^ 
the  last  of  which  was  followed  by  a  strong  pni]ge. 

The  second  instance  of  the  extraordinary  enect  of  music 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a  fact  related  by  M.  Fontenelle*, 
who  had  it  froAi  M*  de  Mandajor,  Mayor  of  Alais  in  Langue* 
doc,  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  merit.  A  dancing*master  of 
that  town,  during  the  carnival  of  170S,  bad  so  over« heated 
himself  with  the  agreeable  duties  of  his  profession,  that  he 
fell  sick  the  beginning  of  Lent  of  a  violent  fever,  which  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  turned  to  a  lethargy  and  held  him  a  long 
time.  When  this  symptom  disappeared  he  grew  sullenly 
niad,  making  constant  efforts  to  leap  out  of  bed,  threatening 
with  his  head  and  countenance  those  who  held  him  or  stood 
about  him,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  speak  or  take  any 
remedies  offered  him.  M.  de  Mandajor,  who  saw  him  in 
this  condition,  took  a  fancy,  that  perhaps  music  might  com* 
pose  his  disordered  imagination,  and  proposed  it  to  his  phy- 
sician, who  did  not  dislike  the  thing,  though  he  objected  to 
the  ridicule  that  might  attend  such  a  remedy,  especially  if 
the  patient  should  chance  to  die  in  the  operation.  A  friend 
of  the  dancing- master,  who  was  less  scrupulous,  and  played 
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|i  good  fiddle,  liook  up  that  of  his  sick  friend,  which  lay  in 
the  roQiB,  aad  began  to  play  the  tunes  be  knew  he  loved 
]^e#t  The  company  immediately  took  him  to  be  the  greater 
piadman  of  the  two,  and  began  to  chide  him.  But  the  sick 
man  suddenly  sate  up,  like  one  agi'eeably  surprised,  and 
^y  bis  motion  endeavoured  to  keep  time  with  the  aks,  but  as 
)ie  was  still  held  by  bis  arms  be  could  only  shew  his  satisiac* 
tion  by  bis  hea4-  However  those  who  held  him  finding  him 
po  way  furiou$,  by  degrees  gave  him  more  liberty,  tafi  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  ^11  fast  asleep,  and  had  a  crisis^  which 
piVt  him  past  all  danger. 

t^t  us  9pw  see  a  third  example  of  the  force  of  music, 
which  surpasses  the  two  former  in  the  surprising  manner  of 
its  eifects.  Few  persons  are  strangers  to  the  Tarantula^, 
|ipd  the  terrible  symptoms  that  attend  its  bite ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary remedy  used  to  alleviate  and  dispel  tbetn  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  known.  This  remedy  is  music,  applied  in 
^e  manner  we  shall  describe. 

Soon  after  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  which  causes  a  ien- 
9ation  like  the  stinging  of  a  bee  or  ant,  the  patient  finds  in 
the  part  a  very  sharp  pain,  which  in  some  hours*is  followed 
with  a  tumour.  In  a  short  time  he  grows  meUncboly,  with 
^  di^iculty  of  breathing,  faint  pulse,  and  wild  look,*  and  if 
not  speedily  assisted  he  loses  all  sense  and  motion,  a^d  dies. 
Such  are  tl)e  symptoms  of  this  poison.  The  best  and  surest 
means  of  cure  yet  discovered  are  as  follow. 

When  the  patient  is  arrived  at  the  last  symptoms  of  being 
iins^nsible  or  motionless,  a  mqsiciao  tries  ditFerent  tunes,  till 
]^e  hits  on  one  whose  modulation  and  notes  suit  the  person 
effected,  so  that  he  begins  to  stir,  to  move  his  fingers  in  ca- 
dence, next  bis  feet,  and  at  last  recovers  his  limbs,  so  as  to 
rise  and  dance  to  the  air,  still  continuiug  the  exercise  with 
greater  violence.  There  are  some  patients  will  dance  thus 
lor  six  hours  without  intermission.  When  exhausted  with 
this  fatigue  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  and  after  reposing 
awhile,  he  is  awaked  with  the  same  tune  to  renew  hfes  danc* 
ing,  continuing  this  method  for  some  days  (often  five,  six. 


*  The  Tarantula  ia  a  large  spider,  hairy  and  about  the  size  of  an  acono, 
iU  colour  varioui,  with  8  eyes  and  8  feet ;  ftom.  its  mouth  arise  9  horns  or 
trunks,  u  little  crooked,  the  tips  exceedhigly  sharp,  through  which  it  cooTeys 
us  poison  i  it  is  found  near  Tarenio,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  to 
he  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Isle  of  Corsica.  Those  of 
Apulia  are  the  most  venomous,  and  in  general  those  of  the  plains  are  mo«t 
dangerous,  because  the  air  of  Calabria  is  hotter  in  the  plains  than  in  tht 
nountains.    Sec  Hist,  de  I'Academ.  Roy  ale  des  Sciences.  Ab.  HU'i,  p.  20. 
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Or  seven)  till  the  patient  finds  he  has  no  more  inclination  to 
dance,  which  is  a  sign  of  his  cure,  ifor  while  the  effect 
of  the  poison  lasts,  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  dance  with* 
out  intermission  Uirbe  killed  himself.  As  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  wearied  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  senses  and  judg- 
ment, and  like  one  awakened  firom  a  deep  sleep  remembers 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  his  delirium. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  cured  on  bis  coming  out  of  the 
first  fit  But  if  otherwbe,  he  ilill  is  subject  to  a  deep  m'elan« 
cbolj  and  forgetfulness.  He  shuns  company,  loves  solitude, 
and  if  not  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  drown  himself.  An 
aversion  to  the  colours  of  black  and  blue,  and  a  fondness 
for  white,  red,  and  green,  are  some  of  the  odd  symptoms  of 
this  distemper.  If  the  patient  dies  not  in  the  interval,  the 
fit  returns  aoout  the  same  time  twelvemonth  the  bite  hap- 
pened, and  music  and  dancing  must  a^ain  be  called  m. 
8ome  have  had  these  regular  relapses  tor  20  or  30  yeari 
together.  Each  patient  has  his  particular  specific  tune; 
but  in  general,  those  found  effectual  are  brisk  and  lively. 
These  particulars  are  well  attested,  and  were  confirmed  to 
the  Royal  Academy  not  only  by  M.  Geoffroy,  who  had  in- 
formed himself  on  the  spot;  but  by  the  letters  of  a  father 
Jesuit  of  Toulon,  to  P.  Gouye,  in  which  he  relates  the  cure 
of  an  Italian  soldier  bit  by  a  Tarantula,  whom  he  had  seen 
dance  for  several  days  successively. 

These  facts  may  explain  the  case  of  Saul  who  found  his 
indisposition  relieved  by  the  music  of  David ;  a  case  which 
has  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  or  extraordinary  than  those 
related.  1  even  think,  that  the  eifects  of  music  on  the  dis- 
ordered brain  of  a  man  bit  with  the  Tarantula,  has  something 
more  inexplicable,  more  incomprehensibly  strange  in  it. 
Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  phe- 
nomena; but  the  secret  causes  of  them  are  too  concealed  for 
us  to  discover.  O  Nature!  Nature!  bow  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  are  thy  ways!  How  feeble  and  bounded  our 
knowledge ! 

As  music  has,  in  the  above-mentioned  instances,  been  found 
to  be  a  very  successful  remedy  in  the  several  disorders  in 
which  it  was  applied  ;  so  it  is  not  perhaps  improbable,  that 
it  might  be  found  efficaciousin  other  disorders,  such  as  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog;  especially  if  a  time  could  be  hit  upon  to 
make  the  patient  dance  and  iBweat.  Since  the  evacuation  in 
this  manner  of  the  inflammatory  fluid  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Mead,  the  cause  of  cure  in  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  the 
vibrations  made  on  the  nerves  by  tunes  rightly  modelled, 
operating  as  really  on  the  nerves,  as  the  Impervum  Voluntatis 
can  do.     And  M.  Geoffroy  says,    *  the  poisonous  juic0 
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(giving  the  nerves  a  degree  of  tension  equal  to  that  of  simie 
strings  of  an  instrument,  puts  the  nerves  in  unison  to  certain 
tones  ;  and  after  being  agitated  by  the  undulations  and  vi- 
brations of  the  air  proper  to  those  tones^  obliges  them  to  shake. 
J  743,  Jug. 

A  genuine  Letter  from  an  Italian  GoUletnan^  concerning  the 
Bite  of  the  Tarantula., 
Sir,  ^ 

According  to  your  desire  I  send  you  an  account  of  the 
effect  the  bite  of  a  Tarantula  has  upon  the  human  body. 
I  shall  only  give  a  distinct  detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  1  have  seen,  having  once  been  instrumental  to  the  cure 
of  a  poor  ploughman  that  was  bit  by  that  insect. 
.  1  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  Taran* 
tula  itself,  being  sure  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
Ivith  it :  I  shall  onlv  tell  you  wnat  has  happened  in  my 
country,  at  a  small  village,  called  La  Torre  della  An- 
nunziata,  about  ten  miles  from  Naples,  where  I  was  at  the 
time  the  affair  I  am  going  to  relate  happened. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
all  the  students  in  Naples,  that  have  any  relations  in  the 
country,  have  leave  to  visit  them.  I  was  one  of  those  that 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  place  of  my  nativity; 
and  as  I  was  then  studying  music  in  the  college  of  Naples, 
whenever  I  went  into  the  country,  I  brought  my  violin  with  me. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  thd 
street,  and  it  was  soon  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Taran* 
tula,  because  the  country  people  have  some  undoobted 
'signs  to  know  it  by,  and  particularly  (thev  say)  that  the  Ta- 
rantula bites  on  the  tip  or  under  lip  of  the  ear,  because  it 
generally  bites  those  who  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
the  wounded  part  becomes  blacK,  which  happens  three 
days  afterwards,  exactly  at  the  hour  of  the  hurt  received : 
and  they  farther  assert,  that  if  no  person  was  to  undertake  to 
cure  him  who  had  been  bitten,  he  would  feel  the  effect  of 
it  every  day  at  the  same  time  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
hours,  till  It  would  throw  him  into  such  madness  as  to  de« 
stroy  him  in  about  a  month ;  some  (they  say)  have  not  died 
till  three  months  after  they  have  been  bit;  but  this  I  cannot 
believe,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  are  suffered  to 
die  by  such  distemper,  the  priest  of  the  parish  being  obliged 
to  play  on  the  fiddle  in  order  to  cure  them ;  and  none  have 
been  known,  in  the  memory  of  man,  to  have  died  of  it: 
but  to  proceed. 

A  poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the  street  (as  I  said  before)  and 
an  the  priest  was  out  of  the  way,  several  gentlemea  begged 
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of  me  to  play  to  the  poor  fellow.    I  could  not  help  goin^^^ 
without  offendine;  a  number  of  friends;  when  I  was  there  I 
saw  a  man  stretched  on  the  ground,  who  seemed  as  if  he  was 
just  going  to  expire.    The  people  at  the  sight  of  me  cried 
out — phn/ — flay  the  Tarantella :  (which  is  a  tune  made  use 
of  on  such  occasions.)     It  happened  that  I  had  never  heard 
that  tune,  consequently  could  not  play  it  I  asked  what  sort 
of  tune  it  was  ?  They  answered,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  jig« 
I  tried  several  jigs,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  man  was  as 
motionless  as  before.    The  people  still  called  out  for  the 
Tarantella;  I  told  them  I  could  not  play  it,  but  if  any  would 
sing  it,  I  would  learn  it  immediately :  an  old  woman  pre- 
sented herself  to  me  to  do  the  good  office,  who  sung  it  in 
such  an  unintelligible  sound  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  form 
^n  idea  of  it;  but  another  woman  came,  and  helped  me  to 
ieam  it ;  which  I  did  in  about  ten  miihites  time,  it  being  very 
shoirt:  but  you  must  observe  that  while  I  was  learning  the 
tune,  and  hi^>pened  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  first  two  bars, 
the  man  began  to  move  accordingly,  and  got  up  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  by 
some  frightful  vision,  and  wildly  stared  about,  still  moving 
every  joint  of  his  body;  but  as  I  had  not  as  yet  teamed  the 
whole  tune,  I  left  off  playipg,  not  thinking  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  man.    But  the  instant  I  left  off  play- 
ing, the  man  fell  down,  and  cried  out  very  loud^  and  distorted 
his  foce,  legs,  arms,  and  every  other  part  of  his  body,  scraped 
the  earth  with  bis  hands,  and  was  in  such  contortions,  as 
clearly  indicated  him  to  be  in  miserable  agonies.      I  was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to 
learn  the  rest  of  the  tune;  which  done,  I  played  near  him, 
I  mean  about  four  yards  from  him.  The  instant  he  heard  me, 
he  rose  up  as  he  did  before,  and  danced  as  hard  as  any  man 
could  do;  his  dancing  was  very  wild;  he  kept  perfect  time 
in  the  dance,  but  had  neither  rule  nor  manner,  only  jumped 
and  ran  to  and  fro,  made  very  comical  postures,,  some^^ 
thing  like  the  Chinese  dances  we  have  sometimes  seen  on 
the  stage,  and  otherwise  every  thing  was  very  wild  of  what 
be  did ;  be  sweated  all  over,  and  then  the  people  cried  out 
Jaster^aster^  meaning  that  I  should  give  a  quicker  motion 
to  the  tune,  which  I  <^d  so  quick,  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
up  playing,  and  the  man  stul  danced  in  time.    I  was  very 
much  nitigued,  and  though  I  h^d  several  persons  behind 
me,  some  drying  the  sweat  from  my  face,  others  blowing 
with  a  fan  to  keep  me  cool,  (for  it  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  aftemoonj  others  distancing  the  people  that  they  might 
not  throng  about  me ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
suffered  long  patience  to  keep  up  §uch  a  Iqng  tiwe>  Cpr  X 
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played,  without  exaggeration,  abo^e  two  botnlTf  without  tW 
least  interval. 

When  the  man  bad  danced  about  an  bour^  tbe  people  gavd 
bim  a  naked  sword,  which  he  applied  with  the  point  io  die 
Mlm  of  his  hands,  and  made  the  sword  jump  from  one  band 
into  the  other,  which  sword  he  held  in  equilibrium,  and  be 
ftill  kept  dancing.  .The  people  knew  he  wanted  a  sword^ 
because  a  little  before  he  got  it,  he  scratched  his  bandd  Tery 
bard,  as  if  he  would  tear  the  flesh  from  them. 

When  he  had  well  pricked  his  hand^,  be  got  bold  <tf  the 
sword  by  the  handle,  and  prioked  ilso  the  upp^i^  part  of  b;s 
feet,  and  in  about  five  miniktes  time  his  hahd^  and  feet  bled 
in  great  abundance.  He  continued  to  use  the  sword  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  bour^  sometimes  pricking  bis  hands, 
and  sometimes  his  feet  with  little  or  no  interknission ;  and 
then  be  threw  it  away,  *and  kept  on  dancing. 

Wfaen  he  was  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  hii  motion  btfgao 
to  grow  slower,  but  the  people  beggeu  of  me  to  keep  up  the 
same  time,  and  as  he  could  not  dance  accordingly,  he  only 
mOTed  his  body  and  kept  time ;  at  last  after  two  hours  danc-^ 
ing,  he  fell  down  quite  motionless,  and  I  gave  over  playing. 
The  people  took  him  up  and  carried  him  into  a  house,  and 

Jut  him  into  a  lar^e  tub  of  tepid  watery  tod  si  surgeon  bled 
im ;  while  he  was  bathing,  be  was  let  blood  in  both  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  they  took  from  him  a  great  K](uantity  of  blood: 
after  that  they  tied  npthe  orifices,  put  him  in  a  bed,  and  gavd 
him  a  cordial,  wbicn  they  forcea  down,  because  the  man 
kept  his  teeth  very  close^  About  five  lAinutes  after,  be 
sweated  li  great  deal,  and  fell  asleep,  which  be  did  for  five 
or  six  hours.  When  he  awoke  be  was  perfectly  well,  only 
weak  from  the  great  loss  of  blood  be  hao  sustained ;  and  four 
days  after  he  was  entirely  recovered,  for  I  saw  him  walking 
in  the  streets ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  be  hardly  remem- 
bered any  thing  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  has  never 
felt  any  pain  since,  ' 

'  This  is  what  I  know  iff  tbe  Tarantola,  which  I  hope  will 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  tfhdas  you  are  a  great  philosopher 
may  philosophize  as  you  please.  1  need  not  make  any  apcrfogy 
for  my  bad  writing,  you  must  eitcuse  it,  considering  that  it 
was  only  to  obey  your  commands :  if  you  have  any  other, 
you  may  dispose  of, 

Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant 
1753,  S^L  Stemkk  Storacb. 
.  ■  ■■         ..•    .  I      ■  II...  ',...■   I.        ■      »• 

[*j^*  Our  readers  will  make  proper  tdhwance  for  the  style  cfthe  above  letter,  tfi 
a  iMi  written  by  a  foreigner.  A  few  sentences^  tfhUiHxsere  atmoU  umnteUfgibtt* 
we  ha9e  taken  tk$  liberty  t^cmtetiU.'J 
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.  We  were  lately  presented  in  one  of  the  public  papers  with 
a  letter  from  poctor  Cirillo^  ProfessoFof  Natural  History  ii\ 
the  University  of  N^ples^  to  Doctor  Watson,  F.  R.  S.  ia 
whicb  tjie  learned  Professor  refutes  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  bite  of  the  TaraniuJ^a  is  an)v  to  be  cured  by  music. 
I  renpeo^lier  to,  have  form^erly  r^>  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise^ 
th^  histories  of  sei^r9,^p(^rspos»  &9id)tq  be  so  cured,  in  the  worlui 
qi  Bs^lfivi^  t)^^  oeli^brated  I^ia^pi^ysician,. mentioned  b^ 
(he  ]ppo&ssor ;  od^  oi  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  (for  I  have  not 
the  autbox  by  me)  is  to  the  foUoyvi^g  purpqrt.  The  persoa 
affected  wa3  s^eized  ipimediatelj  afte^  the  bite  with  a  neavi<* 
ness  and  stupor,  aj^  iu  ^  sboct  um«  fell  down  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Upon  thi%  spiae  of  the  people  about  him  pro^ 
cu,r^  the  first,  i^usiic^l  iOi^jpaaiieot  that  was  at  hand,  and 
played  several  tunes  upqn  it  for  some  time  without  effect; 
till  at  last  the^  lutktly  hit  upon  one,  which  struck  the  man's 
faqcy,  and  raised  him  upon  his  legs ;  when  he  inatantly  be-- 
gan  dancing  to  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  he  sunk  down 
quite  covered  with  sweaty  ^xA  averpowered  with  fatigue.— 
He  repeated  the  same  exercise  three  or  four  days  success 
lively,  with  the  same  violence;  by  which  means  fa^  at  length 

Eot  the  better  of  the  poison,  and  was  restored  to  perfect 
ealth. 

The  account  whi<;h  Baglivi  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  very  extraordinary  remedy  operates,  is,  if  I  remember 
right,  something  like'  this.  He  supposes,  that  the  quick 
motion  impressed  by  the  impulse  of  the  musical  sounds 
on  the  air,  andfrom  thence  communicated  .through  the  eat 
to  the  bipod  and  ailimal  spirits,  gradually  dissolves*  the  co* 
agulation  which  the  poison  had  produced  in  them ;  so  that 
by  mean^  of  these  repeated  vibrations  the  humours  recover 
their  original  state  of  fluidity,  and  now,  cirgulating  duly 
through  the  fine  tubes  of  the  vessels  that  were  before  ob-* 
ftrucied,  enable  them  to  perform  again  their  several  func- 
tions. Thus  the  patient  regains  the  use  of  sense  and  motion, 
is  roused  firom  his  lethargy,  springs  up  upon  his  feet,  and 
continues  to  exercise  them,  till  the  ^eat  profusion  of  sweat, 
which  the  exercise  occasions,  eliminates  out  of  the  mass  6f 
blood  all  the  remaining  virulence  of  the  poison.  Now  though 
Baglivi's  reasoning,  how  ingenious  soever,  is  ill-founded, 
as  he  was  eertaialy  imposed  upon- with  regard  to  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  built;  ^et  it  is  eq^nallj  certain,  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  cure  of  disorders  being  effected  by  the  powers  of  mu- 
sic, is  no  novel  notion.  W#.anditi.meiitioned  by  Macrobius, 
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who,  in  enumerating  the  several  virtues  ascribed  to  idusic, 
reckons  this  also  among  the  rest :  Corporum  quoque  mqr- 
BIS  MEDETUR.  [In  So^n.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.]  And  Gellius 
had,  before  him,  remarked  the  great  efficacy  of  it  in  giving 
ease,  particularly  in  the  Sciatica;  adding,  that  Democritas 
speaks  of  it  as  a  specific  in  most  other  aiseases.  Nay,  he 
mentions  a  case  perfectly  similar  to  that  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  bite  of  the  Viper;  which  he  observes  from 
Theophrastus,  finds  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  skilful 
harmonious  touches  of  the  musician :  and  concludes  vrith 
remarking,  **  So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  men,  and  consequently  between  the  dis- 
orders and  the  remedies,  by  which  each  is  affected.*^ — 
[Tanta  prorsus  est  affinitas  corporibus  hominum  men* 
tibusque,  et  propterea  quoque  vitus  aut  medelis  ani- 
•fORUM  ET  CORPORUM.    Gell.  Noct  Attic,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.] 

I  am,  &c. 

1771,  Oct.  Ct 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  WAS  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  something,  in  Dr- 
Mead's  book  about  the  poisons  of  the  ancients,  on  the  CiaUa 
given  to  criminals  at  Athens,*  the  Bults  blood,  He.  but  I  am 
disappointed,  and  I  lament  the  disappointment,  because  I 
labour  under  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Bull's  blood. 

Some  have  fancied  that  by  T«^^v  mfut^  or  BtdTs  bloody  some 
drug  might  be  meant,  just  as  at  this  day  a  certain  gum  is 
cdWeA  sangui^  draconis^  or  drason^s  blood;  but  that  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  in  some  of  the  instances  of  persons  dying 
by  this  means,  express  mention  is  made  of  their  receiving 
the  blood  directly  from  the  victim. 

The  persons  recorded  to  have  killed  themselves  by  drink- 
ing BuWs  bloody  are  £son  in  ApoHodori,  Lib.  I.  c.  9.  s.  27.  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  Strabo,  Lib.  L  Hannibal,  Plutarch,  b 
Flaminio ;  ancl  Tbemistocles,  according  to  various  authors. 

We  are  bound  to  understand  those  passages  literallVf  for 
the  reason  giyen  above;  and  the  question  is,  whether  mdts 
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Mmkf  be  in  ikct  a  pcHson^  that  the  drinking  of  it  should  bring, 
on  immediate  death.  I^  for  my  part,  apprehend  not,  and 
I  support  my  opinion  in  this  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretended  by  Curcello^us,  and 
othe#authors  who  think  Christians  are  at  this  time  boun4 
to  abstain  from  eatine  of  blood,  that  one  reason  of  the 
prohibition  might  be,  because  it  is  not  wholesome.  But 
there  is  no  great  force  in  this  argument,  since,  as  &r  as  I 
can  observe,  those  who  eat  blooain  the  moderate  way  that 
Christians  do,  are  as  long  lived  and  as  healthy  as  either 
Greeks  or  Jews  that  abstain.  However,  neither  Curcellseus, 
nor  bis  friends,  ever  pretend  that  blood  has  any  thing  in  it 
4»f  the  natu re  of  poison . 

2dly,  I  have  heard  it  said  of  the  Rapparees  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  an  usual  custom  with  them  to  bleed  the  black  cattle 
there  in  the  nighttime,  and  to  carry  oflFthe  blood  for  their 
use.  No  doubt  but  they  take  the  blood  from  bulls,  as  well 
as^the  other  cattle,  cows  and  oxen;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
ttiat  this  blood  does  them  any  harm. 

To  come  to  facts,  I  do  not  find  any  instance  of  people's 
dying  this  way  amongst  the  Romans,  and  as  to  those  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  abovementioned,  ^son  and  Midas,  they 
lived  in  the  fabulous  ages^  and  we  cannot,  I  am  of  opinion, 
build  much  upon  what  is  delivered  by  authors  concerning 
them.  Thucydides  was  aware  of  the  report,  that  Themis- 
tocles  had  killed  himself  by  poison,  x«VoMn  ^  ri»K  ^  ixoi^o» 
fa^fAmxu  itwo^xntt  auIoh,  quidam  uutem  aiunt  eum  sponte  etiam 
Aatisto  veneno  secessisscy  and  the  Scholiast  very  rightly^ ex- 
plains fcc^ibuixM  by  «ifu»Ti  t«v$»*';  but  the  author  himself  ^de- 
clares, that  he  died  of  some  distemper,  »o<rn^uf  Si  nXivra  rl^ 
(*or,  7fiorboautefn  cf^reptits  vita  est  defunctus,  and  in  this,  Tim-* 
pydides  is  followed  by  Corn.  NepoSy  upon  mature  judffnient; 
*  De  cujus  [Themistoclis]  morte  ntuldnwdis  apud  plerosque 
4Criptum  est»  Sedrws,  eundem  poffssimum  Thua/didtin  autorem 
probarAus^  qui  ilium  ait  Magnesia  viorbo  niortuum^  neque  7i^« 

fatfuissefanunnj  venemim  sua  sponte  sumpsisse^  kc*  Geb- 
ardus  has  detected,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  report  of  his  dying  by  drinking  BulVs  bloody 
jiamely,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  mistaken  passage  in  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  Scholiast  himself  remarks,  that  those  authors  err  who 
interpret  those  lines  of  the  death  of  Themistocles.  The  case 
of  this  great  man,  methinks,  is  clear  enough,  to  wit,  that 
he  did  not  die  by  means  of  BulCs  bloody  and  Cicero  accord- 
ingly treats  this  matter  as  a  mere  fable,  espoused  by  the 
Rhetoricians  (ica  him  in  Brutus^  c.  xLj.   As  to  Hannibal, 
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the  case  is  yet  more  improbable;  he  is  said  to  hsTC  carried 
poisoD  about  with  him  in  a  riug,  in  otder  to  be  ready  when- 
ever be  should  want  it,  and  that  be  according^  made  use  of 
it  in  Bithynia.  It  is  moreover  recorded,  that  Frusias,  King 
of  Bitbynia>  invested  the  house  Hannibal  was  in,  by  vvhich 
means,  though  the  Carthaginians  had  contrived  several  se* 
cret  passages  of  escape,  yet  it  was  out  of  his  power:  judge 
then  what  opportunity  he  could  have  of  making  use  of  BuUs 
blood  f  In  short,  the  best  authors  reckon  be  died  by 
direct  poison.  See  Cortu  Nepos  in  Hannibal,  and  the  Anno* 
tations. 

Something  has  been  sud  above  in  relation  to  the  supposed 
unwholesomeness  of  blood;  here  I  would  remark,  that  to 
make  BtUVs  blood  deleterious,  and  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  poison,  they  suppose  it  must  Refresh  draam.  TMorimts 
quidam  [sanguis]  recens  inter  venena  est.  Plin.  xxviiL  9.  This 
is  very  strange,  for,  in  reason,  it  must  be  most  innocent 
when  fresh  drawn,  since  it  is  then  most  fluid,  most  florid, 
and  the  least  grumous  or  coagulated;  however,  the  suiddet 
above  drank  it  fresh  drawn,  and  it  produced  instant  death, 
as  the  authors  believe,  for  pray  observe  the  words  of 
Val.  Maximus,  speaking  of  Themistocles,  i.  v.  c.  6.  ThemisUh' 

cles  autem, instiluio  sacrificioj  exeeptuan  patera^  iauri 

sangtunem  hausity  et  ante  ipsam  aram,  quasi  quctdam  pieiatis 
clara  victinia,  concidU,  Surely  it  is  very  difficult  to  beheve, 
that  BuWs  blood  should  occasion  such  immediate  death.  It 
is  to  me  very  plain  it  will  not,  for  Pliny  having  observed,  as 
above,  that  it  is  poison  when  ntw  draunij  adds  but  not  at 
JEg^fra,  *  ibi  emm  sacerdos  terras  vaticinatura  tauri  sangvinem 
bibit  priusquam  in  specum  descendat  :^  but  how  ridiculous  is 
it,  that  it  should  be  a  deadly  poison,  in  one  place,  and  not 
in  another?  Certainly,  if  it  might  be  taken  safely  at  ^gira, 
it  might  be  every  where. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  noxious  quality  of  BulPs  blood  is 
owing  to  its  coagulating  so  soon  and  hardening,  *  Toitromm 
[sanguis]  celerrimecoitatquedurescity  ideopestiftrpotajnaxime^ 
Plin.  xi.  38.  But  this  is  very  inconsistent  with  what  the  au- 
thor has  delivered  above,  of  its  being  most  hurtful  when 
first  drawn,  neither  can  I  think  it  will  coagulate  and  harden 
so  soon  in  a  human  stomach,  as  to  bring  on  immediate  death, 
as  is  implied  in  these  cases;  however.  Sir,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  gentlemen,  who  have  a  good  hand  at  making 
experiments,  to  try  the  effects  of  nexo  drawn  BulPs  blood, 
winch  I  apprehend  may  be  easily  done,  by  transfusing  it 
into  tome  living  animals:  this,  I  imagine,  most  be  the 
shortest  way  of  penetrating  either  into  the  malignant  or 
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alutary  qualities  of  it,  and  consequently  of  determining  thia 
question;  since,  iion^  its  effects  on  other  animals,  much 
may  be  inferred  concerning  its  influence  on  the  human 
frame.  • 

Yours,  &€• 

Paul  Gemsege. 

P.  S.  It  is  not  meant,  by  what  is  said  above,  to  disparage 
Dr.  Mead's  book  in  the  least,  for  it  is  an  excellent  perform- 
ance; and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  author's  magnanimity  in 
altering  his  hypothesis,  and  making  a  public  profession  of 
bis  former  error,  in  his  last  edition.  In  this,  I  think,  he 
truly  shews  the  great  man.  That  envious  creature.  Dr. 
Middleton,  who  was  always  pecking  at  great  men,  and  at  Dr. 
Mead  amongst  the  rest,  was  never  capable  of  any  thing  m. 
noble  as  this. 

1758,  Jirfy. 


IX.  On  Promoting  the  Growth  of  Treci. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequently  observed  that  trees  planted  in  a  hard 
soil  have  been  little  bigger  in  their  twentieth  year,  than 
others  of  the  same  kind,  planted  in  a  light  soil,  have  been. 
in  their  sixth,  I  conceived  a  desire  that  my  countrymen) 
should  be  informed  of  a  successful  method  or  treating  suchr 
stinted  trees,  recommended  by  a  man  of  gi-eat  learning  and} 
ability  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  and  have  accordingly  sent 
you  an  extract  of  M.  de  BufFon's  Memorial  oq  the  culture  o£ 
forest  trees,  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 

AH  soils  may  be  redueed  to  two  species;  the  clay,  or 
hard,  and  the  light,  or  sandy.  In  order  to  sow  in  a  light- 
soil,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed;  an  operation  which  will 
be  the  more  cheap  and  successful,  iu  proportion  as  the  soil 
is  lAore  light ;  and  which  is  the  only  labour  necessary,  for  the 
acorns  may  be  sown  by  a  person  following  the  plough.  And 
as  these  soils^are  generally  dry  and  hot,  the  weeds,  which  the 
following  spring  produces,  must  not  be  plucked  up,  because 
they  retain  a  moisture  and  coolness,  and  guard  the  young  oaks, 
from  the  too  intense  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when- 
the  weeds  wither,  they  serve  as  straw  to  shelter  from  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  prevent  the  tender  fibres  of  the  root  from 
freezing. In  sandy  soils  nothing  more  than  this  is  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  finding  a  soil  lights 
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and  easily  to  be  divided,  spread  without  obstruction,  andar^ 
Aourisbeu  by  all  the  juices  and  moisture  furnished  by  the 
earthy  rains,  and  dews,  which  quickly  penetrate  the  loose 
texture  of  this  ground. 

Butinahardsoil,avery/lifferent  method  must  be  pursued, 
and  after  all,  success  is  more  uncertain.  A  previous  plough- 
ing of  thi&  kind  of  ground  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimen- 
tal :  the  best  way  of  plantino;  the  acorns  here  is  with  a  pricker, 
without  any  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  height 
grained  by  the  young  shoots  the  first  year  must  be  carefully  re- 
marked ;  and  it  must  be  also  noted  whether  they  have  pushed 
out  more  vigorously  the  second  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
than  the  second  year.  While  their  growth  continues  to  in- 
crease, or  so  long  as  it  does  not  diminish,  nothing  must  be 
done;  but  it  will  generally  be  perceived  that,  on  the  third 
year,  the  growth  will  be  diminished,  and  if  they  are  suffered 
to  stand  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  their  growth  each  year  will  be, 
still  less  and  less  :and  whenever  this  happens,  without  having 
been  caused  by  severe  frosts,  or  other  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, the  young  tree  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  which  many  years  will  be  gained  in 
the  whole  of  its  growth  ;  for  the  young  shoot,  left  to  itself 
in  a  stiff  and  hard  soil,  has  not  strength  to  extend  its  roots, 
which,  too  strongly  resisted,  return  on  themselves :  the 
efforts  made  by  the  small  tender  fibres,  which  are  the  proper 
canals  of  nourishment,  are  ineffectual ;  the  tree,  therefore, 
deprived  of  nourishment,  languishes,  and  its  progress  is  an- 
nually less ;  but  if  this  tree  is  cut  down,  the  whole  force  of 
the  sap  is  exerted  on  the  root;  all  the  fibres  are  expanded, 
and  piercing  the  soil  with  greater  force  than  they  are  re- 
sisted, open  for  themselves  new  ways,  and  by  this  accession 
of  strength,  accumulate  the  nourishing  vegetative  juices  so 
as  to  produce  a  shoot  in  one  year,  more  vigorous  and  tall 
than  that  of  three  years  growth  before  it  was  cut  down. 

In  excessive  hard  and  tough  earths,  after  having  cut  away 
the  young  shoot  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  it  down  again  at  the  end  of  four  other  years, 
upon  observing  it  to  languish  ;  and  this  method  has  on  trial 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  prove  experimentally,  tliat  cutting- 
down  young  shoots  at  a  proper  time  is  the  best  and  only  cul- 
ture necessary  to  improve  woodland  in  the  highest  degree 
yet  known  ;  and  instead  of  hindering,  it  surprisingly  accele- 
mtes  the  growth  of  trees,  even  so  as  to  gain  several  years 
advantage  of  those  that  have  not  been  cut, 
"  1-748,  Maj/. 
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X.  Prolific  Nature  of  some  Vegetables. 

Wandsworth^  March  6,  1752. 

There  are  some  instances  of  vegetation  that  are  really 
amazing;  nature  seems  in  many  cases  to  act  lavishly;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  it  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  her  grand  de- 
signs, when  we  think  so.  But  to  come  to  examples:  Indian 
corn  is  so  prolific,  that  it  often  produces  two  thousand  trains 
fi-om  one.  In  the  year  1732,  one  self-sown,  or  accidental 
oat-corn,  in  Mr.  John  Hope's  garden,  in  this  town  of  Wands- 
worth, produced  six  very  large  stems  and  fourteen  smaller; 
one  of  which  measured,  from  the  root  to  the  top,  full  five 
feet;  and  the  number  of  grains  they  produced,  being  care- 
fully told,  amounted  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty- four.  The  last  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  men- 
tions corn  being  sown,  in  a  field  in  Cornwall,  after  a  grea^ 
battle  fought  there  in  the  civil-war  time,  that  brought  forth 
four  or  five  ears  on  every  stalk.  I  find  in  Motte's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  that 
one  M.  de  la  Pryme  having  soaked  three  barley  corns,  and 
planted  them  about  two  feet  one  from  another,  they  had 
sixty-five,  and  sixty-seven  stalks  a-piece  firom  their  single 
grains,  with  an  ear  upon  every  one,  which  had  about  forty 
corns  a-piece  in  them.  But  what  Mr.  Digby  mentions  (aa 
we  are  told  in  the  aforesaid  Philosophical  Transactions)  ia 
scarcely  credible^  because  it  so  far  exceeds  all  other  experi- 
ments, or  observations  of  that  nature;  that  a  plant  of  barley 
rising  from  one  corn,  by  being  steeped  in  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  water,  brought  forth  two  hundred  and  forty  nine 
stalks,  and  above  eighteen  thousand  grains.  In  Eame's 
Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  IL  p. 
343,  we  have  the  following  account  of  a  prodigious  increase 
from  a  pompion  seed.  We  are  there  told,  that  in  the  year 
1699,  a  single  pompion*  seed  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
a  pasture,  in  New  England,  where  cattle  had  been  foddered 
for  some  time;  this  single  seed  took  root  of  itself,  and  had 
but  one  stalk,  which  measured  eight  inches  round,  and  from 
it  were  gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty  pompions,  orte  with 


*  It  is  probable  that  this  was  that  species  of  pompion,  or  j^ourd  that 
itrik'>s  out  roots  at  the  joints,  which  furuish  a  new  supply  of  sap  to  carrv 
oa  so  wonderful  a  produce.  ' 
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another  as  big  as  a  half-peck.  In  the  year  1739,  my  brother, 
John  Massey,  who  then  lived  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of 
Beckingham  in  Lincolnshire,  had  a  turnip,  which  gjew  ii| 
his  ground,  that,  when  the  top  was  cut  off,  weighed  just 
twenty-two  pounds;  it  was  produced  in  land  that  bad  not 
been  dug  up,  or  ploughed  before,  in  the  memory  of  man- 
He  hard  many  other  very  large  ones,  in  the  same  crop,  which 
be  had  not  tne  curiosity  to  weigh ;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
were  so  large,  yet  they  were  a  soft,  pleasant,  and  good 
i^ating  kind  of  turnip.  I  think  accounts  and  observations  of 
this^ nature  ought  not  to  be  made  public  for  amusement  only, 
or  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity ;  but  with  a  view  tp  shew  what 
great  care  divine  providence  takes  in  preserving  and  propa- 
gating (and  even  sometimes  wonderfully)  every  species  of 
production,  animal  and  vegetative ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  of  them  should  be  entirely  lost,  notwithstimding 
the  great  destruction  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others*  And 
also,  that  such  accounts  may  be  rendered  somq  way  service- 
able to  mankind,  especially  to  the  industrious  fiirmer  and 
gardener;  who  may  be  prompted,  by  such  hinU,  to  try 
compendious  and  saving,  and  consequently  profitable,  ways 
of  raising  plants  and  veget^bl^s,  by  observm|;  such  instances 
as  I  have  related,  by  soaking  the;  seeds  m  some  proper 
liquid^  or  adapting  and  preparing  tt\e.  ground  prppqrly. 

Yours,  &c. 

.  W.  Masset. 
P.  S.  About  ten  years  ago  a  seed  of  .woad,  supposed  to  be 
Toided  by  a  bird,  shot  up  and  branched  like  a  Uttle  tree, 
upon  the  chalky  bank  by  the  side  of  the  bowling-green  at 
Dunstable ;  a  vegetable  not  known  there :  each  branch  was 
as  big  as  most  of  the  single  plants  cultivated  in  Kent  for  the 
dyers. 

1752,  Atareh. 


XI.  No  Central  Fire  in  die  Earth. 

Mr.  Uabax, 

Dit  Kirkpatrick  concludes  his  RefiectioTis  on  the  causes  (hat 
viay  retard  the  putrefaction  of  dtuuLbodieSy  with  these  words; 
^The  united  experience  and  penetration  of  our  whole  spe- 
cies is  insufficient  to  inform  us,  when,  and  by  what  precipe 
Kieans^  the  element,  that  has  lately  so  often,  so  exieasivdj 
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fend  in  a  very  late  instance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  so 
destructively  struggled  towards  our  surface^  shall  at  last  tri- 
umph over  every  impediment;  and,  utterly  effacing /A^jrcA, 
on  which  we  sport  with  such  confidence,  &c.*  By  which 
he  seems  to  insinuate  there  is  a  central  firey  as  many  other 
naturalists  before  him  have  done;  but  no  doubt  a  great 
number  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  Asm,  if  he  pleases, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge,  upon  what 
foundation  that  notion  rests.  This  earth,  at  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  may  doubtless  be  consumed  without 
such  an  agt^nt,  by  a  comet  for  instance;  conseijuently  thait 
catastrophe  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  b 
central  fire.  And  though  there  may  be  much  warmth,  and 
even  heat,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  deepest  mines,  yet  I  apprehend  that  those  may 
be  generated  otherwise,  to  wit,  by  the  mixture  and  collision 
of  certain  heterogeneous  bodies,  as  the  chemists  teach* 
This  accidental  spontaneous  (ire,  in  concurrence  with  other 
causes,  will  account  for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  vol- 
canoes, the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes,  so  far  as  they  are 
owing  to  this  element,  the  formation  of  precious  stones, 
minerals,  hot  baths,  and  the  like  natural  appearances. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  fire,  pent  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  can  possible  burn  without  spiracles,  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  any  such.  The  volcanoes,  which  bid  the 
fairest,  are  all  in  general  in  mountains,  ana  do  not  run  any- 
considerable  depth  below  the  roots  of  their  respective  hills, 
though  perhaps  some  little  they  may,  since  some  as  I  think 
have  been  of  opinion,  though  others  controvert  it,  that 
/Etna  and  Vesuvius  communicate  under  the  streights  of 
Messina.  But  what  is  this  to  reaching  down  to  the  centre, 
or  even  communicating  with  that,  when  the  semidiameter 
of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  3440  Italian  miles  ? 

If  the  volcanoes  are  not  the  spiracles  of  the  central  flame, 
we  know  of  no  other  fissures  that  can  pretend  to  it.  Job 
Ludolphus  tells  us  indeed,  that  in  -Ethiopia  there  are  'im- 
mense gulphs,  and  dreadful  profundities;  which,  because 
the  siorht  cannot  fathom,  fancy  takes  them  for  abysses, 
whose  Dottoms  Tellezius  will  have  to  be  the  centres  of  the 
earth.'  If  they  extend  downwards,  as  far  as  the  centre,  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  central  fire ;  for  there  is  ho  appearance 
of  flame  or  smoke  in  these  horrible  hiatuses.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia  are  most  prodigious;  the  Alps 
and  PjTendes  are  nothing  to  them;  they  are  many  of  them 
not  declivious,  but  precipicious,  like  the  cliffs  at  Dover; 
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and  therefore,  supposing  an  interstice  or  valley  between  any 
two  such  monstrous  precipices  as  these,  the  effect  to  an  eye 
at  the  top  must  needs  be  most  frightful  and  ghastly ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  justly  questioned,  could  the  trial  be  made, 
whether  it  would  range  any  lower  than  the  low-water  mark 
of  the  great  ^thiopic  or  Indian  ocean.  There  is  a  perpen- 
dicular opening  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  called  Eiden 
Hole,  which  Mr.  Cotton  plumbed  to  the  depth  of  884  yards, 
and  the  lead  still  drew;  biit  he  could  never  get  the  plum- 
met so  low  afterwards* :  but,  take  it  at  the  greatest  depth, 
they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
those  parts,  will  hardly  think  the  bottom  of  this  pit  sinks  be- 
neath the  edge  of  St.  George's  channel,  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire. But  these  hideous  chasms,  as  was  observed,  be 
they  never  so  deep,  afford  no  flames,  no  smoke,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  spiracles  to  an  abyss  of  fire :  and  as  there  are 
no  vents  on  the  dry  land,  there  can  be  none  in  those  parts 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  which  are  covered  with  water:  for 
the  fluid  would  necessarily  run  in  and  extinguish  the  fire. 
Whereupon  one  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  there  should  be  an  abyss  of  water  at  the  cen- 
tre, to  which  the  scriptures  give  so  much  countenance,  or 
a  TerreUa  with  Dr.  Halley,  than  a  globe  of  fire ;  for  if  any 
chinks  were  left  at  the  formation  ot  the  earth  originally,  or 
have  since  happened  by  earthquakes,  or  any  other  means, 
the  water,  (ana  we  know  that  the  superfices  of  the  earth  is 
every  where  so  far  as  we  poor  mortals  have  penetrated, 
replete  with  water)  would  ot  course  rush  in  and  lodge  there. 
But  what,  have  the  miners  nothing  to  say  ?  Truly,  very 
little  to  the  present  purpose.  Heats  and  damps  have  been 
accounted  for  above,  and  the  mines  universally,  throughout 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  are  in  mountain^  it  being  a 
maxim  among  these  gentry  that  they  are  never  to  be  sought 
for  in  plain  champaign  countries.  Admitting  then  a  shaft 
should  sink  200  fathom,  it  wpuld  not  pass  beneath  the  high- 
water  mark;  but  the  question  ought  to  be  put,  how  far  the 
mine  has  gone  below  the  medium  of  low  and  high  water, 
and  supposing  the  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  all  pared  off  in  order  to  make  a  smooth  and  even  terra- 
queous sphere,  no  mines,  I  am  persuaded,  except  perhaps 
some  tin-mines  near  the  shore  m  Cornwall,  have  even  run 
deeper  than  that  term.    The  plummet,  I  believe,  has  gone 


*  In  the  additions  to  Camden,  col.  595,  it  is  said  to  hare  b<^en  plambcd 
900  fathoms,  hut  that  is  a  mistake. 
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further  towards  the  centre,  than  any  thing  in  the  world  be-', 
sides,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  sea  is  no  where  above  a 
German  mile  deep,  which  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as  specified  above.  But 
how  are  matters  circumstanced  in  the  great  deeps?  not  at 
all  favourably  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  central  fire;  there  are 
no  plants,  nor  any  fish,  those  regions  being  too  cold,  as  say 
the  philosophers,  for  the  spawn  of  fish  to  quicken  there. 

But  perhaps  authority  swayed  most,  and  the  moderns 
founded  their  notion  on  the  ancient  Tartarus.  This  I  fear  is 
a  misapprehension,  for  Hesiod  places  it  under  and  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,*  and  accordingly  our  Milton  ha^ 
judiciously  seated  it  far  without  Uiis  terraqueous  globe.        . 

These  observations,  Mr.  Urban,  are  very  superficial,  ana 
are  only  thrown  out  in  order  to  induce  some  able  hand  to 

§ive  this  question,  which  certainly  merits  it,  a  thorough 
iscussion,  and  it  would  ^ive  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  dare 
say  it  would  you,  to  see  it  undertaken  by  some  adequate 
pen. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

1753,  Feb.  Paul  Gemsegk. 


XII.  History  and  Culture  of  Cochineal. 

Cochineal  is  greatly  esteemed  throughout  Europe  for  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  its  die ;  it  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced only  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  our  newspapers 
tell  us,  that  an  attenipt  is  now  making  to  produte  tt  in  Spain, 
and  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  it  ^re  not  very  generally 
known,  it  is  hoped  the  following  paiticular  and  authentic 
account  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  pubhc. 

Yours, 

AN. 

It  was  not  long  ago  believed  that  Cochineal  was  the  seed 
of  a  plant;  an  opinion  which  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  bein^  found  upon,  and  gathered  from, 
the  leaves  of  a  West  Indian  shrub :  but  certain  it  is  that 
Cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal,  and  not  to  the  vegetable. 


♦   Hesiod.  9%vy99.  720,  721,  et  M.  L  Clerc  «d.  t.  72e« 

Ee  4 
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kingdom.  The  grains  of  Cochineal  are  each  of  them  a  little 
animal,  which,  when  alive,  greatly  resembles  a  wood-louse, 
and  from  this  resemblance  it  takes  its  name;  for  the  Spaniards 
who  first  brought  it  into  Europe  and  gave  it  its  name,  call  a 
a  wood-louse,  Cochinilla.  These  animals  do  not  indeed  roH 
themselves  up,  on  being  touched,  as  the  wood-lice  do,  nor 
ire  the  largest  of  them  bigger  than  a  sheep-tick. 

The  plant,  or  shrub,  whereon  these  little  tmimals  are  bred, 
Tiourished,  and  brought  to  perfection,  is  called,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Nopal,  or  Nopalera,  and  is  a  sort  of  fig-tree.  It  is 
indeed  rather  a  Ifeap  of  leaves  than  a  shrub.  After  die 
trunk  or  stem  has  risen  a  little  above  the  grourid,  it  dfivides 
Itself  into  several  arms  or  branches,  and  the  trunk  itself  and 
Its  several  ramifications  are  full  of  knots :  each  of  these  knots 
bends  out  a  leaf,  and  from  the  end  of  that  leaf  springs  another, 
and  so  on  till  the  plant  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  Those 
leaves  which  spring  first  and  are  nearest  the  trunk  orbrp.nches, 
are  the  largest :  the  leaves  are  pretty  long  and  not  flat,  but 
somewhat  rounded,  or  convex,  and  full  of  little  portube- 
ranees,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  which 
always  preserves  a  lively  green  colour.  Its  flower  is  small, 
and  like  a  flesh-coloured  ball,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
the  fig;  and  as  the  fig  increases,  the  flower  decays  and 
loses  its  colour,  till  at  last  it  falls  and  leaves  the  fig  alone. 
When  the  fig  is  ripe,  its  outer  skin,  or  husk,  is  white,  but 
iis  pulp  or  substance  is  of  a  deep  red :  it  is  very  wholesome 
ana  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  tinges  the  urine  of  those  that 
eat  it,  and  makes  it  look  like  blood,  a  circumstance  which 
has  often  given  great  uneasiness  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  this  property  of  the  fruit. 

The  nopal  is  propagated  thus :  a  number  of  holes  are 
made  in  a  line,  about  half  a  yard  deep,  and  about  two  yards 
distant  from  each  other :  in  every  hole  is  put  one  or  two 
leaves  of  the  nopal  well  spread  and  stretched  out,  and  then 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  from  each  hole  there  springs  a 
new  plant.  The  grounds  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ought  to 
be  well  weeded  and  kept  clear  of  all  other  herbs  whatever; 
for  they  deprive  it  of  its  due  nourishment.  The  plants 
should  be  pruned  soon  after  the  Cochineal  is  gathered,  and 
all  superfluous  leaves  cut  away :  they  will  put  out  fresh  leaves 
the  following  year,  and  by  these  means  will  become  more 
strong  and  vigorous.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Cochi* 
nillas  which  feed  upon  young  plants,  are  larger  andof  a  better 
.quality  than  those  which  are  gati^red  from  plants  which 
liave  stood  some  years. 

The  Cochinillas  live  upon  the  leaves  of  the  nopal^  and  am 
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fed  and  nourished  by  sucking  their  juice.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  watry  and  colourless,  but  these  animals  in  convert- 
ing it  into  their  own  substance,  change  it  to  a  fine  crimson 
colour.  One  thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  Cochinillas 
do  not  gnaw  nor  devour  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  nor  do 
the  leaves  sufFerthe  least  perceivable  hurt  or  injury  by  their 
feeding  upon  thetfi.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  aiiimals 
only  suck  the  grossest  juices  through  the  pores  of  the  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  leaves. 

When  the  Cochinillas  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  they 
gather  them  into  earthen  pots,  close  stopped,  that  they  may 
not  creep  out;  and  soon  after  they  kill  them  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  sale.  The  Indians  have  three  different  ways 
of  killing  them,  viz.  By  hot  water,  by  the  fire,  or  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  From  these  different 
methods  there  arises  a  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  Cochi- 
neal, some  grains  bemg  of  a  brighter  and  much  better 
colour  than  others.  But  whichsoever  of  these  three  methods 
is  pursued,  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  heat  which  must  be 
carefully  observed :  when  water  is  used,  a  sufficient  quantity 
duly  heated  is  sprinkled  upon  them :  Ihey  who  kill  them  by 
fire,  put  them  into  ovens  properly  heated  :  but  the  best 
Cochineal  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  have  the  Cochineal  in  its  utmost  perfection,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  the  best  metnod  of  killing 
and  preparing  the  Cochinillas,  but  also  to  know  the  right 
time  for  gatheringthem  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal;  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  practice  and  ex- 
perience, and  no  certain  rule  c^n  be  established  for  it :  and 
It  h  observed  that  the  Cochineal  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  West  Indies  is  better  or  worse,  just  as  the  Indians  em- 
ployed about  it  are  more  or  less  skilful  and  experienced. 

The  Cochinillas  in  several  particulars  may  be  compared 
to  the  silk  worms,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  laying  their 
eggs.  Such  of  them  as  are  destined  to  breed,  are  taken 
from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  when  they  are  in  full  vigour, 
and  put  into  baskets  well  closed  and  lined  with  linen,  close 
wrought  and  folded  several  times,  that  none  may  be  lost ; 
there  thev  lay  their  eggs  and  soon  after  die.  The  baskets 
must  be  Kept  close  covered  up  till  the  proper  season  of  the 
year  arrives  for  laying  the  Cochinillas  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
nopalera.  The  time  proper  for  laying  them  upon  the  leavea 
is  m  the  month  of  May  or  June,  when  the  nopalcra  is  in  ita 
prime:  and  when  about  this  time  the  baskets  are  opened^ 
the  Cochinillas  appear  about  the  size  of  small  mites,  and  by 
observing  them  attentively  you  may  just  perceive  them  movei 
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In  this  state  they  scatter  them  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plaBts: 
a  ben's  egg  shell  full  of  them  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  whole 
plant. 

There  are  several  things  either  very  pernicious,  or  fatal 
to  the  Cochinillas.  If  strong  northerly  winds  come  on  soon 
after  they  are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  thev  are  all  destroyed. 
Kains,  snow,  mists,  and  frosts,  often  ki\l  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  blast  the  leaves  of  the  nopalera.  The  only  remedy 
in  these  cases  is  to  warm  and  smoke  them.  Hens  and  some 
small  birds  eat  the  Cochinillas,  and  so  do  several  sorts  of 
worms  and  insects,  which  breed  in  the  places  where  the  no* 
paleras  grow.  Great  care  therefore  is  taken  to  keep  off  the 
birds,  and  to  destroy  the  reptiles  and  insects  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  them. 

The  Cochinillas  are  bred  in  the  provinces  of  Ooxaca,  Flas- 
cala,  Chulula,  New  Galicia,  and  Chiapti,.  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Hambato,  Loja,  and 
Tucuman  in  Peru.  But  although  the  Cochinillas  and  nopal* 
eras  abound  in  all  these  provinces,  yet  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  prepared  for  sale  in  any  but  that  of  Ooxaca, 
and  there  only  do  the  Indians  make  it  their  business  cocuUi* 
vace  and  take  care  of  them  :  in  all  the  others  the  nopaleras 
are  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  the  Cochinillas  breed  of 
themselves  without  being  looked  after,  and  therefore  the 
Cochineal  gathered  in  these  provinces  is  much  inferior  in 
goodness  to  that  of  Ooxaca :  not  that  the  nopaleras  or  Cochi- 
nillas are  of  a  worse  kind^  but  because  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  cultivated. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  in  Old  Spain,  there  is  a  plant 
called  Tuna,  which  very  much  resembles  the  nop^l,  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  it.  It  only  diifers  from  the  nopal  in  respect 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  flat  and  full  of  prickles  of 
different  sizes.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  the  tuna  will  be 
as  proper  food  for  the  Cochinillas  as  the  nopal :  and  as  the 
climate  of  Andalusia  is  dry  and  temperate,  and  agreeable 
to  the  Cochinillas,  the  attempt  to  breed  them  there  will 
probably  meet  with  success, 

1753,  Feb. 


XIII.  Experimenu  on  Animal  Digestion. 

3l^0DERN  naturalists  and  physicians  rest  tbe  business  of 
digestion  on  these  two  queries  :  1.  Jsat  the  work  of  trituration 
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vione  ?  2.  Is  it  brought  about  by  the  joint  operations  of 
trituration  amd  dissolvents  ?  Experiments  alone  must  settle 
the  controversy ;  and  birds,  I  think,  for  many  reasons,  are, 
of  all  animal  subjects,  by  far  the  properest  to  try  them  upon. 

The  structure  of  the  stomach  in  birds,  is  as  various  as 
their  outward  form.  In  some  it  is  very  fleshy,  thick,  and 
of  a  close  texture,  calledagizzard;  in  others  very  thin,  though 
of  a  Oiuch  larger  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  being 
a  sort  of  membranous  pouch:  in  some,  the  stomach  is  par- 
titioned into  gizzard,  and  membrane;  and  lastly  in  others  it 
is  all  over  of  a  middle  texture  and  thickness,  between  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  gizzard  is  the  stomach  which  seems  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  system  of  trituration.  Its  thickness,  solidity, 
and  compact  texture,  lead  us  to  think  it  destined  to  act  with 
a  mighty  force;  and  birds  that  have  it  are  known  to  swallow 
sand,  gravel,  and  small  flints,  with  other  little  stones,  some 
of  which  are  always  found  within  them.  Such  stomachs 
therefore  seem  fitted  as  mills  for  grinding  and  braying  the 
grain  they  eat  for  food.  The  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  repeated  by  Redi  and  Borelli,  have  further  con- 
firmed this  plausible  notion.  Hollow  particles  of  glass^ 
which  they  gave  to  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys,  were 
found  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  However  Valisnieri,  fa- 
mous  for  a  multitude  of  fine  observations  in  natural  history, 
and  ever  ready  to  oppose  popular  prejudices,  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  these  facts.  He  looked  upon  the  resemblance 
between  a  stomach  and  a  mill  as  chimerical ;  he  could  not  but 
think,  with  a  great  many  others,  that  a  stomach  thus  capable 
of  grinding  corn,  must  also  grind  itself  away.  He  consider- 
ed the  reduction  of  glass  to  powder  as  the  effect  of  a  power- 
ful dissolvent,  and  found  proofs  thereof  ii\  the  stomach  of 
an  ostrich,  which  he  judged  incontestable.  I  shall  name 
one  in  particular ;  he  there  met  with*  bits  of  glass  perforated 
with  a  vast  number  of  holes  more  minute  tlian  those  of  the 
finest  silver- wire  plates. 

Having  myself  experienced  how  easily  small  glass  beads 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  powdered,  without  at  all  ex- 
coriating the  gizzard,  /caused  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys 
to  swallow  short  tubes  of  glass,  which  were  about  five  lines 
in  length,  and  four  in  diameter,  of  which  the  bore  was  about 
two  lines.  These,  after  the  death  of  the  fowls,  I  found  no 
longer  to  retain  their  former  shape,  for  they  were  all  split 
asunder  lengthwise.  They  had  resisted  the  pressure  which 
acted  upon  them  inwards,  from  without,  which  must  have 
been  prodigious  to  have  broken  them;  but  they  yielded 
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to  that  from  within,  outwards ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
splitting  was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some' small  stones 
acting  as  wfedges  against  their  extremities.  No  dissolvent 
by  any  conceivable  action  upon  a  tube,  could  have  divided 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

t  then  got  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes  made,  whose  small  diame- 
ter rendered  them  capable  of  sustaining  much  longer  efforts, 
thie  diameters  of  their  hollow  being,  at  most,  but  a  line  and 
"three  quarters ;  and,  to  add  to  their  strength,  they  were  cover- 
ed a  line  dnd  a  half  thick  with  solder,  which  also  closed  up 
their  orifices;  thfey  were  about  seven  lines  lon^p.  I  caused 
a  turkey  to  swallow  one  of  them;  to  another  I  gave  two; 
and  to  a  third  six  at  once.  When  I  opened  these  birds  24 
liours,  a^d  two  days  after,  I  icould  ilot  find  a  single  tube 
whose  solidity  had  been  proof  against  the  force  that  attacked 
it  That  which  had  suffered  tlie  least  was  grooved  from  end 
to  end  on  two  opposite  sides;  most  of  the  rest  were  abso- 
lutely flattened,  ahd  some  of  them  in  part  unrolled ;  the  little 
})lates  that  had  been  firmly  soldered  to  their  ends,  were 
breed  away,  some  of  thennf  biehig  driven  into  the  tubes,  and 
jothers  pushed  outwards. 

What  a  mighty  resistahce  must  the  gizzard  have  been  able 
to  overcome  in  flattening  these  tubes,  and  producing  the 
other  remarkable  alterations  in  their  figure!  The  resiilt  of 
the  different  trials  I  made  upon  the  like  tubes,  inay  serve 
in  some  measure  to  convey  an  idea  of  it:  several  of  these, 
for  instance,  I  squeezed  between  the  cheeks  of  a  vice,  by 
hanging  weights  on  the  end  of  the  handle;  and  it  required 
about  437  pounds  to  flatten  them  as  the  gizzard  had  done. 

A  large  nut  with  its  shell  is  easily  ground  to  pieces  in  a 
turkey's  gizzard;  and  the  recipe  for  fattening  them  by  giving 
them  one  or  two  a  day,  is  not  so  ridiculous  £ls  may  at  fin»t 
appear.  I  have  carried  the  point  so  far  as  to  force  four  and 
twenty  large  ones  into  a  turkey^s  craw  at  once,  where  they 
liiight  be  heard  to  rattle,  upon  filliping  the  neck  on  the 
outside ;  next  morning  they  were  all  gone^  having  under- 
gone the  operation  of  grinding,  in  the  gizzard. 

But  notwithstcanding  this  amazing  force  which  the  gi^vard 
exerts,  in  grinding  the  aliment  it  receives,  does  it  not  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a  dissolvent  ?  And  is  not  such  a 
one  actually  to  be  found  there  ? — ^The  force  of  the  gizzard, 
great  as  it  is,  has  its  limits ;  and  I  have  cast  lead  in  moulds, 
whose  shape  it  could  not  alter.  Into  one  leaden  tube,  left 
open  at  each  end,  I  introduced  a  grain  of  raw  barley,  with 
lis  husk  on ;  into  anoti^er  a  grain  of  the  same  husked,  and 
into  a  third  a  grain  boiled  till  it  was  ready  to  crack*    Thest 
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tubes  continued  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometiiDes 
Jouble  thatspacej  in  a  turkey's  gizzard;  and  the  experiment 
was  repeated  divers  times. — ^The  ^rain,  whether  raw  and  in 
its  busK,  or  without  the  husk,  or  boiledi  perfectly  retained 
its  figure  and  solidity,  without  any  sensible  alteration,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  little  swelling,  such  as  it  would  have  acquired, 
in  any  moist  place. 

It  is  well  known  how  quickly  ducks  digest  flesh  food.  I 
caused  one  to  s\Yallow  several  leaden  tubes,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  bit  of  raw  beef  or  veal,  of  the  size  of  a  barleyrcom. 
When  tliese  tubes  were  taken  put  of  the  gizzard,  several 
hours  after,  the  bits  of  flesti  extracted  from  them  were 
found  no  ways  altered  either  in  smell,  consistence,  weight, 
Qv  colour. 

It  is  therefore  fairly  demonstrated,  that  if  the  aliment 
were  not  comminuted  m  the  gizzard,  by  grinding,  it  \vould 
not  be  digested,  since  no  dissolvent  exists  there,  capable 
of  dividing  it ;  and  that  thp  comn[iinution  it  undergoes  in 
the  gizzard,  equal  at  le^t  to  that  of  corn  in  a  mill,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  action  of  that  viscus.  1  do  not  however  ima- 
gine that  a  simple  trituration  of  aliments,  like  corn  milled^ 
IS  a  perfect  digestion  ;  to  that,  I  think,  a  seasoning  of  cer-*« 
tain  liquids  is  requisite ;  but  I  have  not  now  time  to  explain 
mv  idea,  much  less  to  recite  the  facts  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed: nor  have  I  leisure  to  remove  the  principal  difficulty 
that  has  been  opposed  to  trituration,  namely,  tliat  a  stomach 
which  can  divide  exceeding  ha^d  substances,  must  destroy 
itself;  nor  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  seeming  callous; 
membratie  which  lines  the  gizzard ;  nor  even  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  gizzard  of  a  species  of  Indian  pigeons,  armed  with  two 
mills,  thought  to  be  ston^,  but  which  are  really  hard  horu.  I 
hasten  therefore  to  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  the 
membi-anous  stomachs  of  birds,  of  a  texture  differing  in  all 
respects  from  that  of  gizzards. 

The  partizans  of  trituration,  believing  they  had  suiEci* 
ently  proved  from  the  texture  of  a  bird's  gizzard,  that  diges- 
tion was  effected  by  it,  did  likewise  insist  that  it  was  per- 
formed purely  by  the  same  means,  in  the  stomachs  of  other 
animals,  even  in  the  simply  membranous,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  fleshy.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  conceive  how  men^branous  stomachs  could  be  capable  of 
grinding,  would  have  it,  that,  in  such,  a  dissolvent  was 
alone  sufficient  for  the  business  of  digestion ;  and  tl\at  it  was 
also  accomplished  the  sanje  way  in  tlie  most  fleshy  stomachs. 
It  is  too  comovpn  a  presumption  to  imagine  the  laws  of  nature 
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more  uniform  than  they  really  are :  and  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  well  proved,  that  digestion  is  done  bjj  trituration 
in  gizzards,  yet  it  remains  to  be  made  appear  that  it  is  brought 
abaut  by  the  same  mechanism  iii  memoranousr  stomachs. 

Those  of  birds  of  prey  are  the  most  proper  for  affording 
xxs  information  in  this  matter,  especially  as  they  are  of  the 
kind  nearest  in  relation  to  our  own.  It  is  true  they  swallow 
large  morsels  at  a  time,  without  teeth  to  chew ;  in  which 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  human  species.  I  was  therefore 
desirous  of  trying  them  with  variously  conditioned  tubes; 
and  this  I  was  aware  I  might  do  without  difficulty,  and  even 
without  taking  away  the  Tifeof  any  one  of  these  murderers. 

Whoever  has  looked  into  books  of  falconry  must  know, 
that  carnivorous  birds  have  a  faculty  of  readily  rejecting  by 
vomit,  any  thing  that  their  stomach  cannot  digest.  If  they 
swallow  feathers,  as  they  very  commonly  de,  these  never 
digest,  nor  are  they  evacuated  through  the  passage  of  the 
excrements,  but  vomited  up.  I  therefore  provided  myself 
with  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes,  ot  about  teh  lines  long,  and  seven 
in  bore.  ' 

•  A  young  buzzard  of  the  largest  size,  from  4vhom  I  had 
plucked  some  of  the  quills  of  his  wings  to  confine  him  to  my 
garden,  was  destined  to  undergo  the  several  trials  I  judged 
fit  to  be  made  on  the  carnivorous  kind:  and  the  first  that 
was  resolved  upon  was  to  make  him  swallow  one  of  the  said 
tubes,  open  at  the  ends.  Their  size  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  any  great  resistance,  insomuch  that  they  might  be 
squeezed  together  by  the  bare  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  gizzard  of  a  turkey  would  not  have  only 
flattened  suchatube,  but  broken  it  into  pieces.  The  buzzard, 
then  confined  under  a  hen  coop,  vomited  it  up,  after  about 
24  hours,  exactly  in  the  same  condition  it  was  swallowed, 
without  the  least  distinguishable  mark  of  any  friction  it  had 
undergone.  This  experiment,  which  had  convinced  me, 
that  if  the  bird's  stomach  had  any  force  of  trituration,  it  was 
extremely  weak  in  comparison  of  that  of  a  gizzard,  induced 
me  to  satisfy  myself  forthwith  if  a  dissolvent  might  not  there 
be  employed  instead  of  it.  I  shall  mention  the  precautions 
tl  made  use  of  in  order  incontestably  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. 

At  each  end  of  the  tube  I  fastened  a  kind  of  grate,  by 
means  whereof  the  included  food  was  secured  from  any  mo- 
tion whicii  could  possibly  be  produced  in  the  stomach;  so 
that  nothing  but  a  dissolvent  could  act  upon  it.  All  that 
seemed  liable  to  doubt  was,  that  if  a  dissolvent  did  really 
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Teside  in  the  stomachy  whether  it  might  not  be  in  iooimdSL 
a  quantity  for  enough  of  it  to  get  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  act 
successfully  ? 

The  very  slender  opinion  that  my  first  experiment  had 
impressed  upon  me  of  a  force  of  pressure  in  the  buzzard's 
stomach;  made  nie  imagine  that  a  grating  oF  fine  linen 
thread  might  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  and  therefore  I 
took  a  thread;  and  by  applying  it  aocording  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  wound  it  round,  so  that  at  every  turn  it  passed  over 
the  centres  of  the  open  ends,  and  formed  meshes,  which 
instead  of  squares,  as  usual,  were  circular  sectors,  pointed 
at  the  centre,  and  widest  at  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube;  y£t  so  close  there,  as  not  to  allow  a- free  pas- 
sage to  any  thing  more  thaji  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
line  in  diameter.  The  turns  which  formed  the  grates,  and 
which  I  call  longitudinal,  were  kept  tight  with  transversal 
ones  which  formed  a  sort  of  girdle  about  the  middle  part  of 
the  length  of  the  tube. 

The  buzzard  which  I  had  made  to  swallow  the  first  tube 
filled  with  fiesh,  and  grated  at  the  ends,  disgorged  it  in 
about  24  hours,  without  one  of  the  threads  being  broken  or 
put  in  the  least  out  of  its  place,  or  any  of  the  meshes  stretched 
wider.  As  soon  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  one  end  of  the  tube  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  dissolvent  in  this  bird's 
stomach,  capable  of  itself  to  effect  digestion:  for  at  first 
view,  t  perceived,  witliin,  a  very  soft  greyish  white  paste, 
a  little  of  which  I  took  out  with  .a  point  of  a  penknife,  and 
squeezing  it  between  my  fore  finger  and  thumb  found  it  ex- 
ceeding tender,  resembling  the  finest  clay,  moistened  to  an 
equal  degree.  I  could  observe  nothing  grumous,  nor  any 
diversity  of  colour  or  consistence,  that  had  the  least  resem-* 
blance  of  tjie  fragments  of  fleshy  fibres.  Having,  by  degrees, 

Sotten  it  all  out,  I  found  there  was  as  much  as  about  half 
lied  the  tube,  and  I  discovered  therein  somewhat  of  a 
slightly  reddish  substance,  which  had  rather  a  more  solid 
consistence  than  the  rest.  It  surrounded  the  remains  of  the  bit 
of  beef,  and  was  nearly  of  the  natural  colour.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  beef  I  washed  gently  to  clear  it  from  the 
reddish  paste;  and  then  it  did  not  appear  to  be  above  an 
eighth  part  of  what  I  had  put  into  the  tube. 

in  making  a  second  experiment  I  took  care  to  weigh 
exactly  the  bit  of  beef  to  be  inclosed  in  the  tube,  which 
was  more  than  47,  but  not  quit^  48  grains.  This  tube, 
which  had  a  grating  at  the  ends,  likethe  first,  remained  in  the 
buzzard^s  stomach,  almost  as  long  again  as  any  of  the  others ; 
for  it  was  not  ejecled  in  less  than  44  or  4^  hours.     The 
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digestion  of  the  flesh  had  time  to  be  more  completely  per- 
formed, and  I  Ynade  no  doubt  of  finding  it  so.  Upon  cut- 
ting the  thread  and  removing  the  gratings,  I  lookea  through 
the  tube,  as  through  a  prospect  glass,  and  perceived  it  to 
be  above  half  empty  throughout  the  whole  length ;  so  that  it 
seemed  plain  that  there  could  not  be  so  much  matter  in  the 
cavity,  as  I  had  introduced.  The  greatest  part  I  found  to 
be  a  whitish  grey  pap  of  a  much  slenderer  con^stence  than 
the  paste  of  the  former 'experiment.  It  was  indeed  liquid, 
and  so  far,  it  is  probable,  part  of  it  might  have  escaped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  grating. 

There  was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  beef  remain* 
fng  under  its  first  form,  but  of  a  much  paler  hue,  and  not  of 
so  firm  a  consistence.  It  was  parted  into  three  so  minute 
morsels,  that  being  washed  and  gently  drained^  and  then 
weighed,  they  were  but  six  grains,  or  an  eighth  of  the 
original.  They  were  so  very  tender  as  to  manifest  an  ap« 
proaching  dissolution ;  for  having  put  them  in  the  palm  of  my 
nand,  and  worked  them  tenderly  with  the  top  of  a  finger, 
as  with  a  pestle,  they  immediately  became  as  a  paste. 

In  both  the  experiments,  the  pap,  the  paste,  and  the  small 
portion  of  remaining  flesh,  had  not  the  least  ill  scent  of 
tainted  meat;  they  only  smelled  a  little  faint,  but  not  at  all 
strong. 

It  was  natural  to  desire  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  this 
dissolvent  could  exert  itself,  whose  existence  had*  been 
««fliciently  proved;  and  if  it  were  capable  of  acting  effec- 
tually upon  bones.  Those  which  I  first  made  trial  of  were 
of  the  softest  kind,  namely  of  a  chicken  a  month  old,  no 
bigger  than  a  quail.  I  filled  the  tube  with  six  pieces,  four 
whereof  were  of  the  wings,  the  other  of  the  thighs,  cut  to 
a  fit  length  for  the  reception.  They  weighed  altogether 
but  26  grains.  The  tube  being  grated  as  befoi%,  I  made 
the  buzzard  swallow  it.  It  remained  in  his  stomach  not 
more  than  24  hours ;  after  which,  upon  taking  off  the  grating 
and  lookiug  for  the  bones,  I  could  not  perceive  the  least  re- 
mains of  them.  It  seemed  that  they  had  undergone  a  quicker 
and  easier  digestion  than  the  flesh;  for  there.was  nothing 
left  in  the  tube  but  a  little  gelatinous  substance,  most  of 
which  adhered  to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  gratings. 

In  another  trial  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  hardest  of  hopes, 
the  rib  of  an  ox ;  two  pieces  of  which  I  inclosed  in  tlie  tube. 
There  was  none  of  the  cavernous  cellular,  part  about  them, 
but  all  as  compact  as  ivory,  weighing  40  grains.  These 
resisted  the  dissolvent  more  tha»h  the  tender  ones  had 
done;  for  after  24  hours  they  had  lost  but  ^S.graiui^  or 
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Hbout  half  their  weight.  Each  bone  had  a  small  drop  of  ge« 
latinous  matter  at  either  end,  being  doubtless  part  jof  the 
substance  which  bad  been  dissolved.  That  which  remained 
Hnder  the  form  of  bone,  was  hard;  and  these  two  fragments 
were  not  entirely  dissolved,  that  is,  rhey  were  not  reduced 
to  less  than  four  grains,  after  having  b^en  twice  more  intro- 
duced into  the  bird's  stomach. 

The  true  carnivorous  birds^  sflch  as  onr  buzeard,  feed' 
only  on  the  flesh  of  other  birds,  and  that  of  quadrupeds  and 
reptiles:  no  degree  of  hunger  will  induce  them  to  swallotir 
grain  of  any  kind.  Is  this  because  the  dissolvent  of  theit 
stomachs  can  act  only  upon  flesh  and  bones,  and  not  upon 
vegetable  productions  ?  Nature  has  taught  animals  infallible 
lessons,  such  as  they  most  stand  in  need  of,  and  which  they 
neveromitto  pursue.  It  was  reasonable  therefore  to  presume, 
and  carious  to  be  satisfied,  that  this  dissolvent  in  the  bug* 
sard^s  stomach,  of  such  efficacy  upon  flesh  and  bones,  would 
fail  upon  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  have 
already  related  an  experiment,  several  times  repeated, 
which  seems  to  prove  it.  The  thread  gratings  of  our  tubes 
always  remained  entire,  without  damage  to  any  single  twist. 

The  tubes,  however,  indicated  very  easy  means  of  proving 
the  power  of  the  dissolvent  on  vegetable  substances,  which 
seemed  less  capable  of  opposing  it,  than  strong  and  dry 
fibres  of  plants.  I  gave  seveial  tubes,  filled  with  corns  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  the  buzzard,  both  in  the  husk  and 
without  it,  and  also  boiled.  In  others  I  put  a  bit  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  stuck  with  different 

S  rains;  and  lastly,  one  half  of  another  tube  was  filled  with 
esh,  and  the  other  half  with  corn.  None  of  these  experi- 
ments discovered  the  least  alteration  in  any  one  grain  of 
corn  by  the  dissolvent  All  came  out  as  they  were  put  in, 
saving  a  little  swelling,  such  as  would  have  been  from  a  like 
continuance  in  any  damp  place.  The  crumb  of  bread  seemed 
to  have  been  a  little  operated  upon,  as  though  it  had  been 
chewed,  but  it  was  not  converttxjd  to  a  paste,  as  the  fiesb 
was,  that  was  included  along  with  the  grain. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  dissolvent  can  operate  but 
little  more  on  fruit  than  on  grain.  A  piece  of  ripe  orange 
pear  weighing  29  grains,  after  remaining  24  hours  in  the 
buzzard's  stomach,  came  out  unaltered ;  appearing  only  a 
,  little  macerated  from  the  warmth  it  was  confined  in.  It 
tasted  somewhat  aigre  and  had  lost  only  four  grains  of  its 
weight. 

Now  what  must  be  the  nature  of  this  liquor,  which  has 
the  like  power  on  flesh  and  bones  as  aqua  regia  on  gold;  and 
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can  do  no  more  with  vegetables,  than  that  menstrUuin  cad 
do  with  silver?  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  procure  enough  of 
this  dissolving  liquor  to  furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of  triaU 
to  discover  its  several  properties;  but  our  tubes  which 
have  stood  us  so  much  in  stead  in  examining  into  the  affair  of 
digestion,  so  far  can  supply  us  as  to  furnish  proof  enough  of 
its  nature.  If  a  tube  were  tilled  with  a  sponge,  a  substance 
which  no  bird  of  prey  feeds  upon,  and  which,  from  what  has 
appeared  above,  his  stomach  cannot  digest;  it  should  seem 
probable  that  it  would  imbibe  the  dissolvent.  In  short,  I 
introduced  several  bits  into  a  tube,  taking  care  not  to  press 
them  too  close  together,  and  grated  up  the  ends.  These 
the  buzzard  swallowed,  and  rejected  as  usual.  The  sponge, 
before  it  was  put  in,  weighed  only  13  grains ;  but  taken  out 
of  the  tube  it  weighed  6 '5.  Here  then  were  50  grains  of  the 
liquor,  which  I  could  easily  squeeze  into  a  vessel  proper  for 
keeping  it.  This  experiment  suffices  to  shew  that  we 
may  become  masters  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  A 
buzzard  mny  be  made  to  swallow  two  or  tliree  tubes  filled 
with  sponge  in  a  day.  But  if,  iustead  of  a  buzzard,  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  by  a  vulture  or  eagle,  it  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  good  glass-full  of  the  dissolvent. 
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XIV.  The  Cause  of  the  Lustre  or  Resplendency  of  the  Sca*water 
in  the  Night  time,  discovered  and  explained. 

The  splendour  of  the  sea  water  during  the  night,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  admiration,  and  upon  the  coasts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Chioggia,  it  is  particularly  re- 
markable: at  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the  brilliant 
images  of  the  fixed  stars  were  reflected  by  the  sea,  and 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  winds,  or  pierced  by  the  strokes 
of  oars,  this  brightness  becomes  much  more  vivid  and  copi- 
ous, especially  m  places  abounding  vyith  the  alga  marina,  or 
sea  weed.  This  beautifLii  phenomenon,  which  continues  in 
our  parts,  from  the  bc'ginning  of  summer  till  autumn,  bath 
often  engaged  my  attention,  and  at  length  excited  an 
earnest  desire  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true  cause  of  it. 
One  fine  summer  night  I  walked  out  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  after  having  observed  this  shining  water  for  some  time,  I 
took  a  vessel  full  of  it  home  with  me.  I  placed  it  in  a  dark 
room,  and  observed,  that  as  often  as  I  disturbed  and  agitated 
th$  witter  with  my  hand,  a  very  bright  light  issued  from  it. 
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I  thtti  passed  the  water  through  a  very  close-woven  liflea 
cloth,  to  try  if  it  would  still  retain  its  splendour  after  such  a 
percolation.  But,  notwithstanding  I  shook  and  agitated  it 
in  the  most  violent  mannen  I  could  not  excite  the  least  lu- 
minousness  in  it.  The  linen  cloth,  however^  afforded  the 
most  charming  spectacle  imaginable.  It  was  covered  with  an 
infinity  of  lucid  paiticles;  a  proof  that  the  water  owed  its 
splendour  to  certain  heterogeneous  shining  corpuscles,  copi' 
ously  disseminated  through  it.  These  corpuscles  are  also 
very  numerous  upon  the  leaves  of  the  alga ;  trom  some  leaves 
I  have  shaken  off  thirty  at  least. 

To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  smaller  than  the  finest  hairs ; 
their  colour  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  their  substance  delicate 
beyond  imagination.  But  having  a  mind  to  examine  them 
more  curiously,  I  furnished  myself  with  a  good  microscope, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  these  luminous  atoms  are  really 
living  animals  of  a  very  singular  structure ;  and,  from  the 
brightness  of  their  lustre,  I  thought  myself  authorised  to 
name  them  marine  glow-worms. 

These  little  animals,  similar  in  some  respect  to  caierpillarS| 
and  other  insects  of  that  species,  are  composed  of  eleveh 
articulations,,  or  annuli,  a  number  which,  according  to  the 
celebi*ated  Malpighij  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  vermicular 
race.  Upon  these  annuli,  and  near  the  belly  of  the  animal^ 
are  a  sort  of  small  fins  or  wings,  which  seem  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  its  motion.  It  has  two  small  horns  issuing  from 
the  fore  part  of  its  head,  and  its  tail  is  cleft  in  two. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  worms  are  most  nu- 
merous where  the  alga  abounds.  Upon  this  weed  they  ap- 
pear about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  soon  after  multiply 
prodigiously,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  waters.  It  is  probably  the  heat  of  the  season  that 
causes  these  animals  to  lay  their  eggs,  it  having  the  same  in- 
fluence upon  other  aquatic  insects,  according  to  the  disco* 
veries  of  the  learned  Mr.  Derham.  We  learn  also  from  M, 
de  Reaumur's  observations,  that  terrestrial  insects  of  this 
species,  shine  only  in  the  heighth  of  summer,  and  that 
their  shining  is  caused  by  a  particular  effervescence  excited 
in  them  during  the  time  of  their  copulation. 

We  read  of  shining  flies,  which  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  give  light  to  travellers  in  the  hottest  nights  of  sum- 
mer. We  are  told  too  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  shining  worms,  which,  in  very 
hot  nights,  emit  luminous  particles  so  copiously  that  the 
bushes  and  thickets  seem  to  be  on  Are.  But  in  one  respect 
our  marine  glow-worms  excel  all  their  lucid  brethren  of  the 
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terrestrial  species,  for  these  latter  eitiit  lirbt  only  at  a  par« 
ticular  spot  near  the  tail,  whereas  the  whole  bod^  of  ike 
former  is  luminous.  There  is  also  one  further  particolar  to 
be  observed^  with  respect  to  these  marine  animals,  which 
is,  that  they  do  not  emit  the  least  light  so  long  as  they  are 
still  and  motionless,  but  the  parts  of  their  little  bodies  are 
no  sooner  moved  and  agitated,  than  they  begin  to  sparkle 
.with  a  very  extraordinary  lustre.  From  hence  may  we  not 
conclude^  that  their  shining  depends  upon  their  motion, 
and  is  probably  excited  by  a  strong  vibration  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  their  bodies,  since  i£e  luminous  efiusioos,  or 
corruscations,  seem  to  be  exactly  proportionable  to  tha 
briskness  and  vigour  of  their  motions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  too,  that  when  one  of  these  little 
animals  is  cut  to  pieces,  every  piece  emits  a  vivid  light  for 
some  time,  probably  so  long  as  the  convulsive  motion  of  the 
dying  parts  continues;  for  we  know  that  the  parts  of  certain 
.fishes  and  insects  will  continue  to  move  some  time  after  they 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body* 

After  thisy  we  need  not  wonder  that  mariners  and  fisher- 
men foretel  a  storm,  or  cliange  of  weather,  when  they  see 
the  sea  and  lakes  shine  in  an  uiiuf ual  manner;  for  at  such 
times  it  noay  be  expected  that  tlie^^e  little  animals  are  agitated 
and  disturbed  more  than  common.  The  same  thing  is  ob- 
jervable  in  flies  and  other  winged  iosects,  which  are  strongly 
aflFected  upon  an  approaching  alteration  of  the  weather,  and 
fly  about  m  great  disorder. 

Many  philosophers  of  the  first  rank^  have  imagined  that 
the  luminousness  of  the  sea-water,  in  the  night  season,  b 

occasioned  by  some  electric  matter. 'The  surface  of  the 

sea,  say  they,  having  been  exposed  all  the  summer  to  the 
impulse  and  action  of  the  solar  rays,  when  it  begins  to  be 
agitated  by  the  autumnal  winds,  throws  out  luminous  sparks 
perfectly  similar  to  those  which  issue  from  electrical  bo- 
dies/ But  ocular  demonstration  now  convinces  us  that  this 
brightness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  little  animals.  The 
shining  of  these  animals  may  indeed  proceed  from  electric 
matter  contained  in  them,  and  agititted  by  vibration  or  some 
other  internal  motion;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  wiUnoi 
tindertake  to  determine. 

1753,  Nov. 
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XV.  Electricity  In  Cats. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  which  has  so  many  sur- 
prising; properties,  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  ar- 
tiHcial;  the  last  is  to  be  obtained  from  ail  bodies  naturally 
susceptible  of  it,  as  glass,  &c.  in  which  the  property  lies 
dormant  till  excited  to  act  by  friction,  or  some  other  violenl: 
motion. 

Natural  electricity  is  common  almost  to  all  animals,  espe- 
cially those  destined  to  catch  their  prey  by  night:  cats  have 
this  property  in  the  greatest  degree  of  any  animal  we  are 
ac(juainted  with ;  their  fur  or  hair  is  surprisingly  electrical 
If  it  be  gently  raised  up  it  avoids  the  touch  tiU  it  be  forced 
to  it,  and  by  stroking  their  backs  in  the  dark,  the  emanations 
of  electrical  fire  are  extremely  quick  and  vibrative  from  it, 
followed  by  a  crackling  noise  as  from  glass  tubes  when  their 
electrical  atmosphere  is  struck.  It  appears  to  me  of  singu- 
lar use  to  animals  destined  to  catch  their  prey  in  the  dark ; 
they  give  a  sudden  and  quick  erection  to  their  fur,  which 
raises  the  electrical  fire,  and  this,  by  its  quickness  rushing 
along  the  long  pointed  hairs  over  their  eyes,  and  illuminat- 
ing the  pupilla,  enables  them  to  perceive  and  seize  their 
prey.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
wild  sort  that  catch  their  prey  with  the  paw,  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  vibrations  of  electrical  fire.  The  cat  is  the 
only  domestic  animal  of  that  species ;  but  such  a  discovery 
in  the  ferocious  kind,  would  still  be  an  additional  demon- 
stration of  that  infinite  wisdom,  so  easily  discoverable  in  the 
most  minute  operations  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  proper  end. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

17  54,  March.  G. 


XVI.  Heads  for  a  Natural  Flistory  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  Queries  are  proposed  to  Gentlemen  in*  the  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  r^ide,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing>  from  their  Answers,  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  An- 
tiquities and  Natural  History  of  our  Country,  than  has  yet  ap« 
peared. 

1.  What  is  the  ancient  and  modern  name  of  the  parish, 
and  its  etymology  ?  « 
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2.  By  what  parishes  is  it  boundedi  E.  W.  N.  and  S.  and 
what  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

3.  What  number  of  hamlets  or  villages  are  in  it  ?  their 
names  and  situation  ? 

4.  What  are  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants? 

5.  What  number  of  people  have  been  married,  christened, 
and  buried,  for  the  space  of  20  years  last  past,  compared 
with  the  first  20  years  of  the  register  ?  When  did  the  re- 
gister begin  ?  If  there  are  any  curious  remarks  made  therein, 
please  to  give  an  account  thereof. 

6.  In  what  manor,  diocese,  deanery,  and  hundred,  does 
the  church  stand? 

7.  Is  it  dedicated  to  any  saint,  and  when  and  by  whom 
was  it  built  ? 

8.  Of  what  materials  is  it  built,  has  it  a  tower  or  spire  ? 

9.  What  are  its  dimensions,  number  of  aisles,  chancels, 
chapels,  and  bells,  and  the  inscriptions  thereon  ? 

10.  What  may  the  living  be  computed  to  be  worth  ? 

1 1.  Is  it  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  and  who  are  the  present 
and  past  incumbents,  as  far  back  as  you  can  trace  ? 

J 2.  Who  is  the  present  or  former  patron  ? 

13.  Are  there  any  and  what  lands  belonging  to  the  glebe 
or  vicarage? 

14.  If  a  vicarage,  who  is  possessed  of  the  great  tythes, 
what  may  their  reputed  value  be,  and  is  any  modus  paid 
thereout,  and  to  whom  ? 

15.  Are  there  any  and  what  manors  in  the  parish,  and  to 
whom  do  they  belong  ? 

16.  Are  there  any  vaults  or  burial  places  peculiar  to  any 
ancient  or  other  families  ?  What  are  they,  and  to  whom  do 
they  belong  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  ancient  or  modern  remarkable  monu- 
ments, or  grave  stones,  in  the  church  or  chancel,  &c.? 
Please  to  give  the  inscriptions  and  arms,  if  any,  on  the 
same,  if  worthy  notice,  especially  if  before  the  16th 
century. 

18.  Are  there  any  remarkable  ones  in  the  churchyard? 
Please  to  give  an  account  what  they  are.  Are  there  any 
paintings  in  the  windows  either  of  figures  or  arras?  Add  a 
copy  or  description. 

19.  Are  there  any  tables  of  benefactions  or  other  inscrip- 
tions which  are  worthy  notice,  on  any  of  the  walls  of  the 
church,  either  within  or  without  ?  Please  to  insert  them  at 
full  length. 

20.  Are  there  any  particular  customs  or  privileg^es  or  re- 
markable tenures  in  any  of  the  manors  in  the  parish? 
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21.  What  number  of  gentlemen's  houses^  farms  and  cot- 
tages, may  be  in  the  parish? 

22.  What  ancient  manor  or  mansion  bouse,  seats,  or  vii- 
lasy  are  in  the  parish  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  how  is  it 
supported,  and  who  is  the  present  and  late  incumbent,  and 
of  what  value  may  the  cure  be  supposed  to  be  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  annual  or  other  processions,  perambu- 
lations, or  any  hospital,  alms,  or  school  house;  by  whom 
and  when  founded,  and  who  has  the  right  of  putting  people 
into  them  ? 

25.  Have  you  any  wake,  Whitsun-ale,  or  other  customs 
of  that  sort  used  in  the  parish  ? 

26.  Is  there  any  great  road  leading  through  the  parish, 
and  from  what  noted  places  ? 

27.  What  common,  or  quantity  of  waste  land  may  be  iu 
the  parish? 

28.  What  are  the  present  or  ancient  prices  of  provisions, 
beet^  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  chicken, 
rabbits,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  ? 

29.  What  is  generally  a  day's  wages  for  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry and  other  work,  and  what  per  day  for  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  tailors,  &c.  ? 

30.  What  is  usually  the  fuel  ?ls  it  coal,  wood,  heath,  furze, 
turf,  peat,  or  what;  and  the  prices  paid  on  the  spot  ? 

31.  What  distance  is  it  from  London  and  the  chief  towns 
round,  and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  hundred- 
weight? 

32.  Are  there  any  crosses,  or  obelisks,  or  any  tiling  of 
that  nature  erected  m  the  parish  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  remains  or  ruins  of  monasteries  or  re- 
ligious houses  ?  Give  the  best  account  thereof  you  can. 

34.  Are  there  any  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  castles, 
camps,  altars,  roads,  forts,  or  other  pieces  of  antiquity  re- 
maining in  your  parish  ;  what  are  they,  and  what  traditions 
are  there,  or  historical  accounts  of  them  ? 

35.  Have  there  been  any  medals,  coins,  or  other  pieces 
of  antiquity  du^  up  in  your  parish;  when  and  by  whom,  and 
in  whose  custody  are  they  f 

36.  Have  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  fought,  on 
what  spot,  by  whom^  when,  and  what  traditions  are  there 
relating  thereto  ? 

37.  Has  the  parish  given  either  birth  or  burial  to  any  man, 
eminent  for  learning  or  other  remarkable  or  valuable  quali- 
fications ? 

38.  Are  there  in  any  of  the  gentlemen*s  seats  in  the  parish. 
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any  remarkable  historical  pictures,  or  portraits  of  eminent 
persons,  any  curious  statues,  busts,  &c.  or  other  things 
worthy  notice  ? 

39.  Are  there  any  parks  or  warrens,  the  number  of  deer, 
and  extent  of  the  park,  &c.  any  heronries,  decoys,  or  fish- 
eries ? 

40.  Do  any  rivers  rise  in  or  run  through  the  parish,  which 
are  they ;  if  navigable,  what  sort  of  boats  are  used  on  them, 
and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  hundred  or  ton,  to  jour 
parish  ? 

41.  Are  there  any,  and  what  bridges,  how  are  they  sup- 
porti^d,  by  private  or  public  cost,  of  what  materials,  what 
number  of  piers,  or  arches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
bridge  and  width  of  the  arches  ? 

42.  Are  there  any  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  have  any  been 
opened,  and  what  has  been  found  therein  ? 

43.  Are  there  any  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  parish, 
and  what  number  of  hands  are  employed  ? 

44.  What  markets  or  fairs  are  kept  in  the  parish,  what 
commodities  are  chiefly  brought  for  sale;  if  any  of  the  ma- 
nufactures or  produce  of  the  country,  live  cattle,  or  other 
things,  what  toll  is  paid,  and  to  whom,  and  where  are  they 
kept? 

45.  Is  there  any  statute  fair  for  hiring  of  servants,  and 
how  long  has  it  been  established;  what  are  the  usual  wages 
for  men  and  maids,  fiic^  for  each  branch  of  husbandry  ? 

46.  Are  there  in  any  of  the  gentlemen's  houses,  or  on 
their  estates,  any  pictures  which  give  insight  into  any  his- 
torical facts,  or  any  portraits  of  men  eminent  for  any  art, 
science,  or  literature;  any  statues,  bustoes,  or  other  memo* 
rial  which  will  give  any  light  to  past  transactions? 

47.  Are  there  any  and  what  dissenting  meetings  in  the 
parish,  and  what  number  of  each  sect  may  be  in  the  parish? 

Sueries  relatuig  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Parish^ 

1.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  parish, 
is  it  flat  or  hilly,  rocky  or  mountainous? 

2.  Do  the  lands  consist  of  woods,  arable,  pasture,  meadow, 
heath,  or  what  ? 

3.  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish,  boggy  or  firm? 

4.  Is  there  sand,  clay,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  loam,  or  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  lakes,  meers,  or  waters,  what  are  they, 
their  depth,  where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run? 
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6.  Are  there  any  su^^terraneous  rivers,  which  appear  in 
one  place,  then  sink  into  the  earth,  and  rise  again  ? 

7.  Are  there  any  mineral  springs,  frequented  for  the 
drinking  the  waters;  what  are  they ;  at  what  seasons  of  the 
year  reckoned  best,  and  what  dfistempers  are  they  fre- 
quented for? 

8.  Are  there  any  periodical  springs,  which  rise  and  fall, 
ebb  and  flow;  at  what^seasons?  Give  the  best  account  you 
can. 

9.  Are  there  any  mills  on  the  rivers;  to  what  uses  are  they 
employed  ? 

10.  Are  there  any  and  what  mines;  what  are  they,  to 
whom  do  they  belong,  what  do  they  produce  ? 

11.  Have  you  any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other  stone  of 
any  sort ;  how  is  it  got  out,  and  how  worked  ? 

X2,  What  sorts  of  manure  or  amendment  do  they  chiefly 
use  for  their  land,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  on  the  spqt? 

13.  What  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands,  wheat,  rye, 
i)ats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  or  what? 

14.  Are  there  any  hop  or  cherry  gardens,  and  what  is  the 
price  on  the  spot? 

15.  What  sorts  of  fish  do  the  rivers  produqe,  what  quan-* 
tities,  and  what  prices  on  the  spot,  ana  in  what  seasons  are 
they  best? 

1 6.  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves,  or  grottoes,  natural 
or  artificial?  Give  the  best  description  and  account  thereof 
you  can. 

17.  Are  there  any  and  what  quantities  of  saffron,  woad, 
teasels,  or  other  vegetables  of  that  sort,  growing  in  the 
parish,  and  the  prices  they  sell  for  on  the  spot  ? 

18.  Is  the  parish  remarkable  for  breeding  any  cattle  of 
remarkable  qualities,  size,'or  value,  and  what? 

19.  Are  there  any  apple  orchards  in  the  parish,  do  they 
make  any  cyder,  of  what  sort  is  it,  and  if  sold,  what  may  it 
be  worth  a  hogshead  on  the  spot  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  chalk  pits,  sand  or  gravel  pits,  or  other 
openings  in  the  parish,  and  what? 

21.  On  digging  wells  or  other  openings,  what  strata  of 
soil  do  they  meet  with,  and  how  thick  is  each  ? 

22.  How  low  do  the  springs  lie,  and  what  sort  of  water 
do  you  meet  with  in  tlie  several  parts  of  the  parish  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter  s  earthi  or  loam^ 
or  any  other  remarkable  soils,  as  ochre,  &c.? 

24.  Is  there  any  bitumen,  naptha,  f  or  other  substances 
of  that  nature  found  in  the  earth  ? 
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25.  What  is  the  general  pric^  paid  for  lands,  arable, 
meadow,  pasture,  &c.  ? 

26.  Does  the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  timber,  of 
what  sort,  and  what  are  the  prices  on  the  spot,  per  load  or 
ton? 

37.  What  are  the  methods  of  tillage,  what  sorts  of  plougba^ 
kc.  are  used  ? 

28.  Are  any  quantities  of  sheep  raised  or  fed  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  on  what  do  they  chiefly  feed  ? 

29.  Are  the  people  of  the  country  remarkable  for  strength, 
$ize,  complexion,  or  any  bodily  or  natural  qualities  ?. 

30.  What  are  the  diversions  chiefly  used  by  the  gentn*, 
as  well  as  the  country  people  on  particular  occasions? 

31.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  air;  is  it  moist  or  dry, 
healthy  or  subject  to  produce  agues  and  fevers,  and  at  what 
time  is  it  reckoned  most  so  ?  And,  if  you  can,-  account  for 
the  causes. 

32.  Are  there  any  petrifying  springs  or  waters  that  incrust 
bodies,  what  are  they  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  hot  waters  or  wells  for  bathing,  and  for 
ivhat  distempers  frequented  ? 

34.  Are  there  any  figured  stones,  such  as  echinitae,  be- 
lemnitsB,  &c.  Anv  having  the  impression  of  plants  or- fishes 
on  them,  or  any  fossil  marine  bodies,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
^c.  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals:  where  ^re  they  found, 
and  what  are  they  ? 

35.  Is  any  part  of  the  parish  subject  to  inundations  or 
lapd  floods?  Give  the  best  account,  if  any  things  of  that  na- 
ture have  happened,  and  when. 

36.  Hath  there  been  ^ny  remarkable  mischief  done  bj 
thunder  and  lightning,  storms,  .or  whirlwinds,  when  and 
what? 

37.  Are  there  any  remarkable  echoes ;  where  and  what 
are  they  ? 

38.  Have  any  remarkable  phenon^ena  b^en  observed  in 
the  air,  and  what? 

If  the  Parish  is  on  the  Sea  Coast 

39.  What  sort  of  a  shore,  flat,  sandy,  high,  or  rocky  ? 

40.  What  sorts  of  fish  are  caught  there,  m  what  quantity, 
at  what  prices  sold,  when  most  in  sei^on,  how  taken,  and  to 
what  market  sent  ? 

41.  What  other  sea  animals,  plants,  sponges,  corals,  shells, 
jcc.  are  found  on  or  near  the  coasts.^ 
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42.  Are  there  any  remarkable  sea  weeds  used  for  manure 
of  land,  or  curious  on  any  other  account  ? 

43.  What  are  the  courses  of  the  tides  on  the  shore,  or  off 
at  sea,  the  currents  at  a  mile's  distance,  and  other  things 
worthy  remark  ? 

44.  What  number  of  fishing  vessels,  of  what  sort,  how 
navigated,  and  what  number  of  hands  are  therein  the  parish  ? 

45.  How  many  ships  and  of  what  burthen  belong  to  the 
parish  ? 

46.  Are  there  any  and  what  light-houses,  beacons,  or 
iand-marks  i 

47.  What  are  the  names  of  the  creeks,  bays,  harbours^ 
headlands,  sands,  or  islands  near  the  coasts  ? 

48.  Have  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  or  sea  fights 
near  the  coasts,  and  when  did  any  remarkable  wrecks  or 
accidents  happen,  which  can  give  light  to  any  historical 
facts  ? 

49.  If  you  are  in  a  city,  give  the  best  account  you  can 
procure  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  place ;  if  remark- 
able for  its  buildings,  age,  walls,  sieges,  charters,  privileges, 
immunities,  gates,  streets,  markets,  fairs,  the  number  of 
churches,  wards,  and  guilds,  or  companies,  or  fraternities,  or 
clubs  that  are  remarKable;  how  it  is  governed;  if  it  send$ 
meaibers  to  parliament,  in  whom  does  the  choice  lie,  an(i 
what  number  of  votes  may  there  have  been  {tt  the  l^st  polL 

1755,  April, 


XVII.  Account  of  an  Inflammable  Well. 

Mr.  Urban,  Coulbrookdale^  June  25,  1755. 

In  consequence  of  your  inquiry  after  natural  curiosities,  I 
shall  endeavouf  to  give  you  as  exact  an  account  as  possible 
of  one  in  our  neighbourhood,  leaving  the  physical  causes 
to  be  assigned  by  0ose  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  phenomena, 

About  40  years  ago  a  burnino^  well  was  discovered  not  far 
from  hence.  It  was  situated  about  60  yards  from  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  parish  of  Broseley,  and  county  of  Salop,  ab 
the  foot  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  encompassed  on  every  side 
with  coal-works,  thouch  none  very  near  it. 

This  remarkable  curiosity  first  made  its  appearance  about 
the  year  1711,  being  discovered  by  a  poor  man  living  near 
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the  place,  who  being  alarmed  with  an  uncommon  noise  in  the 
night,  arose,  and  went  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
with  a  lanthorn  and  spade :  upon  digging  a  little,  tbe  water 

fushed  out  with  violence,  and  (to  the  man's  surprize]  took 
re  at  the  candle.  In  order  to  reap  some  benefit  from  the 
discovery,  he  afterwards  inclosed  it  with  a  frame  and  door, 
leaving  a  hole  to  collect  the  flame,  bjr  which  he  might  ligbt, 
and  extinguish  it,  at  pleasure  ;  by  this  means  be  made  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  company  resorting  thither  to  see  it. 
Thus  it  continued  in  fame  some  years,  but  the  store  of  iii- 
fiammable  matter  being  exhausted,  the  fire  grew  weaker, 
iind  would  burn  no  more. 

But  in  the  year  1747,  the  same  old  man,  by  a  like  notice 
as  before,  once  more  gave  the  struggling  vapours  vent,  at  a 
place  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  ola  well,  where  it 
burnt  as  formerly.  At  that  time  I  published  a  short  account 
of  it  in  the  Birmingham  paper,  for  the  discoverer's  benefit, 
and  numbers  of  strangers  irom  different  parts  were  gratified 
with  so  rare  a  sight.  Amongst  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whose  curiosity  drew  them  thither,  was  Mr.  Mason,  F.  R.  S. 
and  Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge,  who  lufterwards 
inserted  a  little  Memoir  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  but  as  it  is  a  vague  ac« 
count,  wanting  that  precision  necessary  to  gratify  a  natu- 
ralist, I  shall  here  attempt  a  more  distinct  narration. 

The  well,  on  application  of  a  candle,  immediately  took 
fire,  and  flamed  like  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  height  of  18  or 
20  inches;  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  boil  a  common  tea 
kettle  in  about  nine  minutes^  mutton  stakes,  and  slices  of 
bacon,  were  broiled  very  soon,  and  with  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. The  old  man  sometimes  boiled  his  family  pot  over  it, 
and  had  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  abounded  less  with 
fuel,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  culinary  purposes,  with 
great  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flame  was  emitted  with  a  rum- 
bling  noise,  and  alternate  gulpings  of  the  water,  which, 
though  boiling  like  a  pot»  aiways  remained  coid»  and  the 
ebullition  still  kept  it  muddy*  I  do  not  suppose  there  was 
any  inflammable  quality  in  the  water  itself,  which  proceeded 
only  from  the  morassy  grounds  above;  doubtless  the  igneous 
vapours  were  collected  m  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earui^  and 
hollows  of  old  coal  mines,  which  generally  produce  very 
sulphurous  exalations,  and  particularly  in  the  works  near 
this  place,  where  the  subterraneous  ducts  of  air  force  through 
the  fissures  of  coal  and  rock,  so  strongly,  as  to  blow  out  a 
cam.lle.  These  currentsof  air,  in  their  passages  to  the  vacant 
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hollows,  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  salt,  where,  be- 
ing  pent  down  and  confined,  they  at  last  force  a  passage  through 
the  interstices  which  drain  off  the  superficial  water;  and 
thereby  occasion  that  pulsation  in  the  flame,  resembRng  a 
smithes  forge. 

I  cun  farther  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  last,  and  probaoly,  its  final  cessation ; 
for  about  three  years  ago  a  gentleman  determined  to  sink  a 
coal-pit  near  the  spot,  but  the  undertaking  proved  expen- 
sive, and  hazardous ;  the  workmen  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
wildfire,  and  when  they  bad  sunk  to  the  depth  of  88  yards, 
and  beran  to  get  eoals,  a  subterraneous  reservoir  of  brine 
aaddemy  burst  into  tiie  work,  and  filled  it  to  the  level  of  18 
yards,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  stagnant  lake,  and  not  a 
iMine  springy  although  it  was  so  strong  that  an  egg  swam 
high  in  it.  The  pit  was  afterwards  drained,  but  the  sulphur 
remaining  excessively  strong,  it  was  judged  proper  to  fire  it, 
which  caused  so  terrible  an  explosion  as  alarmed  all  the 
neighbourhood,  they  imagining  it  had  been  an  earthquake.  It 
«hook  their  windows,  pewter,  and  even  the  casks  in  the  eel* 
lars.  This,  however,  seemed  like  a  dying  groan  of  the 
burning  well,  which  since  that  time  has  entirely  ceased  to 
burn. 

Had  such  a  curiosity  appeared  near  London,  the  dis- 
coverer would  probably  have  got  a  fortune  by  it ;  but  now  we 
can  only  perpetuate  its  memory  by  inserting  this  account, 
which  you  may  depend  upon  as  authentic. 

Yours,  &c« 
1755,  July.  G.  Perry. 


XVIII.  Fire  from  the  ]k>wels  of  a  Beast. 

The  latter  end  of  October,  1751,  an  inhabitant  of  Esnans, 
near  Neufchatel,  in  Franche^compt^,  who  had  u  heast  that 
had  been  sometime  sick  and  extremely  swoln,  gave  it  about 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder  in  cold 
water,  upon  which  the  swelling  presently  subsided  ;  but 
it  soon  returning,  the  ren^edy  was  again  repeated,  but  pro-* 
duced  only  a  transitory  effect.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
kilt  the  creature,  and  several  of  the  neighbourhood  came  out 
of  curiosity,  at  the  opening  of  it,  to  see  in  what  condition 
the  flesh  was.  As  a  butcher  was  forcibly  drawing  out  the 
stomachy  or  paunch,  ha  tor«  it,  and  there  instantly  issued 
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forth,  with  some  noise,  a  flame  that  rose  above  five  feet 
high,  which  burnt  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  affected  his 
eyes  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light  for  a 
long4time.  A  young;  girl  who  held  a  lamp  to  light  him,  had 
all  her  hair  burnt  oH",  and  would  probably  have  been  a  fur- 
ther sufferer,  had  not  her  mother  thrown  her  apron  over  her 
head,  and  so  smothered  the  fire.  This  flame  continued 
decreasing  two  or  three  minutes,  the  paunch  contracting  all 
the  while,  but  an  intolerable  stench  remained  in  the  cow- 
house. 

As  singular  as  this  fact  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have  upon  record.  Fortunius  I^cetus,  in  his  boc^ 
De  lucemis  antiquarum  recanditis^  reports,  that  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa  dissecting  a  body  in  the  public  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  candle  standmg  near  him,  there  burst  forth 
from  the  stomach  a  vapour  which  kindled  at  the  candle 
This  accident  appears  to  be  near  a-kin  to  that  above  related, 
and  both  seem  to  prove,  that,  vapours  easily  inflammable 
may  be  formed  in  animal  bodies,  for  it  is  very  unlikely, 
that  the  gunpowder  which  the  beast  had  swallowed  several 
days  before,  could  any  ways  contribute  to  such  an  event. 

1755,  Oct. 


XIX.  Earthquakes,  how  produced.' 

iN  order  to  form  the  most  probable  system  of  earthquakes, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  all  readily  inflammable  substan- 
ces, as  gunpowder,  and  nitrous  or  sulphureous  minerals,  in 
their  ignition  generate  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  that  the 
air  thus  produced  is  in  a  state  of  very  extraordinary  rare- 
faction, and  if  compressed  within  the  bowels  of  the  eartb, 
cannot  but  occasion  very  violent  eflPects.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  depth  ot  100  or  200  fathoms  there  be  lodged 
pyrites,  or  other  sulphureous  mattere,  and  that  by  the  fer- 
mentation produced  from  the  filtering  of  waters,  or  other 
causes,  these  happen  to  take  fire,  what  will  most  likely  be 
the  result? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  that  those  substances  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  contained  in  perpendicular  fissures,  and 
in  caverns  at  their  bottoms,  as  also  in  other  places  into  which 
wateis  can  penetrate.  These  substances  coming  to  take  tire 
upon  imbibing  water,  will  generate,  a  large  quantity  of  air, 
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spring  of  w1;iich,  compressed  in  a  little  room,  will  not  only 
shake  the  superior  ground,  but  seek  for  passages  whereby 
to  extricate  itself:  such  are  the  canals  formed  by  subterra- 
neous rivulets,  where  a  furious  wind  will  be  formed,  whose 
noise  will  be  heard  at  the  earth's  surface;  and  this  wind  will 
throughout  its  whole  extent  cause  an  earthquake,  more  or 
less  violent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  remote  from 
tiie  new  kindled  fire,  or  rushes  through  passages  more  or 
less  narrow.  This  explication  seems  to  agree  with  the  se- 
veral phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

Chemistry  furnishes  a  method  of  making  artificial  earth- 
quakes, whose  effects  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  natural  ones.  As  it  fully  illustrates  the  process  of  na- 
ture upon  the  very  principles  I  have  advanced,  I  here  give 
it,  though  pretty  well  known,  from  Boerhaave. 

To  20  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  as  manv  of  sulphur; 
temper,  mix,  and  knead  the  whole  with  a  little  water  into  a 
stiff  mass,  which  bury  some  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  In 
six  or  seven  hours,  time  this  will  produce  a  prodigious  effect; 
for  the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and  smoak,  and 
actual  fire  and  flame  will  at  length  burst  through.  Such  is. 
the  effect  of  two  cold  bodies  in  the  cold  ground,  from  the 
bare  intermixture  of  a  little  water:  there  wants  but  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mass  to  produce  a  true  volcano^ 

It  has  been  observed  for  ages  past,  that  places  near  the 
sea  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  terrible  disasters  of  earth- 
quakes; on  which  account,  doubtless,  it  was  that  Neptune 
was  called  by  the  ancients  "ZHcix^ut^  as  also  'Khw^irix'^ut^  Ero<rU 
yat^  and  Ttteuiicfoyahn^,  by  all  which  epithets  they  denoted  his 
power  of  shaking  the  earth.  Cast  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of 
the  globe  where  volcanoes  most  abound,  and  you  will  find 
them  all  situated  in  islands,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  and  where 
these  are,  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  Alps  are  not  sub- 
ject to  them,  but  those  parts  of  Italy  which  are  farthest  ad- 
vanced into  the  Mediterranean  are  ;*'and  the  like  holds  good 
in  America. 

The  season  of  the  year  seems  to  have  some  share  in  these 
tremendous  events.  ,  The  first  ^reat  overthrow  of  Lima  was 
indeed  in  July  1586,  but  the  other  two,  of  1687  and  1746, 
happened  both  in  October,  probably  after  the  equinoctial  high 
tides,  in  conjunction  with  the  western  winds,  had  intro- 
duced much  water  into  the  subterraneous  cavities.  Lima 
has  been  considerably  shaken  by  two  other  earthauakes,  in 
1630  and  1655,  both  which,  like  the  late  dreadful  one  at 
Lisbon,  were  in  November. 

1755,  Dec. 
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XX.  Account  of  a  moving  HtlL 

Give  me  leave,  by  your  means,  to  communicate  to  the 
public  what  aeems  highly  to  deserve  their  notice,  and  what 
you  may  depend  on  the  truth  of,  having  been  myself  an  eye 
witness. 

At  a  place  called  Toys  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Westerham  in  Kent,  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  ground  (part 
ploughed  and  part  turnips)  has  since  Christmas  last  under* 
gone  a  great  and  surprising  alteration.  The  situation  is  on 
Uie  side  of  a  hill,  inclining  to  the  south,  and  the  land  has 
been  continually  moving  in  that  direction,  imperceptibly 
indeed  at  the  time,  but  now  the  effect  is  very  apparent. 
The  upper  or  northern  side,  now  planted  with  turnips,  is 
sunk  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  full  oi  clefts  or  chasms,  some 
of  them  a  foot  deep,  and  many  of  them  filled  with  water. 
Two  or  three  are  as  large  as  ponds,  being  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  square.  Part  of  a  hedge,  which  di- 
vided tiie  fields,  is  moved  about  three  roods  to  the  south* 
ward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  two  ends  which  it  was 
upon  a  line  with  before.  Another  hedge  is  broken  asunder^ 
and  there  is  now  a  gap  of  eight  feet  where  before  it  was 
contiguous.  Between  the  fields  is  a  large  coppice,  which 
is  also  full  of  cracks  anclpits  of  water,  and  a  large  oak  therein 
is  apparently  falling.  The  southern  part,  which  has  been 
ploughed  this  winter,  and  was  then  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  field,  now  overhangs  it  like  a  precipice  about  the 
height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is  rendered  qnite  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing,  as  is  all  the  rest  for  pasture  or  tillage. 
That  land  on  each  side  which  has  not  moved,  is  covered  by 
die  rest,  which  folds  over  it  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet 

Numbers  of  people  daily  resort  to  see  it,  and  where  it 
will  end  nobody  knows,  as  in  two  or  three  days  time,  espe- 
cially after  great  rains  or  snows,  fresh  alterations  are  still 
perceived.  The  History  of  England  makes  mention  of  a 
similar  case  happening  at  Westerham  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As  the  best  verbal  description  must  be  inadequate,  if  this 
imperfect  one  should  induce  some  of  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondents to  visit  the  place,  and  take  a  sketch  of  it  in  its 
present  form  (and  I  assure  him  tlie  strangeness  of  the  sight 
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will  highly  reward  his  trouble)  it  might  further  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers,  and  thereby  answer  the 
design  of  your  constant  purchaser^ 

1756,  March,  GraMTICOLA. 

To  Granticola, 
Sir, 

Though  a  physical  solution  of  the  af^earance  at  Toy's 
Hill,  as  descnbed  by  you  in  last  Magazine,  mi^ht  coiqe 
more  plausibly  from  one  that  had  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it,  and  that  something  perhaps  might  be  gathered 
from  the  nature  of  th6  straiuin  m  the  part  described ;  yet  I 
shall  venture  to  offer  you  al^int  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
ambulation  of  this  portion  of  splid  earth,  not  only  not  ii;i« 
adequate  to  the  fact,  but  also  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  ex- 
perience. I  suppose  then  there  must  be  an  even  and 
smooth  layer  of  some  kind,  probably  of  clay,  underneath 
this  floating  field,  to  the  North  at  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  to  the  South  at  the  depth  of  twelve,  with  a  small  veiq 
of  water  upon  its  surface,  just  enough  to  moisten  it.  Now 
as  the  last  summer  was  remarkably  wet,  ajid  the  winter 
rather  so  than  otherwise,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill  would 
give  a  propensity  to  slide,  a  \exy  small  matter,  it  is  appre- 
hendea,  in  such  circumstances,  might  serve  to  put  the  mass 
in  motion;  and  when  I  consider,  that  an  earthquake  was 
felt  in  the  South  of  England,  on  the  1st  of  November  last, 
I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  concussion  of  this  island,  though 
so  slight,  might  be  sufficient  to  set  this  ground  in  motion* 
This  IS  my  conception  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  it  greatly 
supported  by  an  incident  at  Pillingmoss,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  that;  *  In  February  1745, 
on  the  East  side  of  (porlew  Hill,  a  part  of  Pillingmoss 
floated  down  Danson's,  or  Wild  Boars  Uales,  and  drove  be- 
fore it  a  va^t  quantity  of  mud,  loose  turfs,  and  black  water, 
and  covered  with  that  kind  of  matter  near  50  acres  of  ground 
(almost  20  of  which  was  improved  ground)  to  a  great  thick* 
ness ;  and  sliding  on,  it  reached  as  far  as  Dr.  Dau^on's  house, 
and  pressed  it  down/  This  account  I  have  from  a  pamphlet, 
published  on  the  occasi£>n,  where  it  is  observed  there  had 
happened  two  such  slips  of  the  samci  moss  before,  one  that 
the  author  had  seen  about  the  year  1708  or  1709,  aud 
another  which  he  had  heard  of  from  old  people.  The 
fluxion  of  the  moss  was  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  matter,  though  the  said  matter  was  in  a  liquid 

VOL.  n.  .  og 
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state;  but  the  matter  floating  at  Toy's  Hili,  being  more 
flxed,  one  has  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  siill  slowor, 
as  we  find  it  was,  to  .wit,  imperceptible.  There  was  a 
declivity  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  much  rain  had  fallen  to 
iacilitate  the  defluxion;  for  as  to  the  cause  of  the  motion 
at  Pillingmoss,  it  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
rain  and  snow  that  had  fallen,  and  had  softened  it,  upon 
which  it  was  very  natural  for  the  liquified  matter  to  descend 
and  slide,  upon  the  clay  underneath,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place ;  1  see  no  difference  in  the  two  cases,  only  that 
here  the  slidinor  matter  was  liquid,  whereas  at  Toy's  Hill  it 
is  fixed ;  but  this  will  make  no  alteration  in  any  other  respect, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion ;  the  moss  would  slide  in 
its  own  nature,  as  a  fluid,  but  the  field  at  Toy's  Hill  would 
require  a  first  mover,  and  this,  as  was  mentioned,  I  take  to 
have  been  the  earthquake. 

YourS}  &C. 

1756,  April.  Paul  Geiasege. 


^XI.  History  of  Northern  Lights  in  England. 

Armoi^um  sonitwn  Mo  Germania  aclo 
Audiit. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  474. 
Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Ain^ra  Sorealis^  or  the 
northern  lights,  were  never  seen  in  England  till  the  6th  of 
March,  t7l5.  Indeed  the  lights  that  appeared  then  were 
very  extraordinary,  and  happened  at  a  very  critical  timCf 
which  occasioned  their  being  much  taken  notice  of,  as  also 
their  being  mentioned  by  our  historians,*  to  which  I  mav 
well  add,  that  none  so  copious  or  remarkable  had  probably 
happened  for  many  year^  before.  It  is  notmj  preseut  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
may  be  learned  from  other  authors  ;t  but  for  the  rectifying 
this  mistaken  notion  of  their  first  appearance,  which 'can 
tend  to  nothing  but  superstition,  as  generally  all  philosophical 


*  Salmon's  Chrouolog.  Historian.    Whiston's  Memoirs,  p.  608.  &c. 

t  Dr.  Halley,  in  Pbil.  Traos*  0k.  Gawin  Knight,  yli  Attraction  and  Bepcl* 

uon. 
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errors  do,  I  shall  recite  a  few  examples  of  their  beinp^ 
observed  in  this  nation  long  before  the  dateabovementioned, 
even  before  the  Norman  Conquest^  to  which  period  I  shall 
at  this  time  confine  myself. 

The  first  example  I  meet  with  is  A.  D.  BSiy  when  as 
Matth.  of  Westminster  relates  it^  '  quau  species  lancearum 
in  aere  vise  sunt  a  Septentrione  usque  ad  Occidentem/ 
that  is^  certain  appearances  of  lances  were  seen  in  the.  air 
from  the  north  to  the  west.*  Whereupon  you  will  please 
to  observe,  that  these  conuscations  were  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  I  presume,  chieily  in  the  north-^wesf^ 
and  that  the  people  called  the  streamers  lances^  as  they  did 
in  the  year  1715. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  in  567,  'Hastse  ignesB  in  a^re 
visce  sunt,  portendentes  irruptionem  Longobardorum  in 
Italiam^'  that  is,  that  fiery  sipearswere  seen  in  the  air,  por- 
tending; the  incursion  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  llie  no.-^ 
tion  oi  arms  still  prevailsi  the  radiations  being  here  called 
spearsy  and  moreover. they  are  supposed  to.  be  predictive  of 
a  grand  future  .event,  as  on  other  occasions  these  lights  are 
generally  supposed  to  be;  which  calls  to  my  mind  that  line 
in  the  first  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  where  the  poet,  enumerating  the  seve-- 
ral  prodigies  that  preceded  and  betokened  the  death,  of 
Julius  Caesar^  mentions  a  sound  of  arms  iu  the  sky^ 

^mun^m  sofiitum  toio  Germama  coelo 
Audiit.        ' 

which  noise  or  clashing  of  arms  was  heard,  ydu  observe,  not 
in  Italy,  but  in  tjje  more  northern jegions  of  Europe. 

Matth.  of  Westm.  remarks  again  on  the  year  743^  *  Visi 
sunt  in  aere  ictus  ignei,  quales  nunquam  moi^ales  iilius  aevi 
viderunt,  Kal.  Jan?  that  on  tl>e  first  of  January,  certaia 
fiery  streamers  were  seen  in  the  air,  such  as  the  men  theti 
living  had  never  beheld  before  :t  and  then  he  immediately 
subjoins,  that  the  same  year  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
died,  as  if  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  lights 
then  portended  his  death. 

In  the  year  776,  Matthew  writes,  *Visat  sunt  in  ccelo  ru- 
bra signa,  post  occasum  solis,  et  horrenda,*  that  in  the  even- 
ing red  signs,   and  horrible  to  behold,  were  seen  in  the 


♦  Matth.  Wcstn,  p.  101.  f  ^*^-  P-  1* '• 
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heavens  ;*  and  it  is  well  known^  tha€  these  lights  are  often 
so  strong  as  to  be  of  a  deep  red. 

In  the  lOth  j'earof  the  reign  of  Btiehtriek,  KingofWessei;, 
which  corresponds  with  the  yeagr  of  our  Lord  794,  another 
appearance  of  this  kind  was  seen,  of  which  I  shall  here  ex- 
hibit Mr,  Speed's  account:  *  In  the  daies  of  this  Brigbtrick 
many  prodigies  appeared,  and  more  perhaps  than  wiil  be 
believed,  for  it  is  reported,  that  in  his  3d  yeane  a  shower  of 
bloud  rained  f^om  heaven,  and  bloudy  crosses  fell  on  men's 
^rments  as  tliey  walked  abrdad.  And  in  his  tenth yeare  wen 
seen  Jkty  dragons  ^ying  in  the  ay  re;  which  wonders  so«e 
took  to  be  presages  of  the  miseries  following,  both  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Pagan  Danes,  that  in  these  times  were  fir^ 
seene  to  arrive  in  tnis  island,  and  the  extreme  famine  thai 
'afterwards  happened.'t  They  were  reckoAed^  yon  sce^ 
among  the  proaigies  of  the  times,  as  anciently  they  always 
'were,t  and  also  to  be  predictive,  as  afll  prodigies  were  then 
thought  to  be,  of  some  disastrous  event  The  like  concep- 
tion the  common  people  now  have  of  the  liehts  in  17 15. 

Florence  of  Worcester  informs  us,  that  A.  D.  926,  *  Iotci 
per  totam  Afigliam  visi  sunt  radii  in  Septentrionali  plaga 
cceli,  nee  multo  post  Northatihinbrorum  rex  Sihtricus  vita 
decessit;'  fiery  streamers  in  the  north  were  seen  aH  over 
England,  soon  after  which  Sihtric,  king  of  Northumberland, 
died§.  These  evidently  were  streamers^  and  in  the  common 
quarter,  and  in  this  author's  opinion  they  presaged  the  deadi 
of  the  then  king  of  Northumberland. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  both 
testify  ojf  the  lights  A.  D.  979;  the  former  relates,  that  sood 
after  the  prophecy  of  St.  Dunstan,  (who  at  the  coronation  of 
Ethelred  the  2nd,  had  foretold  the  grievoiB  evils  that  should 
befal  this  land  from  the  Danes,  on  account  of  the  murther 
of  his  brother,  St.  Edward)  *  Nubes  per  totam  Anglian)^ 
nunc  sanguinea,  nunc  ignea,  visa  est,  dehinc  in  radios  di- 
versos,  et  varios  mutata  colores,||  circa  auroram  disparuit;* 
that  a  cloud,  sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  of  the  colour  of 
tire,  was  seen  all  over  England,  which  afterwards  being 
parted  into  several  rays  of  various  colours,  disappeared  to- 
wards morning.^    The  account  Florence  gives  is  verbatim 

*  MatUi.  West.  p.   Ul. 
+  Speed's  History,  p.  3000. 

^  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  p,  ^1, 02,  and  the  passa|^  ab<yve  cited  ff\» 
tfce  itttorgic  of  Virgil. 
§  Flor.  Vig.  p.  602. 
II  An  Hemistich. 
f  MaUh.  ^'e«t.  p.  194. 
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tbe  same,  only  thstt  th^  cloud  was  seen  a|  midnight^  Thes^ 
lights,  it  ^eerns,  were  seen  all  over  England,  and  lasted  till 
very  late  in  the  night;  that  at  first  it  was  one  body  of  light, 
nubesy  but  changed  its  colour  from  red  t(k  white,  or  rathef 
iire^colour,  afterwards  was  disparted  into  rays  or  streamer^ 
of  various  colours,  just  as  the  aurora  borealis  is  known  very 
often  to  do. 

Mr.  Whistpn  would  insinuate,  in  his  Memoirs^  p.  608,  tha^ 
the  northern  lights  are  much  more  frequent  since  1715,  than 
they  were  before,  and  are  intended  to  foreshew  the  grand 
«vcnt  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  tbfs  commencement 
of  the  mUlenium.  But  all  I  pan  allow  is,  that  since  t^os^ 
very  remarkable  lights  in  1715,  the  generation  then  living, 
and  still  going  on,  have  observed  them  the  more ;  that  before, 
a  brightness  more  than  comn>on  in  the  north  was  disregarded, 
unless  when  now  and  then  it  arose  to  any  great  degree; 
and  that  otherwise  in  reality  and  truth  of  fact,  they  have  not 
been  more  frequent  since  tlie  date  he  mentions  than  before, 
it.  That  so  far  nqrth  as  Greenland,  it  is  known  tjiey  happen 
almost  every  night,  are  copious,  and  very  useful  to  the  in- 
habitants; (see  Egede's  account  of  Greenland,  p.  56, 162,) 
and  I  have  been  informed  they  are  not  much  less  frequent 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland.  From  all  which  I  must  in- 
fer, against  Mr.  Whiston,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  predic- 
tive nature  in  these  appearances,  since  they  have  at  all  times 
been  ^en,  and  that  the  occasion  of  their  being  taking  notice 
of  more  at  one  time  than  another,  is  entirely  owing  to  men's 
greater  or  less  attention  to  them,  on  account  of  some  inters 
esting  conjuncture  in  human  affairs,  in  concurrence  witirna** 
tural  causes,  such  as  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  air  at 
such  times  when  they  are  most  glaringly  conspicuous ;  for 
it  is  welJ  known  how  very  different  the  disposition  of  the  air 
isy  in  these  respects,  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is  at  another. 
These  lights  are  seen  all  over  the  north,  and  in  som/s  coun<» 
tries  almost  perpetually,  how  then  can  it  be  known  to  what 
stateor  kingdom  they  predict  the  impending  evil?  or  when 
the  said  eviiis  to  happen  ?  Are  those  nations  where  they  are 
so  constant,  to  be  visited  as^  constantly  ?  Are  they  always 
visited  when  these  signs  appear }  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise, 
and  that  not  only  now,  but  even  at  such  times  as  the  lights 
have  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  the  regard  of  our 
historians,  for  nothing  tragical  followed  them  in  the  years 
555  and   776,   at  least,  historians  are  silent  therein,  and 


*  Flor.  Vig.  p,  699. 
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consequently  could  find  no  public  calamity  wbereunto  to 
apply  them.  In  short,  there  are  few  of  those  arguments 
which  Monsieur  Bayle  hasurged  against  the  predictive  nature 
of  comets,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  that  subject,  but  what 
will  bear  as  hard,  and  even  much  harder,  against  any  such 
interpretation,  which  so  many  of  the  vulgar  incline  to  put 
upon  these  -northern  lights.  No  longer  then  let  us  be  misted 
by  m^n  of  warm  heads  and  enthusiastic  minds,  to  imagine, 
that  these  appearances  are  signs  from  heaven,  (Luke  xxi.  1 1.) 
oy  any  certain  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure  ;  but  regard 
them  as,  what  they  really  are,  the  orclinary  and  unmeaning 
phenomena  of  nature,  to  be  ranked  with  comets,  meteors, 
and  mock  suns,  x 


et 


Sic  veteres  avias  tjbi  de  pulmone  revellas. 

Pers.  Sat  v.  93. 

J756,,  April.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXII.  Curious  Discoveries  in  makings  new  Roads  in  Northampton* 

shire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Northamptonskirey  Sep.  10,  1756. 

As  mai)y  things  of  great  antiquity  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered  in  making  the  turnpike  roads  in  this  county,  it  will, 
we  presume,  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  curious, 
if  a  still  more  particular  account  be  given  of  them,  than  that 
which  we  venture  to  relate  upon  credible  testimony. 

The  ancient  custom  of  burning  human  bodies  aiter  their 
decease,  before  Christiani^  was  planted  in  this  island,  is 
visible  to  the  eye  of  every  traveller,  on  each  side  of  the 
turnpike  road,  betwixt  the  north  end  of  Hieham  Ferren, 
and  the  windmill,  where  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  dug 
in  several  places  for  the  recQption  of  the  ashes  of  human 
bodies^  which  had  been  burned  there,  wherein  bits  of  coab 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  mixed  with  ashes  and  common  mould, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  differ  very  little  in  colour  from  the 
natural  ground.  On  the  west  side  of  the  said  road,  there  is 
only  one  of  these  places  of  interment  at  present  discemahle, 
wherein  some  stones  at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  appear 
discdonred  by  fire ;  it  was  from  this  place  we  took  a  small 
fragment  of  a  Roman  urn,  wherein  the  heathens  commonly 
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at  the  relics  of  the  deceased  after  they  had  been  consumed^ 

)y  fire. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  p^jTsons,  whose  ashes  have 
been  interred  in  any  of  these  receptacles,  were  persons  of 
any  great  note  or  distinction,  because  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear thai  the  bodies  of  anv  brute  creatures  had  been  burned 
with  them  ;  for  bad  they  been  persons  of  distin{|;uish«d  for- 
tune or  fame,  such  company  would  not  have  been  wanting 
here,  any  mere  than  in  other  places  of  the  like  kind,  as 
particularly  in  that  very  remarkable  burying  place  of  the 
ancient  Romans  lately  discovered  in  digging  for  gravel  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lordship  of  Ticbmarsb,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Nine,  where  the  surface  of  a  large  tract 
of  ground  appeared  much  discoloured  by  the  great  number 
of  funeral  pUes,  which  have  been  lighted  there ;  here  we 
found  the  bones  of  various  cattle,  as  oxen,  ^oats,  swine,  &c. 
which  had  been  burned  with  human  bodies,  agreeable  to 
the  account  Virgil  has  left  us  of  the  manner  of  burning  the 
bodiea  of  the  deceased  in  the  Trojan  army. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls  about  the  fire^ 
And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep  expire. 

^n.  xi. 

In  the  aforesaid  place  have  been  discovered  several  pieces 
of  Roman  coin,  which  bear  the  image  of  different  emperors, 
one  whole  urn  containing  a  few  small  bones  and  ashes,  and 
the  fragments  of  urns  without  number,  several  of  which 
were  made  of  red  earth,  resembling  coral,  with  inscriptions 
and  hieroglyphics  upon  them. 

But  leaving  these  extraordinary-  relics  for  the  farther  re- 
marks of  cunous  beholders,  we  will  proceed  to  our  observa- 
tions made  in  and  near  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Thrap- 
stoii  to  Market  Harborough. 

At  the  opening  of  ^  gravel  pit  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
said  road,  in  Islip  field,  were  discovered  three  or  four  collec- 
tions of  human  bones,  thrown  into  heaps  without  any  order; 
amongst  some  of  them  were  found  some  small  bits  of  Roman 
urns. 

Betwixt  a  place  called  Peter's  Cabin,  and  Twjnyell 
Field,  was  found,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  road,  an  entir« 
human  skeleton,  with  an  iron  helmet  and  spear. 

In  digging  n^aterials  in  a  scaly  ground  the  upper  end  of 
TwywelT  Field,  near  a  footway  leading  to  Cranford,  were 
discovered  several  round  holes  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  which 
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were  partly  filled  dp  w^th  the  same  kind  of  rubbish  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  them ;  most  of  them  were  about  three 
or  four  yards  diametetvuear  the  surface,  and  near  two  deep; 
At  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half  from  the  surfBce  of 
each,  appeared  a  dark  mould  impregnated  with  small  bits  of 
coals  and  some  bones  of  hogs  and  other  beasts.  From  one  of 
these- receptacles,  (even  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  a 
stone  pit  in  the  place  abovementioned)  we  took  a  small  piece 
of  stag's  horn,  with  a  fragment  of  a  heaths  urn,  which 
plainly  shew  that  these  receptacles,  like  those  near  Higfaam 
Ferrers,  were  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

In  forming  the  said  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish  of 
Cranford  St  John,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong,  ia 
a  scaly  ground,  we  discovered  some  ashes  and  bones  of  a 
beast  consumed,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  human  body: 
near  this  place  was  also  found  a  piece  of  coin,  bearing  the 
image  of  Constantine. 

We  are  assured,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  it  was 
a  general  custom  to  bury  human  bodies,  not  within  the  .walls 
of  any  city  or  town,  but  in  fields  adjacent ;  but  this  custom  was 
not  always  observed  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
who,  according  to  Servius,  buried  in  their  houses.  This 
remark  was  verified  a  few  years  a^o  in  digmng  some  rubbish 
from  the  floor  of  a  great  and  ancient  dwelling  house  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  where  the  workmen  discovered  a  large 
heathen  urn  w'ith  bones  and  ashes,  which  they  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rector  of  the  place. 

As  to  the  pieces  of  money  we  find  scattered  among  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  thej 
were  the  halfpennies  called  Naulurn  Charonis,  which  the  Ro- 
mans superstitiously  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  deceased, 
for  the  payment  of  Charon,  the  supposed  ferryman  of  hell, 
who  was  to  carry  men's  souls  in  his  boat  over  the  Stygian 
Lake  after  their  decease. 

But  leaving  these  things  for  a  while,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  other  kind  of  remarks  we  made  in  a  large  gravel  pit, 
lately  opened  on  the  south  side  of  Kettering  field,  where  we 
discovered  things  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  more 
worthy  the  notice  of  all  men,  than  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  invaders  of  our  properties,  and  the 
cut-throats  of  mankind;  for  here  we  aiscovered  a  tooth, 
vertebra,  and  jaw-bone  of  some  animal  of  ap  enormous  size, 
and  of  a  species  different  from  any  creature  that  is  now  bred 
and  supported  in  our  climate;  these,  with  the  thieh-bone 
of  a  beast  of  a  more  moderate  size,    were  fouiKf  in  the 
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aforesaid  gmvel  pit,  at  the  depth  of  ahont  seven  feet,  in  places 
which  never  before  had  been  opened,  the  strata  lying  in 
their  natural  order;  from  whence  we  infer,  that  the  animals 
to  which  tAese  relics  did  belongs  were  living  before  the  fountains 
of  the  ^reat  deep  were  broken  up,  when  the  whole  earth 
and  its  mhabitants  perished  by  water. 

We  find  nothing  remarkable  in  our  progress  from  this 
place,  till  we  come  to  a  gravel  pit,  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  turnpike,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of  Desbo- 
rough,  where,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  were  disco* 
Yered  several  entire  human  skeletons,  with  several  amber 
and  glass  beads  lyings  near  the  breast-bones  of  one  of  them ; 
as  likewise  one  iron  ring,  with  several  brass  clasps,  which, 
we  suppose,  connected  the  garments  in  which  the  deceased 
had  been  buried.  In  the  same  pit  were  found  two  urns,  with 
bones  and  ashes  in  them. 

In  a  gravel  pit  lately  opened,  near  a  place  called  the  Her- 
mitage, at  the  depth  of  about  14  feet,  we  found  a  piece  of 
petrified  wood  resembling  oak,  about  10  inches  long  and  6 
wide,  the  strata  alsoJying  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  gravel  pit  on  the  north  east  side  of  little  Bowden 
field,  near  the  river  Welland,  we  found  several  fragments 
of  urns,  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  copper  coin  not  legible  ; 
as  also  some  little  bits  of  brass  of  an  uncommon  form,  used, 
we  suppose,  about  the  garments  of  the  deceased. 

Many  of  the  aforementioned  antiquities  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  M.  Day,  late  surveyor  of  the  aforesaid  turnpike 
road. 

We  have  been  the  mpre  inclined  to  give  this  short  account 
of  the  aforementioned  antiquities,  discovered  in  t>r  near  the 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Thrapston  to  Market  Harborough, 
because,  we  imagine,  the  like  occasion  will  not  again  be 
given  for  such  discoveries  in  that  part  of  our  kingdom. 

Yours,  &c. 
1757,  Jan.  A.  B. 


XXIII.  Places  in  England  where  Natural  Curiosities  abound. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

It  may  be  of  use  to  many  of  your  ingenious  readers,  whoi 
have  occasion  to  travel  during  the  ensuine  summer,  to  be 
informed  where  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found  ;  I  have 
therefore  pointed  out  some  remarkable  places  where  curiouft 
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and  rare  fossils  abound ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  some  who  shall 
examine  them  will  favour  the  public,  by  your  meaosj  with 
accounts  of  their  discoveries. 

HoRDEL  Cliff,  in  the  parish  of  Hordel,  in  Hampshire,  is 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast  between  Lymington  and  Christ- 
church* 

This  Cliff  is  in  perpendicular  height  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  sea,  at  high  water  mark,  and  extends  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  shore;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  red  gravel, 
to  about  18  or  20  yards  below  the  surface,  but  amongst  the 
gravel  very  few  shells,  or  remains  of  marine  bodies  are  to  be 
i^bund. 

In  many  parts  of  this  Cliff  there  are  large  veins,  or  rather 
masses,  of  a  mouldering  soft  blue  clay,  through  which  land 
springs  are  continually  trickling  down,  which  by  decrees 
loosen  the  clay,  and  cause  i(  to  slide  away  in  great  beds, 
one  below  another, 'and  perhaps  the  frosts  may  not  a  little 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect.  So  that  the  s^rface  has 
in  a  few  years  been  greatly  worn  awaj^. 

When  this  fall  of  the  Cliff  happens,  then  there  is  found 
perhaps  the  greatest  variety  both  of  the  turbinated  and  bi- 
valve shells,  that  ever  were  met  with  in  any  one  place  in  the 
world,  in  their  original  state,  and  have  suffered  no  change 
for  innumerable  ages  p^st;  this  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance may  be  daily  verified  by  inspecting  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious. 

Many  of  these  shells  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  very 
distant  regions,  and  some  of  them  entirely  unknown,  either 
in  tlieir  natural  or  fossile  state. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  this  cliff  there  are  frequently  found 
]arge  nodules  of  a  hard  reddish  iron  stone,  or  marble,  being 
no  other  than  an  entire  mass  of  shells,  with  which  the  church 
and  other  edifices  are  built 

iVtherton  Cliffs  are  situated  on  the  back  of  tjie  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  five  miles  from  Newport.  At  the  bottoin  of 
these  cliffs,  on  the  beach,  are  found,  in  great  abundance, 
weighty  pyritical  substance;*  seemingly  moulded  in  varieties 
of  beautiful  shells. 

Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  distant  from  Bristol  eleven, 
from  Bath  fourteen,  miles.  There  is,  to  appearance,  as  great 
a  variety  of  natural  bodies^  within  the  compass  of  four  miles 
round  this  town,  as  can  be  found  in  any  one  spot  of  that  esr 
tent  in  England.  On  the  descent  of  a  steep  stony  hill,  about 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  town,  the  banks  on  each  side  are 
full  of  belemnites  of  very  different  kiad^i  nautilit^s^  of  the 
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ribbed  sort,  and  others.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town^  a  little 
south  of  the  road,  there  is  a  lar^e  quarry  of  hard  blue  stone^ 
being  composed  of  masses  of  bivalve  shells. 

Near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  are 
many  large  pits  of  shells,  called  Graigs  in  that  country,  and 
some  large  veins  of  shells,  but  all  found  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

Some  pits  are  thirty  feet  deep,  containing  a  variety  of 
bivalve  and  turbinated  shells.  What  is  very  remarkable  of 
one  sort  of  the  last  is,  that  their  mouths  open  to  the  left 
hand,  whereas  most  of  that  species  open  to  the  right 

Within  these  few  years  past,  many  thousand  loads  have 
been  carried  off  to  mend  land,  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  husbandmen. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  this  mass  of  shells  (called 
Craig)  should  be  so  good  to  enrich  light  sandy  lands,  even 
those  the  most  barren,  that  would  otherwise  produce 
nothing  but  heath  and  moss.  But  on  clay  lands  it  has  been 
often  tried,  and  found  of  no  benefit. 

In  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  in  Kent.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
small  tract  of  land  there  are  cliffs  of  diflerent  strata  of  clay, 
to  about  eighty  feet  high;  they  decrease  gradually  to  the 
westward. 

As  these  cliffs  moulder  down  by  frosts  and  stormy  weather, 
a  great  variety  of  extraneous  bodies,  saturated  with  pyritical 
matter,  are  scattered  along  the  shore ;  amongst  these  are 
found  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  other  parts  of  fish,  and  many- 
entire  crabs  and  other  fish  of  the  orustaceous  kind,  petrified 
wood,  variety  of  seed  vessels ;  there  are  nodules  also, 
which,  broken,  contain  within  them  fair  specimens  of  the 
Nautilus  Crassus  Indicus. 

I  have  been  informed^  that  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire, 
some  remarkable  fossils  are  found  in  a  reddish  gravelly  bed 
or  soil  near  that  town. 

And  in  a  hill,  called  Catsgrove,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
are  found  in  a  bed  of  natural  sea  sand,  great  numbers  of 
oysters  entire,  whicb^  wlien  exposed  to  the  air,  crumble 
into  dust. 

1757,  Feb. 
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XXIV.  Discoveries  of  Fossil  Bones  in  several  Counties. 

Extract  of  three  very  remarkable  Letters^  communicated  hy 
Peter  Collinson,  Esq.  F.R.  S.  concenwig  Elephants'  Bones 
of  vast  size  dug  up  in  England. 

LETTER  I. 
From  Francis  Biddulpb^  &q.  to  Strickland  Mannock,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Burton^  Sussex^  Dec.  24,  174a 

You  may  depend  on  it  for  certain  that  the  bones  of  an 
elephant  were  found  here.  They  were  nine  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  discovered  in  July  last  by  some  workmen 
digging  a  trench  in  our  park ;  and  by  the  appearance  and 
disposition  of  the  earth,  all  people  judged  it  had  never  been 
opened. 

The  first  thing  discovered  was  a  large  tooth,  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and,  as  it  lay  in  the  ground,  was  whole 
ajid  entire,  but  in  taking  up,  it  broke  all  to  pieces. 

After  this,  several  more  were  found  in  carrying  on  the 
*trench,  particularly  the  fellow  to  the  beforementioned  ivory 
tooth,  exactly  of  the  same  length;  which  being  taken  up 
with  more  care,  is  now  to  be  seen,  though  both  eads  were 
broken  off;  also  two  more  shorter  tusks  of  about  three  feet 
in  length ;  a  thigh  bone  forty  indies  long,  and  thirty-one 
inches  round  in  the  thickest  part. 

There  were  several  other  bones,  as  the  knee«>pan;  but 
tiie  most  perfect  of  all  was  one  of  the  grinders  not  in  the 
least  decayed,  with  part  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  together 
weighed  above  14  pounds ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  meets  its  opposite,  was  six  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  inches  broad,  laere  were  several  other  bones^ 
not  here  mentioned. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  these  teeth,  bones, 
&c.  did  not  lie  close  together,  as  one  might  suppose  those 
of  a  skeleton  to  do,  but  at  some  distance  asunder;  and  the 
larger  tusks  were  full  twenty  feet  apart 

I'he  Rev.  Dr.  Langwi^h,  minister  of  Petworth,  has  most 
of  theip,  eiccepting  one  of  the  largest  tusks,  and  one  laree 
bone.  He  was  here  at  taking  them  up,  and  reasonably 
concludes,  they  were  not  throvvn  in  by  h^nd|  but  bwi^  i^ 
the  universal  deluge. 
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P.S.  In  the  past  hard  winter  there  was  killed  a  swan  at 
Emsworth,  between  Chichester  and  Pt^rtsmouth,  lying  on  a 
creek  of  the  sea^  that  had  a  ring  round  iu  neck,  with  thci 
King  of  Denmark's  arms  on  it 

LETTER  It 

From  Mannock  Strtcklaad,  Esq.  to  *^^*^. 

Aprils,  1741. 
A  PEW  months  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 


written,  being  near  Mr.  Biddu1ph%  I  paid  him  a  visit,  where 
I  saw  the  gr^est  part  of  one  of  the  great  teeth :  it  was 
seven  feet  and  half  along;  and  at  Dr.  Langwith's  I  saw  the 
other)  with  the  rest  of  the  bones  mentioned  in  Mr.Biddulph's 
letter,  all  things  agreeing  exactly  with  his  descriptions.  { 
saw  also  the  pit  it  was  digged  out  of,  and  obseiTed  the  va- 
rious strata,  which  run  parallel,  and  had  never  been  dis« 
turbed. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  runs  a  vast  mountainous 
ridge  of  hills,  called  the  South  Downs  of  Burton  Hills,  from 
the  name  of  the  parish  Mr.  Biddulph  lives  in. 

Extract  of  Letter  III.  from  a  Rev.  Clergyman  to  Peter  Collinson, 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

Bristol f  October  2^ J  1756. 
-I  had  also  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  noble  acquisition, 


^ince  my  tour  to  Wales.  A  gentleman  who  was  digging  upon 
a  high  hill  near  Mendip,  for  ochre  and  ore,  found  at  the 
depth  of  52  fathom,  or  315  and  half  feet  (as  he  measured 
himself  by  direct  line)  four  teeth,  not  tusks,  of  a  large  ele-- 
phant  (which  I  think  is  the  whole  number  the  creature  has) 
iind  two  thigh-bones,  with  part  of  the  headj  all  extremely 
well  preserved ;  for  they  lay  m  a  bed  of  ochre,  which  I  could 
easily  wash  off.  When  they  were  brought  to  me,  every 
crevice  was  filled  with  the  ochre,  and  as  I  wariied  it  off 
from  the  outside,  a  most  beautiful  white  appeared ;  and  they 
make  a  fine  show  in  my  cabinet  I  propose  going  dowq  into 
the  pit  myself  soon ;  tor  the  men  have  left  several  small 
pieces  behind,  which  thev  did  not  think  worth  bringing  up, 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  if  that  be  the  case,  but  I  sliall  procure 
the  whole,  or  great  part  of  the  animal. 

I  have,  also,  since  I  saw  you,  got  part  of  an  immensely 
large  stag's  horn,  undoubtedly  fossil,  dug  up  ten  miles 
from  Bristol. 
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Obsenrations  by  P.  C. 

In  England  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  been 
often  found  fossil;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  on  all  bands,  that 
so  many  elephants  were  neter  brought  hither  by  men^  as 
have  been  dug  up. 

In  particular,  besides  the  above  accoants,  I  had  a  lai^ 

frinder  from  Norfolk,  which  was  found  with  other  teeth  and 
ones. 

From  Mersey  Island  in  Essex,  was  &'et)t  me  a  large 
grinder,  and  part  of  a  thigh-bone;  these  were  found  with 
the  entil-e  skeleton,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  country 
people. 

Mr.  John  LuflFkin  in  Philos.  Transact  No.  274,  mentions 
bones  and  teeth  of  an  elephant  found  near  Harwich  in 
Essex. 

Mr.  Somner,  in  Phil.  Transact.  No.  272,  mentions  an  ele- 
phant found  at  Chartam,  near  Canterbury':  the  teeth  were 
all  grinders,  four  in  nutnber. 

Dr.  Woodward  mentions  two  large  tusks  of  an  elephant, 
found  at  Bowden  Parva,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  had  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  elephants  teeth  dug  up  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Islington. 

Unless  we  allow  Dr.  Woodward's  hypothesis  of  the  daSuge, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  teeth,  bones,  &c.  of  tliis 
vast  animal  came  to  be  found  so  frequently  in  this  island. 

The  Romans  were  the  only  people  who  could  bring  any 
to  intimidate  the  Britons  in  their  wars:  but  we  have  not  t\it 
least  account  of  any  such  thing. 

1757,  Maj/. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  three  letters  com- 
municated by  the  ingenious  Peter  Collinson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
giving  an  account  of  oones  of  eleph&nts  found  at  different 
places  in  Sussex,  Essex,  and  near  Canterbury ;  wherein  that 
gentleman  observes  that  ^^  the  Romans  were  the  only  people 
who,  could  bring  any  elephants  to  intimidate  the  Britons  in 
their  wars;"  wnich  indeed  is  true ;  and  we  find  that  in  feet 
elephants  where  brought  over  by  the  Romans*  In  Polyae- 
nus's  Stratagems  we  find  a  victory  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Britons  by  means  of  an  elephant  **C»sar,'*  sap 
that  author,  "  in  Britain  attempted  to  pass  a  great  river,, 
(supposed  the  Thames)  Casolaunus,  (in  Ceesar  Cassivellau^ 
xius)  king  of  the  Britons,  opposed  his  passage  with  a  large 
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body  of  horse  and  chariots.  Ciesar  had  in  his  company  a 
vastly  large  elephant*  (f^roi  iM^a()  a  creature  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  Britons.  This  elephant  he  fenced  with 
an  iron  coat  of  mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it,  and  putting 
up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first  into  the 
stream.  The  Britons  were  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  such  ao 
unknown  and  monstrous  beast,  (M^«re9 «  vwt^a  Ov^iey)  thesy 
fled,  therefore,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  and  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  river  without  opposition,  terrifying  their 
enemies  by  this  single  creature."  .  Caesar,  in  his  Commen- 
taries^  it  is  hkely,  omitted  this  account,  thinking  that  the 
mention  of  it  would  detract  from  the  honour  pf  hisconquests^ 
since  it  could  be  no  merit  to  conquer  iv  people  who  ran  away 
from  his  elephant,  rather  thftn  from  bi^  troops. 

Hence  we  may  collect,  !#  Th^t  ap  elephant  was  in  Ca- 
sar's  retinue,  and  that  the  Romans  knew,  that  a  conquest 
had  been  gained  by  it. 

2.  That  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  they  reaped 
such  advantage  from  one  elephant,  they  would  bring  avet: 
more  of  those  animals  with  them. 

3.  That  as  the  Roman  conquests  were  chiefly  about  Sus- 
sex, Essex,  and  K^nt,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  bones  of 
those  creatures  should  be  found  in  those  counties. 

It  canno^ibe  proved,  indeed,  that  these  bones  have  not 
)ain  ever  since  the  general  flood ;  but  an  historical  truth  is, 
in  my  opinion,'  preiiprable  to  any  hypothesis  whatsoever. 

1757,  July.  J.  COLERIDOK. 

Kastinskaion  the  Don^  Dec.  5,  O.  S.  1784. 

Mr.  Urban,. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which  is  about  30 
verstfl  from  Voronetch,  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Don,  are 
found  a  vast  number  of  bones,  of  a  very  large  size,  dispersed 
about  in  the  greatest  disorder. .  They  consist  of  teeth,  jaw- 
bones, ribs,  spinal  vertebne,  the  os  pubis,  hip-bones,  tibia, 
&a  not  at  all  petrified,  but  in  their  natural  state,  only  some- 
what decomposed  by  the  depredations  of  time,  liicy  are 
found  in  a  space  nearly  three  ells  in  depth,  and  about  forty 
fathoms  in  length*  I  called  together  some  boors  that  were 
at  work  at  a  distance,  and  gave  them  a  few  copeeks  for  dig- 
eine  a  couple  of  arshines  in  depth  (i.  e.  four  feet  ai)d  a  half) 
fanner  upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
appearea.  And  from  repeated  trials  made  by  others,  we 
may  conclude,  that  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  similar  bones 
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is  to  be  perceived  either  above  or  below  the  before-meii- 
tioned  part  of  the  river.  Now,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
these  bones  have  been  accumuiated  and  circumscribed 
within  so  small  a  space  of  ground  i  By  what  singular  event 
has  this  spot  been  made  the  feceptstcle  of  so  enormous  a 
quantity  i  What  man  soever,  that  has  seed  the  skeletons  of 
elephants,  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce,  that 
these  bones  at  Kastinskoi  are  the  bones  of  that  animal  ?  The 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
Siberia.  And  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  commonly,  not  to  say  always,  found  on  the  very 
brink  of  rivers. 

We  often  meet  wkh  difficulties  that  throw  a  damp  on  ail 
inquiry,  and  seem  immediately  to  strike  us  as  beyond  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  hu-man  ^mind  to  solve.  There  are  others 
which  seem  to  solicit  our  research,  by  affording  several  data 
from  whence  we  may  set  out.  From  what  I  have  laid  down 
above,  the  present  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind;  and  your 
readers  will  probably  he  more  inclined  to  a^ee  with  me, 
when  they  have  perused  what  I  have  to  offer  them  on  the 
subject.  Such  reasonable  conclusions  as  any  of  them  will 
please  to  draw,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see;  and,  iiaving  all  cir- 
cumstances faithfully  laid  before  them,  they  will  be  as  well 
enabled  to  reason  on  the  matter  as  if  they  were  vipon  the  spot. 
We  are  so  used  to  the  discussion,  that  it  grows  vapid  on  our 
hands;  therefore  those  to  whom  it  comes  with  the  attractions 
of  novelty  ace  now  most  likely  to  hit  upon  a  true  solution. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  at  setting  out  is:— 
Are  we  to  attribate  the  appearance  of  such  fossil  bones  in*^ 
these  pari»  to  some  general  revolution  our  globe  has  under- 
gone in  times  extremely  remote;  or  to  some  particular  and 
local  event?  It  is  very  possible  that  these  of  the  Don,  and 
those  of  Siberia,  paay  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
xause.  Will  >it  be  allowed  as  pnobaole,  that  great  troops  of 
elephants,  forced  by  a  certain  imminent  danger  to  leave 
their  natal  soil,  were  reduced  to  perish  in  some  country 
.  more  or  less  remote,  more  or  less  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  ?  When  we  consider  the  vicinity  of  Persia,  does  not 
that  idea  come  in  aid  of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  bones  of 
elephantS'on  the  banks  of  the  Don?  And  what  shall  hinder 
us  then  from  supposing  that  other  troops  of  these  animals 
may  have  ventured  farther  to  the  north,  where  thev  found 
that  death  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  at  home?  'f'hat  the 
banks  of  rivers  should  be  their  only  cemeteries,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  ravages  occasioned  by  inundations,  which 
may  have  left  their  carcases  en  these  spots. . 
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Those  whdm  these  suppositionsdo  not^tisfy,  may  tell  ti9, 
that  a  number  of  things  are  still  wanting  towards  enabling  us 
to  form  any  judgment  on  the  origin  of  those  heaps  of  bones 
dai(y  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  enrth.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished^  that  some  active  and  ingenious  naturalirt 
would  collect  together  all  the  particulars  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  on  that  subject.  But  nothing  appears  to 
tttetnore  striking  than  the  facts  related  by  the  Abb^  Fortis, 
in  his  observations  on  the  Isles  of  Cherso  and  Ozero,  in  th^ 
Adriatic.  He  describes  two  caverns  in  the  former  of  thos^ 
two  isles;  and  adds,  that  the ^bores  of  Istria  aiford  a  great 
number  which  are  very  spacious.  One  of  these  two  caverns 
is,  propei^ly Speaking,  composed  of  three  grottoes,  that  com* 
tnunicate  with  each  other.  Their  inside,  from  top  to  bottom, 
is  between  two  beds  of  marble*  In  these  are  a  quantity,  of 
bones,  in  a  half  petrified  state,  and  connected  together  by 
a  kind  of  ferruginous  ochre.  They  lie  in  one  of  the  deepest 
recesses  of  this  subterranean  cave,  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  superficies  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  all  of  marble.  These  fossil  bones,  of 
which  other  vestiges  are  met  with  on  this  isle,  are  found 
scattered  along.the  whote  of  Dalmatia,  as  they  are  all  over 
the  isle  of  Cherso.  They  are  the  bones  of  various  terrestrial 
animals,  iome  broken,  and  some  entire.  They  are  found  itx 
greatest  qusmtitiesin  vertical  awd  horizontal  g^ps,  and  in  the 
interstiees  of  the  beds  of  marble  whfcfa  constitute  the  base 
of  tThe  bills  of  this  isle.  Every  parcel  of  these  bones  is  en* 
reloped  in  a  coat  of  quartz  and  stalactes  above  a  palm  in 
thickness.  The  substance  of  these  bones  is  calcined  and 
shining.  As  they  are  constantly  found  in  the  isle  of  Cherso, 
in  a  stony  and  martial  eaitfa,  and  as  these  beds  of  marble 
preserve  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  sides  of  the  ca- 
vern and  the  continent ;  we  may  suppose  that  these  layers, 
alternately  composed  of  a  stratum  of  marble  and  one  of  bones, 
agree  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Quamaro,  as  far  as  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  probably  farther.  At  the  Mu- 
seum Britanniqum  thev  shew  enormous  jaw-bones  with  all 
tlieir  teeth,  bones,  and  tusks,  similar  to  the  bones  and  tusks 
of  the  largest  elephants,  all  of  them  found  in  the  earth  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin.  These  bones  have  hardty 
changed  their  nature.  As  to  the  jaw-bones,  they  certainly 
never  did  belong  to  elephants ;  the  teeth  of  them  are  not 
disposed  in  iaminie,  like  those  of  that  animal,  but  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  teeth  of  carmvorous  animals.  They  are  attri- 
buted, till  som^fatng  better  can  be  found  out  for  them,  t» 

VOL.  IL.  u  h 
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tbe  mahiTiout,  the  existence  of  which  is  totally  destitute  0/ 

.ali  probability-. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  there  is  % 
large  piece  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar^  containing  a  grea( 
quantity  of  fragments  of  human  bones;  which,  although 
they  have  not  changed  their  nature^  are  perfectly  iaheren^ 
to  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

Mr,  Thomas  Falkner,  in  his  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Patagoniansy  relateSi  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  whas 
to  all  appearance  were  human  bones,  of  extraordinary  iiiag'> 
nitude,  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Carcaraniaor 
Tercero,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  Parana,  They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  people  of  different  ages.  Mr.  Falkner 
says,  'Mie  has  seen  the  bones  called  tibia,  ribs,  steriiums, 
fragments  of  sculls,  and  particularly  molar  teeth,  which  are 
above  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  I  am  assured," 
adds  he,  ^'  that  the  like  bones  are  found  on  the  banks  of  tb« 
Parana,  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Peru.'* 

When  I  passed  through  Chirikova,  about  thirty  verstsfrom 
8imbrisk,  I  was  shewn  various  bones  of  elephants,  found 
in  different  parts  upon  the  t\yo  shores  of  the  Sviasga.  Tbe 
inhabitants  produce  likewise  several  little  works  carved  out 
of  the  tusk  of  one  of  these  animals  discovered  twenty-five 
vears  ago  in  tlie  same  place,  the  ivory  of  which  is  very  yel- 
low. A  much  greater  number  of  these  bones,  and  even  the 
scull  of  an  elephant,  were  dug  up  near  Nagadkina,  on  tlie 
bank  of  the  rivulet  Birutsk,  which  runs  into  the  Sviaega. 
The  people  here  have  made  a  number  of  little  toys,  &c.  of 
the  ivory  found  in  these  parts,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
whatever,  and  cannot  be  distinguished,  from  the  finest  ivory 
ever  used.  The  point  of  the  tusk,  employed  in  these  works, 
is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  the  least  calcined,  and  began  to 
exfoliate^  But  is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  astonishing,  that 
a  bone  should  be  preserved,  in  a  hot  climate,  without  under- 
jgoing  the  slightest  alteration,  through  an  almost  infinite 
succession  of  years? 

It  is  protended,  that  near  the  village  of  Nagadkina  tbe 
remains  of  two  ancient  entrenchments  still  exist ;  and  that, 
whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up  about  them,  they  arc  sure 
to  find  a  quantitv  of  human  bones.  If  this  be  true,  though 
I  could  learn  notliine  probable  about  it,  it  would  occasion  a 
sort  of  little  triumpn  to  some  authors,  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  these  elephant-bones,  found  under  ground  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  North,  belonged  to  those  animals 
that  were  broug^it  by  the  aruiies  that  came  on  expeditious 
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Into  thes€^  parts.  But  this  opinion  may  be  oyerturned  by  a 
host  of  reasons  more  triumpbant  still.  And  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  cafry  back  the  origin  pf  these  r^o^ains,  scattered 
even  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Sea^  to  revolutions 
much  more  remote,  and  of  far  greater  impoftilAce^  c^en 
subversive  of  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

The  opinions  of  naturalists 0d  the  origin  of  these  skeletons 
of  exotic  animals  are  very  various.  Some,  with  all  possible 
subtilty  and  ingenuity^,  have  advanced,  that  the  climates  of 
the  earth  have  successively  changed  their  nature;,  and^  that 
those  which  are.at  present  cold,  were  hot  a  great  number  of 
ages  ago.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  deluge.  .  But  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  wandering  sg  far  into  tne 
darkness  of  antiquity.  In  the  year  1707,  as  they  were  dig- 
ging a  well  near  the  Birutsk,  at  the  deptbof  a  fathom  and  a 
half  they  found  a  quantity  of  human,  hones,  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  a  cofiln,  or  af^tv  thing  that  might  serve  as 
such;  and  similar  bones  are  qften  fou^d  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  of  that  stream.  Sometimes,  it  is^saidr  the  iron  heads 
of  pikes  are  found  among  the  bones^  apd  parts  of  other' 
offensive  we^i pons;  which  indubitably  prove,  that  a  battle 
has  formerly  been  fought  in  these  parts<  Now  we  know 
that  a  great  many  of  tLe  Asiatic  nations  used  elephants  in 
war.  It  has^  been  thought  apparent,  therefore,  that  these 
carcases  of  exotic  animals  were  b:uried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Volga  several  centuries-  perhaps,  but  not  so  many 
thousand  years  ago  as  some  suppose.  But  how  are  these 
pretended  mahmout^bones  oft^n  covered  with  so  many  layers 
of  earth,  and  actually  found  in  the  cliffs  that  form  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  ?  it  is  thought  not  difficult  to  explain  iL 
We  know  that  the  current  of  the  immense  rivers  that  tra- 
verse Russia  frequently  undermine  and  cut  their  most  solid 
banks,  and  that  the  soil  where  rivers,  both  ^reat  and  small^ 
have  formerly  flowed,  is  now  quite  dry.  The  Volga,  even 
in  our  days,  has  swallowed  up  whole  islands,  and  formed 
new  ones  in  other  parts.  Nay,  sometimes  it  leaves  its  ancient 
bed,  and  forms  another.  This  is  proved  by  all  those  hillocks 
of  sand,  irregularly  placed,  and  containing  a  very  great 
quantity  of  fluviatile  shells.  Tins  once  laid  down,  we  may 
easily  conceive  bow  those  regular  layers  have  been  formed 
with  which  these  elephaut^bones  are  covered^  And  we  see 
too  how  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  quantity  of  these  bones 
may  have  been  detached  from  a  former  place  by  the  waters, 
and  carried  lower  down  by  the  current  and  then  covered 
afresh  with  earth.  These,  however,  are  far  from  solving 
the  different  appearances  of  those  numberless  collections  oif 
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XJCV.  To^\t  ifa  th^  VfciWty  of  OicTord. 

ilR.  CrbA!^,  Dj/Z>rrf,  AforrA  22,  1757. 

•  In  yoiir  i^6  latt;  Mkg*zitie§  yoa  have  oblig<id  yt^  rdftdin% 
Wtti  ^cmie  entertarrtirtg  rfeitoarks  upon  fossils.  OlF  Bte  jreats 
jgVeater  att*rt't?6h  has  bfeeh  givteu  to  that  braMbb  bf  Aaterk 
hifetoHr  thab  <W*ftf^tyj  ii%  is  evident  from  the  VHMable  eoM^- 
'ihath  Tti  the  ctf)ihets  of' tbe  'e^M>us.  Were  th^^  c^ll^ctioiici 
-hUt  mad^  for  iitau^eWetit  only,  but  also  fol-  A*  ti^»  ih^t^ 
tigatS6^  of  t^e  hiddeh  cause  of  th^e  dissbltstioA  bf  lUfr  Mrth, 
Wfteh  it  received  th^^  adVehtitiotiy  bodi*^  irtto  ift  bbtom, 
'We  irtight  erttertfaVn  sortie  hdjies  df  toAiii^  lit  tlift  trtfe  solo^ 
tionofVhat  difficult  ifr(*IiWA,  ttian  wtiith*,  yrtrbft]^,  tflt?reh 
horte  1*1  aA»niturfeltfi«tbrV'fnf6^e  intricate,  thottghtte  feflfecto 
of  thatt  dissolution  ifre'eve^y  Whiirt  obVidus. 

It  i§  Vrue  thkt  extraiteobi  foi^iTs  are  found  mbf^^btitTdiiBhtly 
Mi  soriic  pia(ces  than  others ;  b^it  ttiei-e  is  not  a  trttct  Of  land 
in  \hit  Whole  world  entirely  WftlK^t  thetii;  ai^  ttr^v  ar^ 
fbund  at  all  depths,  ihdTfTi^renUy,  ^o  ikr  «!^  the  teiHet^  havk 
fcitherto  had  odcasron  to  ftrfloir  therh. 

Hordei-Cliff  is  Very  pHD«uctft^  of  *^ft^Wfedift ib*?la,  and 
affords  great  variety  of  therh,  as  yoAt  ihgehibus  edVfespon* 
!dent  observes :  they  are  Wfeo  iMorfe  \voriderft>Hy  pr^et-ved  in 
that  stratum  of  claV,  than  in  any  dtherpfert  df  this  Inr^om, 
teing  very  little  changed  fhJm  tHeir. original  stat^,  and  ^i 
Jpehr  ^quiiHy  elegant  with  recertt  shells  of  the  sataHs'lHhes^ 
aaving  the  colour  and  polish,  which  are  somewl^t  hnpaircd. 
*But  f  think  nve  can  boast  of  as  gre«it  vttflety^  (though  m  a 
Vet^*  different  state)  at  a  small  vill^e  called  Stonesfi^ftL 
'tiear  Wo6dstock,  in  this  county.  Most  of  these  ar^  entombed 
Vti  slate  stone,  have  a  faiorle  striking  aspect,  and  shfewappa^ 
Ivnt  tokens  of  far  more  riemote  antiquity,  Ihbu^  I  b<elie>^ 
^hem  to  be  of  the  same  datte  With  tho&e  at  Mordel-Cliff. 

In  ipMtring  this  stone,  the  Workmen  find  great  Variety  of 
'extraneous  bodies,  such  aii  sharks  teeth,  ^hich  the  natural- 
ists call  Ijamiodontes ;  there  al-e  also  fouhd  LycifiMeSy  or 
Solves  tctftki  GofUcAikyodo^ftfiy  or  ttoky  "Of  sea  ftoiioala; 


^0$$^  in  thi  Vvfvntjf.  of  Q^on^  ,  ^9 

/tti^yptenfij  ov  paiatffs  of  $$he$;  M  of  which  crai^p  paqiii^ 
wtk  th^\f  ic^mfij  iSfiv  be  ^^\i  in  Hill'^  N^t.  ^\^i.  ^fol  I.  ri^^e 
Ere  aJ^o  found  §(  ^jie  same  plac^  (but  in  different  ?tra^|i) 
Echim  Omii,  Cardati^  Cljipiaii^  S(c.  variety  of  4nQ,}^\^ 
€hanut ;  py$ter9  in  abundance,  of  a  crool^ea  fori^,  wbic^ 
has  ^iyen  them  the  n^me  of  the  sic)cie  oyster:  b^le^i^nites, 
nautiiites,  jaws  of  ijsbe^  ^itfi  ihp  te^th  pf&rf^ct  in  them ; 
bones  of  aus^drupeds,  ribf,  yprtebr?s^  ^c.  $ome  of  bir^$ ; 
the  inedulj^ry  c^kvities  being  larger  than  the  others,  they  are 
more  frequently  coii}pre$sed.  I  suppp^ie,  by  the  g;eneral  subr 
si4enc^  pf  m^tef  at  tlie  dieiuge.  4?^^^^*^^  i^vn^  are  al^p 
found  in  thi^  slate-stgne,  with  othpf  y^g^^^I^^*  T'^9  pl^^^ 
Qn  one  «i4e,  and  the  inipression  pn  the  other,  ha^  2^  P^^t^y 
^flppct,  ^nd  ^s  a  sure  prpof  th^t  the  matter  Vffipl)  fpri^ied  tbjp 
ftooe  w^  pi^cp  in  a  fluid  ^t^^.  )[t  )Y^uid  ta]ce  up  more  jfopfft 
than  you  b^ve  ti^  sp^e,  to  enumerate  al(  thp  vari^tie^  tb^t 
are  found  in  this  slate*stone,  and  tne  strata  above  it. 

AbPMl^  thir^  inonths  §ince,  there  w^^  fQ^i»4  in  the  s^m« 
stcatiiip,  tj^e  thigh-bone  of  sopnp  l^rge  ^vmiA}  it  is  iyjfp\\\yr 
upven  incheii  long,  apd  by  computation,  Jfor  it  is  ^pdded  in 
Itqne)  ^l^out  16  or  18  incbef  ia  cirpumfjprenqe.  Pae  \^^ 
pf  (ifop  bAI)e  is  c^e^r,  ana  one  ^d  entirely  de^ache^  frop)  th^ 
ftpne,  a94  p^fect }  so  th4t  it  m^y  be  loojked  upon  a^  ^  c^pi-. 
tal  fossil,  ^nd  a  gre^t  rarity.  \  suppose  it  to  Ibe  the  t^i^ji 
bone  of  the  Jlippopolamus^  of  seaThorse,  though  I  have  but 
li^le  judgmf^nt  in  96teolQgy  • 

I  fon^jerly  met  with  two  p^^ces  of  boj^e,  and  ^^.me  vprt^r 
brcD  of  the  §^ipp  kind^  ^nid  of  a  prppqrtion^ble  bulk,  at  the 
same  plap^t  ^b^  arj^  qoty  if)  the  collection  of  a  ge{^^em^p 
in  l^pndqn. 

Ail  the  w^y  fro«p  the  abovpmentjonied  yilWe  to  Oxford, 
which  isteni^Ues,  tbp  ditterent  strata  ahouod  lyitl)  p|e(}fjr 
of  fossils :  and  this  faniious  seat  of  learning  is  ^i;rrouiided  witp 
still  greater  yariety,  and,  if  possi)>le,  more  curious;  so  that 
one  would  imagine  proyidence  had  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
these  natural  rarities,  to  exercise  and  divert  the  ipinds  of 
the  curious,  after  their  close  attention  to  things  of  greater 
importance. 

This  city  ban  oi>  the  nortli  side,  large  beds  of  gravel,  of 
singular  use  in  making  those  beautiful  walks  and  gardens  in 
and  about  it,  which  are  kept  in  very  great  order  by  the  Uni- 
versity. In  this  gravel  are  found  porpites,  fungites,  astro* 
ites,  and  such  like  coralloid  bodies.  Pectines,  anomiae, 
ostracites,  &c.  are  also  found  in  it. 

Near  the  east  gate  of  this  city,  and  in  St.  Clement's  ad* 
joining,  the  gravel  beds  are  lost,  and  we  tind  a  stratum  o( 
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blue  clay,  which  produces  oysters  of  a  different  kind  fiom 
those  found  in  gravel,  being  remarkable  for  the  convcxityof 
their  shells.  Along  with  these  oysters  are  found  belemmUr, 
ammonitsB,  very  small,  and  saturated  with  pyritical  matter, 
•which  gives  ^hem  a  kind  of  shining-like  armature. 

On  the  south  side  of  St  Clement's,  the  gravel  appears 
again,  and  ^bounds  with  much  the  same  fossils  as  those  on 
the  north  side  qf  Oxford.  Hard  by,  in  Cowley-Common, 
are  found  gryphitje,  or  the  crooked -bill  oyster,  of  arery 
large  size,  and  very  thick,  broader  in  the  margin  than  those 
usually  called  by  that  name.  They  are  remarkable  for  shew- 
ing the  several  lamina  qr  sfages  of  their  growth,  being  at 
first  no  bigfirer  than  a  vetch,  find  proceeding  to  the  sise  of 
six  inches  diameter.  Either  the  world  was  less  populous,  or 
the  use  of  oysters  less  known  in  the  antediluvian  times,  thaa 
now;  for  we  never  find  any  receqt  shells  arrived  to  that 
growth.*  V 

Bullington  Green,  Headington  Heath,  ^hotover  quarries, 
and  the  stone-pits  at  Garsin^ton,  all  adjf^cent,  are  eqaallj 
replete  with  great  variety  ot  very  curious  fossils,  such  as 
pectines,  great  and  small,  echini,  belemnitsp,  pholades, 
Coralloides,  shrimps,  claws  and  other  parts  of  crabs;  pinns 
inarinae,  oysters  remarkably  large  ana  flat,  {found  recently 
in  Virginia;)  naufilitaB,  cochlitas  m abundance;  aremarkabfe 
small  aerated  tree-oyster,  auriculares,  vertebrae,  jaws  and 
teeth  of  animals,  ammonitae  of  various  kinds,  sometorbins, 
strombi,  and  great  plenty  of  mycetites,  astroites,  &c. 

To  close  the  whole,  in  our  Museum  we  have  the  collec* 
tions  of  Plot  and  Lhuyd,  which  contain  great  variety  both  of 
native  and  extraneous  fossils,  which  now  appear  to  great 
advantage,  being  lately  reduced  under  their  proper  classes 
by  their  present  keeper,  a  gentleman  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  the  work. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
n Sly  March.  A.E 


*  Some  Rock-oysteri  i^r*  perhaps  ati  ejlception  to  il^S  obtervatisAi 
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XXVL  On  the  Coluber  of  Virgil 

^ualis  uhi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastus. 

ViRO.iEii.  ii.  471. 

Mr.  Urban, 

By  Coluber  is  here  meant  not  the  common  snake^  but  tht 
viper,  as  is  evident  from  the  poet's  supposing  him  to  be  re- 
plete with  poison,  acquired  by  feeding  upon  noxious  herbs, 
whereas  the  snake  is  entirely  destitute  of  poison.  The 
venom,  in  his  opinion,  was  gotten  by  the  serpent's  living 
iipon  deleterious  plants,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
viper  is  carnivorous.  However,  in  the  Georgics,  lib.  iii.  425. 
et  seq.  he  shews,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  chenydros 
of  Calabria,  a  poisonous  species  of  serpents,  lived  upon 
animal  food,  such  as  fish  and  frogs. 

It  has  been  thought,  till  of  late,  that  the  viper  had  a  fas- 
cinating power,  whereby  it  charmed  its  p^ey  into  its  moutb,- 
being  neither  quick  in  its  motion,  nor  having  any  feet  to 
assist  it  in  the  management  of  any  animal  that  could  struggle 
with  it  for  its  life.  And  it  is  certain,  that  this  opinion  re- 
ceives great  countenance  from  two  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  Vol.  xxxi.  one  by  Paul  Dudley,  and 
the  other  by  Sir  Conrad  Sprengell.  But  the  truth  is  now 
found  to  be,  as  appears  oy  a  later  narrative  from  North 
America,  and  inserted  likewise  in  the  Transactions,  that  the 
rattle-snake,  which  is  a  species  of  the  viper,  eets  his  prey 
in  this  manner.  He  first  bites  the  animal,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  poison  pressed  out  of  a  bag  at  the  roots  of  his 
fangs,  runs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  fangs,  into  the 
wound;  after  this  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  creature,  and 
waits  for  the  operation  of  the  instilled  poison ;  and  when  it 
has  brought  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  then  begins  to 
lick  it,  and  prepare  it  for  deglutition.  This  is  the  provision 
which  the  afl-wise  providence  has  contrived  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  serpent,  destined  to  live  upon  animal  food,  but' 
incapable  otherwise  of  contending  with  a  creature  of  any  vi- 
vacity or  strength.  But  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  it  that  the 
common  snake  lives  upon,  and  how  does  he  get  his  living  ? 
He  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  adder  or  viper,  but 
wants  his  poison ;  for  1  presume  it  u  generally  agreed,  that 
the  snake  is  harmless.  He  is  slow,  he  coils  himself,  he  casts 
bis  skin,  jie  sleeps  in  winter,  and  is  as  unable  togopc  with  a 
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living  animal  as  the  viper  is.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  frogs 
anJ  other  creatures  have  been  found  in  his  belly;  but  th* 
truth  of  this  is  what  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  and  as  this  19 
the  season  for  their  making  their  appearance  after  the  sleep 
of  the  winter,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  curious  naturalist, 
that  will  open  a  few  of  them  this  spring,  and  look  into  their 
stomachs,  to  inform  us  what  he  finds  there,  for  at  present  I 
can  hardly  think,  if  he  feeds  upon  animal  food  at  ail,  that  it 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  worms  and  insecu ;  for  since  h^ 
is  not  armed  with  poison,  it  is  verv  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
he  can  master  ana  manage  any  larger  animal,  though  hi$ 
gullet,  I  suppose,  is  as  capable  of  distention  for  the  swal« 
n>wing  either  of  a  mouse  or  small  bird,  as  is  the  viper's. 

Yours,  &c. 
1757,  March.  Paul  G£MS£GE. 


XXVII.  On  the  Phenomenon  of  Dew. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  dew  seems  as  yet  to 
be  left  undetermined.  Some  philosophers  have  insisted  that 
it  falls  from  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  others  as  streuu* 
ously  assert  that  it  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  va^* 

f)Qur,  which  never  reaches  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  but 
dX\s  back  condensed  into  water,  after  havmg  risen  a  compa- 
ratively small  distance  above  the  earth's  surrace. 

The  former  of  these  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
^'  that  it  is  most  natural ;  that  we  see  the  rain,  whicn  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  dew,  descending  from  the  superior 
regions;  and  coilsequentiy  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the 
dew  has  any  other  origin,  since  it  differs  no  otherwise  from 
sfitialt  raiUf  or  niisling,  than  in  degree.  That  the  atmosphere 
is  continually  replete  with  a  vast  quantity  of  vapours;  and 
that,  when  tbe  solar  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  cold  which  occu- 
pies the  superior  regions  immediately  condenses  and  pre- 
cipitates them,  if  not  dissipated  by  the  windy  in  form  of 
i^w;  and  that  those  bubbles  pr  vesicules,  though  impercep- 
tible to  us  while  separate^  easily  gather  into  larg^er  drops 
(when  they  fall)  by  their  own  attraction;  and  are,  in  that 
state,  found  on  grass,  and  on  the  h^rbs  of  the  field  and 
garden,  in  the  morning,  where  they  ceo^ain  till  they  am 
again  exhaled  by  the  sun.** 

Those  of  the  contrary  party  say,  "  That  ^^lalations  ar^ 
continually  flying  off  from  the  eartli;  beiqg  raised  either  hj 
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Che  «p]»r  Qrciibten'aneottB  be^t,  or  both.    Thgt  ih^e  eva^r 

K radons  do  not  cease  even  in  the  night. — ^That,  during  tha 
at  of  the  day,  thetia  vapours,  being  speetiicaUy  lighter 
than  the  circuwambieiit:  air,  are  dissipated  in  their  ascent ) 
but,  in  the  night,  they  rise  not  far  above  the  ground,  being 
imiqediately  condenaed  and  pr^oipitated  again  by  the  coid« 
That  though  they  cannot  boast  of  the  universality  of  tbeit 
opinion,  yet  they  hope  it  is  established  upon  a  surer  foun^ 
datioo  than  the  qther ;  as  ihey  have  bnd  recourse  to  ezperi^ 
ments,  the  most  rigid  tests  of  truth.  That  M.  Dufay,  in 
particular,  being  resolved  to  try  the  grand  question  whether 
dew  did  or  did  not  first  ascend  ui  vapour,  reduced  it  to  tbii 
simple  process.  He  considered,  that  if  the  dew  did  ascend 
jt  niu0t  wet  a  body  placed  hwer^  sooner  than  one  placed 
bighery  wd  ito  under  part  sooner  than  its  upper ;  and,  upon 
these  priaciples,  be  tried  the  following  experiments.  Ha 
placed  two  ladders,  with  their  tops  restingagainst  each  other, 
their  feet  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  their  height  89 
feet  To  the  steps  of  these  ladders  he  fastened  squares  of 
gloas,  m  sach  a  oss^nner  na  not  to  hang  over  each  other.  On 
trial,  be  foimd  U  exactly  as  he  expected ;  the  b) ^er  surface 
pf  the  lowest  square  beuig  first  wetted,  then  its  upper  sur- 
face; then  tl»e  lower  surface  of  ibe  second  square;  and  so 
on  gradunlly  through  the  whole  series." 

Tbeae  are  aoaie  of  tbe  strongest  arguments  produced  on 
eaeb  side  in  confiraiatioo  of  each  hypothesis.  But  perhaps 
nettber  sid^  b«a  beon  so  fortunate  as,  u^n  the  lokole,  to  hit 
upon  file  true  accaunt,  Bor  exanstned  it  so  narrowly  as  to 

ErecUideaoy  future  discoveries.  1  am,  however,  apt  to  be« 
evo,  aftor  repeated  trials,  that  part  of  the  dew  does  really 
fall.  I  say  part,  for  I  bope  to  make  it  appear  that  a  great  deal 
of  it,  perhaps  ono  half,  except  in  thick  foggy  nights,  men. 
Qut  wUen  I  say,  rises^  let  it  be  noted  that  i  do  not  mean  in 
ibroa  ui  vaf0ur ;  but  in  maanerof  perj/xVa/ibn  from  grass 
plants,  and  other  herbage ;  the  tiuj^h  of  which  position  the 
foUowing  «aperioiofU:9wiil,  I  hope,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
beyojid  4ispiite.  ^ 

ESP£a*  I.  About  an  hour  before  sua-s^,  I  inverted  a  large 
tub  or  vat  upoo  some  fine  fresh  ^rass,  and  stopped  it  so  close  ' 
at  tbe  bottom  that  it  could  have  nu  cqnraunieation  with  the 
ex&erml  air.  Upon  examittation  in  the  jEuomiog  I  fiuind  the 
g  raps  #aM^*  the  tufa,  to  my  surprise,  charged  as  plentifully 
witb  4eMr,  aa  (that  which  was  umawerid  all  around  it :  but  the 
spherules  or  drops,  though  equal  in  size,  were  only  on  the 
sunm^idjt  of  the  blades. — N.  B.  In  a  windy  night  there  is  sel- 
dom ^oy  dew,  or  very  littie  ;  but  fhe  wiad  never  aifects  tbe 
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tcvered  grass  at  all ;  the  drops  beiog  as  large  then,  as  at  mty 
other  time. 

II.  The  former  experiment  I  repeated,  but  with  this  ad- 
dition ;  under  the  tub,  I  suspended  a  large  pane  of  glasi 
horizontal  Iv  about  afoot,  and  a  little  tuft  of  wool  at  the  same 
distance,  from  the  ground ;  I  also  suspended  another  pane 
of  glass  and  another  little  tuft  of  wool  over  the  tab,  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  morning  I  found  the  grass  as  before.  Tlie 
glass  and  wool  under  the  vessel  perfectly  dry;  but  that  over  it 
very  wet. 

III.  Made  a  great  many  trials  on  some  gross  garden  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  and  several  others  of 
the  same  species,  by  covering^  them  with  the  same  vessel. 
In  the  morning  the  edges  of  their  leaves  were  always  charged 
with  large  round  drops ;  each  drop  dependent  from  the  rjr/rr- 
ini(y  of  one  of  its  ribs  ox  fibres.  When  I  traced  my  finger  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  I  could  not  be  certain  wnether  it  was 
wet  or  not ;  but  the  surfaces  of  those  that  were  uncaocred 
were  bedewed  very  plentifully. 

IV.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  dew  was 
all  exhaled  and  the  grass  quite  dry,  I  inverted  the  tub 
again ;  taking  care  always,  if^  it  was  not  in  a  shady  place,  to 
cover  it  with  something  that  might  hinder  the  sun-beams 
from  penetrating;  and,  in  a  few  hours  time,  I  found  the 
fummitsof  every  hhAeof  gnjsSiexceptth^^eihatwerewithertdy 
laden  with  as  large  drops,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  the  nighty  or  perhaps  larger.  This  ex- 
periment always  succeeded  in  perfect  regularity,      ^ 

V.  At  mid-day  I  made  the  same  experiment  on  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  plants.  The  result  was  the  same  with 
£xp.  IK.  but  the  drops  were  larger,  and  none  were  discern- 
ible either  on  the  upper  or  under  surfaces, 

VI.  Exposed  a  square  of  glass,  some  pieces  of  cloth,  wool, 
dry  wood,  &c.  on  the  top  of  a  building,  about  60  feet  from 
the  ground ;  all  which  in  the  morning,  were  very  copously 
wetted  on  their  upper  surfaces,  but  not  underneath. 

From  these  experiments,  particularly  the  2nd  and  6tfa,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  it  appears,  that  some  part  of  the  dew  acimOy 
falls;  and,  from  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  and  part  of  the  2a 
and  3d,  that  no  small  quantity  of  it  mrj;  that  is,  perspires. 
It  appears  also  from  the  4tn,  that  it  rises  by  perspiration 
from  the  plants  themselves,  for  if  it  had  risen  in  vapour  from 
the  earth,  it  would  have  been  found  on  the  withered  blades 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pointpretty  well  aj?reed,  by  the  naturalists, 
that  there  js  a  Circulation,  or  distribution^  of  the  ^p,  of 
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natritioQt  juices,  xnvegetableSy  something  similar  dr'analogout 
to  tbiat  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies :  and  if  so,  why  may 
not  the  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  animals,  have  some  way 
or  otikex  oi  sweating  out  the  redundant  juices  f  That  there  is 
indeed  something  in  all  of  them  analogous  to  perspiration  in 
animals  is  highly  probable;  but  that  it  is  sensible  in  some» 
the  4th  and  5tb  experiments  phinly  evince.  And  of  these 
aecretiofis  we  should  be  witnesses,  d^j/  as  well  as  night,  did 
not  the  sun  at  that  time,  exhale  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  ex* 
sudates,  nay  several  times  faster^  for  when  the  heat  is  ex- 
treipe^  it  exhausts  the  vessels  of  their  nutrimental  juice  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  plant  languishes  and  droops  till  the 
sun  retires,  and  the  waste  is  again  made  up  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  root.  It  seems  to  be  these  secretions  which  keep 
the  common  cabbage  fresh  and  cool  in  the  very  hottest  day; 
for  did  it  not  evacuate  this  cooling  /luid  in  such*  large  quanti- 
ties, being  such  a  gross  and  succulent  plant,  it  would 
auickly  languish  and  become  quite ^i^^cciV/.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  cutting  one  directly 
througn  the  middle;  for  upon  examining  the  several  plica^ 
tures  or  Jolds,  they  will  be  found  plentifully  stored  with 
drops  of  de\r« 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  evacuations  of  this 
kind,  in  plants,  is  the  Nepenthes.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  certain  vessels  of  sr  considerable  big* 
ness,  on  purpose  to  receive  and  preserve  the  super fiuout 
juicesy  which  it  discharges  in  great  abundance.  A  particular 
account  of  this  wonderfid  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  25th  Na 
of  Eden ;  from  which  I  shall  make  the  following«extract,  aa 
it  is  very  much  to  my  purpose.  ^*  Glands  of  the  secretory 
kind  are  very  common  in  plants,  though  rarely  conspicuous* 
They  cover  the  whole  stalk  in  the  diamond  fnaseinbryanihe-^ 
mum;  in  the  urena,  they  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf;  and,  in  the  sundew,  on  its  upper  surface*  All  these 
secrete  a  watery  fluid,  but  it  is  in  few  instances  that  it  is  de* 
tained  in  a  kind  of  vessel.  We  see  it  so,  however,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  saraeena ;  in  the  maregravia  it  is  lodged  in  a 
kind  of  vessel  raised  from  the  centre  of  the  umbel;  and  in 
the  nepenthes,  not  in  the  leaf  itself,  but  in  a  peculiaro/ipm^ 
doge.  We  see  the  sundew,  a  minute  plant,  throw  out  its 
redundant  moisture  in  biff  round  drops.  In  the  ^Ethiopian 
calla,  when  over*snpplied  with  water,  the  fine  and  slender 
extremities  of  the  leaves  sweat  out  the  load  in  a  continual 
succession :  this  Comeline  saw  in  Holland,  as  well  as  several 
persona  iii  England.     In  thie  American  h(jirfs' tongue^   the^ 
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tame  ineident  propagates  the  plant  The  fioe  mai  moH 
end  of  the  leaf  is  bent  to  the  earth  by  the  weiefat  of  the 
ijrop  it  gradually  secretes;  another  and  another  follows,  9» 
it  remains  in  that  situation,  and  the  plant,  being  full  of  lif& 
takes  root  there,  and  produces  a  new  stock,  itself  fixed  t9 
the  earth  by  roots  at  each  extremity.  Th^e  are  known  in- 
atances  of  a  secretion  of  ehis  kind,  though  not  generally 
understood;  and  this  in  the  nepent/us  is  litderaore.  Itgrowf 
in  thick  forests,  where  its  long  fibres  supply  it  well  with 
water,  and  where  no  sua  cornea  to  exhale  it." 

JT^7|  Oft  K  B. 


X3(VII|.  Observations  on  the  Oossamen 

X  DO  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  fiiU  smd  ol^ar  ae^ 
eount,  in  any  ancient  or  BOtodem  writer,  pf  a  remaikable  phe** 
tiomenon  in  nature,  commonly  called  the  Gossamer.  I  bop^ 
therefore,  the  fiillowing  remarks  will  aoi  be  unaoceptoble 
to  the  public,  especially  to  the  loyers  of  natural  philflsq^hju 

The  Gossamer  is  a  fine  filmy  substance,  like  eobwebai 
which  is  seen  to  float  ^n  the  air,  in  d^ir  ^unny  days  ia 
totumn;  but  much  more  obs^neabl^  in  stubble-nsld^,  aii4 
upon  furze,  and  other  low  bushes.  I  often  used  to  wcNider 
fropi  whence  mieh  a  quantity  of  those  fine  threads  could 
eome,  which  I  had  frequently  talqsn  notiee  of  in  the  stobble^ 
fields  9bout  Wandsworth,  and  pa  the  furze  bushes  on 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  commons.  Yet  I  thought,  that,  as 
ihey  had  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  ^ndsrsj  I  might  find 
aoBse  such  creatures  in,  or  about  them.  I  examined,  there* 
lore,  the  ground  in  the  stubbles,  and  (he  bushes,  on  which 
they  hung  the  thickest,  with  great  diligence,  but  could  not 
discover  anw  thing  like  spiders,  in  those  places,  thmigh  I 
concluded  oiere  most  he  thousands  of  them  somewhere,  to 
be  jc^peble  of  makioff  sueh  niultiiudea  of  fine  webs,  and 
aometimea  for  many  cUiys  together.  Now  it  happened  thzt 
awbilfi  after  (not  ban^g  been  Bb\p  to  satisfy  myadf  in  my 
inquiries  on  this  aabjeot)  as  I  was  reading  osred?  Mc  |Lay^a 
letters,  I  found  whait  I  had  been  puz^ding  myseif  about  so 
loogto  no  purpose.  ■'*-■, 

T|lat  sagacious  natundisti  about  the  year  f  Gt8|  in  a  letter 


"Whkii  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lister*,  tell%  fahn,  that  h«  had  been  \ti* 
foHned  by  ft  friend,  that  some  spiders  threw  on  t»  or  darted^  theif 
webs  from  them  to  a  considerable  distance  obliquely,  and  not 
0trait  downwards ;  adding,  h^  t^nld  not  conceivejiow  that 

4^oiild  be  done,  seetnfr  their  threaids  are  Very  fine  a;nd  90fr4 
and  Aot  stiff  iilpea  stick*  To  this  Dr.  Lister  ansveersf,  that  iii 
the  foregoing  September,  being  a  apider^hunting,  he  fini 
^b^ervea  the  MramM  vaburikj  oir  flying  spider,  tod  took  no^ 
tice,  that  she  turned  up  be^  tail  to  the  wind,  and  darte4 
forth  a  thmad  seterai  yiirds  lohg}  the  Dr.'s  oiigtnal  here  it 
I^K^ressed  by  a  comical  isimiie^  that  is,  FilumqM  efMCuiaH 
est  quo  plane  mo4ortinKti»simusjjBeiknhts4istmt^ 
Vrinamj  andihia  he  saw  isrfeerwaiidb  eoBfirmed  by  dsany  iik^ 
Wnm^lek 

Some  tim«  idtor  dns^  Mn  Ray  infMned  Dr.  Listei\  that 
tbodgfh  be  wak  pleaaed  with«h^  tioiScesthat  fael^ad  glv6t| 
iAkk  concerning  the%higBmdel«>  he  bimftelf  never  donbt^d^ 
bot  &0se  ftoe  cobwebs,  uiat  are  s^en  iioatini^  m  tih«  alt*^ 
wem  the  work  of  ^M^rs  |  and  vdtfs,  that  thb  Royai  8ocf€«y 
lied  deceived  leltel^  ftom  the  island  of  BoMondas^  T^bidide-* 
«iat^,  that  liKe  webs  of  tfaeit  Apidettsa^re  of  a  silffibiient  thick4 
ti^sa  ahfd  dtrenglh  to  entamgt^  thrushes.  But  Dr.  Lisielr^ 
when  he  hsA  read  tb6se  letters  from  Bermudas,  thonght  it 
ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  was  intimated  therein)  that  their 
threads  wer6  dalted  ttotXi  \ht\t  knouths;  ¥6r,  ^c^ordine  to 
his  observations,  they  were  ^ected  from  the  anuSyZxia  he* 
"sbetds  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  Hie  tbrtisbes.  He  sayis,. 
moreover,  that  he  h  certain  th^te  flying  spiders  do  tiot  tra- 
verse the  expanse  tiierely  for'thdt  pleasure,  but  *to  ciatch 
jgnats,  and  other  small  flies,  of  which  there  are  incredible 
quantities  in  autumn  in  the  Open  air.  And,  in  another  letter 
which  Dr.  Lister  sent  Mr,  Ray,  dated  York,  Jan.  20,  1 670^ 
h^  acquaints  him,  that,  in  the  foregoing  October,  on  a  day 
when  the  sky  was  v-ery  calm  and  serene,  he  mounted  to  the, 
top  of  the  highest  steeple  in  the  Minster,  and  could  thence 
discern  flying  tpiders  with  their  webs  eJcceedihgly  high 
fibove  htm. 

Now,  though  this  full  discovery  of  the  flying  spiders,  and 
their  operations,  seems  to  belong  to  Dr.  Lister,  yet  Dr. 
-J^ulse  was  the  fiVst  who  gave  the  hint  to  Mr.  Ray  of  the  man- 
Ifier  of  spldeVs  Bhooting  tbeii-  threads.  These  observatiotis, 
liowever,  made  by  Dr.  Listed,  make  it  plain,  I  think,  th-it 
the  Gossam&r  is  formed  by  tboise  spiders,  at  a  \iist  height  in 
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the  air;  and  that,  when  it  is  very  much  rarified,  or  the  dtw 
falls  upon  their  threads*  they  descend  to  the  ground,  or  faU 
upon  bushes^  in  the  manner  I  mentioned  above.  Yet  there 
remains  gne  difficulty,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  resolved^ 
and  that  is,  where  those  millions  of  spiders  are  bred;  whetfaeV 
they  deposit  their  egg^  on  earth,  or  in  water,  or  on  trees, 
from  whence  they  can  mount  to  such  a  height  in  the  air,  to 
feed  upon  little  flies^  as  Dr.  Lister  obser\*es^  that  aflbrd 
them  such  a  glutinous  matter  for  the  formation  of  their  webs^ 
which  have  that  sticking  quality.  Conjectures,  in  an  aflEur 
of  this  nature,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  I  have  met 
with  no  experimental  observations  upon  their  origin. 

I  am  of  opinion  likewise,  that  this  phenomenon  was  not 
known  to,  or  at  least  is  not  described  by  any  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists.  I  know  df  no  aanae  for  it  in  either 
of  those  languages.  And  those,  who  derive  Gossamer  from 
Gossipium^  are  led  into  that  mistake^  <  I  believe,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  sound ;  one  being  the  produce  of  a  shrub, 
and  the  other  the  work  of  spiders.  I  rather  take  Gossamer 
to  be  of  a  British  or  Saxon  original.  I  observe,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  makes  use  of  that  word,  in  bis  translation 
of  a  passage  in  VirgiPs  firat  Georgic,  v^  397  ;  but  I  think  he 
is  manifestly  mistaken  in  the  thing.     Virgil  says, 

Temiia  nee  lame  per  ccclum  vetlerafei-ri 

Doubtless  meaning  thereby  ^?2d/fea;y  clouds^  according  to 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  commentators  upon  that  place. 
This  Mr.  Diyden  incautiou^ily  renders  thus: 

The  filmy  Gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 

That  the  Gossamer  was  not  unknown  in  Chaucer's  time,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  lines,  in  his  Squier'sTale: 

As  sore  wpndrcn  some  on  cause  of  t^onder, 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  Gossomer,  and  on  mist, 
And  on  all  thing  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

By  which  Chaucer  seems  to  intimate,  that  some  natural^ 
ists,  in  or  before  his  time,  had  assigned  the  cause  of  the 
Gossamer^  as  well  as  of  thunder,  and  of  the  Aixx  iind  reflux  of 
the  sea ;  but  what  they  made  that  cause  is  a  doubt. 

The  fine  contexture  and  appearance  of  the  Gossamer  in 
the  air  is  huniourouslv  described  by  Shakespeare,  in  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  these  words; 
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A  lover  may  bestride  the  Gosaamour, 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall  \  so  light  is  vanity. 

fl  Lastly,  I  have  not  observed  that  this  curious  phenomenon 
as  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  those  writers,  who  have 
f'i  ven  us  the  natural  history  of  our  counties  in  English ;  which 
the  more  wonder  at,  as  tit.  Plot,  and  some  others,  are  very 
circumstantial  in  articles  of  less  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of 
less  service,  because  the  country  people  have  a  notion,  that 
it  is  injurious  to  their  cattle,  being  licked  up  in  their  feedi> 
ing  in  the  latteraiaths,  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  furlji^er 
inquiry. 

1759,  Aug.  Wm.  Massey. 


XXIX.  On  the  InfiujF  of  Water  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Navigators  unanimously  attest,  that  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  Cape  Spartel,  a 
strong  current  carries  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Spanish 
sea,  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  current,  which  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  strong,  is  perceived  in  die  Mediterranean. at 
the  disunce  of  20  English  miles  from  the  Straits  towards 
the  coast  of  Malaga.  Some  assure  us  that  they  have  ob- 
served it  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  near  Cape  G^eta. 
-  The  existence  of  this  current  is  confirmed  by  the  chart  of 
the  Strait,  published  in  1700,  by  M.  d'Ablancourt,  who  o\y^ 
«erves,  that  the  constancy  of  the  current  is  such  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Strait,  that  the  tides  make  no  variation  in  it;  but 
chat  towards  the  two  sides  the  water  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  24  hours.  This  chart  is 
the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it  was  drawn  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  from  careful  observations  made  by  the. 
most  able  and  experienced  engineers  and  mariners. 

Hudson  adds,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  Strait,  which  is  about  5  English  miles  over,  th^ 
current  is  carried  towards  the  Mediterranean  with  such  rapid- 
it}',  that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  is  so 
deep,  that  the  longest  line  of  a  ship  of  war  cannot  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  Oth^r  relations  inform  us  that  the  strength  of 
this  current  will  carry  a  ship  into  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  wind,  if  it  be  not  very  high.  A  few  years  ago  a  cele- 
brated admiral  confirmed  this  fact  by  his  own  experience. 
But  he  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
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water  in  the  Sunit  waft  indeed  alwsTd  carried  hito  tb« 
Mediterranean;  but  that  the  water  at  bottom  had  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  rati  flrom  the  Meditemnean  iototfaie 
Atlantis. 

As  the  MediterraneM  ha»  tio  other  sensible  isstie,  bot  Ifi^ 
the  Stmitsof  Gibrattar/  and  that,  irist^d  of  emptying  its 
water  by  tbi»  issue,  it,  on  the  contrary,  continnatly  receirea 
fresh  supplies  by  it,  an  erabarrasstng  problem  arisea.  Either 
the  MeoiT)erranean  mni  off  by  some  unknown  passage ;  or 
Ibe  water  it  receives  is  carried  off  by  some  secret  power  in 
nature.  Mr.  Kuhn  adheres  to  the  first  of  these  opioiops, 
lind,  in  his  treatise  of  the  origin  of  springs,  endeavotin  to 
prove  that  the  Mediterranean  bath  a  subterraneous  gulfA,  by 
which  its  redundant  water  is  discharged.  Butthk  supposi- 
tion is  confuted  by  facts ;  since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  water  to  run  in  wiU)  tb^  rapidity  we  have  just  mentioned, 
if  the  Atlantic  were  not  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  If  the 
two  aeas  were  of  Oqual  height,  and  the  water  of  equal 
gravity,  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  invariable  di- 
tectioii  Of  the  current,  which,  according  to  the  tews  of  hy- 
drostatics, d^M^Ontitratda  that  the  Atlantic  is  the  higbest, 
eonsequMtly  no  water  caA  ran  otftof  th^  Mediterranean  into 
'dther  s^ftas  by  subt^^rtineonscbafwrels,  e^^isupposin^g  there 
were  such ,  on  tl>e  cotitmrj-,  tfi^e  seas  wo\iM  supply  the 
Medit^rrsmean  till  it  fthoukl  obtain  the  reqnisite  be^t  and 
gr^rtty* 

Nei^eithelesh,  nAt  o^ily  th*  Atlantic  diftfhirges  itself  into 
this  sea,  but  also  mai^y  g^eat  rivers  run  into  it,  to  which 
•ni^st  be  added  the  water  v^hioh  falls  in  rain :  as,  therefoie, 
its  water  winnot  have  any  subterranemw  is^iie,  nartore  mwt 
employ  sowre  other  method.  Some  nirtoraliafts  have  thought 
evaporation  s^iflScient ;  and  this  Opinion  hath  gained  great 
probabilny  since  Mariotte  prorea  that  all  the  rain  that  falM 
annually  is  ftot  s«ilk*ient  to  eover  the  globe  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inohea ;  wbereaa  the  an- 
nual evapofiation  is  abotit  thirty  or  thirty-two  incbes. 

Supposing  then  that  the  ram  whTch  fiills  annually  into  the 
Mediierranean,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which 
evapomtes  as  at  Paris,  this  «ea  would  lose  annually  ten  or 
'twelTe>nches  of  water  more  than  It  receives.  But  what  is 
carried  to  it  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a»id  by  rivers  fnucfa  ex- 
ceeds that  quantity.  And  if  we  should  erert  carry  the  era- 
pomtioa  n?uch  further,  it  would  not  account  for  the  influx  in 
a  satisfactory  manmn-;  for  we  may  admit  that  the  water  of 
the  Mediterranean,  being  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  a( 
Pari«5  suffers  an  evaporation  of  twelve  or  foiutcen  ificbes 
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ikiore,  that, is  to  say,  the  quantity  evapomted  exceeds  the 
train  that  falls  by  twenty-four  inches*  Thi&  length  of  this  sea 
is  about  a  thousand  leagiues,  of  twient^-five  to  the  deKree, 
and  its  mean  breadth  mayb^  about  an  hundred  of  those 
ijeagues;  so  that  we  can  determine  prettj^  exactly  its  surface 
to  be  lOOyOOO  square  leagues.  For  the  nvers,  then,  to  re- 
pair the  annual  diminution  occasioned  by  evaporation,  they 
must  furnish^  besides  what  is  supplied  by  rain,  a  surface  of 
100,000  square  leagues,  with,  water  to  the  height  of  twenty* 
four  inches.  Now  according  to  Mariotte,  the  river  Seine^ 
in  France,  furnishes  annuaUy  lyatef  enough  to  cover  561 
square  leagues  the  height  of  twelve  inches.  .  Riccioli,  in  his 
Geography  Reformed,  says,  that  the  quantity  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  Po  is  to  that  of  the  Seine  as  l26i  to  ]{  so  that 
it  would  cover  annuall0r,  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  a 
surface  of  14,586  square  leagues^.  \f\\\ch  is  about  the  four- 
teenth part  of  the  water  riequired  to  repair  the  evaporation 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  then  only  remain  that  we 
should  consider  the  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
it,  as  amounting  altogether  to  fourteen  times  as  niuch  as 
the  Po.  Now  as  Riccioli  attributes  to  the  Nile  seventeen 
times  more  water  than  to  the  Po,  the  Nile  alone  would  fur- 
nish five  times  more  water  than  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  decrease  made  by  evaporation.  Supposing  therefore 
that  RiccioK  has  made  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  rivers 
to  this  sea  too  much  by  one  half,  as  Sedileau  proves  that  he 
hath  done,  there  will  9till  remain  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  evaporation- 
Let  us  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
be  a  league  of  25  to  the  decree,  and  that  the  water  runs  one 
such  league  in  one  hour:  msteadofa bottomless  depth,  let 
us  take  a  depth  of  200  feet  only;  the  Mediterranean  will 
then  receive  annually  by  the  Straits  a  quantity  of  water,  of 
3,723,000  square  leagues,  and  24  inches  in  height,  which 
vf}\\  raise  it  annually  74}  feet.  But  as  the  velocity  of  the 
current  is  not  at  all  times  equal,  and  as  it  is  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits  that  the  water  is  constantly  carried 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  it  being  subject  at  each  side  to 
the  flux  ai\d  reflux;  to  which  must  be  added,  what  we  ob- 
served before,  that  the  water  beneath  follows  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  is  carried  towards  the  Atlantic  ;  these  circum- 
stances will  oblige  us  to  make  a  considerable  abatement  in 
the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  through  the  Straits.  How- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  water  which  the 
Mediterranean  receives  annually  by  the  Straits  and  by  the 
Nile  increases  its  height  at  least  twenty  feet. 
VOL.  IL  X  i 
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But  if  we  farther  add  tbe  great  ritrers,  such  iaft  dhe  Dairabe^ 
the  Don,  the  Dneiper,  the  Dnister,  and  several  othen, 
which  fail  into  the  Black  sea,  tod  flow  through  the  Straits 
of  Constantinople  into  the  Mediterraikean,  as  also  that  aml^ 
litude  of  rivers,  great  and  small,  which  run  on  all  sides  int<» 
the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  height  which 
this  sea  receives  annually  by  diose  means  cantiot  be  leas  than 
do  feet  'That  evapbi^tiod  shbuld  carry  off  dl  this  'water, 
aeeitts  ihipossible ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  twenty-fir^ 
times  stronger  than  at  Paris,  vriiich  is  not  situated  in  a  cold 
climate.  A  lake  of  between  40  and  50  feet  in  depth,  withoat 
ainy  issue,  would  not  dry  up  probably  m  a  year,  even  under 
the  line.    M.  de  Buft>n''has  n^verthelelss  asserted,  thateva- 

S oration  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  th^  surplus  watet  which  the 
fediterranean  receives  annually.  It  wiui  the  authority  of 
this  celebrated  naturalist  that  engaged  M.  Waiz  to  examine 
khe  subject  with  more  exactness. 

For  Uiis  end,  he  considers  the  manner  in  which  salt  is 
made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  natural  evaporation,  by  re- 
ceiving the  water  on  a  smooth  sur&ce  to  the  nei^ht  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  only.    This  water  evaporates  in  24  hours,  in  the 
hottest  season  in  the    yelur,    provided  no  rain  falls.    Dr. 
Hoffman  tells  us,  that  a  pound  of  the  Mediterranean  water 
contains  two  lots  [a  lot  is  the  32d  part  of  a  pound]  of  salt : 
t>ut  according  to  the  Swedish  Academician*s  own  experiments, 
&alt  water  doth  not  deposit  its  salt  till  the  evaporation  is 
carried  so  iur  that  there  remain  only  fire  lots  of  salt  to  thir- 
teen lots  of  fresh  water.    Accordinfi;  to  this  calculation,  eva- 
5 oration  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hottest 
ays,  should  carry  off  from  each  pound  of  water  in  the  24 
hours,  244  lots  of  water,  which  miJces  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
«nd  a  hair  which  the  water  had  in  depth  at  the  beginning. 
In  deep  cavities  the  evaporation  must  be  more  slow.   In  this 
inanaer  the  evaporation  would  in  24  hours,  be  one  inch 
»nd  a  half.   But  if  we  ^nt  that  this  inch  and  a  half  of  water 
is  entirely  evaporated  m  24  hours,  the  salt  remaining  quite 
dry,  and  making  the  33d  part  of  the  whole  mass;  the  daily 
^aporation  will  then  amount  to  1^  of  an  inch,  and  the  an- 
nual evaporation  to  44iV  f<^^t,  if  it  be  equally- hot  all  the 
year,  and  no  rain  falls.     But  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  for 
vome  months  only,  and  there  are  few  days  without  rain,  and 
sis  there  are  even  some  whole   seasons  in  which  it  rains 
constantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  evaporation  is  less, 
we  cannot  make  the  evaporation  amoiuit  annually  to  44  feet, 
^^pecially  as  Lemery  assures  us,  in  his  Course  of^^Chymistry, 
that  at  Hpchelle,  in  15  days  iath&  most  proper  season^  froioi 
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water  of  the  xlepdi  of  6  inches,  there  did  not  evaporato 

enough  to  make  the  salt  precipitate.  .       \ 

This  lays  us  under  a  necessity  pf  seeking  other  discharge 

for  the  Mediterranean.     Some  have  in^agined  that  they 

found  one  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  water  at  the  snr- 

iace,  and  that  at  the  bottom  ;*  by  virtue  of  which  the  Medir 

terranean  should  regularly  furnish  as  much  water  to  tb^ 

Atlantic  as  it  receives  from  it    This  hypothesis  appears  a): 

first  sight  repygnant  to  the  lavfs  of  hydrostatics,  especially 

if  we  suppose  the  water  .pf  the  t^vo  seas,  to  be  equally  s^t^ 

4nd  consequently  equally  hea^ ;  for  water  never  runs  bu^ 

from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  i  so  that  the  surface  and  th^ 

bottoip  must  both,  be  carried  the  same  way.     Building  pi|L 

these  hydrostatic  truths,  IVI.  de  BufFon  has  not  scrupled  posi- 

tiyely  to  deny  the  fact,  an^  ta^^es  the  e^pefi^enU  on  which 

it  is  founded  with  falsity... 

It  cannot  be  denied,  ^th^  tlie  principles, pf  bvdrostaticf 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  ejciste&^e  of  this  doubly 
current  that  seems  unanswec^le;    and  xyax  Academician 
would  have  adopted  the  hyppt^esis  pf  evaporation,  if  it 
could  have  been  supported.    But  all  who  know  any  thing  of 
aalt  works,  know  that  it  is.  only  the  frej^  water  that  evapo* 
rates^  and  that  the  salt  remains..    The  saa>e  process  is  ob- 
served in  making  salt  frqm  the  wat^r  of  the  Mediterranean. 
If  then  this  sea  had  lost  annually,  since  it  first  existed^  thia 
quantity  of  water  by  evaporation,  it  would  long  before  noif 
have  been  reduced  to  a  vast  mass  of  indurated  salt*    Th« 
sixteenth  part  of  its  water  is  pure  salt ;  .and  by  calculation^ 
it  will  appear  that  the  salt  separated  from  the  water  would 
form  in  500  years  a  mass  of  salt  2^  feet  high.    Nowaccord** 
ing  to  the  inquiries  of  Count  Marsigli,  mftny  places  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  not  of  this  depth :  so  tb^t  iq  the  aforesaid 
space  of  time',  this  sea  would  have  been  wholly  changed  into 
salt,   if  the  salt  water  continually  emptied  into  it  by  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  no  issue :  but  in  jthe  many  thousand 
years  since  this  sea  has  been  known,  not  only  this  metamor? 
phosis  hath  not  taken  place,  but  even  its  waters,  as  far  as 
ive  know,  are  not  become  moresalu  We  are  obliged  tbere^ 
fore  to  ^ive  up  evaporation,  and  seek  some  other  expedien/C 
to  get  nd  of  its  redundant  water :  for  this  end  we  must  not 
nrhoUy  neslect  the  double  current,  but  ascertain  the  fact  with 
i.11  possible  exactness,  and  afterwards  endeavour  tp^  i^econ^ 
cWg  it  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

Besides  the  testimonies  related  above,  a  Diitph.transpoct 
ressel  having  been  beat  to  pieces  by  a  French  man  of  war 
.11  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Tariff  and 

I  i  2 
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Tangier,  the  wreck  of  this  vessel,  with  some  casks  and 
other  light  things,  appeared  after  some  days  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  four  English  tnites  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Spanish  sea.  IFthedirection  of  the  current  were  the  same 
at  bottom  as  on  the  surface,  from  west  to  east,  these  wrecks 
could  not  have  raised  themselves  against  the  current  so  as 
to  swim  at  top,  but  would  have  followed  the  declivity^  which 
would  have  carried  them  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

l^he  impossibility  of  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Strait 
with  the  longest  line,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  without  a  hot-* 
tom ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  difficulty  arises  from 
the  contrariety  of  the  currents,  which  bends  the  line  of  the 
lead,  and  hinders  it  from  getting  to  the  bottom.  Count 
Marsigli  made  the  same  observation  in  the  Straits  of  Con* 
stantinople,  where  the  Black  Sea  has  its  outlet;  and  the 
Turkish  fishermen  told  him  that  it  was  always  so.  There 
are  other  authentic  examples  of  opposite  currents;  it  would 
be  in  vain  therefore  to  deny  thcf  met;  but  the  natural  causes 
of  it  remain  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  order  to  discover  them,  M.  Waiz  recapitulates  what 
he  had  said  before,  namely,  that  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean contains  much  salt;  secondly,  that  this  sea  being  in 
a  very  warm  climate,  suffers  a  great  evaporation ;  thirdly,  that 
the  salt  is  not  carried  off  by  this  evaporation,  but  remains 
behind ;  fourthly,  that  salt  is  about  three  times  specifically 
heavier  than  water;  fifthly,  that  salt  water  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished by  evaporation,  that  18  lots  of  water  contain  5  lots  of 
salt,  and  the  water  is  then  much  heavier.  The  author  found 
by  his  own  experiments,  that  the  weight  of  salt  water  be- 
comes five  times  greater  before  the  salt  begins  to  cr^'stalize. 

As  then  there  is  a  continual  and  copious  discharge  of  salt 
Water  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  a  ^reat  part  of  this 
water  deposits  its  salt  by  evaporation,  what  is  left  always  re- 
mains more  salt,  and  consequently  more  weighty.  Supposing 
then  the  surfiice  of  the  two  seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  be  equal,  their  gravity  would  not  be  equal ; 
hut  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  tlie  more  weigl)t> , 
would  press  on  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  two  seas  ivould 
•run  together  through  the  Straits  till  their  waters  became  of 
equal  weight;  so  that  the  Mediterranean  would  necessarily 
be  lowest.  When  this  happens,  the  water  of  the  Atlantic, 
M'hich  is  highest,  cannot  take  its  course  through  the  Strait 
but  by  a  higher  current,  by  means  of  which  it  spreads  itself 
1h  the  Mecnterranean ;  but  this  would  angment  the  wei^^ht, 
already  the  greatest,  of  the  water  of  the  latter,  which  cannot 
get  away,  but  by  opening  itself  a  passa^  underocath,  anJ 
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foroding  an  inferior  opposite  current  in  the  Straits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  prodace  the  two  currents,  and  to  perpetuate 
them  without  interruption. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  confirms  the  agreement  of 
this  hypothesis  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics*  Take  a  long 
boxy  divide  it  into  two  by  a  board  fixed  in  the  middle,  let 
there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  board,  which  you  can  shut  at 
pleasure.  Fill  one  end  of  the  box  with  water,  and  the  other 
with  oil  to  an  equal  height.  On  hastily  opening  the  hole  in 
the  board  that  divides  them,  the  water,  which  is  heaviest^ 
will  be  seen  to  run  into  that  end  of  the  box  where  the  oil  is.. 
On  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  be  carried  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  into  that  end  where  the  water  is,  over 
which  it  will  spread  itself.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that 
as  oil  cannot  mix  with  water,  it  must  get  at  top;  but  the 
same  thing  happens  to  two  waters  of  unequal  gravity,  when 
one  is  coloured  and  much  Salter  than  the  other.  If  the  box 
be  made  of  glass  instead  of  wood,  you  will  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  two  opposite  currents. 

The  air  in  like  circumstances  acts  exactly  like  water,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  there  be  two  rooms 
with  a  door  firom  one  to  the  other;  let  one  room  be  warmed 
that  the  air  in  it  may  dilate  itself  and  become  lighter,  this 
will  be  the  Atlantic.  The  other  cold  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  not  so  thin  and  light,  will  represent  the  Mediterranean; 
let  the  door,  which  is  the  Strait  between  the  two  seas,  be 
opened,  and  a  Ughted  candle  placed  on  the  threshold,  whilst 
another  is  held  at  the  top ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  flames  o^ 
these  two  candles  that  the  cold  air  passes  from  the  cold 
room  into  the  hot  at  bottom  towards  the  threshold  ;  and  the 
warm  air  into  the  cold  room  at  top.  The  warm  air  soon  cools 
in  the  cold  room,  but  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  being  kept 
up  by  a  fire,  the  double  current  of  the  air  will  appear  very 
evident  for  some  time,  till  the  air  of  the  (wo  chambers  be 
equally  warm,  and  consequently,  equally  heavy. 

If  there  be  a  warm  room  on  each  side  of  a  large  cpld  roomt 
the  same  thing  will  happen  at  the  two  dpors,  .tliat  is  to  say, 
the  cold  air  wul  enter  at  bottom,  and  the  warm  at  top.  Thi^ 
explains  what  Count  Marsigli  says  of' the  currents  in  tbV 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  where  the  salt  vts^utx  of  tbe.IV^r 
diterranean  enters  at  bottom  into  the  Black  ^ea,,and  Ts  there 
rendered  lighter  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  that  runs  intQ 
it;  after  which  it  flows  again,  in  the  sania  iifmiit,  above  the 
salt  water,  into  the  Mediterranean;  as  is  seeuin  the  ^tr^itof 
Cibraltar,  The  currents  are  stronger  iit  Constantinople;  thup 
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at  Gibraltar,  because  the  difference  in  the  de^es  of  salt^ 
ness  of  the  water,  which  comfes  in,  and  that  which  goes  cat, 
u  greater,  namely,  according  to  Marsigli  as  73  to  62, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  Straits  of  Spain. 

There  is  one  very  plausible  objection  to  this  theory, 
namely,  that  as  the  Atfarttic  sea  is  irt  the  same  clinnate  with 
the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  must  be  the  same  in  both; 
and  consequently  their  water  be  of  the  same  gravity,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  Water  which 
«o  many  rivers  carry  into  the  Mediteixanean.  To  this  it  is 
akiswered,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  sea  is  less  salt  to^ 
^rds  the  poles  than  hear  the  equator;  an  invariable  current 
brings  this  fresher  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  e(]uator; 
some  large  rivers,  as  the  Guai'diatia  aild  the  GuadaJquivir, 
empty  themselves  at  the  twt)  sides  of  it  at  the  same  tiihe, 
ind  pass  by  the  Strait  with  their  fresh  water  to  run  into  the 
Spanish  sea;  and  lastly,  a  daily  flux  and  reflux  incessantly 
agitate  and  mile  these  i/^aters  from  top  to  bottom:  these  dif* 
ferent  circumstances  united,  shew  that  the  water  of  the  At- 
lantic cannot  be  so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  evapora- 
tion of  which  continually  augments  its  weieht  and  saltness. 

What  we  have  said  above  of  a  perpetual  current  running 
from  the  poles  to  the  line,  is  supported  by  sufiicieiit  autho- 
rities. Navigators  attest  that  they  always  go  quicker  in  this, 
than  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  they  every  year  see  large 
shoals  of  ice  carried  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Several 
causes  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  current,  and 
it  mav  be  proved  that  the  water  it  carries  along  doth  not 
contam  much  salt.  When  the  water  freezes  it  becomes 
lighter,  and  the  ice  swims  at  top.  Though  this  ice  be  com- 
posed of  salt  water  there  is  but  very  little  salt  in  it,  as  might 
oe  shewn  by  many  experiments,  and  by  what  happens  in 
tolt  works.  On  these  shoals  of  ice  from  salt  water,  there 
fibres  a  quantity  of  snow,  rain,  vapours,  8cc,  the  whid  drives 
these  shoals  upon  one  another  till  they  form  vast  mountain^ 
of  ice.  When  these  mountains  come  to  meit,  they  produce 
an  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water,  which  does  not  easiJy 
Inix  with  the  salt,  but  remains  at  top.  It  cannot  flow  back 
towards  the  Poles,  where  the!*e Is  still  more  ice  and  fresh 
"Water  i  it  is  thierefore  continually  carried  to  the  south, 
Svh^re  the  water  is  Salter,  and  consequently  lower. 
'  In  fih'e.  It  remains  only  to  iti'quire,  why,  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  current  of  water  is  subject  to 
the  flux  and  reflux,  and  does  not  run  into  the  Mediterranean, 
as  In  the  middle.    Ships  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
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vront  to  obaerve  this  cntreiily  wd  oommoiilv  keep  on* the 
Africnq  side,  to  wait  for  and  follow  it ;  partfy  because  the 
coa^t  13  1^9  dluigei!0U9,  afid  p^iy  because  tbe  flux  and  ce^ 
flux  is  much  greater  tb^n  on  the  Spanish  side.  These  side 
currents  prove  the  possibility  of  several  currents  existing  at 
one  time  in  the  same  channel,  running  one  below  another, 
and  in  contrary  directions. 

When  two  drops  of  water  touch,  and  unite  according  to 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  if  one  be  cpnsiderably 
larger  than  the  other,  and  be  put  in  motion,  it  draws  the 
other  to  it,  and  carries  it  along.  4  current  is  nothing  ^I^e, 
but  a  multitude  of  cohering  drops  in  motion ;  it  must  there- 
fore carry  #ith  it  a  part  of  the  water  on  its  sides.  ^ 

1760,  Feb. 


XXX.  bnmense  Chesnut  Tree  at  Tamworth. 

Mb.  Uhban, 

As  your  monthljr  labours  will  be  records  to  ages  to  come,  I 
submit  the  foUoyHog  calculation  of  the  age  of  a  celebrated 
ehesout  tree,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  Wgest  tree  in  England,  being  52  feet  round,  to  be 
traoamitted  by  your  means  to  posterity. 

This  eminent  tree  is  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Daere  atTortswortb,  alias  Tam worth,  Gloucestershire. 

I  may  with  reason  fix  its  rising  from  the  nut  in  the  reign 
of  SLing  Eghestf  anno  SCO.  /Vvw  fMs  date,  to  attain  to  such 
maturity  and  magnijtude,  as  to  be  a  signal  tree,  for  a  boundary 
or  Jbmdrmark,  called,  by  way  of  distmction,  the  ereat  ches*. 
mit  tree  at  Tamworth,  m  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I  can- 
not alik>w  leaa  a^  than  335  years,  which  brings  it  down  to 
this  £fst  year  of  King  Stephen,  anno  1 J35;  from  this  date, 
m0i  are  eeruia  of  its  age  by  record  to  the  present  year, 
1762;  627  years. — ^In  all  962  >^ears. 

Mr.  £vdyn,  ^n  bis  fifth  edition,  has  tliis  remarkable  pas« 
aage  relating  to  this  tree,  viz.  BauTtdaries  io  great  pai^tshes, 
andgenilenun^s  estates;  famous  for  which,  is  that  great  ches- 
But  at  Tamwortb,  in  iGloucesterahire,  which  has  continued 
a  signal  boundary  to  that  jmanor  from  King  Stephen's  time, 
as  it.stands  on  record.  • 

If  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  three  periods  given  to 
oafc  ana  Cbesnut,  viz.  300  years  growing,  300  years  standing, 
nod  30Q  years  decaying,   it  favpi)i]|gpiy  conjecture,  that  this 
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stately  old  chesnut  tree  is  very  Httle  less,  possibly  iiiore» 
than  a  thousand  years  old;  and  yet  such  vigour  remains^  it 
l^re  nuts  anmo  1759;  from  them  young  trees  are  raised. 

Yours,  &€• 

1762,  JR?i.  ,.  P.  C. 


XXXI.  Remarkable  Phenomenon  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

ji  Letter  front  Dr.  D.  W,  Linden  to  Dr.  Sutherlandy  at  the 
Hot  IVells^  Bristol^  concerning  a  ranarkable  Phenomenon 
of  the  Bath  IVaters. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  account 
of  my  last  examination  of  the  Bath  waters.  The  phenome<r 
non  which  most  struck  me,  were  certain  cakes,  of  a  black- 
ish  colour,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  found  floating 
tipon  the  surface  of  these  waters,  and  which  I  had  Dei^er 
seen  before,  having  been  at  Bath  only  in  the  winter  months^ 
when  they  do  not  appear,  I  had,  indeed,  heard  much  of 
them,  ana  was  tola  that  they  were  a  vegetable  substance, 
the  coriferoa  galaiinosa ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  found  this 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  black  cakes  were  mineral. 

That  they  are  not  the  cin^erva  gelatinosa  is  manifest,  from 
their  appearing  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  May;  for  the 
conferva  does  not  appear  till  July,  and  it  does  not  flower  till 
August.  Besides,  the  cottferva  is  found  only  on  stagnant 
waters;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  mineral  hot  spring 
should  have  any  communication  with  a  standing  pool,  whence 
it  should  receive  this  plant,  as  it  could  npt  receive  the  plant 
without  such  a  mixture  of  the  water  as  wpuid  render  it  cold, 
and  annihilate  its  virtue :  that  the  Bath  water  cannot  origin- 
ally produce  the  plant,  is  certain ;  for  it  is  continually  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  which  renders  the  growth  of  it  impo^ible. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  these  cakes,  some  of  which 
have  a  greenish  hue,  I  found  that  those  which  bad  lain  near 
the  wall  for  some  time  undisturbed,  had  caused  a  natural 
crystahzation  of  the  salts  in  the  Bath  water;  and  these  salts, 
on  some  of  the  walls  in  the  Abbey  chouse  spring,  were  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick;  sucba  crystalization  could  not  be 
caused  by  a  vegetable  substance. 

Having  now  shewn  what  these  cakes  are  not,  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  are;  for,  gpou  applying  the  common  vitrioliiia 
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solvent,  I  found  them  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
mucilagium  ferri^  or  slimy  substance,  that  is  alwa^^s  a  con- 
comitant of  iron-stone,  iron-earth,  or  iron-ore ;  it  there  is 
any  medical  virtue  in  iron,  it  ou^t  to  be  sought  in  this 
slimy  substance:  and  I  shall  shew,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Bath 
waters,  which  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press,  that  the 
Bath  waters  derive  great  medical  efficacy  from  these  cakes, 
especially  in  external  applications. 

Those  persons  who  have  supposed  these  cakes  to  be  ve« 
getable,  have  been  deceived  into  that  opinion,  bv  the  solid 
nbrous  parts  which  they  have  discovered  in  them,  after 
having  washed  them  from  the  mud  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  that  have  been  found  mixed  with  them.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  practical  mineralogy,  a  science 
which  is  essentially  o^cessarv  to  those  who  undertake  the 
analysis  4>f  mineral  waters,  know,  that  the  slimy  substance 
|D  iron-ore,  when  agitated  in  waters  that  contain  salt,  wilt 
form  itself  into  fibres  and  branches,  resembling  those  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  curious  chy«» 
mistry,  small  branches  and  fibres  are  formed  in  liquids  by 
the  solution  of  metals  ai)d  minerals,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  of  philosophical  trees. 

Soine  experiments,  indeed,  have  been  made  upon  these 
irakes,  by  distillation;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  that  they 
aire  vegetable,  because  they  yield  only  an  insipid  water, 
without  any  metalline  or  mineral  particles ;  but  this  is  wholly 
fallacious  and  inconclusive;  for  the  mucilagium  ferriy  or 
any  other  metal  or  mineral,  mixed  with  common  or  saline 
\vater,  will,  in  distillation,  yield  only  an  insipid  water,  with<y 
out  mineral  particles,  because  these  particles  are  prevented 
from  rising  in  the  steam,  by  their  own  weight. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c» 

1762,  Mai/.  .  D.  W.  LifiDEKt 


XXXII.  Account  of  Fires  kindled  of  themselves.* 

The  grea(  consumption  of  sea  coal  in  the  port  of  Brest 
made  it  necessary  to  form  a  kind  of  magazine,  constructed 
of  timber  and  planks  rudely  joined  together,  where  many 
bundred  chaldron  were  kept  piled  in  a  vast  mass,  and  con*^ 
staatly  exposed  to  the  weather.    No  accident  was  ever 
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known  to  happen  from  this  raaoner  of  kci^ping  eoals  i 
was  first  used,  which  waa  aboiit  the  y^ar  1681.  Bui  aoiM 
persons  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  coal  thus  exposed  to 
Uie  weather  lost  soose  of  itsquality>  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  it  under  cover. 

While  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  the  new 
9iagazine»  somebody  remarked  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  th^  top  of  the  coab  and 
the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  to  be  kept^that 
there  might  be  sufficient  room  for  fresh  air;  because  it  fire* 
ooently  happened^  that  this  coal  took  fire  when  shot  dose 
down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessels  that  brought  it,  if  the  v<qrag9 
happened  to  be  longer  than  usual,  or  the  weather  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  open  the  scuttles:  thisopinioa^  how* 
ever,  was  not  regarded;  the  new  magazine  waa  buUt  very 
tkae  and  compact,  and  covered  in  at  the  top:  it  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  within,  by  a  wall;  one  division 
being  called  the  Abigaaine^  Na  L  and  the  other  the  Maga* 
sine.  No.  IL 

No.  I.  was  filled  qaite  to  the  topf  and  contained  about 
twelve  hundred  chaldron :  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  it 
took  fire,  which  was  perceived  by  the  smoke  that  came  out 
at  the  chinks  of  the  qoot.  As  soon  aa  the  door  waa  opened, 
the  smoke  burst  out  in  great  black  clouds,  and  the  labourers, 
who  bad  been  ordered  to  get  the  coal  out,  were  obliged  to 
throw  great  ouantitiea  of  water  upon  it,  befone  they  ooold 
begin  to  worL 

They  fouod  a  rafter  of  deal,  which  was  within  the  boiid* 
ing  near  the  door,  half  burnt  ^  and  abeam  which  the  coal 
touched,  in  the  same  coodidon;  they  had  not  flsmed,  but 
were  burnt  quite  through  to  a  cinder:  the  coals  that  lay  oa 
the  top  of  the  heap  were  only  warmed  by  the  smoke  that 
had  passed  through  them,  but  those  in  the  middle  had  lost 
their  inflammability,  and  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  calx; 
and  near  the  bottom  they  had  suffered  no  injury,  nor  even 
contracted  the  least  heat.  About  half  the  coals  were  then 
taken  out  of  this  magazine ;  the  good  were  separated  fn»a 
the  damaged,  and  part  of  them  put  hack  again,  and  the  rest 
pnt  into  the  other  maeazine. 

It  was  norw  a  second  time  proposed  to  give  the  BMigazinea 
air;  and  it  was  nrged,  that  though  the  coal  should  not  again 
take  firey  yet  it  would  probably  grow  hot,  and  lose  part  of 
its  quality ;  but  the  magazine  was  alfeadv  built,  ana  lihey 
thought  all  accidents  would  be  effectually  prevented,  by 
not  ntling  the  magazine  to  the  top;  but  a  great  quantity  c^ 
Qoals  arriving  soon  after  in  the  port,  and  not  daring  to  by 
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them  tip  in  the  magazine  €hat  had  otice  taken  fire  already, 
they  yet  foolishly  lilted  the  other  magazine  with  it  quite  to 
the  top,  without  considering  that  this  marazine  was  then  in 
the  same  ciretimstaitces  as  those  which  had  caused  the  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  other;  the  consequence  was,  that 
this  magazine  also  in  a  very  short  time  took  fire,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  damage  if  it  had  not  been  sooner  dis** 
covered ;  the  top  of  the  heap  being  hot,  the  middle  in  parf 
consumed,  and  the  bottom  unalterod.  Add  to  this  account 
another  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mil  cloth  getiemli^  used  in  France,  is  made  of  coarse 
hempen  thtead ;  af^er  it  \iA  worea,  it  is  wetted,  and  shrunk, 
^  we  do  ouf  drab  dbtb,  ahd  is  then  painted  on  one  side 
only,  With  red  ochre  ground  with  oil.* 

On  the  18th  o(  July,  175t,  the  workmen  had  painted 
about  fourscore  yfeMtl^  of  this  cloth;  and  the  weather  being 
Very  hot,  the  s^rt  dried  it  yery  Soon :  on  the  20th,  about  4 
o*ch>ck  in  the  aft^rtfOMythb  weather  changed,  and  a  sudden 
storm  of  thunde)^  and  r^ih  being  expected,  the  sail-cloth 
^ich  had  beeil  thus  milled  and  painted,  was  very  hastily 
folded  up  while  it  was  yet  very  hot  bv  having  Iain  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  fblds  being  so  managed  that  the  painted  side 
did  pot  come  in  cohtatt  with  the  other,  but  with  itself  only; 
the  folds  were  pressed  very  close,  that  the  cloth  might  He 
in  the  least  compass  possiole,  and  it  was  then,  put  up  in 
bales,  and  deposited,  one  upon  another,  in  the  warehouse, 
upon  a  kind  of  iron  grating,  the  squares  of  which  were  about 
three  inches  wide,  and  ipniich  was  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground :  this  warehouse  is  level  with  the  ground,  but  floored ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a  kind  ot  brasiers^  or  close 
chafing  dishes  of  lighted  small  coal-dust  under  the  grating, 
to  keep  the  cloth  that  lies  in  bales  over  it  perfectly  dry,  lest 
being  moist  in  the  middle,  it  should  rot;  and  the  warehouse 
13  every  night  close  shut  up. 

On  the  22d,  about  four  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  work- 
men having  been  lying  some  time  upon  these  bales,  found 


♦  The  eocpcriipeDt  frequently  resetted  at^3t  John's  Gate,  by  nixing  « 
brovn  earth,  found  in  the  mines  in  Dr rbyshirc/  with  linseed  oil,  is  worth 
Doting  upon  this  occai^ion  :  the  ' result  was,  that,  upon  finding  the  two 
iiodief  together,  'Upon  a  9U>nt,  thd  whole  «ats  took  fire  and  burnt 'wiUi  a 
^SHiftt  iBtente  lic«t<tlH  the  oi4  nav  CDiiwini<<«l,  aad  nottains  but  the  dry  earth 
rewaitied.  ;  May  not  other  earthy  substauees  bo  mixed,  produce  the  (fame 
effect }  It  wafi  by  ;;rindin|;  thi^  earth  with  oil  to  make  a  paint,  that  its  inflann 
!^able  qntilhy  was  fhscorrrcd. 
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them  very  hot,  and  putting  bis  hand  into  one  of  them  be- 
tween the  plaits,  it  burnt.him.  The  supemsor  being  imme- 
diately acquainted  with  this  aceident,  caused  the  bales  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  air,  .and  upon  opening  them  tbey  sent 
out  a  thick  smoke  :  some  pretended  that  &ey  saw  a  flam^, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  saw  only  the  sun's  rays  reflected 
from  the  smoke. 

It  was  at.  first  suspected  that  these  bales  had  been  set  on 
lire;  the  grating  was.  therefore  taken  up;  but  after  the 
strictest  search,  no  appearance  of  fire  was  founds  aod  it  ap- 
peared that  the  suspicion  was  wholly  groundless  upon  a  &r* 
dter  Inspection  of  the  bales^  for  the  fire  bad  manifestly  be- 
gan in  the  ci^ntre  of  each  bale,  the  outward  parts  of  them 
having  received  no  injury:  the  plaits  that  had  been  pressed 
closest  by  the  cord  were  most  damaeed,  being  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  so  as  to  crumble  between  the  nngers. 

Some  of  the  old  workmen  declared,  that  .the  same  thing 
bad  happened  many  years  ago;  but  that,  cooceiving  it  im- 
possible for  the  bales  to  take  firje  of  themselves,  they  had 
concealed  the  accident,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  negli- 
gence, and  punished  accordingly.    . 

That  hay,  put  up  wet,  will  taxe  fire,  is  well  known  to  our 
farmers ;  and  many  fires  h^ve  happeqed  by  rain  ialhng  on 
unslacked  lime. 

J763,  Jan^ 


XXXIII.  On  the  prodigious  Growth  of  Trees, 

There  are  giants  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom.  For  proof  of  which,  I  sh^ll  here  recite  what  I  have 
observed  in  my  reading,  concerning  monstrous  trees,  that 
have  de^erv^d  the  particular  notice  of  travellers  and  natural*- 
ists. 

Thevenot,  in  his  Travels,  A.D.  1656,  Part  I.  Chap.  71, 
tells  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Coos,  which  the  Turks  call 
Stran^hio^  and  Lango^  or  Isda  I/mga^  there  is  a  tree  of  such 
^  vast  e3(tent,  that  it  c^n  easily  cover  two  thpusaod  men,  and 
that  the  branches  of  it  are  supported  by  several  stone  and 
wooden  pillars,  thene  being  under  it  several  barbers^  shops, 
coffee-houses,  and  such  like,  with  many  benches  to  sit  on. 
This  tree  is  like  a  sycamore,  but  th^  fruit  it  bears  is  like  \ 
chesnut,  and  serves  for  wining  of  leather^ 
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fir.  Plot,  in  hid  History  of  StaiFordshfire,  Chap.  vi.  says, 
that  there  was,  A.  D.  1686,  an  apple  tree  within  -the  moat  at 
the  parsonage  house  at  Leigh,  in  that  county,  that  spread 
about  54  yaras  in  circumference,  which  allowing  four  square 
feet  for  a  man/ would  shelter  500  foot  men  under  its  branches. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  tree  above-^ 
mentioned  by  Thevenot,  proTided  he  was  ^xact  in  the  mea- 
suring of  it,  and  observed  the  same  proportion  for  tbs  stand- 
ing of  bis  men ;  but  it  is  an  amazing  growth  for  an  apple 
tree. 

A  pearmainj  in  New  England,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
measured  ten  feet  and  four  inehes  round,  and  it  bore  one 
year  39  bushels*  See  Eames^ir  Abridg.  Phil.  Trans.  Part  Tli 
p.  342.  .  /  .  , 

The  dimensions,  likewise,  of  the  Witch-Elm  that  ^rew  at 
Field,  in  Staffordshire,  are  really  wonderful ;  of  which  Dr. 
Plot,  in  the  aforesaid  history  df  that  county^  in  the  6th 
chapter,  gives  us  the  following  particulars  :  1 .  That  it  fell. 
120  feet  40  yards  in  length.  2;  That  the  stool,  or  but- 
end,  was  5  yards  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  17  yards  in 
circumference.  3^  That  it  was  8  yards  18  inches,  or  25  feet 
and  a  balf  about  by  girth  measure  in  the  middle.  4.  That 
it  contained  100  ton  at  least  of  neat  timber ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
pan  inform  myself,  Fir-trees  grow  the  highest  of  any;  for  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  there 
are  some  above  76  yards  high. '  I  have  not  read  nor  heard  of 
any  other  trees,  or  in  any  other  place,  that  really  equal 
these  in  tallness. 

Pliny  says,  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  32.  that  in  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  (now  called  the  Canaries)  there  are  trees  that 
frow  to  the  height  of  144  feet.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
ind  of  trees  they  are;  yet,  in  another  place,  viz.  Nat  Hist, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  39.  he  says  that  the  Larch-tree  and  Fir-tree  grow 
to  be  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  all  trees.  What  he  men* 
tions  in  the  next  chapter  of  trees,  so  thick  that  they  require 
three  or  four  men  to  grasp  them,  is  a  very  indeterminate 
way  of  speaking,  neither  can  we  easily  credit  what  he  re- 
ports of  the  German  pirates,  that  they  used  boats  made 
hollow  out  of  one  single  tree,  that  would  each  of  them  hold 
thirty  men ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  them  to  be  made 
out  of  trees  of  a  prodigious  trunk.  It  also  appears  by  this, 
that  canoes  were  m  use  in  the  northern  climates  Ions  before 
America  was  discovered.  There  seems  likewise  a  little  too 
much  of  the  nwrvellousy  v^'here  he  informs  us  (Nat  Hist  lib* 
vii.  ch.  2.)  that  in  India  there  are  trees  of  such  a  height, 
that  a  mau  cannot  shoot  an  arrow  to  the  to])  of  thcra ;  and 
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tbtt  a  troop  of  hooe  may  be  ranged  wder  one  of  their  Rg'* 
trees. 

\  But  let  116  come  neuer  bonae,  and  we  tnay  find  trees  that 
are  really  wonderful,  without  any  ex9ggeF¥^to^«  In  Mr.  J, 
Ray's  Ufe,  by  Dn  Derbam,  publi^hea  bv^  Qeorge  Scoti^ 
^.  K.  S.  we  baye  the  following  remarkable  fnragnLph: — 
'  Octob.  14,  1669,  (^ys  be)  we  rode  to  fee  tbe  ft«ioi|a  fir^ 
treesi  some  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  Irpip  Newport,  in  a 
village. called  Wareton,  in  ^brppsbire,  'mx\^  JsMnd  pf  Mn 
i&krimshaw.  There  are  of  them  35  in  number,  very  tall  and 
straight,   witbout  any  boughs  till  toim^  tb<$  top.    Hie 

S;reatest,  which  seems  to  be  tbe  moib^r  of  the  rest,  w^  £dqii4 
y  measure  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  p*  half  n^gnd  tbe  body, 
and  they  say  S^  yards  high,  which  to  me  seemed  not  inersr 
dible. 

At  Torworth,  (alias  Tam^ixirtb)  in  QW«e9tier9hire,  there 
is  a  chesnijit-tree,  which,  in  all  probability,  if  l^e  oUeftv  if 
HOC  the  largest  in  £nglaBd,r  bein|2;  52  feet  round*  Tbis  tme 
is  said  to  have  stood  there  ever  since  ^e  ireign  of  King  Ster 
phen,  A.P-  U50. 

Key^sler,  in  his  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  p  459,  tells  v»9  that 
Ihene  is  a  Hazel-tree  to  be  seen  (A.D.  1731)  ia  Mr.  Hand's 
garden,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  of  wbieb  their  ann^ds  ma^ 
mention  above  200  years  a^o.  The  lower  part  of  its  tr«ok 
is  seven  Frankfort  eiis*  in  circumference;  its  height  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  houses  near  it,  and  it  still  bears  nuts  ^very 
year,  but  the  tree  now  begins  to  deoay. 

Yours, 

1763,  Aug.  W.  Masses. 


XXXIV.  On  Archbishop  Seeker's  Death*  and  the  brittkness  of 

Human  Bones  in  Frosts* 

Mr.  Urban, 

According  to  the  excellent  memoirs  you  have  given  us 
of  Abp.  Seeker,  in  your  last  number,  a  very  extraordinary 
accident  befel  him  but  a  few  days  before  he  died.  The  ac- 
count goes  thus,  that  as  he  was  turning  himself  on  his  couch, 
he  broke  his  thigh  bone.     It  was  immediately  set,  n  but  it 


«  A  Fnuakfort  «U  Is  about  9  feet  3  isoheA 
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tobU  ftppeated  there  were  nd  hopes  df  his  recomy.  After 
his  death  it  waJS  found,  that  the  thigh  bone  was  quite  carious^ 
and  'that  thi^  ^excruciating  pains  he  so  long  felt,  were  omng 
to  th^  gradiid  corrosion  of  this  hone,  by  some  acrinoaiooa 
buorotir. 

Thfe  'Archbishop  was  in  Ms  setevity-^fifth  year.  Now  it  h 
rehted  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Ralph  Badi«irst,  who  died  in  \m 
>^igfaty-fburth  yeMty  that  his  death  was  occasioiied  by  %fa^ 
like  accident  of  bj«i^ing  his  thigh/  while  he  was  walking  i^ 
his  garden*  And  -it  is  added  on  the  occasionn,  M  It  is  gai4 
tbat  nt  first,  antl  for  some  time,  be  Refused  to  aabnit  to  the 
operations  of  the  surgeon,  deolarikig,  in  hit  eotftares,  thai 
there  was  n^  martcw  in  the  banes  of4sn  SUL  mttii*.**  Dr.  Bathur^ 
was  1>red  a  physidan,  and  was  of  g^e«t  eaikvenoe  in  his  pno^ 
fessioh,  insomuch  thai:  sottiie  regard,  as  it  should  seem, 
otight  to  be  paid  to  a  declaration  Sf  this  kind  eomiogfirom 
hiiti,  and  yet  Iteheinently  suspecttbe  ti'iith  of  k^  ^m  accoutlC 
cf  ^hat  here  follows.  At  Christmas,  -17^7,  an  ^M  |?entte^ 
woman  confined  to  her  bed  by  SHness,  and  in  die -85th  yeat 
of  lier  age,  had  occasion  in  the  hight  to  aMske  use  of  the  ba^ 
'son,  and  being  very  weak  and  heTplesi,  she  tumbled  tipon 
the  floor  as  she  was  endeavouring  to  feach  it,  amd  broke  heir 
arm.  She  had  a  fever  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  yet  thia 
notwithstanding^,  as  likewise  notwithstanding  her  weslknesa 
and  extreme  oRl  age,t  the  arm  was  set  and  united  well,  and 
in  a  reasonable  time;  and  she  had  tolerable  good  use  of  H 
for  many  months  before  she  died,  which  was  on  the  20th  of 
October  last.  In  short,  the  affirmation  or  supposition  rather^ 
of  Dr*  Bathurst,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  that  ought  to 
be  uif^uired  latQ  by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  making, 
the  trial. 
•    1768,  Nov.  T.Row. 

Mil  Urban^ 

It  is  a  common  notion,  and  ih  all  parts,  for  I  have  heard, 
it  from  many  mouths,  and  in  many  places,  that  our  bones 
are  most  brittle  in  frosty  weather.  Tlus  is  a  difficult  matter,  at 
best,  to  prove,  and  I  imagine  the  observation  has  nodiing  to 
support  It,  but  the  frequency  of  fractures  at  suci)  seasons* 
But  now.  Sir,  if  this  be  the  whole  foundation  of  it,  this  one 
particular  will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it. 


•  Warton's  Life  of  Ralph  Bathurst,  page  182, 

t  ih«  Wat  tkieri  yM  obMrve^UiMi  either  thQ  ArcUbishop  or  Dr.  JBathucst. 
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For  first}  men  are  most  liable  to  slip  then,  and  conseqatntl/ 
more  fall  than  common.  Secondly^  falls  are  violent  npoa 
Budden  slips.  Thirdly^  the  limbs  are  often  thrown  into  mi^ 
natural  positions  by  such  slips;  and  lastly,  the  ground  ia 
frosts  is  hard,  and  impinging  with  fatce  against  it  when  it  it 
in  such  a  state,  must  endanger  the  bones  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  occasion  the  more  fractures.  In  short,  the 
external  constitution  of  the  air  may  have  effect  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  bodies,  as  to  the  pores,  and  the  affections  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  the  internal  stamina  of  the  bones  and  the 
substance  of  them  should  be  altered  in  respect  of  cohesion, 
of  induration  on  one  part,  and  pliableness  on  the  other,  is  a 
thing  difficult  to  conceive.  And  quserv^  whether  a  degree 
of  cold  sufficient  to  effect  that  would  not  immediatelv  in- 
duce death  ?  For  my  part  I  cannot  apprehend  how  the  flesh, 
the  periftstatm,  the  blood,  and  even  some  of  the  vital  paru 
could  stand  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  case  may 
be  with  a  dry,  dead,  uncovered  bone,  lying  exposed  to  the 
ambient  air  in  a  severe  frost;  but  surely,  if  the  substance  of 
a  human  bone  can  be  so  penetrated  by  an  excess  of  cold, 
as  to  suffer  an  alteration  in  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  the 
marrow  of  such  bone  must  be  in  a  manner  damaged  and  de« 
stroyed. 

It  is  true  the  bones  of  old  people  do  break  with  the  great- 
est facility,  and  from  the  slightest  causes,  as  appears  from 
the  two  cases  of  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Dr.  Bathurst,  re- 
ported in  your  Magazine  of  November  1768 ;  but  then  thk 
fragility  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  internal  cause,  to 
wit,  the  aridity  or  dr}'ness  of  old  men's  bones,  tenacity  or 
toughness  depending  mainly  upon  a  competent  degree  of 
moisture.  And  this  I  presume  was  the  case  with  that  great 
man.  Archbishop  Laud.  At  54  years  of  age,  his  Grace 
strained,  or  rather  broke  the  great  ligament  of  his  foot,-  the 
tendon  Achillis,  and  when  he  was  68,  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  his  chamber  at  the  Tower,  the  sinew  of  his  right 
leg  gave  a  great  crack,  without  any  slip  or  treading  awiy, 
-and  brake  asunder  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  broken  it 
before.  His  Grace,  however,  recovered  it,  and  could  go 
strongly  upon  plain  ground.  See  his  Diary,  pag.  42,  63^ 
191.  The  event,  you  observe,  was  not  very  bad,  but  that 
is  not  the  meaninu^  of  my  introducing  this  fracture;  for  my 
design  is  to  shew,  ny  this,  how  easily  dryness  in  the  limbs  of 
old  persons  disposes  tbem-to  break.  But  this,  I  apprehend^ 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  our  bones  in  frost}-  seasons, 
which  I  presume  are  so  fenced  and  secured  against  the  ex- 
ternal injuries  of  weather,  by  the  periosteum^  the  fiesl),  and 
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the  skin,  that  one  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  drier  in  hard 
weather  than  at  other  times.  I  incline  to  believe  upon  the 
whole>  that  the  bones  cannot  be  affected  by  any  severity  of 
weather  less  than  what  would  cause  death. 

I  am,  Sir)  yours^  &d* 
1769,  Jam  T.  Row. 


XXXVt  Whether  Oily  Substances  are  hurtful  to  the  Bones? 

Mr.  Urban, 

•  There  is  a  passage  ill  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  carriei 
with  it  some  difficulty,  in  respect  of  me  at  least.  The  Com« 
mentators,  those  I  have  seenj  touch  it  very  lightly,  and  the 
naturalists  do  liot  perfectly  agfree,  or^  it  rather  may  be  said, 
disagree.    The  words  are,   *  As  he  clothed   himself  with 
cursing  like  as  with  his  garment!  so  let  it  come  itito  his 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones.*     Ps.  cix.  18. 
Soaie  think  the  allusion  is  to  the  oil  sticking  close  to  the 
bones,  others  to  the  penetrating  nature  of  it.    But  neither 
of  these  interpretations  seems  to  be  sufficient,  as  otie  sub-» 
stanch  may  stick  close  to,  and  even  penetrate  another,  with-* 
out  doing  any  harm ;  whereas  the  context  and  sum  of  the 
passage  seem  to  imply  something  that  is  hurtful  and  per-^ 
nicious  to  the  bones.    Aiid  indeed  it  is  asserted  by  solnd 
great  names^  that  oil  is  really  pi'ejudicial  to  them.    Thus 
Dr.  Nieuwentyt  says,  '  There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to 
a  naked  bone^  than  to  put  oil,  or  any  other  moisture  upon  it, 
wliich  will  cause  a  miserable  corruption  therein  i  on  which 
account  it  is,  that  the  most  skilful  surgeons,  in  treating 
about  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  do  most  carefully  warn  the 
readers  against  the  same.'    And  then  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Hildanus  and  Paraeus,  observing,  thei'e  was  no  further 
occasion  for  any  other  evidence  in  this  behalf,  since  these 
two  gentlemen  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  most  fa- 
mous and  skilful  men  in  the  art  of  medicine.    He  concludes, 
*  whoever  has  seen  this  caries  ossium — ^in  any  considerable 
degree  in  a  living  person,  and  has  been  informed  that  the 
same  may  be  produced,  or  at  least  au^ented,  by  any  liquid 
or  oleaginous  matters,  must  needs  contess^  that  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God  cannot  be  described  by  more  lively  compari-* 
».9ns,  than  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  since  water  and 
TOJL  IL  K  k 
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til^  that  are  mentioned  in  this  text,  are  hoth  of  them  the 
inost  pernicious  things  imaginable  to  the  bones/*  It  13  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  eastern  countries,  they  used  much  oil  abool 
the  human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  suppling,  purifying, 
and  brightening  the  skin,  and  so  far  tt  was  useful  in  those 
adust  climes;  but  it  should  seem  from  this  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  they  were  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  oil,  how 
beneficial  soever  it  might  be  to  the  skin,  was  hurtful  to  the 
bones.     So  far,  so  good. 

But  now.  Sir,  others  do  not  apprehend  that  oil  has  any 
such  noxious  quality,  in  respect  of  hones,  and  they  adduce 
an  experiment  to  shew  it  has  not,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
rather  serviceable  to  them.  Thus  Alex.  Blackrie  speaking 
of  oil,  the  third,  and  by  much  the  largest  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  soap,  says,  it  is  so  far  from  having  any  share 
in  its  lithontriptic  properties ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  rather  tends  to  hinder  the  other  ingredients  from 
exerting  their  active  powers  for  this  purpose,  by  becomin«j, 
in  some  degree,  a  cement  to  connect  the  calcareous  particles 
of  our  food,  &c.  *  That  this  is  the  case  will  evidently  ap- 
jjear,'  he  says,  *  by  the  easy  experiment  of  calcniing  a  bone 
till  it  is  reduced  to  an  inert^  inactive  earth;  which,  if  not  dis« 
turbed,  will,  nevertheless,  retain  its  former  shape.  The  bo^ie 
thus  robbed  of  its  agglutinating  principles,  will  become  so 
friable  as  to  crumble  into  dust  and  ashes  upon  a  gentle  touch ; 
but  afterwards,  [now  please  to  observey  Mr.  Urban,]  by  the 
afTuston  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil,  such  a  degree  of  te- 
nacity may  be  restored  to  it,  as  will  allow  it  to  be  taken  up 
and  handled  freely  without  breaking.  That  oil  contributes 
mucl^to  the  stability  of  the  bones,  by  preventing  them  from 
growing  too  brittle,  the  learned  and  accurate  anatomist.  Dr. 
Ai^ancfer  Monro,  when  he  enumerates  the  uses  of  the 
marrow,  has  evidently  shewnf.*  Here,  a  g;reat  aafttomist 
asserts,  that  oil  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  bones^  and 
an  acute  disquisitor  shews  by  experin>ent^  that  it  will  even 
restore  the  lost  tenacity  or  them.  What  then  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case  ?  How  are  we  to  determine,  wbeti  there  are  suck 
cogent  authorities  on  both  sides  the  question,  whether  oil 
be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  the  bones?  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
but  wish  some  further  inquiries  might  be  made  upon  this 
object.    As  to  the  Psalmist,  be  will  be  clear  either  way,  as^ 


♦  Nieuwentyt,  R^liff.  Phnosopbfr,  L,p.  «08. 

f  Blackrie*!  JCKsquwiltoii  oo  Medidbej^that  diisoWe  the  Stone,  p.  84.  Se^. 
i|^eJ»e.6tli;»Maiuro'8Ao»toiuy  «f  thefionefi  Edit.  IV.  p*  20.  Seq. 
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it  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  bim,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
understood,  that  oleaginous  substances  were  prejudficial  to 
the  human  stamina^  though  upon  after-researches  it  should 
prove  otherwise  ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  an  allowed  maxim  now^ 
that  the  Scriptures  were  nut  intended  to  teach  us  philosophy, 

I  am^  Sir^  Yours^  &c. 

1769,  Feb.  T.  Row. 


XXXVI.  Curious  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  Old  Parr>  from  i, 
Manuscript  of  Dr.  Harvey. 

Thomas  parr  was  a  poor  countryman  of  Shropshire, 
whence  he  was  brought  up  to  London,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  and  died  after  he  had 
outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  tenth  of 
them,  at  the  age  of  152  years  and  9  months. 

Being  opened  after  his  death  (anno  1635,  Nov.  16.)  his 
body  was  found  very  fleshy,  his  breast  hairy,  his  genitals  un- 
impaired, serving  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  report  of  his 
having  undergone  pubfic  censures  for  his  incontinency ; 
especially  seemg  that  after.that  time,  viz.  at  the  age  of  120 
years,  he  married  a  widow,  who  owned,  Ettm  cum  ipsa  rem 
habuissCy  vi  alii  mariti  sclent ;  et  usque  ad  12  armos  retroactos 
solitum  cum  ea  congressum  frequentasse.  Further,  that  he 
had  a  large  breast,  lungs  not  fungous,  but  sticking  to  h\^ 
ribs,  and  distended  with  much  blood ;  a  lividness  in  his  face, 
as  he  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  a  long-lasting  warmth  in  his  arm-pits  and  breast  after  it, 
(which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evident,  in  his 
body,  as  they  used  to  be  on  those  that  die  by  suffocation.) 
His  heart  was  ^reat,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in 
the  heart  blackish  and  diluted.  The  cartilage^  of  the  ster- 
num not  more  bony  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  soft.  His 
viscera  were  sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach;  and. 
it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  used  to  eat  often  by  night 
and  day,  though  contented  with  old  cheese,  milk,  coarse 
bread,  small  beer,  and  whey;  and,  which  is  more  remark- 
able, that  he  did  eat  at  midnight,  a  little  before  he  died.  His 
kidneys  covered  with  fat  and  pretty  sourid;  only  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  therft  were  found  some  aqueous  or  serous 
abscesses,  whereof  one  was  near  the  bigness  of  a  hen*s-egg, 
with  a  yellomsh  water  in  it,  having  made  a  roundish  cavity, 
impressed  on  that  Iddney :  whence  some  thought  it  came, 
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that  a  little  before  his  death  a  suppression  of  urine  had  be« 
fallen  faim:  though  others  were  of  opinion*  that  his  urine 
Has  suppressed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the  serosity  into 
his  lungs.  Not  tne  least  appearance  was  there  oCany  stony 
matter,  either  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  His  bowels  were 
also  sound)  a  little  whitish  without  His  spleen  very  little^ 
hardly  equalling  the  bigness  of  one  kidney.  In  shorty  all  his 
inward  parts  appeared  so  healthy^  that  if  he  had  not  changed 
bis  diet  and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lired  a  good  wmle 
Jonger. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  chan^ 
•f  food  and  air;  fnrasmuch  as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin, 
and  free  air^  he  came  into  the  thick  ur  of  London ;  and  after 
a  constant,  plain,  and  homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken 
into  a  splendid  family,  where  be  fed  high,  and  drank  plen* 
tifully  of  the  best  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  functions 
of  the  parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged,  his  lung^  ob- 
structeo,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  disordered; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  ensue  a  dissolution. 

His  brain  was  sound,  entire,  and  firm ;  and  though  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  apprehen^' 
sion  very  well,  and  was  able,  even  to  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  do  any  husbandman's  work,  even 
threshing  of  com. 

1769,  Jam 
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Mr.  UfiBAlf, 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  of  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
whose  appetite  and  digestion  became  gradually  so  weak 
that  he  could  take  no  other  sustenance  than  the  whey  of 
tfoat^s  milk;  and  at  length  even  this  becoming  too  strong  for 
his  stomacht  he  derived  his  whole  nourishment  from  watet 
only.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  generally  disbelieved, 
till  the.  gentleman  himself,  accompanied  bj^  some  of  hi« 
friends,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  there 
put  the  fact  so  entirely  out  of  question,  that  a  full  account 
thereof  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions.  Wliat  then  must  your  readers  think  of  the  follow* 
idg  much  more  ejctraordinary  account  inserted  io  tlie  learnt 


bi 
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father  Paulian's  DictioDnaire  Physique,  under  the  article 

DIGESTION? 

Yours,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  May,  1760,  was  brought  to  Avignon,  a 
true  lithophagus  or  stone-eater.  He  not  only  swallowed 
flints  of  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  a  full  inch  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick;  but  such  stones  as  he  could  reduce  to  pow«* 
der,  such  as  marble,  pebbles,  &c.  he  made  up  into  paste, 
trhich  was  to  him  a  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.  I 
examined  this  man  with  all  the  attention  I  possibly  could,  I 
found  his  gullet  vtry  large,  his  teeth  exceedingly  strong 
his  saliva  very  corrosive,  and  his  stomach  lower  than  ordi* 
nary,  which  f  imputed  to  the  vast  number  of  flints  he  had 
swallowed,  being  about  five  and  twentv  one  day  with  another. 
Upon  interrogating  his  keeper,  he  told  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars. **  This  stone-eater,**  says  he,  *^  was  found  tnree 
years  ago  in  a  northern  inhabited  island,  ^  some  of  th€ 
crew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  on  Good  Ft'iday.  Since  t  have  had 
him,  I  make  him  eat  raw  flesh  with  his  stones;  I  could  never 
:et  him  to  swallow  bread.  He  will  drink  water,  wine,  and 
randy;  which  last  Uqnor  gives  him  infinite  pleasure.  H^ 
sleeps  at  least  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  one  knee  over  the  other,  and  tus  chin  resting  on  his 
right  knee.  He  smokes  almost  all  the  time  he  is  not  asleep,  or 
is  not  eating.  The  flints  he  has  swallowed  he  voids  some- 
what corroded  and  diminished  in  weight,  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
crements resemble  mortar/'.  The  keeper  also  tells  nie,  that 
some  physicians  at  Paris  got  him  blooded ;  that  the  blood 
had  little  or  no  serum,  and  in  two  hours  time  became  as 
fragile  as  coral.  If  tliis  fact  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
most  diluted  part  of  the  stony  juice  must  be  converted  into 
chyle.  This  stone-eater,  hitherto  is  unable  to  pronounce 
more  than  a  few  words,  Qui,  non^  caiUou^  bon.  I  shewed  him 
a  fly  through  a  microscope :  he  was  astonished  at  the  si^e  of 
the  animal,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  examine  it.  He  haa 
been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  baptized 
some  months  ago  in  the  church  of  St.  C6me  at  Paris.  The 
respect  he  shews  to  ecclesiastics,  and  his  ready  disposition 
to  please  them,  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
myself  as  to  all  these  particulars ;  and  I  am  fiilly  convinced, 
that  he  is  no  cheut. 
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XXXVIIL  On  the  Stature  and  Figure  of  Old  Penons. 

Old  persons  are  never  so  tall  as  they  were  in  their  prime ; 
they  stoop,  and  their  height  is  otherwise,  as  I  apprehend, 
diminished ;  and  from  what  causes,  it  may  be  matter  of  some 
curiosity  to  inquire. 

If  an  aged  person,  suppose  of  seventy,  sits  upon  a  chair 
that  is  too  high  for  him,  tor  any  long  space  of  time,  and  his 
feet  for  the  time  do  not  easily  and  fully  touch  the  ground^ 
he  will  find  a  pain  in  his  thigh  bone,  which,  I  presume, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  his  legs  and  feet  draw* 
ing  it  downwards,  and  pressing  it  against  the  edge  of  the  seat 
or  chair.  This  consequently  induces  a  small  degree  of  curva- 
ture in  the  bone,  which,  if  the  same  thing  be  continued  or  re- 
peated, will  still  be  greater  to  the  diminution  of  the  person*s 
stature ;  for  a%  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  bone  is,  in 
such  old  subjects,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  the  bone  never 
totally  recovers  its  pristme  state.  This,  I  conjecture,  may 
be  the  reason  of  thigh  bones,  both  of  men  and  women,  being 
found  sometimes,  as  I  have  heard,  in  a  state  of  fiesion  more 
than  natural. 

The  flesh  of  elderly  people  generally  either  wastes  and 
shrinks,  or  it  grows  pasty,  being  deprived  of  its  native  and 
juvenile  elasticity.  But  now,  in  either  case,  the  soles  of 
the  feet  will  of  course  grow  flatter,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
person^s  height. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  trifiirtg  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
stature,  in  comparison  of  what  follows  :  for  if  the  flesh  in 
old  siibjects  is  subject  to  lose  its  elasticity,  the  cartilages 
are  much  more  so.  Now,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  people 
are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  parts  in  the  day  time,  and  whilst  the  party  is 
in  an  upright  posture,  on  the  cartilage^  between  the  verte- 
bra) of  the  neck  and  back;  which  cartilages,  in  young  sub- 
jects, by  their  spring,  resume  their  tone  and  former  dimen- 
sions, by  recumbency  or  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body 
during  sleep,  the  incumbient  weight  or  pressure  being  for 
that  interval,  and  by  that  posture,  removed ;  and  for  this 
reason,  every  youthful  person  is  actually  tallest  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  aged.  The 
cartilages  in  them  are  grown  dry  and  thin,  and  sprin^less, 
whereby  the  stature  will  perpetually  continue  at  the  longest 
pitch.  And  as  the  interstices  of  the  vertebrae  are  conse- 
quently enlarged,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
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sinews  and  ligaments)  the  head,  by  its  weight,  will  moreover 
naturally  fall  forward,  and  a  bending  in  the  back  will  ensue, 
and  chiefly  in  the  weaker  pans,  about  the  loins  and  the  small 
of  the  back.  Hence  comes  in  some  measure  that  incurvation 
so  remarkable  in  old  persons,  and  of  which  the  poets  iiava 
not  failed  to  take  notice;  hence  Otway  makes  tne  Hag  ot 
Witch  in  the  Orphan  to  be 


-with  age  grottm  double. 


And  8o  Sackville,  in  Higgins's  Tales  of  Princes,  p.  26%. 

And  next  in  order  sad  old  age  we  found, 
His  beard  all  hoare,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 
fVith  drouping  there  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assignM 
To  rest. 

A  weakness  in  the  thorax  or  chest,  by  which  it  becomes 
unable  to  support  in  the  best  and  most  upright  manner,  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  parts  above,  contributes  mainly  to 
this  apparent  incurvation.  And  this  weakness  in  that  part, 
of  which  old  persons  are  verv  sensible,  and  often  will  com- 
plain of,  saying  how  hollow  they  find  themselves  thtre^  with  a 
weariness  and  a  small  degree  of  pain,  is  owing,  I  conceive, 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  the  tendons  of  the  neck,  particu- 
larly the  aponeurosis,  which  lets  the  head  drop,  as  it  were, 
and  press  the  more  upon  the  thorax;  and  partly  to  the  dead 
and  fixed  state,  as  now  they  are  deprived  of  their  spring,  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the  os  ensifornie  is  but 
ill  supported  and  fortified  against  this  new  and  additional 
weight,  yea  rather  gives  way  and  yields  unto  it.  Whatever  is 
the  cause,  the  os,  or  cartilago  ensiformis  certainly  does  not 
duly  arid  adequately  perform  its  function  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  life. 

An  anatomist  might  probably  say  a  great  deal  more  on 
this  subject,  and  illustrate  it  far  better.  To  him  I  shall 
therefore  leave  it,  (and  it  certainly  deserves  his  regard)  only 
adding,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  it  further  and  more 
masterly  considered. 

mipjug.  T.  Row. 
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XX^TX-  The  Cnielty  of  CoUectora  of  Insects  censured. 

Ma.  Urban^ 

The  cruelty  of  anatomists,  in  their  experiments  on  Uvine 
animals,  is  often  dreadful  to  relate,  and  is  already  enlargi^ 
upon  by  Essay  Writers  in  their  useful  miscellanies :  but  I 
am  not  certain,  whether  the  entomologist  or  collector  of  in- 
sects has  not  hitherto  passed  without  censure^  though  he 
practises  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty  on  flies,  moths,  and 
spiders :  he  takes  pleasure  to  impale  for  days  and  weeks  the 
papilonaceous  race  with  corking  pins,  with  which  his  cushion 
IS  replete :  whilst  the  libelluta;,  or  dragon  flies,  are  killed 
by  squeezing  the  thorax,  or  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  to 
the  no  small  horror  of  the  humane  and  benevolent,  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  science  might  be  improved^  and  leaniing 
increased  without  such  barbarities  ;« and  it  maybe  observed, 
both  science  and  learning  are  dearly  acquired  at  the  expence 
of  that  humanity,  which  is  more  necessary  than  either,  in 
our  road  through  life. 

Let  mo,  in  a  few  words,  (a  multitude  are  not  requisite) 
itiform  those  gentlemen,  they  certainly  have  forgotten,  that, 
yci  ages  long  ago,  a  venerable  ancient  philosopher,  named 
Pythagoras,  prescribed  the  utmost  mercy  to  inferior  animals; 
they  are,  perhaps,  also  not  apprized^  that  the  sect  of  Bra- 
mins  still  reverence  his  precepts,  and  literally  follow i|is  ex^ 
ample.  It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Athenian  court, 
called  the  Areopagite,  was  particularly  careful  to  punish  of- 
fenders of  this  kind.  Even  a  child,  who^  in  the  wantonness 
of  bis  recreation,  \\z,A  deprived  an  innocent  bird  of  its  sight, 
was  condemned  by  one  of  these  Grecian  magistrates,  and 
suflPered  a  very  severe  punishment. 

Of  the  fair  sex,  I  woul4  willingly  hope,  there  are  but  few 
of  those  cruel  naturalists ;  at  least  I  do  not  recollect  but  one 
in  the  circle  of  my  observation,  nor  do  I  wish  the  number 
may  increase.  Your  present  correspondent,  Mr.  Urban,  {like 
a  person  who  reveres  the  Fas^ern  Shastah)  has  formed  a  re- 
solution to  deprive  of  life,  not  even  one  of  those  minutiae  of 
the  creation.  The  poor  beetle  from  nie  shall  feel  no  corpo- 
ral sufferance :  the  butterfly,  unipolesited  by  my  hand,  may 
range  from  flower  to  flower:  the  gnat  mjyr  deposit  his  eggs, 
and  the  spider  renew  his  web,  withqut  s^ustaining  any  injury. 

It  is  my  Arm  opinion,  that  we  have  uq  unlimited  dominion 
over  the  insect  tribe ;  and  though  man  may  b^  considered 
as  the  delegate  of  heaven,  over  the  inferior  creatures,  he  is 
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not  causelessly^  wantonly  to  tmmersehis  handsin  their  blood, 
or  cause  them  to  linger  in  cruel  tortures.  It  is  true,  I  have 
little  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  yet  let  me  re« 
commend  the  Christian  doctrines  ox  pity  and  compassion. 
And,  however  strange  and  singular  these  principles  may  ap- 
pear to  the  impaling  murderers  in  question,  persons  endowed 
with  sensibility  of  mind,  I  ^m  sur^,  will  applaud  them. 

1771,  Sept.  EuSEBiA, 


XL.  On  the  Process  of  Vegetation  in  Trees. 

Black  Bourtony  Oxon,  Oct.  12, 1771  • 
Mr.  Urban, 

DOME  consideration  on  the  process  of  vegetation  in  treet, 
may  not  only  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  from  thence  soa^e 
beneficial  effects  to  mankind  may  possibly  be  deduced. 

In  spring  and  summer,  the  sap  abounds  with  salts,  and  ia 
perfectly  fluid,  by  which  means  the  nutritious  juices  are 
conveyed  through  all  the  more  miiiute  diicts,  to  every  part 
of  the  tree,  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation ;  but  as  winter  ad-r 
Vanees,  and  that  is  no  longer  to  be  carried  on,  the  sap  beging 
to  grow  thick  and  viscid,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable 
*  of  passing  through  the  smaller  vessels,  by  which  means  the 
leaves  of  s^U  those  which  are  classed  under  the  name  of  trees 
with  deciduous  leaves,  for  want  of  their  due  nourishment, 
fall  off  and  perish*  In  winter  the  sap  assumes  another  form, 
retires  to  the  bark,  abounds  with  oil,  and  in  that  state  seems 
designed  by  providence  as  a  defensitive  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  tree  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  during  that 
torpid  state.  But  as  the  spring  comes  on,  it  aeain  liquifies, 
and  these  oleaginous  parts  are  by  nature  elaoorated  into 
a  thin  aqueous  juice,  to  pervade  every  part  of  it  for  vegeta^ 
tion. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  bark  of  o^k  is  Bt  for  tanning^ 
only  when  taken  off  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  oily 
parts  contained  in  it  are  aigested  into  the  6uidi^y  of  sap, 
and  if  taken  off  in  the  winter,  would  be  totally  useless  for 
that  purpose;  and  therefore  should  thinly  that  the  tanning 
property  of  it,  arises  from  the  sapraquequs  juice  contained  in 
it:  and  if  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
tapping  of  the  oak  irf  spring  might  not  produce  liquor  in 
great  quantity  fit  for  this  purpose ;  but  iis  this  would  soon  fer« 
ment  and  grow  into  a  spirituous  liquor,^  and  thereby  be  s*6 
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totally  changed,  as  not  to  be  at  all  proper  for  this  use  ;  thai 
fermentation  might  be  prevented  by  boiling  it  down,  and 
throwing  off  the  aqneous  |>an8  by  evaporation,  as  is  ererj 
day  practised  in  the  fresh  juices  of  the  grape,  and  made  into 
a  rob ;  so  to  concentre  its  juices,  as  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, and  reduce  it  to  a  body.  And  in  this  form  the  sap  of 
trees  might  be  safely  conveyed  from  great  distances,  aoci  at 
any  time  made  use  of. 

To  this  let  me  add,  it  is  found  that  nuts,  mast,  and  seeds 
of  every  kind,  plentifully  abound  v^ith  oil,  and  perk^  for 
the  same  reason,  that  bark  in  winter  is  full  of  it,  to  be  a 
preservative  of  the  corculum,  or  vegetative  principle  ;  and, 
indeed,  seeds  of  every  kind  have  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  oil  contained  in  them,  than  in  the  same  portion  of  bark, 
as  a  superior  care  may  perhaps  be  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation; and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as' soon  as  mits,  acomS| 
mast,  &c.  begin  to  vegetate,  their  juices  become  aqueous, 
rancid,  acrid,  and  austere;  and  if  eaten  in  that  state,  are 
productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  insome 
instances  fatal.  From  this  process  of  nature  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  acorns  were  artificially  made  to  vegetate,  in 
the  manner  made  use  of  in  maltine  of  corn,  a  more  powerful 
material  for  tanning  might  be  produced,  than  the  oak  bark; 
and  perhaps  repeated  trials  and  experience  of  other  seeds  in 
the  same  way,  might  indicate  others,  equally,  or  morej  adap- 
ted for  this  purpose, 

1771,  Ncv.  P,  E. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

tV^E  have  an  account  in  several  authors,  as  noted  in  the 
marginf,  of  certain  hot,  sultry,  pestilential,  or  rather  suffi>« 
eating  winds,  in  the  Levant  They  blow  ftom  the  deserts, 
and  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  India,  and  other 
countries  adjacent  to  large  and  extensive  plains  of  sand.  But, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  here  only  give  jou  the  words  of 
two  authors  concerning    these  morw  blasts*     Thevenot 


*  ThereDOt,  p.  177,  ^^\.  Part  II.  p.  54.  116.  et  »cq.  135,  138,  Tavernier, 
B.  856.  Pare  il.  p.  44.  Dr.  Shaw'*  Travels,  p.  317,  21S,  S79.  Bryant^  p.  \ 
3|ii|w'8  Su|>^icm«at,  p.  U«    H7de4e|Ulig,  Vetv  Per?,  p,  ^9« 
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writes,  p.  177,  **  In  tbis  journey  from  Sarr  to  Caire,  for  a 
day's  time  and  more,  we  had  so  hot  a  wind,  that  we  were 
forced  to  turn  our  backs  to  it,  to  take  a  little  breath,  and  so 
soon  as  we  opened  our  mouths,  they  were  full  of  sand.  Our 
water  was  so  extreme^  heated  with  it,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
just  taken  off  the  fire  *,  and  many  poor  people  of  the  caravan 
came  aud  begged  of  us  a  cup  ot  water,  for  God^s  sake.  For 
our  parts  we  could  not  drink  it,  it  was  so  hot.  The  camels 
were  so  infested  with  this  wind,  that  they  could  not  so  much 
as  feeB;  but  it  lasted  not  above  sixbours  in  its  force ;  and^ 
if  it  had  continued  longer,  one  half  of  the  caravan  would 
have  perished.  It  was  such  a  kind  of  wind  that  the  year  be* 
fore  so  infested  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  that  two  thousand 
men  died  of  it  in  one  night." 

The  words  of  Tavernier,  speaking  of  Bander -Abbassi,  p. 
256,  are  *^  March  being  past,  the  wind  changes,  and  blowing 
at  W.  S.  W.  in  a  short  time  it  grows  so  hot  and  so  stifling, 
that  it  almost  takes  away  a  man's  breath.  This  wind  is  by 
the  Arabians  called  El-samielj  or  the  poisonous  wind ;  by 
the  Persians,  Badesambaur,  because  it  suffocates  and  kills 

{presently.    The  flesh  of  them  that  are  thus  stifled,  feels 
ike  a  giewy  fat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  month  be* 
fore,  &c." 

Now  there  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Dr.  Shaw*s  Sup* 
plement  to  his  Travels,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  I  think 
requires  a  different  solution  from  what  the  learned  Doctor 
has  given  it.  He  says,  '^  At  Siabah,  a  few  days  journey 
beyond  Ras-Sem,  towards  Egypt,  there  is  a  whole  carawm^ 
consisting  of  men,  asses  and  camels,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  preserved  at  that  place.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  bodies  still  continues  perfect  and  entire,  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate,;  and  the 
tradition  is,  (hat  they  were  all  of  them  originally  surprised, 
suffocated,  and  dryed  up,  by  the  hot,  scorching  winds  that 
sometimes  frequent  those  deserts*. 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  probable ;  for 
Tavernier  observes  above,  and  I  think  very  justly,  that  the 
poisonous  winds  here  spoken  of,  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
corrupt  an  animal  body,  and  to  cause  it  to  putrefy,  than  to 
preserve  it.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Mons.  Thevenot,  Pait 
ii.  p.  54,  where  he  says,  "  No  sooner  does  a  man  de  by  this 
wind,  but  be  becomes  ^s  black  as  a  coal ;  and  if  one  tak« 


»  Shaw'i Travels^  p.  379.  aod  SMpplemcnt,  p.   Jl.  18. 
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him  by  the  leg,  arai,  or  any  other  place,  hk  iesh  eoae* 
from  the  hories^  and  is  plucked  off  by  the  hand  that  would 
lift  him  up."  Wherefore  I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  cara^ 
uin  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of,  was  first  killed  by  one  of  these  pes- 
tilential winds,  and  then  was  instantly  covered  with  sand 
(storms  of  sand  being  exceedingly  common  in  the  deserts*) 
which  was  the  eiEcient  and  direct  cause  of  their  preserva- 
tion in  their  sound  state,  and  not  those  hot  scorchioe  winds 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  the  Doctor;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  disposition  to  putrefy,  rather  than  to  pr€sene, 
them.  The  sand  of  the  deserts  has  the  property  of  diyiog, 
in  concurrence  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  Dr.  Snaw  himself 
tells  us:  ^^  The  same  violent  heat  may  be  the  reason,  like- 
wise, why  the  carcasses  of  camels,  and  other  creatures, 
which  Ue  exposed  in  these  deserts,  are  quickly  drained  tjf 
that  moisture  which  would  otherwise  dispose  them  to  jRi/rr- 
Jacitmi  and  being  hereby  put  into  a  state  of  preservation, 
not  much  inferior  to  what  is  communicated  by  spices  and 
i)andages,  they  will  continue  a  number  of  years  witfaont 
Inouldering  away."  All,  then,  that  we  have  to  suppose  is, 
that  the  sand,  which  first  covered  and  preserved  the  bodies 
of  this  caravaUy  was  afterwards,  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds, 
blown  away  from  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  entirely  exposed 
to  view,  and  in  that  uncommon  state  of  preservation  and  in- 
corruption  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  found.  The 
supposition  seems  to  be  absolutely  neoessai^,  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomenon^  as  the  pestilential  wind,  supposed  to 
have  destroyed  them,  and  which  has  been  described  above, 
could  never  have  left  the  bodies  ia  such  a  dry  and  sound 
condition, 

Iem»  &c. 
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Ma.  Urban, 

You  are  aware,  without  doubt,  .of  the  dispute  there  has 
been  amongst  the  learned  about  the  Leviathan  described  in 
the  xlist  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  mentioned  in  the 
i^ivth  Psalm;  some  fixing  upon  one  of  God*s  creatures  for 

#  ChuTChiU,  V,  pr  5» 
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ihe  animal  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  some  upon 
another.  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  may  be  deemed  the  most  lite* 
rate  of  all  our  English  travellei^^  in  respect  of  the  Encyclo- 
poedia,  or  learning  in  all  its  branches  andf  extent;  and  as  he 
Yisited  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  touched  upon 
this  subject  in  his  book,  and  particularly  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Mosaic  Pavement  at  Preeneste,  (see  his  Supplement^ 
p.  86)  one  would  expect  something  decisive  upon  this  con* 
iroverted  point  from  him.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Leou 
athan  is  no  other  than  the  Crocodile,  ^which  f these  are  hUk 
words  J  frorn  the  scaly  quality  and  hardness  of  its-  coat,  of 
fin  the  scripture  phrase,  Job  41,  \1,)  whose  scaks  so  sikk  to* 

Jetfter^  that  they  cannot  be  sundered^  is  in  no  danger  (v.  7.)  of 
aving  his  skin  filed  with  barbed  irons,  or  hio  head  with  fisk 
spears.  The  Crocodile  is  of  too  great  weight  and  nna^itude 
likewise  (v.  i)  to  be  drawn  otit  of  the  river,  as  fish  usually  are^ 
with  a  hook.  .The  Crocodile  then,  from  these  apposite  oha* 
racteristics,  may  be  well  taken  for  the  Leviathan,  as  it  is  des* 
cribed  abovein  thebook  of  Job.'  This  conjecture  of  the  Doc« 
tor's  is  not  new,  for  you  may  find  it  in  Calmet*s  Pictionary,  a^ 
likewise  in  other  writers;  and  I  much  question,  though  oui^ 
able  traveller  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  revrve  it, 
whether  it  be  the  true  interpretation.  The  Crocodile  is  a 
river  animal  entirely,  and  is  never  found  in  the  sea:  at  this 
time  he  is  not  found  in  the  lower  or  northern  parts  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  upper  Egypt  only.  And  yet  the  Koyal  Psalm* 
its  says  expressly, 

CIV.  24.    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches; 

25.  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also  ;  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

26.  Tiiere  go  the  ships,  and  there  b  that  Leviathan^  whom 
thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

Where  the  JLcmathan  is  plainly  made  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  great  and  wide  sea,  of  the  same  ocean  that  is  navigated 
by  ships.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  some  large  sea  fish,  of  which  there  were  several  sorts  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  unknown  to  the  an« 
cients,  who  nave  accordingly  given  them  various  names,  which 
need  not  be  here  mentioned.  And  it  is  not  of  any  x:onse« 
quence,  whether  we  can  now  appropriate  the  name  to  the 
particular  and  identical  fish,  or  not.  However  that  the 
Leviathan  cannot  be  the  Crocodile,  appears  to  me  most  certaip. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &g. 
I77i,  Jan,  T.  Row. 
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ICLV.  On  the  Growth  of  Cedars  in  .England. 

Hardwicke  Hause^  feb.16,  17t9« 
Ma.  Urbak^ 

Among  the  slighter  devastations  occasioned  by  the  last 
new-year*s  humcaney  I  cannot,  as  an  admirer  of  nat&iraLpro* 
ductions,  but  lament  with  particular  regret  the  destruction  of 
perhaps  the  finest  cedar  in  England.  This  superb  tree^  una^ 
.nemus,  stood  close  on  the  north  side  of  Hencton  Place*,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Mr.  Aislabie^  eight  miles  from  Londoa. 
From  the  gardener*s  information^  and  my  own  admeasure- 
ments, some  of  its  dimensions  had  been  these  :  the  height 
70  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  braDches, 
upon  an  average,  100 ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  7 
feet  above  the  ground,  16;  12  feet  above  the  ^ound,  20. 
At  this  latter  height  it  began  to  branch}  and  its  limbs,  about 
10  in  number,  were  from  6  to  12  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
roots  had  not  spread  wide  nor  deep;  and  the  soil  that  had 
suited  it  so  well,  is  a  strong  clay,  upon  rather  an  elevated 
situation.  Tradition  ascribes  the  planting  of  this  *tree  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself;  yet  the  vigour  of  its  trunk,  and 
the  full  verdure  of  its  branches  (besides  a  reason  which  I 
shall  presently  adduce),  make  me  doubt,  whether  we  are  to 
allow  it  so  great  an  age.  However  that  be,  its  appearance 
shews  that  it  had  not  arrived  at  maturity,  and  might  have 
stood,  perhaps  have  thriven^  for  centunes  to  come.  The 
gardener  made  50L  of  the  cones  the  year  before  last,  but 
last  yearonlj'  12l. 

The  great  size,  and  apparent  increasing  vigour  of  this 
tree,  excited  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  age  and  size  of 
some  of  its  brethren  ;  and  to  collect  what  particulars  I  could 
towards  the  English  history  of  this  noblest  of  our  exotics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  of  Uxbridge^  upon  whose  accu« 


*  Hcndon  Place  was  in  Norden^s  time  the  scat  of  •*  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
Knt  where  is  often  resident  Sir  John  Foitesctir,  Knt.  one  of  her  Majesty's  privy 
council,  when  he  taketh  the  air  in  the  country."  Sir  Edward  died  1594,  and 
his  eldest  son  William  was  created  liord  Powis,  5  C.  I.  and  dying  1635,  wa» 
buried  in  Hendou  church.  On  the  death  of  their  lineal  descendant  the  late 
Varquis  of  Powis,  1747^8,  this  valuable  estate  was  sold  by  auction  by  the  late 
Mr.  Langford,  1756,  in  three  several  sales,  riz.  the  manor,  the  demesne 
lands,  and  the  ty  thes.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Robert  Snow,  Esq.  banker, 
of  London,  who  is  the  present  proprietor.  He  pufled  dawm  the  old  bouse 
(where  was  a  spacious  galler>'),  and  erected  the  present  mansioa,  which  waa 
Witd/  in  ib««ccapatiuft  of  the  iiiarl  oC  Northampton,  and  now  of  Mc*  Alslabic 
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facjT)  as  well  as  friendshipt  I  caa  depend,  Jbas  sent  roe  the 
following  dimensions  of  one  at  Hillingdon,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. l%ie  perpendicular  height  is  53  feet;  the  diameter  of 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches  from  east  to  west,  96  ; 
froiQ  north  to  south,  89 ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
close  to  the  ground,  15} ;  3}  feet  above  the  ground,  13}; 
7  feet  above  the  ground,  12} ;  12  feet  above  the  ground,  14 
feet  8  inches;  13})  just  under  the  branches,  15  feet  8  inches.- 
It  has  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is  bifid  1}  foot 
above  its  origin:  before  it  divides,  it  measures  in  circumfe-^ 
reoce  12  feet,  after  its  division,  one  of  its  forks  measures 
S},  the  other  7  feet  10  inches.  The  other  primary  branch  at 
its  origin  measures  10  feet;  and,  soon  dividing,  throws  out 
two  secondary  ones,  each  5}.  The  proprietor  of  this  tree 
says  he  can  with  much  certainty  determine  its  age  to  be  1 16 
years. 

The  largest  of  those  at  Chelsea,  measured  last  month,  is 
in  height  85  feet;  the  horizontal  extent  of  its  branches  is 
about  HO;  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  close  to  the  ground 
l^;  at  2  feet  above  the  ground,  15;  at  10  feet,  16;  at 
about  1  yard  higher  it  begms  to  branch.  These  trees  Mn 
Miller  says,  were,  as  be  was  credibly  informed,  planted 
in  1683,  about  3  feet  high.  The  soil  is  a  lean  hungry  sand 
mixed  with  gravel,  with  about  two  feet  surface. 

In  the  garden  of  the  old  palace  at  Enfield,  is  a  cedar  of 
Libanus,  of  the  following  dimensions,  taken  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
I^iiey,  an  ingenious  schoolmaster  there,  at  the  desire  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Gough,  who  was  so  obliging  a&  to  communicate 
them  to  me : 

Feet.  Inches^ 
Height  45        9^ 

Curt  at  top        3.        7 
Second  Girt      7        9u 
Third  Girt       lO 
Fourth  Girt     14        6 
Larc^e  arm  that  branches  out  near  the  top,  3  feet  9  inches; 
teverid  boughs,  in  girt  3  feet  5  inches;  and  the  boughs  ex- 
tend from  the  body  from  28  to  45  feet  The  contents  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  th^  boughs,  is  about  103  cubical  feet* 
This  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale^ 
who  kept  a  flourishing  school  at  this  house  at  the  time  of  the 
peat  plague  1665,  and  was  a  ^eat  florist.    Eight  feet  of 
the  top^  were  broken  oflF  by  the  high  wind  of  1 703.  Tradition 
*ajs  this  tree  was  brought  hither  immediately  from  Mount 
Libanus  in  a  portmanteaa.    The  first  lime-trees  planted 
VpL.  11.  L  1 
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m  Engtand  found  their  way  oyer  in  the  iaio«  csoveju 
ftDce*. 

Several  othet  cedaifs  of  considlerable  wsfe  are  scattered 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  kiDgdom« 

I  find  not^  with  exactness^  when^  or  by  whoKi|  theccdat 
was  first  inirodiMed  into  England.  Tttmer^  one  of  o«r 
earliest  herbarists^  where  he  treats  ^<  of  the  pyoe  tree,  and 
other  of  that  kynde,'''  says  nothing  of  it.  Getard^  pobfished 
by  Johnson  in  ff56,  -mentions  it  tiot  as  growing  her^}  and 
Parkinson^  in  hisTbeairom  Botanieasiii  1640,  speflfchrgof 
the  Cedrus  magna  conifera  Libani^  ^j's,  *'  The  bcaociies^ 
mnne  say,  all  grow  upright,  but  olbett  straight  ont***  Evelyn^ 
whose  discoufHe  on  forest  trees  was  deti/vered  in  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1662,  observing  that  cedars  throte  ia  eold  eft* 
mates,  adds,  **  Why  then  should  they  not  thrive  in  (M4 
England  !  I  know  not,  save  for  v;ant  of  industry  and  iriaU* 

Hitherto,  I  think,  it  is  pretty  plain  the  cedar* was  unhnown 
among  us:  and  it  appears  probable,  tliat  we  are  indebied 
to  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  for  its  intiodocticm  into 
England;  for  he  iiifonns  us  in  the  same  paragraph  from iniiieh 
I  made  the  above  quotationi  that  be  had  received  coneaand 
■eeds  from  the  few  trees  remaining  on  the  movntains  of 
Libanus^ 

Something  betterthanSOyem^afterwardSy  we  find,  anaoiig 
Mr.  Baj'^V  Philosophical  Lettecs,  the  following  carious  oof 
addressed  to  him  uom  Sir  Hans  Sloane: 

<*  Lnid&n,  MutA  7, 1  m4-5. 

''  I  was  the,  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that  the  ardfi^ 
ces  used  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  e&^tuai  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  plants;  insomuch  that  this  severe  enough 
winter  has  scarce  killed  any  of  lus  fine  plants.  One  thing  I 
much  wonder,  to  see  the  Cedrus  nmdis^JUbani^  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  very  different  climate,  should  tibtfive  so  wel),  as, 
without;  pot  or  ^eenhouse,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by 
layers  this  spnne.  Seeds  sown  last  autititnn  have  as  yet 
thriven  well,  and  are  Uke  to  hold  out:  tliemain  artifice  I 
^sed  to  them  faaa  been,  to  keep  them  bom  the  winds^  which, 
ie^n  to  ffive  a  great  additional  force  to  cold  to  deitiQy  thq 
tender  pfantts/' 

This  is  the  first  notice  that  baa  occurred  to  me  of  th* 


*  llsfrii'iKeBt,^9a» 


i)n  ihe  Gtmth  of  'Cedars  tn  MlngtanJL  $IS^ 

cultivation  of  the  <iedar  amotig  us.  Perhaps  the  tree  that 
propagated  itself  By  layers  in  1684,  might  be  from  the  seed 
received  i3^  Mr.  Evelyn;  add  the  reputed  age  of  that  at  Hil- 
lingdon  agrees  with  the  time  of  that  importation;  supposing 
that  impbrtatiOu  was  made  about  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees:  iior  probably,  notwithstand- 
ing tradition,  is  that  at  Hendon  to  be  referred  to  a  higher 
date.  Why  Sir  Hans  should  wonder  at  the  cedar  thriving  so 
well  ih  the  open  air  at  Chelsea,  I  know  not;  for,  though  it 
)>e  found  in  the  warn>er  climates,  it  is  known  to  be  a  native 
of  the  spnowy  mountains  of  LrbannS)  and  consequently  not 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  an  English, 
winterv  But)  I  believe>  we  j^enerally  treat  exotics,  upoa 
their  iirdt  arrival  amon^  us,  with  more  tenderness  than  they 
require,  t^erhans  the  tear  of  losing  them  may  be  one  reason  i 
,J>erhaps,  too,  they  mav  be  gradually  habituated  to  endure 
a  degree  of  cold  which  at  first  wouM  have  proved  fatal  tp 
them.  Upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  tea*>tree,  it  was 
eilh^  kept  in  out  green^houses,  or,  if  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  matted  or  otherwise  sftelterea  in  the  winter;  we 
now  find  such  care  unnecessary.  I  have  had  one,  at  a  de- 
gree N.  of  London^  thrive  and  blossom  for  some  years,  iti 
the  open  air,  without  the  sUgfatiest  protection,  m  the  sever- 
est  winter. 

That  this  little  memoir  may  not  appear  to  terflirnate  tii 
mere  cariosity^  I  think  it  warrants  me  in  recommending  the 
icaltivation  ot  the  cedar  for  common  use;  as  it  is  well  ktiown 
to  be  a  very  valuable  material  in  the  band  of  the  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker.  Mr.  Miller  observed  their  quick  growth  at 
Chelsea,  in  a  poor  gravellv  soil :  those  at  Hendon,  Hilling* 
don,  and  Enfield,  shew  that  they  thrive  as  well  in  a  very 
different  one.  Those  planted  by  the  old  Dnke  of  Argyle, 
at  Whitton,  have  maae  the  happiest  process;  and  I  am 
assured  that  a  room  has  been  wainscotted  with  their  timber. 

If  these  slight  notes  should  induce  any  better  informed 
person  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  it  would  afford 
tntertainmeot  to  muiy,  as  well  as  to^ 

ypurs,  &<;. 

]^779,  ManL  John  Cullum, 


>ld 
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XLVL  The  Harmless  Nature  of  Hedge-Hogs. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  17,  1779. 

A  COUNTRY  churchwarden  wants  to  be  informed,  whelbcr 
the  law  hath  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  hedge-hog,  and 
whether  it  hath  inclination  and  the  power  to  milk  the  cow. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  your  correspondent 
may  rest  assured,  that  no  such  law  is  now  in  being,  or  ever 
.did  exist:  for  to  what  purpose  should  mankind  be  roused  to 
persecute,  even  with  circumstances  of  barbarity,  a  poor, 
narmliess,  inoffensive  creature,  slow  and  patient,  inca|»ble 
to  offend,  or  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  except  devouring  worms,  snails,  and  other  such 
creatures,  on  which  it»feeds,  together  with  the  berries  of 
hawthorns  and  brambles,  and  other  wild  berries  ?  Perhap 
the  appearance  it  makes  may  have  disgusted  some  unthink- 
ing people,  being  guarded  by  nature  against  all  common 
dangers,  by  prickles,  and  a  power  of  rolling  itself  round  in 
.them  when  apprehensive  of  an  enemy^  by  means  of  a  strong 
membrane  or  muscle,  something  like  a  foot- ball. 

As  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  milking  a  cow,  I  may 
.venture  to  say,  that  such  a  notion  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
and  the  silliest  of  all  vulgar  errors.  Had  providence  intended 
,the  hedge- hog  should  have  been  vestea  with  such  a  power, 
it  would  have  been  properly  enabled  to  have  carried  that 
|)ower  into  execution,  by  endowing  it  with  a  mouth  large 
•enough  to  receiye  the  pap  of  the  cow,  and  without  giving 
any  uneasiness  to  the  cow  during  the  operation  of  sucking: 
but,  instead  of  tliat,  the  head  of  the  hedge-hog  terminates 
in  a  snout  like  that  of  a  common  hog,  the  mouth  is  small, 
armed  with  sharp  and  short  te«th,  utterly  improper  for  suc- 
tion, and  which  must  destroy  the  very  sapposition  of  such  a 
power;  and  thence  we  may. safely  conclude  the  hedge* 
hog  cannot  have  any  inclination  to  milk  a  cow.  The  hedge- 
hog lives  in  the  bottoms  of  hedges  and  among  furze  or  whins; 
It  collects  moss,  dry  leaves,  and  grass,  wherewith  to  make 
*a  warm  bed.  I  remember  formerly,  that  a  roasted  hedge- 
hog and  fried  mice  were  reckoned  good  iri  the  chin-congi), 
or  hooping-cough. 

Ml 9,  Jug.  S.  U 
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XLVII.  Account  of  the  Free  Martin,  i 

jtn  Extract  from  Mr.  Hunter's  Account  of  the  Free  Martin, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

i-T  is  a  known  fact,  an8,  I  believe,  is  understood  to  be  uni- 
versal, that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  and  that  one 
of  them  is  a  bull  calf,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  appearance, 
tbe  cow  calf  is  unfit  for  propagation.  They  are  known  not 
to  breed :  they  do  not  even  shew  (he  least  inclination  for  the 
bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of  them*; 
but  the  bull  calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull. 

This  cow  calf  is  called  in  this  country  a  Free  Martin ;  and 
this  singularity  is  just  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull  ,       ' 

This  calf  has  all  the  external  marks  of  a  cow  calf. 

When  thpy  ar^  preserved,  it  is  not' for  propagation,  but* 
to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  to  fatten  for  the  tablet. 

They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  cow;  and 
the  horns  grow  larger,  being  vfery  sirtiilar  to  the  horns  of  an 
ox.  '       "   ■      ' 

The  bellow  of  the  Free  Mrtrt^i/is -similar  to  that  of  an  ox, 
which  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  a  bull;  it  is  more  of  the  cow, 
though  not  exactly  that. 

The  meat  is  aUo  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow;  and  they  are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat 
with  good  food.    By  some  they  are  supposed  to  exceed  the 
ox  and  heifer  in  deficacy  of  food,  ar)<l  bear  a  higher  price ' 
at  market.  , 

However,  it  seems  thiat  this  is  not  universal ;  for  I  was 
lately  informed  by  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Luckley,  in 
Berkshire,  that  there  was  a  Free  Martin  killed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  from  the  general  idea  of  its  b^ing  better 
n^eat  than  common,  every  neighbour  bespoke  a  piece,  which 
turned  out  nearly  as  bad  as  bull  beef,  at  least  worse  than 
that  of  a  cow.  It  is  probable,  that  this  might  arise  from  this 
one  having  ipore  tbe  properties  of  the  bull  than  the  cow,  as 


f  I  nood  hardly  observp  here,  that  if  9  cow  has  twios,  apd  that  they  are 
b^th  buH  calves,  that  (hey  artt  in  every  respect  perfect  bull^;  Of^  if  they  art 
l>oth  cow  calves,  that  they  arc  perfect  091*^. 

f  Vide  I^eslie  ou  Husbandry,  p.  98,  99, 

111    3  * 
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we  shall  see  hereafter  that  they  are  soinetimes  more  the  on^ 
than  the  other.* 

Free  Martins  are  said  to  be  in  sheepf;  but,  from  the  ac<* 
founts  given  of  them»  I  shodd  very  much  suspect  that  these 
are  hermaphrodites  produced  in  the  common  way,  and  not 
lie  those  of  cattle.  They  are  often  imperfect  males,  seve- 
ral of  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  mentioned  as  both  male  . 
and  female,  which  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  account  given 
of  the  Free  Martin. 

I  believe  it  has  never  been  even  supposed  what  this  aoi-* 
mal  is,  with  ftll  those  peculiarities. 

From  the  singularity  of  the  animal,  and  the  account  of  its 
production,  I  was  almost  ready  to  suppose  the  account  a 
Tulgar  error ;  yet  from  the  universality  of  its  testimony  it 
appeared  to  have  some  foundation ;  and  therefore  1  made  all 
the  inquiry  I  could  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one,  and 
also  to  examine  iL  Since  which  time  I  have  accordingly  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  three;  the  first  of  which  was  one 
belonging  to  John  Arbumnot,  Esq,  of  Mitcham,  which  was 
calved  in  his  own  farm.  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself.  He  allowed  me,  first, 
to  have  a  drawing  made  of  the  animal  while  alive,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  When  the  drawing  was  made  of 
Mr,  Arbuthnot's  Free  Martin,  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  Bickley 
Farm,  near  firomley,  in  Kent,  was  present,  and  infonned 
us,  that  a  cow  of  his  had  calved  two  calves;  and  that  one 
was  a  bull  calf,  and  the  other  a  cow  calf.  I  desired  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  to  speak  to  Mr.  Weils  to  keep  them,  or  let  me 
buy  them  of  bim ;  but,  from  his  great  desire  for  natural 
Icnowledge,  he  very  readily  preserved  them  both,  till  the 
bull  shewed  all  the  signs  of  a  good  bull)  when  he  sold  him. 

From  the  dissection  of  the  three  abovementioned  Free 
Martins,  Dr.  Hunter  says,* it  plainly  appeared^  that  they 
were  all  hermaphrodites  diffennj^  from  one  another;  as  if 
also  the  case  in  hermaphrodites  m  other  tribes. 

An  aocoui^t  exactly  similar  is  given  by  one  of  our  coire* 


«  The  Romang  called  the  bull  taum:  thev*  Tiairerer^  talked  of  tevrw  io  tka 
faminiiie  gender.  And  Stepfaeni  Qbierres,  that  it  wat  thought  the  Roaaaiu 
meant  by  /aacrip,  barren  cows,  and  called  them  by  this  name  because  they 
did  not  conceive  any  more  than  bully.  He  also  quotes  a  passage  fxom  Cola- 
mellay  lib.  vi.  cap.  22,  ('  and  like  tbe  taur<E^  which  occupy  the  place  of  fer- 
tile cows,  should  be  reiect^d  or  sent  away.'*  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  !>• 
J?«  Hutdca,  lib*  M-  cap.  6,  <<  Tb«  cow  which  is  barren,  is  called  Jattra.**  ftoai 
w^ich  we  may  reasonably  coiQecture,  thai  tb9  Romans  ItM  BQt  tba  i4«a^ 
the  circumstances  of  their  production, 

t  Ualie'f  Kusbaiidry,  p,  156, 
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^mAemtL  « I  am  assured/'  says  b«,  « tb^t  the  female  twin 
will  B^ver  breed;  and  that  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  yoke 
the  steer  and  heifer  together/'  At  the  same  time  it  is 
allowed,  that  if  the  twins  had  both  been  heifers,  both  woViM 
baine  bred.  In  both  cases  the  assertions  are  founded  on  re« 
peaked  experience. 


XLVIH.  Account  of  a  Gigantic  Cliildi 

Mb.  UaBiN,  En^eld^  Mar.  u. 

ObSEHVING  your  readiness  to  record  in  your  ipaluablo 
Repository  whatever  is  wonderful  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
I  send  an  account  of  an  astonishing  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  growth^  in  a  child  of  nine  months  old,  which  was  comv 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society,  addi^s^  to  their  Secre* 
tajry^  JOSEPH  PI.ANTA* 

Sir,  JSnJieldj  Nw.  25, 1799. 

Inclo^bd  Fsend  you  the  proportions  of  an  extraordinary 
large  child,  a  native  of  this  parish^,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wen,  an  ingefiious  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  this  place, 
whose  accuracy  and  judgment  I  can  confide  in,  as  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  piienomenon  my* 
self.  The  child's  father  has  the  conduct  of  a  paper  mill  by 
the  side  of  Enfield  Marshy  and  is,  I  believe,  about  36 
vearstof  age,  his  mother  about  42,  and  at  present  of  a  healthy 
habit;  neither  of  his  parents  remarkable  for  their  size  or 
stature.  They  have  hacl  five  children;  the  eldest  of  the  three 
now  living  is  12  years  old,  and  rather  small  of  his  age;  but 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  of  a  si2e  larger  than  ordinary. 
They  had  another  son  of  uncommon  proportion,  who  died 
of  the  measles  in  Jan.  1774,  at  the  s^e  or  15  months;  the 
Carpenter  who  made  his  coffin  observed,  that  he  had  never 
measured  so  tall  a  child.  The  present  subject  being  the 
second  of  the  kind,  excites  a  greater  degree  of  curiosity,  of 
which  the  father  intends  to  avail  himself,  by  carrying  the 
child  up  to  Lx>ndon,  and  making  a  public  shew  of  him. 


M  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  111% 


iao  AtemU  cfa  GigmtHc  Child. 

In  tKe  year  1744-5,  Dr.  Mead  laid  before  the  Society  a 
account  of  a  gigantic  boy  of  two  years  old,  at  WilUngfaam, 
ia  Cambridgeshire,  As  the  storj^  may  not  be  firesh  io  ereiy 
one^s  memory,  I  shall  compare  his  dimensions  with  those  of 
young  Eventt,  premising  this  one  observation,  that  the 
Willingham  lad,  whose  name  was  Hal],  allowing  for  his  years^ 
was,  in  tliis  respect,  less  of  a  prodigy  than  the  En&ela  bc^ : 
though,  as  Mr.  Dawkes,  the  surgeon,  who  described  bim, 
remarks,  '^  he  past  through  the  four  stages  of  life  in  less  than 
six  years,  being  five  years  and  ten  months  old  at  his  death, 
tad  only  4  feet  six  inches  higb« 
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*  Mr.  Sherwen  annexed  the  dimensions  of  a  fine  lusty  boy, 
Tr|)p  i/s  upwards  of  7  years  old. 

Dimensions  of  Tho.  Everitt,  9 
months  and  2  weeks  old, 

Girth  round  his  wrist. 

Above  the  elbow, 

Leg  near  the  ancle, 

Calf  of  the  leg. 

Round  the  thigh, 

Round  the  small  of  the  back,  24 

Round  under  the  arm-pits^ 

and  across  the  breast, 
Length  from  the  crown  of  . 

the  head  to  the  sole  of 

the  foot,  3  feet,  Ij. 

Mr.  Sherwen  adds,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  the  solid  contents  of  animal  substance  in  pounds  avoir- 
dupois :  but  this  was  not  possible,  as  the  mother  is  possessed 
witli  the  vulvar  prejudice  against  weighing  children*  He 
could  therefore  only  say,  that,  when  she  exposes  his  le<:s, 
thighs,  and  broad  back  to  view,  it  is  impossible  to  be  im- 
pressed with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  seeing  a  young 


V  HiB  ivet$ht  was  gufrsscd  at  nina  ttone. 
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Curious  ofuf  AuthenHc  Instance  ^Longmty.       5S  l 

naht  The  boy  has  very  fine  hur,  pure  clear  skin,  free 
nrom  pimple  or  blemish ;  be  is  extremely  lively,  and  has  a 
bright  clear  eye,  the  pupil  not  in  the  least  dilated^  and,  ex- 
cepting a  pair  of  broad  cheeks,  his  head  is  rather  less  in  pro- 
portion  than  his  other  parts.  From  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  S.  ventures  to  prognosticate,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  arrive 
at  maturity  (accidentsu  diseases  excepted)  as  any  child  he 
ever  saw. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  boy  was  carried 
to  a  relation's  in  Great  Turnstile  ;  but  the  confined  situation 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  health,  that  he  was  soon  brought 
back  into  bis  native  lur.  He  has  now  been  in  London  abov^ 
a  month,  and  is  arrived  at  the  following  dimensions. 

Height  3  feet  3  inches,  round  the  breast  2  feet  6  inches; 
loins  3  feet  1  inch,  thigh  1  foot  10  inches,  leg  I  foot  2  inches, 
arm  1 1  inches  and  a  half,  wrist  9  inches :  he  is  well  propor- 
tioned all  over,  and  subsists  entirely  on  the  breast;  was  not 
remarkable  when  born,  but  at  about  six  weeks  after  began^ 
and  has  rapidly  continued,  to  increase  to  his  present  amazing 
siee.  His  countenance  is  what  every  one  would  call  comely, 
but  with  rather  more  expression  in  it  than  is  usual  at  his  age, 
though  exceedingly  pleasing  from  his  being  uncommonly 
well  tempered. 

1780,  March. 


XLIX.  Curious  and  Authentic  Instance  of  Longevity. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  authentic  instance  of  longevity  shews  the 
happy  effects  of  a  temperate,  well-ordered,  and  virtuous 
life.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  any  where  quoted,^  and 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  recorded  by  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Bartholin  concerning  his  own  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  side*.  That  one,  who  was  a  bookish  man 
and  an  author,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  veiv  weak 
and  delicate,  and  who  had  been  positively  doomed  to  an 
early  death  by  his  physician,  should  elude  the  prognostic  for 


*  Vide  Tho.  BartboUai  Hisiorianiai  Anaftom.  Cent,  quint. 


isi        Curhus  and  Atdhmiic  Instaalee  ^f^Loisgeoitf. 

no  fi^S'B  term  tbao  niniety-fii^  years,  is  an  encouraging  cv« 
cniBstance  to  literary  laea  ana  val^tadinariana.  For  tktttr 
benefit  J  ^ncl  iu 

J.  BOERHADEM. 

"  duantura  hue  [sciL  ad  longperttatem']  conferat  anifntnr 
semper  sibi  sitnilis,  nuIUsqne  passiontbus  in  transYoniuni 
raptus,  effari  nequeo. 

**  Avus  mens  oiatemus  D.  Thomas  Fiitckius  (prion  secnlo 
libris,  geometria  rotundi,  horoscopia,  &c.  hoc  seculo  Kbc- 
ris  clarus;  nnmeravit  cnim  liberos,  nepotes,  pronepotcs, 
abnepotes  97,)  annum  ineressus  erat  nonagesimum-sextum 
hac  animi  constantia^  et  diutius  ritam  in  sento  vegeUuEi  pro- 
traxisset,  nisi  febris  filnm  abrapisset.  Per  totum  vitaB  cur* 
sum  a  se  pompam  removit>  et  usu  rerum  ornamenta  raettc- 
batur.  Teneram  aetatem  segrttudinibus  faabuit  obnoxian^ 
Ml  medicus  cur»  illius  prajjfectas  spoponderit  pareuttbns, 
omnes  itinerum  vias  qnas  emensurus  esset,  auro  se  obdoc-- 
turum.  Cajterum  a  longa  peregrinatione  redux,  progoosti* 
Cfim  elusit  temperantia  et  monim  fiicilitate.  Coercuit  Inxa* 
riam,  gtilam  temperavit,  ci|i  tamen  necessaria  suggessifc 
etiam  dnrioris  substantite,  quae  libentius  avidiusque  appete* 
bat,  quam  cupedias ;  divitias  sequis  oculis  aspexit,  frag^ha* 
tem  coluit,  et  animum  metu  vel  gaudio  affectam  sub  viDcii<» 
lis  faabuit,  iracundiam  lenivit,  adversitates  sprevit,  etquan« 
Y|uam  liberorum^  generorum,  nepotum,  abnepotum,  affinium, 
amicorumque  saepins  funera  audiv6rit^  et  inter  tot  vite 
granda'.vee  molestias  versaretur,  const^nti  tamen  animo  omnia 
perpessiis  nunquam  lacfarymas  fudit  nisi  defuncts  nxoris,  et 
bibliotbecBB  vulcano  consumptae^  memoria  recurrente.'* 

/or  the  benefit  of  the  English  Reader^  the  above  Accawkt  is  th^^ 

iramkied. 

♦*  It  is  inexpressible  how  much  equability  of  temper,  un- 
ruffled by  passion,  contributes  to  long  life.  My  maternal 
grandfatner,  Thomas  Fink,  (who  in  the  preceding  ceBtuiy 
mras  as  distinguished  b^  his  learning,  his  skill  in  geometiy, 
the  horoscope,  &c.  as  in  the  present  by  the  number  of  bis 
descendants,   for  he  bad  children,   grand«children,  great 

f  rand-children,  and  great  great  grand-chiidren,  to  the  num« 
er  of  97,)  had  by  this  uniformity  of  temper  attained  to  his 
Mth  year,  and  might  have  reached  to  a  rigorous  old  age, 
had  not  a  fever  shortened  his  days.  He  studiausly  through 
life  avoided  show^  measuring  ornament  by  use.  "^  His  tender 
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age  was  subject  to  ilhiesa,  so  that  th^  physician  who  had 
the  care  of  his  health  promised  bis  parents  that  he  would 
engage  to  cover  every  road  he  travelled  with  gold :  he  re^ 
iuraed^  however,  from  a  long  journey,  having  by  temperance 
said  easiness  of  temper  eluded  the  prognostication.  He 
cheeked  aU  tendency  to  luxury,  and  restrained  his  appetite, 
frequently  eating  coarser  food,  and  tliat  too  with  greater 
eagerness  than  dainties.  He  looked  on  wealth  without 
coveting  h;  for  be  studied  frugality,  and  kept  under  diie 
coDtipni  every  motion  of  joy  or  fear;  master  of  his  anger^ 
superior  to  disappointment;  and,  though  he  lost  by  death 
many  of  bis  children,  grand*children,  great  grand^children, 
relations  and  friends,  and  in  so  long  a  life  must  be  presumed 
to  have  met  wkfa  many  troubles,  he  bore  them  all  with  great 
constancy,  and  never  vvas  known  to  shed  a  tear,  except 
when  he  recollected  the  death  of  his  wife^  and  the  loss  of 
bis  library  by  fire," 

J780,  June. 


L.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Barometer  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  26.    * 

Whatever  promises  to  be  a  bcnrft  to  agriculture  will, 
I  doubt  not,  deserve  a  place  in  your  useful  Publication,  The 
foreknowledge  of  the  changes  of  the  weather  may  be 
reckoned  to  be  of  this  number.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection 
on  considering  the  little  regard  lately  paid  to  the  barometer. 
At  its  first  introduction  into  use,  as  indicating  the  changes 
of  the  weatbert  too  much  was  expected  from  it;  and  ob«* 
servers,  having  been  sometimes  disappointed  in  their  ex* 
pectations,  have  as  unjustly  rejected  it  too  much.  Accurate' 
observations  of  the  motions  of  quicksilver  ip  it,  during  seve- 
ral years,  have  pointed  out  to  me  several  circumstances  not 
hitherto  so  much  alluded  to  as  they  seem  to  deserve. 

At  or  near  the  vernal  equinoK,  stormy  weather,  the  wind 
generally  South  West,  with  a  remarkable  fall  of  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  takes  place;  the  storm  generallj 
more  violent  if  the  new  moon  happen  at  or  near  the  equinox. 
These  storms  have  been  remarked  in  all  ages.  When  the 
weather  is  again  setded,  what  may  be  called  the  Summer 
Season  of  the  barometer  begins;  and  during  the  Summer  the 
ipotion  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  much  les»' 
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extensive  than  in  the  winter,  the  qnicksilver  seldom  fiJling 
lower  than  29.  5  inches. 

The  winter  season  of  the  barometer  begins  ako  with  a 
storm,  and  a  remarkably  great  fall  of  the  quicksilyer,  near, 
or  soon  after,  the  autiminal  equinox,  the  wind  sometimes 
S.  W.  and  frequently  N.  E.  The  barometrical  summer  is 
sometimes  lengthened  out  so  far  as  November;  after  which 
time  the  play  of  the  quicksilver  is  from  S0.7  to  28.5,  some-* 
times,  lower.  Ail  coasting  vessels  around  this  island  should, 
as  much  as  pos^sible,  avoid  being  at  sea  in  these  seasons,  at 
least  till  the  introductory  storms  are  past.*  Hence  a  fall  of 
one-rtenth  of  an  inch  in  the  summer  is  nearly  as  sure  an  iudi^ 
cation  of  a  change  of  the  weather  as  two^tentbs  are  in  the 
winter.  This  difference  has  been  unjustly  charged  to  the 
instrument  as  a  fault. 

The  extentof  a  similar  variation  in  the  motion  of  the  quick« 
silver  in  the  barometer,  is  much  more  considerable  than  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  imagined.  This  will  be  confiro^ed  by 
registers  of  the  weather  kept  in  distant  places.  If  a  storm 
happens  in  any  place  within  the  range  of  this  similarity  of 
motion  in  the  quicksilver,  the  mercury  will  fail  nearly 
equally  low  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  though  in 
several  places  in  the  range  the  weather  may  be  fw  and  se- 
rene while  the  barometer  is  low.  Many,  on  such  occasions, 
charge  the  instrument  with  giving  a  false  prognostic.  Let 
them  suspend  their  censure  till  tidings  may  arrive  of  wh^t 
may  have  happened  in  some  distant  part.  I  could  give  se- 
veral instances  of  this  fact^  but  shall  mention  only  one. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a  distant  visit  with 
thataccurate  observer  of  Nature  in  allher  ways,  Dr.  Franklin, 
I  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  to  dissuade  nim  from  going, 
because  I  had  observed  that  the  barometer  was  very  low ; 
but  he,  seeing  that  the  heavens  wore  an  agreeable  aspect, 
laughed  at  my  apprehension,  and  we  went,  and  enjoyed  a 
jair  and  very  agreeable  day.  The  barometer  was  censured 
as  giving  a  raise  prognostic,  and  I  as  credulous;  but  in  a  few 
days  we  had  an  account  of  a  most  violent  storm  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  along  the  coast  of  France,  on  that  day. 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  weather  will  soon  perceive 
that  each  year  has  a  certain  character,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  in  regard  to  the  clmnges  of  the  weather.  This  peculir 
arity  of  the  different  years  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  husbandman,  I  beg  bis  particular  attention  to  it; 
for  it  is  chiefly  by  an  accurate  observation  of  this  peculiarity 
iu  the  changes  of  the  weather  that*  he  can  qbtaiq  the  most 
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neeful  lessoos.  In  some  years  tbe  changes  of  the  weather 
seem  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  moon's  place  fn  the  Zo- 
diac; that  is,  when  the  mdou  passes  the  equinoxial  hue,  or 
when  she  retijrn;^  from  her  greatest  declinations  ^South  or 
North;  bot  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  constantly  for 
some  years,  assures  me,  that  there  is  no  dependence  on 
these  circumstancesi  I  could  never  discover  any  cause  to 
which  1  could  impute  the  regularity  of  the  changes  in  tba 
weather;  but  can  assure  the  attentive  husbandman,  that 
there  is,  in  some  years,  a  remarkable  regularity  in  ihem^ 
and  in  all  years  some  degree  of  regularity.  This  regularity 
in  the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  most  conspicuous  in  \h% 
intermediate  months  between  tbe  equinoxes,  that  is,  during 
JUay,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  summer;  and,  dqring 
November,  December,  Jauuary,  and  February,  in  winter* 
The  knowledge  of  the  most  prooable  times  of  these  changes 
may  be  of  great  use  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  seafaring 
men. 

Let  me  here  mention  some  other  circumstances  in  regard 
to  tbe  barometer.  Th^  rising  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair 
weather,  and  its  falhpg  portends  rain,  with  winds.  During 
strong  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury 
is  lowest*  .Other  things  equal,  the  mere  iry  is  higher  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather.  In  general,  we  may  expect,  that 
when  tbe  mercury  rises  high,  a  few  days  of  fair  weather  may 
be  expected.  If  the  mercury  falls  in  two  or  three  days, 
but  soon  rises  high,  without  much  rain,  we  may  expect  fair 
weather  for  several  days;  and  in  tliis  case,  the  clearest  days 
are  after  the  mercury  begins  to  fall.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
mercury  falls  ver}*  low,  with  much  rain,  rises  soon,  but  falls 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  with  rain,  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather  may  be  feared.  If  the  second  fall  does  not  bring 
much  rain,  but  the  mercury  rises  gradually  pretty  high,  it 
prognosticates  good  weather  of  some  continuance. 

When  the  mercury  rises  high,  the  air  sucks  up  or  dissolves 
into  its  own  substance  the  moisture  on  the  surfac^  of  the 
earth,  even  tboue^h  tbe  sky  be  overcast.  This  is  a  sure  sign 
of  fair  weather;  but  if  the  earth  continues  moist,  and  water 
stands  in  hollow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  clear* 
est  sky ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  deceitful.  Very  heavy  thun« 
der-storms  happen  without  sensibly  affecting  the  barome* 
ter ;  and  in  this  case  the  storm  seldom  reaches  far ;  but  when 
attended  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  it  reaches  much  more 
extensively. 

In  all  places  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  rain  may  be 
^xpect^Q  when  the  quicksilver  tails  below  thirty  inches. 
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This  poin^  out  one  catise  of  tbe  inbre  freqnei^t  nuns  in  loftf* 
situations   than  in  low  open .  conntries.    Thus  double  thc^ 

auantity  of  rain  fells  at  Townly-hall,  in  Lancashire,  than 
oes  in  London^  as  we  are  informed  in  tb6  Transactions  of 
tbe  Royal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  bait^meter  above 
referred  to,  hold  only  in  places  on  a  level  with  the  sea;  for 
experiments  have  taught  US|  that  the  mercury  fklb  consKief-* 
ably  in  inland  places^  according"  to  their  heights. 

As  your  Magazine  is  perused  by  many  ofthe  most  faige-» 
aious  men  in  the  kingdom,  I  wish  th<r)r  were  called  on  to 
account  for  that  power  in  the  air  of  occasionally  dissolving 
water,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  of  mixing  the  water  with 
itself  (as  salt  is  in  Water)  generally  invisible,  and  at  other 
times  in  vapours,  which  soon  form  clouds.  IVinds^  especi- 
ally from  dry  continents,  have  great  power  of  thus  raising 
water.  Evaporation,  by  means  of  the  sun'9  heat,  is  gene* 
rally  mentioned  as  the  efficient  cause  i  but  whoever  attends 
to  the  quantity  of  snow,  and  even  of  ice,  that  is  caitied  off 
into  the  air,  in  the  most  severe  frosts,  will  be  convinced  that 
beat  is  not  the  principal  cause.  The  quantity  of  water  diua 
jraised  into  the  air  may  be  estimated  by  nnmerous  spriiigs 
which  owe  their  source  to  vapours  thus  raised.  Tbe  waters 
of  these  springs  uniting  form  the  greatest  trrers.  Add  to 
these,  the  quantity  that  fail  in  dews  and  ntin,  which  give 
birth  to  all  vegetables,  and  to  that  beantif\il  verdure  which 
gives  a  pecuiliar  beauty  to  this  country,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which,  othet  nations  envy  us.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  power  in  the  air,  of  dissolving  water^  so  are  we 
tio  less  ignorant  whence  it  is  that  the  air  occasionally  dropt 
^tfaese  vapours  in  dews^  rains^  &c. 

)789^  April.  AoBfllXttA^ 


LI.  Experiments  in  Natural  Fhllosepby. 

Mr.  Urban, 

^N  account  of  a  loaf  loaded  with  quicksilver  being  thrown- 
into  water  to  discover  the  body  of  a  person  sunk  under  the 
surface,  which  could  only  become  stationary  (if  it  did  so) 
from  attraction,  encouraged  me  to  offer  the  foUowiog>  ia 
hopes  that  sonve  one  may  improve  upon  the  hint : 

Being  under  the  Cliff  at  Scarborough,  I  observed  two 
persons  looking  very  earnestly  at  th^  diflerent  qozings  of  the 


Mtin^'^hat  dfiU)kfd  dewntfae  slde^  and  tasting  the  moist- 
mre  by  dipjAng  in  tbeir  Sngerft.  I  w^tic  io  them,  and  found 
Inefli  GennaM.  Tbcy  were  vciy  obliging';  and,  as  i  under- 
•toodthelangiiage/itilbrmediiie  tbefy  "were  revy  wetl  versed 
in  searching  afier  mines,  which  by  thus  tastiing  the  water 
ib€^  could  discover.  I  mentioned  what  I  had-  heard  of 
the  divining  rod,  in  us^  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somer- 
letshire,  which  bends  when  held  over  places  that  contain 
metallic  ore;  they  said  that  might  well  oe,  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  silver^  or  any  metal,  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  verv 
slender  switch,  when  carried  over  a  mine  of  the  same  metal^ 
would  be  so  attracted  as  to  bend  the  end  of  the  stick« 
Some  time  after,  I  happened  to  be  at  a  silversmith^s  at  Bath, 
who  had  a  very  curious  pair  of  scales,  inclosed  in  a  glass 
case.  I  admired  them;  and  he  said  they  would  weigh  to 
the  200tb  part  of  a  grain ;  and  there  lay  in  the  window  a, 
block  of  solid  silver,  about  six  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thick.  What  the  abovementioned  persons  told  me  at  Scar- 
borough, came  into  my  head,  and  I  thought  this  a  good  op- 
portunity to  try  how  far  what  they  said  was  true.  1,  there* 
fore,  had  a  shilling  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  beam^^  which 
was  about  18  inches  long,  made  perfectly  level  by  weights 
in  the  other  scale ;  then  I  introduced  the  block  of  silver* 
under  the  scale  that  had  the  shilling,  and  the  beam  dropped 
Ht  that  end  a  full  quarter  of  an  ipch,  and  stood  there  until 
the  block  of  silver  was  removed,  wheait  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  equipoize  stnd  level  it  was  before :  and  this  we; 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  always  answered  the.  same., 
These  curious  scales  were  inclosed  in  the  glass  case,  and  the 
door  shut,  at  every  experiment. 

The  other  matter,  I  think,  may  be  made  useful  for  keep- 
ing metal  pipes  or  boilers  frpm  tne/urring^  or  stony  excres- 
once  J  that  lodges  from  boUiog  water  often  in  them.  A  friend 
of  mine  at  Rochester  put  a  common  flat  shell  of  an  oyster  into 
a  new  tea-kettle,  and  kept  it  in  two  or  three  years.  During 
fill  the  time  the  shell  was  in  the  tea-kettle,  the  tea-kettle 
gathered  no  fur,  but  all  the  furring  settled  on  the  oyster  shell, 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  now,  and  which  is  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  something  bigeer  than  it  was  when 
put  in,  and  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom,  and  where  at 
the  edge  it  had  from  time  to  time  slipped  against  the  side 
of  the  tea-kettle,  in  appearance  like  a  hone  you  sqt  razors 
on^  but  on  the  top  of  the  shell  the''  fur  was  like  any  thing 
boiling  up,  curly  and  uneven.  The  water  there  comes 
from  chalky  lands.  I  live  in  Essex,  and  have  tried  the 
•h#ll,  which  aUo  gathered  the  fur,   but  of  a  different 
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appearance^  bein^  more  like  smooth  sand  or  gravel;  l>iit  tha 
shell  increased  m  thickness.  If  this  can  be  turned  to 
account,  in  respect  to  keeping  boilers  and  pipes  clear^  or 
shewing  the  nature  of  the  land  through  which  the  streams 
have  passed,  I  shall  bre  happy. 
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Cervantes,  358. 


Oicika,  accident  which  happened  to  a  woman  at^  AQ2* 

Chaucer^  on.tbe  ftle^p.of  plants^  .1^0  ;<rr^n.tbe  gttMaiaer^  .47^. 

Chelsea,  dimensions  of  a  ce^  at,  5  Id. 
'Cbe«t>le«  ,^rtiat,  109,, note. 

Chesnut-tree  at  TamwoTth,  487. 

Cbiid,  gigantic^  account  fif^«$  10^ 

Chronicles,  25. 

Cicero,  on  a  passage  in  his  treatise  De  Senectute,  125  ^srstDe  Oca* 
tore,  Sll ; — ^his  use  of  exclamations,  SfiS. 

Gasaic  authors  penrerted,  87. 

Claudius  Etruscus,  the  hath  of,  159. 

Cleveland,  512. 

Cochineal,  history  and  culture  of,  42S. 

Colours,  passages  relating  to,  often.ol)iCUpe,i5WOs^ 

Cb/iiAtfT  of  Virgil,  471. 

Cowley,  322. 
^pQL8h^w>  ^epiuph  hy,  8^  ;.rr4autated1;Hr.  Bape^  924. 

Craais,  the  grammatical  figure,  216^ 

Crawder,  asaamhigas,  64. 

Dadty,  derivation  of.  111. 

De  hnitatione  Christi,  inquiry  concerning  the  teat  antbor  of  .that 
work,  177. 

Despair,  as  described  hy  the  poets,  338. 

Devil's  verses,  161. 

Dew,  on  the  phenomenon  of,  472. 

Dido,  the  silence  of,  in  the  infernal  shades,  164. 

Digestion,  experiments  on,  426. 

Divining-rod,  527. 

Don,  elephants  bones  found  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  ,463. 

Drayton,  312,  321,  326. 

Dreams,  the  causes  of,  391 ; — ^Joy  and  grief  in,  why  superior  to 
reality,  394. 

Dryden,  on  the  English  Language,  77 ;— his  description  of  Night, 
184,  189;— Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  KiUigrew,  347;— 
Hind  and  Panther,  -354  ;-^tran8lati9n  of  a  line  in  VijrgiU 
478.  :    •   • 

Dugdale,  letter  of,  88U 


Earing,  explanation  of  the  wopd,^;ftO. 
Earthquakes,  how  produced,  446. 
JEikon  Baailike,  54. 
EldeiK*jbQJie,  in  JOerby^ire,  422. 
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Elcctricit  J  in  cat*,  457". 

Ekphant. -brought  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  462. 

Elephants  bones  dug  up  in  England,  460. 

Ellipsis,  instances  of,  in  Shakespeare,  127;-*--ob8ervatk>ns  oir  &ti 

figure,  140. 
Enfield,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  at,  515, 
English  language,  very  vague,  77. 
'Erdeswick,  579. 
Evaporation,  460,  402. 
Expressions,  local,  illustratedj  368« 


Faringdon,  fossils  found  at,  45f « 

Fathers,  manuscripts  of  the,  22. 

Fevers,  cured  by  music,  406. 

Fire,  in  the.earth,  420  ;r-(tom  the  bowels  of  a  beast,  445  j-^ldo« 

died  of  ittelf,  48Q. 
Firm,  origin  of  the  word,  245. 
Flaccus,  Valerius,  critical  remark  on,  158* 
Forster,  on  Greek  accent,  386« 
Fossil  bones  discovered  in  several  counties,  460  ;-»in  the  vicinity 

of  Oxford,  468. 
Free  Martin,  acooBntof,  517^ 
Furring,  to  keep  metal  pipes  or  boilers  from,  527. 

G. 

Gauden,  Bp.  54. 

Gibraltar,  bones  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  466.- 

Gossamer,  observations  on  the,  476. 

Gay,  Pope's  epitaph*  on,  borrowed,  242. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  on  the  power  of  music,.  4i4. 

Gizzard,  power  of,  428. 

Gloss,  whence  derived,  46. 

Gray,  Criticism  on  his  Bard,  2S7 ;— addition  to  his  Churcb-yasd 
Elegy,  244; — on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture,  249  ;*- 
Imitations,  298,  314; — ^Criticism  on,  354. 

Grief,  as  described  by  the  poets,  338. 

Griffin,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Roy^l  Arms,  264. 

H. 

Hammond^s  Elegies,  243. 

Harleian  Library,  Catalogue  of,  8. 

Harleian  Manuscripts,  15. 

Harmony,  sentimental,  155. 

Harrey,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  dissection  of.  old  Parr,  499. 
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tledge^hogs,  hannleM  nature  oC  516« 

Hendon,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  at,    512* 

Hendon  Place,  512,  note. 

Hill,  account  of  a  moving,  448. 

Hillingdon,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  at;  51S« 

History,  Ancient  Universal,  the  authors  of,  254,  ii55. 

Historical  manuscripts,  28. 

Horner^  Critical  Remarks  on  Pope's  translation  of,  27$ ; — oo 

a  metaphor  of,  352. 
Hooker,  a  passage  from  his  Eccl.  Polity,  247. 
Horace,  critical  remarks  on,  106,  112,  270,  271,  S52. 
Hordel  Clifi^  natural  curiosities  found  at,  458,  468* 
Huetiana^  remarks  on,  151. 

I. 

Janies  I.  at  Cambridge^  100. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  his  intended  title,  265. 

Imagination,  effects  of,  on  pregnant  women^  395 4 

Imagination,  in  poetry,  35  K 

Imitation,  remarks  oil,  357. 

Improlms,  the  sense  of,  38. 

/»,  use  of  the  preposition,  74. 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  ifc.  whence  taken,  199^ 

Inflammable  well,  443* 

Insects,  the  cruelty  of  collectors  of,  censured,  504* 

Inscription,  Greek,  to  be  read  either  backwards  or  forwards,  1 60  ;•— 
curious  Latin,  161« 

Johnson,  Dr.  his  Parliamentary  Debates,  254  ;-»instance  of  his 
quickness  in  composing,  ibid. — ^his  Criticism  on  Miltott^a 
Latinity,  329 ; — his  observations  on  the  use  of  inteijections, 
341 ;— his  praise  of  Dryden's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  347^ 

Ipswich,  natural  curiosities  found  at,  459. 

Italy,  separation  of,  from  Sicily,  279. 

Judgment,  in  poetry,  351. 

Juvenal,  a  passage  in,  explained,  102. 

Kempis»  Thomas  i,  \l9i 

Kennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  113* 


Langelande,  author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  3454 
Lanfuage,  remarks  on  the  analogy  of^  17  3^  note, 
Latter-lammas,  68. 
Lee,  bis  description  of  Night,  1 84« 
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Leicestenbire,  Bartdn's  Htii^fy  ^,  ^r*. 
Letters,  on  the  introduction' of,  -into'Gtdet^,  2lt^. 
Leviathan,  508. 

Liturgies,  various  manuscript,  25. 
Local  expressions,  5d8. 
Longevity,  'ctirioitt  inscaiite  i^,  ^21. 
Lucretius,  remark  on  a  passage  of,  29<5. 
Lbsiad,  lKi€Ue%' translation  of  the,  4^4. 

M. 

Macrobius,  onltlie.poiver.t)f  imusic^  liH. 

Mallet,  320. 

Manuscripts,  Harleian,  15. 

Marine  glow-vrormsy  435. 

Marston,  his  description  of  Night,  183. 

Martial,  observations  on  a  passage  in,  1  &9. 

Mediterranean,  on  the  infkix  of  w^ter  into'  llie,  479* 

Melancholy,  as  described  by  the.peets,  388. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  a  passage  in,  considered,  ISl. 

Menander,  328. 

Metals,  mutual  attraction  of,  527. 

Michael  Angelo,  257. 

Mickle,  his  translation  of  tbe-LucM,  154. 

Milton,  Imitations  and  accidental  resemblances  o('29 1  ;•'— Warton's 
edition  6f,  302  ;'^^ntical  Remarks  on,  308  ;-^Dr.  John- 
sori's  eriticism  on  his  Latiirity,  329  ;^-^i8  conclusion  of 
Paradise  Lost,  360 ; — his  use  of  the  ^ords,  foMficdt  ind 

Missals,  23. 
.Morses,  109,  'note. 

•Muckt  to  riMr  a,  derivation  of  the  phrase,  V4S. 
Music,  its  effect  in  acute  fevers,  406 ; — in  the  bite  i^f  the  tanmtali 
408. 

N. 

Names  retained  when  their  origin  is  disused,  200. 

Natural  curiosities,  where  they  abound  in  England,  457. 

Natural  History  of  Great  Britain,  heads  for,  437. 

Nepenthes,  475. 

Newspapers,  utility  of,  I . 

Newton^  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  anci^^nt  year,  82 1 — anecdote  of,  248. 

Night,  descriptions  of,  182,  188  ;-^Pope'stran8kLti<Hi  of  Homer's 

description  of,  186,  277. 
Nine  Love,  the  phrase  of,  explained,  239. 
Nopal,  the  plant,  424. 
Northamptonshire,  discoveries  ho  making  new  roads  'm,  454. 


Northern  Lights,  450. 


o. 


Oh !  on  the  use  of  the  interjection,  341* 

Old  Nick,  origin  of  the  name,  '2 1^5. 

Old  persons,  on*  the^tatoire  and 'figure  df,  502. 

On,  use  of  the  preposttion,  74. 

Optical  phenomena,  solution  of,  '400, 

Originality,  remarics  on,  S&t. 

Ormesta,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  223  • 

Orphreys,  what,  109,  note. 

Ovid,  269,  270,  272,  353. 

Oxford,  fioMils  in  the  vicinity ^f,  :4M* 

^• 

Packington,  lady,  iHpposcd.to.betheaiuthor  ofibe  Whole  ^ty-^ 

Man,  80.     ' 
Painting;  Webb's  Inquiry  into  the  beauties  of,  256 ;— Walpole'a 

anecdotes  of,  263. 
Parallel  passages,  320. 
Parochial  Antiquities,  113. 
Parr,  curious  accoant  of  tbeidisaec^ian  of,  409* 
Passions,  mijtedj  on-.thee^pitssiim'oC  266. 
Paterculus,  critical  remarks  on  a  passage  in,  174. 
Paul,  St  his  Convefsien,A joiatake^ipaintessj  in  their  Tf^pnmitth 

tion  of,  138. 
Pen,  on  the  word,  366. 
Persius,  -explanation  of  a  passage  in,  87, 
Perspiration  of  plants,  475. 

^etronius,  critical  remarks  on  a  passage  in,  176,  358. 
Phfteton,  story  of,  96, 
Phenomena  optical  solution  of,  400^ 
Philemon,  328. 
Phrases,  obscure,  explained,  -  88  ^•«-<K«igin  tt  some  common,  142« 

143,  357. 
Pierce  Plowman^s  Visions,  345. 
Plagiarisms,  "357. 
Plants,  Chaucer's  description  of  the  sleep  of^  110;«^perspiratian 

6f,  475. 
^¥lttiiftfis,  ^dbset^tion  on  a*passage  in,  ^156. 
Pliny,  his  observations  relative  to  painting,  258. 
Poems,  manuscript,  32. 

Poetry,  union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  required  in,  35 1« 
Polyarnus,  462. 


Fontifer,  etymology  of,  367. 

Pope,  his  epiUph  on  Gay  borrowed,  242 ;— Warton's  Essay  on, 
245; — instance  of  his  irritability,  248; — Critical  remariu 
on  his  Homer,  273  ; — iiis  imitations  of  our  early  poets, 
324  ;-^confusion  of  metaphors  in,  355 ; — ^Lmitation  of  Silius 
Italicus,  363. 

P&wdered,  signification  of  the  word,  108. 

Prayer,  on  the  propriety  of  language  in  the  Lord^s,  70,  74* 

Piregnant  women,  effects  of  imagination  on,  395. 

Proverbial  sayings,  64,  66,  68. 

Proverbs,  Greek  and  Latin,  162,  199. 

PsalUre,  signification  of,  47. 

Psalters,  Manuscript,  21. 

Piigna  Porcorum,  209. 

Furpureus,  critique  on  the  word,  269« 

Q. 

Quarles,  327. 

§hiem  Jupiter  vultperdere,  9^c.  illustrated,  162. 

«•  BL 

Rain,  quantity  that  falls  annually,  480. 

Rattle-snake,  471. 

Ray,  Mr.  letter  to,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  514. 

Rebus,  the  antiquity^  of,  40;-^ififerent  kinds  o(  43 ;-— the  mo* 

dern,  43. 
Re3rnoIds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  mixed  passions,  267. 
Rubens,  256. 
Rusfid,  on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  382. 

S. 

Sab  CO/,  whence  derived,  67* 

Scaliger,  his  character  of  Silius  Italicus,  169»  366. 

Sea  water,  the  resplendency  of,  in  the  nighttime,  434. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  death,  494. 

Seneca,  critical  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  172,  239. 

Senses,  the  accommodation  of  them  to  our  situation,  246. 

Serpent  destroyed  by  Regains,  51 K 

Shakespeare,  remarks  on  passages  in,  90, 127,  128,  134, 170, 182, 

188,  192,  195,  212>  478 ;— Parallel  passages  and  xemariti 

on,  282,  ct  seq, 
Sicily,  separation  of,  from  Italy,  279. 
Sight,  deception  of,  262. 
Signification  of  words  varied,  35. 


Silius  Italicus,  critical  obserrations  on  a  pagsag^e  in,  164, 166;— hit 
character  as  a  poet,  169,  note; — passages  from,  363,  366, 
Sloane,  Sit  Hans,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Ray,  514. 
Sodbury,  hdtiiral  curiosities  found  at,  458 
Solecisms,  in  the  works  of  English  Authors,  374. 
Sorcery,  the  pretended  power  of,  over  the  winds,  126. 
South,  Dr.  55, 
Spenser,  321.  ' 

£^ck  and  span  new,  88. 

Statins,  observations  6n  a  passage  in,    1^9,  189,  269* 
Stone-eater,  description  of,  500* 
Stones  not  hurtful  to  land,  510. 
Stonesfield,  fdssils  found  at,  468. 
Sylvester,  his  translation  of  Du  fiartas,  317. 
Syrinx,  the  ancient,  as  described  in  Virgil's  Eclogues^  47 ;— whence 
the  name,  96. 


Tarantula,  bite  of,  cured  by  music,  408 ;— <leacription  of,,408| 

Tasso,  his  description  of  Nigh^,  191.  - 

Tea-tree,  515. 
Tenses  of  verbs,  58. 
Terence,  329. 

Text,  meaning  of  the  word,  and  whence  derived,  46i 
Theobald,  239. 
TbeophrastQs,  414. 
Thomson,  311. 

TibuUus  imitated  by  Hammond,  243. 

Tongue,  account  of  a  woman  who  spoke  though  she  had  lost  it^  404, 
Topographical  histmies,  24. 
Translation,  observations  on,  152 

Translations  of  the  Bible  into  English,  116; — ^translators  of,  120. 
Trees,  on  promoting  the  growth  of,  417  ;— -on  the  prodigious 
growth  of,  492 ; — on  the  process  of  their  vegetation,  505. 
Turberville,  35. 
Turl,  whence  derived,  359. 

V. 

Vegetables,  prolific  nature  of  some,  419. 
Vegetation,  on  the  process  of,  in  trees,  505. 
Verbs^  the  tenses  of,  58. 
Un,  on  the  particle,  362. 

Virgil,  critical  remarks  on  passages  in,  38,  47, 97,  104,  115,  1  Sly 
164,  190,  240,  269,  271,  279,  328,  340,  352,  373,  374. 


w. 

Walpole,  StricturQs  on  bis  4necdote;i  of  Faintiq{,  {US.3. 
Warion,  J.  observations  on  his  E^say  on  P<>pe«  2A5,  S58. 
Warton,  T.  reow^  on  his  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  302. 
Webb,  ren^BrJ^i  on  hjs  In^uiiy  intp.the  Beauties  of  ,I|^tmg,  fau 

256. 
Whichg  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73,  76* 
Who,  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73»  79, 
Whole  Duty  4if  Mftn,  (9i:iTthe,authorjoCJO* 
Winds,  the  pretended  power  of  witchci:a{t  on  tbe,  .126;— efiecti 

of  pestilential,  506. 
Women,  pregaaot,  efiects  of  in^ginatiop  on>  395. 
Words,  sameness  of  ceruin  difpimlar,  ,22.4 }— t1h44c|&  tan  loH 

.tbeir  original  meanii^,  35»  3^.7. 
Writing,  Astle  on,  281. 
Wyrlcy,  his  Survey,  379,  380,  fiote. 

Y. 

*Yetr,  ancient,  Sirl.  "Ncwtonon  the,  M. 
Young,  his  descnption  of  Night,  185. 
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